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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL, 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1916. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  infant-welfare 
work  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  United  States.  In  pre- 
paring a  discussion  of  this  subject  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
the  material  into  two  reports.  The  first  consists  of  the  tabular 
statement  presented  herewith  and  the  second  will  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  most  significant  instances  of  public  and  private 
infant-welfare  work.  The  tabular  statement  is  published  in  advance 
because  of  its  general  interest  as  a  comparative  presentation  of 
State,  municipal,  and  volunteer  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  activities  listed  in  this  tabulation 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  safeguarding  the  health  of  well  children; 
not  with  the  treatment  of  sick  children. 

The  tabulation  indicates  the  nation-wide  extent  of  the  movement 
to  protect  infant  life.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  is  taking  place 
in  the  attitude  of  physicians  and  social  students.  They  increasingly 
urge  constructive  measures  for  preserving  health  and  for  stimulating 
and  improving  home  care.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  sound  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy 
and  childhood  and  of  making  it  Qonvenient  for  parents  to  secure 
information  as  to  the  healthful  regimen  for  the  individual  child. 
Systems  are  in  course  of  development  for  providing  such  examinations 
and  tests  of  well  children  as  will  enable  parents  to  forestall  disease. 
As  wiU  be  seen,  public  authorities  and  private  agencies  are  working 
out  practical  methods  in  various  phases  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  tabulating  the  information  has  been 
done  by  Mrs.  Etta  R.  Goodwin,  assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Hender- 
son, imder  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  head  of  the 
division  of  hygiene. 

Very  respectfully, 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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A  TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  INFANT-WELFARE 
WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  report  which  follows  represents  an  effort  to  outline  the  extent 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  United  Stated  for  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality.  It  presents,  for  each  State  and  for  each  city  of  10,000 
population  and  over  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  a  statement  of 
the  civic  measures  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the  infant  death  rate, 
and  indicates  the  infant-welfare  work  by  private  agencies  in  these 
cities  and  characteristic  work  in  some  smaller  communities.  Full 
descriptions  of  the  methods  used  by  both  public  and  private  agencies 
will  be  furnished  in  another  report  now  in  preparation. 

In  collecting  the  information,  schedules  or  inquiries  were  sent  out 
early  in  1915.  These  were  addressed  to  the  State  health  officers  in 
all  States,  to  the  secretaries  of  all  State  colleges  and  universities,  to 
health  officers  in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over,  and  to  private 
agencies  on  lists  courteously  supplied  by  Miss  Ysabella  Waters, 
chairman  of  the  men^ibership  committee  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  author  of  ''Visiting  Nursing  in 
the  United  States'';  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality;  and  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.  In  this  initial  report  a 
complete  and  original  census  of  all  phases  of  infant-welfare  work  by 
private  agencies  was  not  regarded  as  practicable.  The  choice  of 
agencies  addressed  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  individuals 
and  agencies  in  close  touch  with  infant-welfare  activities  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

STATE  BOARDS  OR  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH. 

,  Four  States — Kansas,*  New  Jersey,*  New  York,  and  Ohio* — ^re- 
ported distinct  divisions  of  their  State  departments  of  health  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  of  infant  and  child  hygiene.  In  Massa- 
chusetts infant-welfare  work  is  a  well-defined  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  division  of  hygiene. 

1  Division  organized  subsequent  to  January,  1916.    Infant-welfare  work  developed  since  that  date  not 
shown  in  this  report. 
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TABULAB  STATEMENT   OF  INFANT-WELFARE   WORK. 


Injani^welfare  work  by  State 


Work  for  promotion  of 
bkthregiBtiation. 

Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  inf^t  hygiene. 

State. 

Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 

Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 

AlfiNimA 

Spaoe  given  in  bulletins 
to  disouBskm  of  impor- 
tance. 

1  number  monthly  bulle- 
tin (July,  1914)  devoted 
to  question. 

Cooperation   with  child- 
welfare  associations  in 
such  effort. 

Efforts  directed  tovrard 
passage  of  good  law  re- 
cently enacted. 

Pamphlet,  On  the  Baby. . 

Lantern  slides  on  iniiemt 
-  hygiene. 

Ariiona 

ArkAnTAff . 

* 

rviifnni% 

* 

General  health  car;  lan- 
tern slides. 

Lantern  slides;   motion- 
picture  flhn.H. 

Cokwado 

Coimectiout 

Interest    stimulated    by 
constant    reference    to 
subject  in  bulletins. 

Delaware 

■ 

Florida 

Active  campaign;  exten- 
sive space  in  bulletins; 
cartoons;  letters  to  coun- 
ty   and    city    oificers, 
women's  clubs,  etc 

No  appropriation  for  put- 
ting in  operation  good 
regutratkmlawreoently 
passed. 

Literature  sent  to  mother 
upon  registration  of  a 
both. 

Motion  picture,  Tomxny's 
Birth  Certificate,  or  The 
Sin  of  Omission,  offered 
to  picture-theater  man- 
agers gratis;  effort  to- 
ward putting  in  opera- 
tion  good  registration 
law  recently  passed. 

Continual  agitation  to  im- 
prove birth  registration: 
search  for   unreported 
births  and  prosecution 
of    delinquent    phy- 
sicians; letter  to  mother 
upon  registration  of 
a  birth. 

Agitation  for  passage  of 
good  registration  law. 

Pamphlet,  Baby  WeUare. . 

Pamphlets      distributed 
through  a  mailing  list. 

Leaflets,  If  Yon  Have  a 
Baby,    distributed    to 
mother  upon  registra- 
tion of  a  bffth. 

Pamphlet  on  the  care  of 
the  baby. 

The  Baby  Book  sent  to 
mother  upon  registra* 
tion  of  a  birth;  pam- 
phlets   and    circulars. 
Summer  Care  of  Babies, 
Indiana  Child  Creed. 

Reprint  of  special  bulle- 
tin, Save  the  Babies. 

Traveling  exhibit  on  pub- 
lic health;  panels,  mod- 
els, special  section  relat- 
ing to  infant  hygiene; 
lantern  slides.  ' 

Exhibits  at  various 
county  birs;  lantern 
slides. 

Lantern  slides  on  general 
health. 

Traveling    exhibit.   me> 
chantcai  and  still  mod- 
els, waU  cartoons,  100 
lantern  slides,  motion- 
picture  films;  sections 
on    inftmt    mortality, 
flies,   etc.,  booked   lor 
months  in  advance. 

General  health  exhibit  em- 
phasising   iniiant    hy- 
giene; wall  panels,  mod- 
els,   6    motion-picture 
films,  800  lantern  slides. 

Child     hygiene    exhibit 
shown   at    State   and 
county  fEtirs,  etc.;  elec- 
tric devices. 

• 

Qeorgia 

Muhn 

TllinnH.  . 

ji^dfanft ,  . 

Iowa*  ••••.•..•..... 

TABULAB   STATEMENT   OF   INFANT-WELPAKE   WORK. 


departments  of  health,  1915. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene— Continued. 

Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 

BuUetins. 

Newspaper  articles. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

inflBnt  hygiene 

orwelnre. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Lecturers    sup- 
plied bv  State 
board  ofhealth. 

Quarterly.. 
do 

General  health 

^ 

General    health; 
reference  to  in- 
fant hygiene:  1 
number  on  birth 
regisd^ion. 

Health  laws  only 
2  years  old. 

Campaign  against 
irregularlylng- 
in  hospitals. 

Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of   State 
board  of  health 
on  infant    hy- 
giene. 

Monthly... 

General  health 

From  time 
to  time. 

Simunaries  of  birth 
statistics. 

Monthly... 

• 

Give     space     to 
warnings  against 
patent  medi- 
cines, etc :  occa- 
sional reu>rence 
to  ssriousness  of 
infant  mortality 
problem. 

- 

Lecturers  supplied 
by   health   de- 
partment. 

Illustrated     lec- 
tures given  by 
State   board  of 
health. 

Lecturerssupplied 
by  board  of 
health. 

Frequent  lectures 
by  members  of 
State  board  of 
health  with  ref- 
erence to  inftmt 
hygiene. 

Lecture  force  of  i 
members   of 
State  board  of 
health;  special 
reference  to  sub- 
infant  hygiene. 

Monthly... 
Quarterly.. 

General     health; 
special      birth- 
registration  car- 
toons. 

General  health 

From  time 
to  time. 

No   regu- 
lar time. 

Weekly... 
Biweekly . 

Weekly... 

9 

Articles  on  gen- 
eral health  and 
vital  statistics. 

Articles  on  infant 
hyeiene  in  city 
and  county  pa- 
pers. 

Literature  on  gen- 
eral health  sub- 
jects   sent    to  * 
newspapers; 
stereotype  cuts 
and  jplates  sup- 
plied:              ' 

Plainly     written 
health     stories 
sent  to  newspa- 
pers;   definite 
aate  of  release. 
Practically   ev- 
ery   paper    in 
State  takes  ma- 
terial and  pub- 
lishes in  promi- 
nent place. 

Letter   sent   out 
through     press 
service;  general 
health  subjects, 
frequent  men- 
tion of  infant 
hygiene. 

Cooperation  with 
women's  oi^ 
ganizations  in 
arranging 
better-babies 
contests. 

Monthly... 

do 

Quarterly. . 

General  health 

Frequent     refer- 
ence to  the  wel- 

Profusely      illus- 
trated:       OCCfr> 
sional  infant  hy- 
giene article. 

Child-welfare  ex- 
position held 
in  Indianapo- 
lis.  February, 

Physicians  sup- 
plied for  or- 
ganizing and 
conducting 
baby  health 
contests  and 
conferences. 
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Infantr^elfare  work  by  State 


State. 


Kansas 

(Division  of  Child 
Hygiene.  July 
1, 1915.) 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


ICaine. 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 


Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 


Work  for  {iromotion  of 
birth  registration. 


Checking  system  and  pros- 
ecutions. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  intent  hygiene. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc 


Bulletins,  Care  of  Infants, 
Save  the  Babies. 


Propaganda  through  cir- 
culars and  personal 
letters  toward  {Message 
of  model  law;  pamphlet 
sent  and  letter  written 
to  mother  upon  regis- 
tration of  a  bfrth. 


Check  by  clippings  from 
newspapers;  leaflets  and 
posters  explaining  im- 
portance. 


Prosecution  of  phyjsloians 
and  mldwives  failing  to 
report  births;  educa- 
tional pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets, etc. 

Canvasserssent  from  house 
to  house  oheckinff  up 
births;  collection  ofvital 
statistics  under  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 


Under  secretary  of  state; 
system  of  checking  by 
sup^risors  of  townships 
or  oy  assessors  of  (dtieo. 


Constantreminderstolocal 
r^istrars;  check  births 
by  deaths  of  infants  un- 
der 1  year  and  investi- 
gate failure  to  report; 
weatherproof  notice  for 
tacking  on  trees,  show- 
ing importance  of  birth 
registration. 

Reference  in  bulletins . . . . . 


Pamphlet  on  How  to 
Keep  the  Baby  Well 
and  leaflets  distributed 
from  health  exhibit  car. 


Series  of  leaflets  on  child 
welfare  widely  distrib- 
uted. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc., 
on  birth  registration. 


Educational  leaflets.  For 
Mothers  with  Little 
Babies,  in  3  languages. 


Reprint  of  special  bulle- 
tms,  Protect  the  Babies, 
Save  the  Babies,  eto. 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 


General  health  exhibit,  in- 
cluding reference  to  in- 
fant hygiene;  motion 
pictures;  lantern  slides. 


General  health  traveling 
exhibit. 


Educational  hygiene  ex- 
hibit train,  more  than 
one-sixth  of  space  given 
to  subject  of  inlant  wel- 
fare; 2  motion-picture 
films;  stereoptioon  out- 
4t. 


Traveling  exhibit  on  child 
welfare  is  combined  with 
exhibit  on  school  hy- 
giene. 


General  health  car;  lan- 
tern slides. 


Lantern  slides;  motion- 
picture  films. 


Cartoons  and  mechanical 
devices  on  infant  hy- 
giene; lantern  slides; 
general  health  car. 


Have  had  traveling  gen- 
eral health  exhibitions 
on  the  road  at  various 
times  since  1907;  not 
sent  out  durhig  past 
year. 


Lantern  slides  on  general 
health. 
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departments  of  health,  191S — Continued. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  inftmt  hyg:iene— Continued. 


Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 


Lectures  by  mem- 
bers State  board 
of  health;  gen- 
eral health  with 
reference  to  in- 
ftot  hygiene. 

4  sanitary  inspec- 
tors in  the  field, 
visiting  every 
precinct  in 
many  counties, 


health  exhibit 
no  separation  of 
work  for  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

Members  State 
board  of  health 
accompany 
health  car  sent 
to  rural  dis- 
tricts; empha- 
size importance 
of  infant  hy- 
giene. 

Lecturers  from 
State  board  of 
health,  acoom- 
I)aniea  by  stere- 
opticon,  five 
talks  on  oiild 
welfare  before 
the  granges,  at 
State  fedrs,  etc. 


Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health 
on  subject  of  in- 
fiBnt  hygiene. 


Bulletins. 


How  often 
issued. 


Lectures    bv 
county    health 
officers  in  schools 
etc.,  on  l^mt 
hygiene. 


Monthly. 


.do. 


Monthly 
and  quar- 
terly. 


Bimonthly. 


Monthly 
(for  health 
ofBcers). 


Monthly. 


.do. 


Monthly. 


Class. 


General  health; 
special  numbers 
on  child  hygiene. 


General  health ;  is- 
sued in  editions 
of  25,000. 


1  issue  of  monthly 
bulletin  devoted 
to  subject  of 
child  hygiene; 
secticm  in  quar- 
terly once  year- 
ly on  ijalam  hy- 
giene. 

(General  health; 
special  reference 
to  child  hygiene. 


No  printed  bulle- 
tins; typewrit- 
ten statements. 


General  health. 


General  health; 
cartoons  refer- 
ring to  infant 
m<^tality;  spe- 
cial number  de- 
voted to  infant 
welfare. 


Newspaper  articles. 


How  often 
issued. 


Weekly. 


Biweekly 


General  health; 
special  numbers, 
Protect  the 
Babies,  Save  the 
Babies. 


Class. 


Articles  on  gen- 
eral health  sub- 
jects, reaching 
about  500  week- 
ly newspapers; 
weekly  press  let- 
ter on  child  hy- 
giene. 


Formerly  sent 
articles  to  200 
papers  through- 
out State;  serv- 
ice temporarily 
discontinued. 


Other  work 

toucUngon 

infant  hygiene 

or  welB^e. 


Plans  for  imme- 
diate future  in- 
clude rural  sur- 
veys;  efforts  to 
encourage  cit- 
ies to  establish 
visiting-nurse 
system. 


Special  study  of 
antenatal  mor- 
tality; cam- 
paign for  bet- 
ter report  oi 
stiUbirths. 

Plans  being 
made  for  a  cam- 
paign for  edu- 
cational work 
in  inliant  hy- 
giene through 
exhibits,  lec- 
tures, bulletins, 
pamphlets, 
and  newspaper 
articles;  plan  to 
take  up  ques- 
tion of  public- 
health  nursing. 
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Infant-^welfare  work  by  State 


State. 


Missouri.. 


K(mtazia. 


Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 


New  Jersey 

(Division  of  ChUd 
Hygiene  and 
Nursing,  Nov. 
1, 1916). 


Work  for  promotion  of 
birth  registration. 


Constant  oomnranication 
with  localregistrars  :per- 
sonal  letters  written  in 
case  of  neglect  to  report 
births. 

Prosecution  of  phvsioians 
and  mldwives  failing  to 
report  births. 


Occasional    reference    in 
bulletins. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 


Lantern  and  slides. 


Prosecution  of  physicians 
and  mldwives  failing  to 
report  births. 

State  board  of  health  has 

Kwer  to  compel  local 
ards  to  prosecute  de- 
linquent imysioians  or 
mldwives. 


Leaflet,  Save  the  Babies' 
Eyes. 


Lantern  slides  on  milk. 


Traveling  exhibit  on  tu- 
berculosis, with  some 
reference  to  caie  of 
babies;  motion-picture 
machine. 


NewMezioo. 


New  York 

(Division  of  ChUd 

Hygiene,  Jan. 

2,1914). 


Posters,  etc.:  panels  in 
traveling  exhibit:  notifi- 
cation ^rd  and  pam- 
ghlet,Your  Baby— How 
>  Keep  It  Well,  sent  to 
mother  upon  registra- 
tion of  a  birth;  numer- 
ous devices  for  making 
it  convenient  for  physf- 
ciuis  to  comply  with  re- 
quirement. 


North  Oarolina... 


North  Dakota.. 


Pamphlet,  How  to  Save 
the  Babies;  circulars  of 
information,  Before  the 
Baby  Ck>mes,  The  New- 
bom  Baby,  The  Food  of 
a  Babv,  The  Summer 
Care  of  Baby,  Care  of 
Milk  in  the  Home,  From 
the  Bottleto  Table  Food, 
AvoidinsInftetion,Your 
Baby— flow  to  Keep  It 
Well  (3  languages);  In- 
ftot-weliare  Campaigns 
and  Infont-welfieure  Sta- 
tions (pamphlet  fiving 
information  helpful  to 
communities  wiihinc  to 
establish  infant-weliare 
stations). 


3  traveling  exhibit  units 
(20  panels,  infant-wel- 
fare station,  etc.),  each 
in  charge  exhibit  mana- 
ger, trained  nurse,  and 
mechanician,  in  special 
campaign  in  19U  visited 
45  cities  and  villages  and 
55  county  f^irs,  ^th  ob- 

Syt  of  encouraging  es- 
blishment  of  ii&nt- 
welfare  stations  in  the 
smaller  communities. 


Booklet,  Why  Register 
Births  and  Deaths,  dis- 
tributed; frequent  men- 
tion in  bulletins;  letters 
to  mother  from  governor 
and  State  healQi  officer 
upon  registeation  of  a 
birth. 


Pamphlet,  The  Baby;  leaf- 
let on  How  to  Keep 
Your  Baby  Well. 


Exhibit  with  1  section  on 
Care  and  Feeding  of  In- 
fan  ts;health  exhibit  con- 
nected with  baby  con- 
test at  State  fair;  lan- 
tern slides  on  Inftot  hy- 
giene. 
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departments  of  health,  1915— Continued. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene— Continued. 

Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 

Bulletins. 

Newspaper  articles. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hygiene 

orweliare. 

How  often 
issued. 

Claos. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Quarterly.. 
Monthly... 

Quarterly.. 

General      health; 
occasional  arti- 
cle on  infant 
hygiene. 

General  health 

Child-welfare  de- 
ls ed  tempora- 
rily with  trained 
nurse  in  charge, 
for  work  with 
women's  dubs. 

General  health; 
occasional  arti- 
cles  on  inftmt 
hygiene. 

Better-  babies 

contest  at 
State  fair. 

Lecturers  sup- 
plied bv  board 
of  health. 

Department     of 
health  lecturers 
in   tuberculosis 
campaign  inci- 
dentally empha- 

invol^edincare 
of  babies. 

Quarterly.. 
Monthly... 

General  health. . . . 

do 

Weekly... 

General  health 

I>ireotor  division 
child    hygiene, 
during    Iniant- 
welfare   cam- 
paign, d^vered 

a  week;  3  lectur- 
ers from  division 
of  publicity  and 
education   ac- 
company ex- 
hibit. 

• 

Monthly... 
do 

Sections  in  buUe-. 
tins  on  infiant- 
wel&re   cam- 
paigns, manage- 
ment of  inHant- 
welfiue  stations. 
Little  Mothers^ 
Leagues,  care  of 
baby,  etc. 

• 

Section  on  infemt 
hygieneicar- 
toons  and  illus- 
trations. 

Sections  on  care  of 
children. 

Weekly 
press 
service. 

Weekly... 

News  bureau :  copy 
and  special  cuts 
supplied      for 
newspapers  dur- 
ing tour  of  trav- 
eling    exhibit; 
press  service.  500- 
word  health 
hints  on  such 
topics  as  ''Infant 
fettling'' mailed 
in ''boiler  plate" 
stereotyped  and 
ready  to  be 
placed  in  forms. 

Newspapers     o  f 
State   supplied 
with  regular  un- 
teohnical  articles 
on  health  sub- 
jects. 

State  campaign 
with  object  of 
organizing  in- 
fant -  welfare 
stations  in 
cities  and  rural 
districts;  trav- 
eUng  exhibits 
viewed  by 
1.300,000  peo- 
ple in  45  cities 
and  small  vil- 
lages and  at  55 
county  fairs; 
babv-health 
conferences;  2 
motion-picture 
films,  Care  of 
Babies  and  Im- 
provement of 
Milk  Supply; 
special  meet- 
ings for  moth- 
ers; homes 
visited;  nurses 
address  school 
childroi.  estab- 
lish Little 
Moth  er  s' 
Leagues. 

100,000  pieces  of 

Oewwional    lec- 
tures hy  health 
oOov. 

Quarterly.. 

literature  on 
general  health 
distributed. 
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Infant-welfare  work  by  State 


State. 


Ohio 

(Division  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Oct. 
1, 1916.) 


Oklahoma. 


Orogon.. 


Fansylvania. 


Work  for  promotion  of 
birth  registration. 


Through  public-health  ex- 
hibit, motion  pictures, 
etc. 


Effort  directed  toward 
putting  in  operation 
good  law  recently 
passed. 


ChecUng-up  sjrstem  and 
prosecutions. 


Rhode  Mand, 


Sooth  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


Utah. 


Effort  directed  toward 
putting  in  operation 
good      law      recently 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 


Pamphlet  on  inHant  hy- 
giene. 


Booklet     addressed     to 
mothers. 


Pamphlet,  Save  the  Baby 


Pamphlet,  Care  of  Babies; 
leaflet,  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Babies. 


Importance  emphasixed 
in  the  monthly  bulletin, 
also  by  efforts  at  prose- 
cution of  physicians  and 
midwlves  liEtiling  to  re- 
port births. 

Circulars  sent  to  mother 
upon  registration  of  a 
bfrth. 


Vermont. 


The  Mother^  Book  pub- 
lished and  dlstriboted. 


Circular  teaching  infant 
hygiene. 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 


Traveling  exhibit.  Includ- 
ing motion  pictures,  sec- 
tions devoted  to  sub- 
ject of  infant  hygiene, 
and  1,500  lantern  slides 
taken  to  smaller  dtiea 
and  towns  and  county 
fairs:  large  portion  of 
rural  communities  of  the 
State  have  been  reached . 

Lantern  slides , 


.do.„. 


IniiBnt  -  welfare  exhibit, 
portion  of  general-wel- 
lare  exhibit;  statistical 
material,  mottoes,  mo- 
tion pictures:  help  given 
to  mmunities  wishing 
to  establish  exhibits. 

Milk  and  mouth  hygiene 
exhibit;  lantern  slides; 
motion-picture  films. 


Lantern  slides. 


General  health  exhibit, 
charts,  motion  pictures, 
lantern  slides. 


Public  health  exhibit  car, 
of  which  in&nt  hygiene 
is  special  feature.  . 


General   health 
lantern  slides. 


exhibit; 


Motion  -  picture  films; 
electrical  generator  for 
use  in  operating  motion- 
picture  apparatus;  lan- 
tern slides. 
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Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infont  hygiene— Continued. 


Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 


Lectures  given  in 
connection  with 
traveling  health 
exhibit;  certain 
part  devoted  to 
subject  of  infant 
mortality. 


Lecturers  supplied 
bv  department 
of  public  health. 


Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health, 
with  some  ref- 
etence  to  infant 
hygiene. 


Lecturers  from  de- 
partment  of 
nealthaccomr* 
panyinlont-wel- 
lare  exhibit. 


Members  of  State 
board  of  health 
give  lectures  to 
mothers'  clubs; 
4week8'8ei1e6of 
lectures  to  the 
foreign  popula- 
tion, 1  lecture 
each  week  on 
careofin£uit. 

Lect  ures  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health. 


Members  of  State 
board  of  health 
give  lectures  on 
general  health 
subjects. 

Field  workers  in 
hookworm  work 
touch  upon  mat- 
ter of  Inmnt  mor- 
tality. 

IxMJtures  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health; 
general  health 
subjects. 

Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health 
at  baby  shows, 
parent  -  teach- 
ers' association 
meetings,  etc. 


Bullettais. 


How  often 
issued. 


Monthly. 


Quarterly, 


Monthly, 


Quarterly, 


Quarterly. 
do.... 


Monthly.. 


.do. 


Quarterly. 


Class. 


General  health. 


General  health. 


General  health. 


Newspaper  articles. 


How  often 
issued. 


Weekly, 


Weekly, 


General  health. 
Food 


Frequent     refer- 
ence to  infont 
hygiene. 


Statistical  state- 
ments; occa- 
sional bulletins 
to  health  officers. 

General  health 


From  time 
to  time. 


Occasion- 
ally. 


Class. 


Letter  on  general 
health  matters; 
arrange  m  e  n  t  s 
being  i>erfected 
for  beginning 
this  service. 

Beporters  of  va- 
r  i  o  u  s  papers 
visit  office  of 
State  health  offi- 
cer every  day 
and  obtain  ma> 
terial  for  arti- 
cles. 


Educational  arti- 
cles on  general 
health  subjects. 


In  weekly  news- 
papers; general 
health  subjects. 


Articles  on  general 
or  specific  sub- 
jects of  public 
healHi. 


Other  work 

tcmchingon 

infont  hygiaoe 

orweUue. 


Summer  can^ 
paigns  by  de- 
partment of 
health  for  less- 
ening infant 
morrality. 


Infant  hygiene 
dwelt  upon  by 
field  workers  in 
ho  okworm 
work. 
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Infantrwelfare  work  by  State 


state. 


Vlisbiia. 


WoA  for  promotion  of 
birth  zeglstratton. 


Washington. 


W€8t  Virginia 
Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


Notification  card  and  copy 
of  bulletin.  Care  of  In- 
fantSy  sent  to  mother 
npon  redstratlon  of  a 
birth.  Mnmerous  oar- 
toons  In  bulletins. 


Frequent  msntion  in 
bulletins;  sections  in  ex- 
hibit; lecturer  sent  to 
secure  cooperation  of 
clubwomen. 


Effort  toward  having  law 
amended. 


Notification  card  and  bul- 
letin. Save  Your  Baby, 
sent  to  parents  npon 
redstration  of  a  birth; 
publicity  work  through 
6  depu^  State  health 
officers:  local  registrars 
instructed  to  report  iail- 
ures  to  filecertlncates. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  Infant  hygiene. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 


Reprint  bolletins,  The 
CarB  of  Infants,  and 
If  other  and  Child; 
Health  Handbook  for 
Colored  People,  Cate- 
chism of  PubUo  Health, 
Virginia  Health  Alma- 
nac. 

Pamphlets  issued  by 
Umted  States  Public 
Health  Service,  etc., 
distributed. 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc 


General  health  exhibit; 
section  on  iniiuit  wel- 
fare; motion  pictures; 
lantern  slides. 


Exhibits  on  general  health 
subjects,  section  on  in- 
fant hygiene,  shown  at 
county  fairs,  eto.;  lan- 
tern slides. 


Special  bulletins  on  chUd 
nygiene. 


Pamphlet,  Save  Your 
Baby:  reprint  special 
bulletins. 


Models;  motion  •  picture 
films,  slides;  125  charts 
on  health. 


As  shown  in  this  statement,  of  the  48  State  boards  or  depart- 
ments of  health  from  which  replies  were  received,  all  except  4 
reported  that  th^  had  been  able  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  infant  welfare  as  a  distinct  feature  of  health  work.  The 
reports  show,  however,  that  several  States  are  obliged  to  limit  this 
work  to  references  in  their  monthly  bulletins. 

Birth  registration  is  now  recognized  as  an  indispensable  factor  in 
infant-welfare  work.  Growing  interest  in  effective  registration  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  six  States  have  been  added  within  the  last 
two  years  to  those  having  laws  founded  upon  the  so-called  '^Model 
law"  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  Work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  birth  r^istration  was  reported  by  36  States. 

Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc.,  on  infant  care,  according  to  the  reports,  are 
distributed  by  State  departments  or  boards  of  health  in  26  States. 
The  importance  of  the  exhibit  as  an  aid  in  the  educational  work  of 
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EdncatioDal  work  an  the  subject  of  infont  hygiene— Gontinned. 

Leotoree,  by 
whom  givoQ. 

Bulletins. 

Newspaper  articles. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hygiene 

orwelmre. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Frequent  lectures 
on  care  of  in- 
fants by  State 
board  <»  health 
officials. 

Series  of  lectures 
by  members  of 
State  board  of 
health:  commis- 
sioner has  given 
about   100  lec- 
tures;      inf^mt 
hygiene  empha- 

Occasional     lec- 
tures by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health. 

Lectures  by  5 
deputy    State 
health  officers. 

Monthly... 

do 

Quarterly.. 
do 

Special,  Care    of 
infknts:  Mother 
and  Child. 

General     health, 
special  on  Birth 
Begistration, 
etc. 

Special  on   child 
nygiene;       car- 
toons. 

Special,  Save 
Your   Baby; 
frequent    refer- 
ence to  impor- 
tance of  breast 
feeding,  preven- 
tion  of  infant 
blindness,  etc. 

Weekly... 

In  form  of  2  arti- 
cles on  gentfal 
health  suDjeots, 
1  with  definite 
release  date, 
other  as  a  "fill- 
er" to  be  used 
at  discretion. 

Publish  Family 
Almanac    and 
by   wif^TM   of 
fables    and 
sketches  drive 
home  some 
health  lesson 
applicable  to 
each  month. 

• 

State  boards  of  health  is  generally  recognized,  as  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  25  States  now  have  exhibits  with  special  panels,  models, 
or  contrivances  relating  to  infant  hygiene.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
traveling  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  which 
was  sent  out  as  a  part  of  the  infant-welfare  campaign  in  1914  with 
the  special  purpose  of  stimulating  communities  to  organize  infant- 
welfare  stations  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  was  viewed  by 
1,300,000  people. 

The  State  boards  or  departments  of  health  in  32  States  reported 
that  lecturers  are  supplied  for  talks  on  general  health  subjects,  includ- 
ing infant  hygiene.  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and 
Texas  have,  as  a  development  of  general  health  work,  cars  with 
special  infant-welfare  features. 
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EXTENSION  DIVISIONS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  extension  divisions  of  State 
colleges  and  universities  in  teaching  infant  care  and  hygiene  were 
sent  to  72  State  institutions  enumerated  in  Table  13  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  Jime  30,  1914. 
Of  these,  32  reported  no  infant-welfare  work  and  9  made  no  response 
to  the  inquiry.  A  brief  summary  of  the  31  answers  received  from 
the  institutions  reporting  any  work  of  this  nature  is  presented  in  the 
following  statement: 

WORK  BY  STATE  UNIYERSITIES  TO  PROMOTE  INFANT  WELFARE. 

University   of   Arkansas,    Fayette-    Some  work  in  small  towns  and  rural  communi- 

ville.  ties  by  workers  in  domestic  science. 

University  of  California,  College  of    Exhibit  and  lectures  on  flies.    Chapter  in  ex- 
Agriculture,  Berkeley.  tension    course  in  Rural  Public  Health  on 

"The  farm  baby." 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,    Lessons  in  infant  feeding  and  care  of  in^ts  in 
Department  of  Home  Economics,       course  on  home  economics. 
Tallahassee.  One  or  two  lessons  on  in^t  feeding  in  prize 

winners'  short  course  to  canning-club  girb. 
University  of  Idaho,  Department  of    Lectures  on  in&mt  feeding. 

Home  Economics,  Moscow. 
Indiana  University,  Extension  Di-    Traveling  exhibit  of  eight  screens  of  six  panels 
vision,  Bloomington.  suggesting  what  any  community  can'  do  for 

itself  and  its  children. 
Child  wel&ure  given  a  place  in  suggested  pro- 
grams for  community  institutes. 
Purdue  University,  Department  of    Lectures  before  women's  clubs,  mothers'  club 
Agricultural    Extension,    Home       meetings,  and  burners'  institutes  on  in&int 
Economics   Department,    laJay-       feeding,  hygiene  of  in&mcy,  clothing,  and 
ette,  Ind.  general  health  subjects. 

Modeb  of  infants'  clothing,  pictures  dealing 
with  in^mt  feeding. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture    Regular  lectures  on  feeding,  clothing,  and  gen- 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Home  Eco-       eral  care  of  children, 
nomics  Department,  Ames.  Charts  on  child  hygiene. 

Modeb  of  in^mts'  clothii^g. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Extension    Lecturer  and  child-welfare  exhibit  sent  to  com- 
Di vision,  Iowa  City.  munities  where  baby-health  contests  and  con- 

ferences are  held  and  to  meetings  of  child- 
wel&ure  associations. 
Physicians  recommended  for  conducting  baby 
health  conferences  and  contests. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,    No  definite  infant-wel&u«  work.    Infont  hy- 
Cooperative  Extension  Work  in       giene  touched  upon  in  addresses  of  the  four 
Agriculture  and  Home  Econom-       women  lecturers  employed  by  department  of 
ics,  Manhattan.  home  economics. 

University   of   Kansas,    Extension    Exhibits  showing  surveys  of  Lawrence  and 
Division,  Lawrence.  Belleville;  200  square  feet  of  wall  space. 

Motion  pictures  and  slides. 
Lecturers. 
Literature. 
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State  Univendty  of  Kentucky,  Col-  Extension  worl^  for  in^t  and  child  wel&u«  in 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Department  rural  communities  and  small  towns  through 
of  Home  Economics,  Lexington.  lectures  by.  teaching  staff  of  department  of 

home  economics. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Col-    Lectures  on  infant  hygiene  and  child  hygiene  at 

lege  Park.  short  courses. 

University  of  Michigan,  Extension    Prenatal  care  made  the  subject  of  several  exten- 

Service,  Ann  Arbor.  sion  lectures. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Depart-  Extension  courses  in  home  economics  which 
ment  of  Home  Economics,  Min-  deal  with  questions  of  food  and  nutrition, 
neapolis.  home  management,  and  infant  feeding. 

Mississippi   Agricultural   and    Me-    Attention  given  to  infant  feeding  in  connection 
chanical  College,  Home  Econom-       with  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
ics  Department,  post  office  Agri- 
cultural College. 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of    As  a  feature  of  one  of  the  short  courses,  a  part  of 
Agriculture,     Home     Economics       one  afternoon  devoted  to  the  care  and  feeding 
Division,  University  Farm,  Lin-       of    children.    Illustrative    material   and   a 
coin.  series  of  charts  used. 

Lectures  at  farmers'  institute  meetings  and 
short  courses  on  care  of  children. 
(Women's  Club  Department) . .    Outlines  on  care  and  feeding  of  children  (in- 
cluding that  of  in^mts)  sent  to  women's  clubs 
as  a  course  of  study. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  De-    Prominence  given  to  problems  of  inftmt  hygiene 
partment  of  Rural  Economics  and       in   suggestions    contained    in    syllabus    of 
Sociology,  Chapel  Hill.  county -club  home  studies. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,    Lectures  on  infant  hygiene,  by  graduate  nurse. 
Extension  Division,^  post  office       in  small  towns  and  rural  communities. 
Agricultural  College. 
Ohio  State  University,  Home  Eco-    Infant-welfare  work  carried  on  in  connection 
nomics  Department,  Columbus.  vrith  the  '* one-week  movable  schools"  for 

village  and  farm  women.' 
Ohio  University,  Extension  Depart-    I.*ectures,  many  of  them  illustrated,  on  the  sub- 
ment,  Athens.  ject  of  home  welfare,  nursing,  and  sanitation, 

with  special  reference  to  the  child. 
Oklahoma  Agricultiual  and  Mechan-    Arranges  baby  contests, 
ical  College,  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, StiUwater. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School    Sessions  devoted  to  child  welfore  as  a  feature  of 
of  Home  Economics,  Corvallis.  farmers'  institutes  and  extension  service. 

Lectures  at  chautauquas  on  care  of  infants. 
Extended  articles  on  feeding  and  care  of  in- 
fants put  in  hands  of  country  mothers  through 
State  Grange. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Home    Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  local  chil- 
Economics  Department,   Colum-       dren's  clinics  given  through  lectures.    Practi- 
bia.  cal  help  given  at  county-fair  baby  contests. 

1  Organlied  September,  1915. 

<  Work  organlMd  sabeequent  to  spring  of  1915. 
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Winthrop  Noimal  and  Industaial  Extension  work  includes  fonnation  of  home- 
College,  Home  Economics  Depart-  keepers'  clubs  for  girls  and  of  mothers*  circles 
ment,  Rockhill,  S.  C.  for  the  study  of  the  child .    Baby  contests  and 

conferences  arranged.    Demonstrations  given 

of  sleeping  quarters  for  the  child.    Equipment 

necessary  for  milk  modification  and  feeding 

charts  shown.    Literature  distributed. 

University  of  Texas,   Department    Supervision  of  State  baby  contest.     Organize 

of  Extension,  Division  of  Home       contests  and  talks  at  coimty  fairs  on  care 

Welfare,  Austin.  and  feeding  of  children. 

Talks  on  infant  welfare  in  connection  with  one- 
week  school,  county  rally,  health  train,  and 
home-improvement  car.     Outline  on  child 
feeding  and  care  arranged  for  mothers*  study 
clubs. 
Publicity  work  by  trained  newspaper  writer. 
Exhibit  consisting  of  40  paneb  on  better  babies, 
10  on  child  labor.    Models  and  electrical  de- 
vices.   Motion-pictiure  machines;  500  lantern 
slides;  30  bulletins  on  general  health  sub- 
jects. 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  Exten-    Conducted  a  housekeepers*  conference  using  as 
sion  Division,  Social  and  Home       a  keynote  the  subject  of  child  welfare. 
Economics  Associations  Depart- 
ment, Logan. 
University  of  Utah,  Extension  Di-    Lectiures  and  demonstrations  on  infant  hygiene. 

vision,  Salt  Lake  City. 
University  of  Vermont,  College  of    Lectures  to  farm  women  and  children  in  exten- 
Agriculture,   Extension   Service,       sion  schoob  on  general  hygiene. 
Burlington. 
West  Virginia  University,  College  of    Study  courses  for  farm  wives'  clubs. 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Morgantown. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension    Bulletins  on  infant  feeding  and  hygiene  and  on 
Division  and  Agricultural  College,        diseases  of  the  infant. 
Home    Economics    Department,    Extensive   publicity   work.     Health   articles 
Madison.  printed  regularly  in  330  newspapers. 

Community,  child-welfare,  and  women* s  in- 
stitutes in  which  much  attention  is  paid  to 
prenatal  and  infant  care. 
Exhibit;  125  charts  on  health;  section  devoted 
to  children  requires  75  square  feet  of  wall 
space.    Modeb  and  electrical  devices.    Five 
motion-picture  films;  1,000  lantern  slides. 
The  home-economics  course  offers  instruction 
by  correspondence  upon  the  following  topics: 
Care  of  the  prospective  mother;  disorders 
and  common  ailments  of  pregnancy,  and  how 
to  avoid  them;  miscarriage;  preparation  for 
confinement;  csure  in  lying-in  period;    the 
newborn  infant;  the  nursing  mother  and  the 
hygiene  and  general  care  of  the  newborn, 
growth  and  development  of  the  infant. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Agricultu-    Illustrated  lectures  on  child  feeding.     Work 
ral    College,    Demonstration    in       with  women's  clubs  in  arrangrng  better-babies 
Home  Economics,  Laramie.  contests. 
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CITIES  OF  10,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER. 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  health  officers  in  the  599  cities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  and  over  according  to  the  census  of  1910,'  No 
response  was  received  from  44  cities.  Of  the  555  city  health  depart- 
ments replying,  134  reported  no  work  of  any  character  hy  the  depart- 
ments having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  infant  welfare; 
255,  no  infant-welfare  work  with  the  exception  of  city  inspection  of 
the  milk  supply. 

The  private  agencies  addressed  numbered  44S,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  added  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  were 
included  in  the  lists  supphed  to  the  Children's  Bureau.'  ~ 
requests  failed  to  bring  responses  from  28  of  these  agencies. 

CTTT  BDRBAUS  OR  DIVISIONS  OF  CHILD  HTGIBnB. 
Replies  from  20  cities  reported  distinct  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child 
hygiene  as  branches  of  the  city  health  departments  and  supplied  the 
information  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 
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<  A  lubdewtrtnuot  at  tin  Dlvblon  ot  H»dlc«l  InapMtko  md  Reltet. 

■  Wcrk  ouUiiMd  bv  the  Inbnt-irellare  commlltM  ol  th*  board  ot  beaJtb. 

■  Cblgfly  gmployM  In  reguMtloo  and  ImpraTamant  oC  boanUng  hamn  lor  cbUdraD. 

As  noted  in  the  table,  New  York  was  the  first  city  to  establish  a 
separate  division  of  child-welfare  work.  Detroit  was  the  second  city 
to  take  this  step.  Of  the  eight  lai^est  cities  in  the  United  States 
only  two — Baltimore  and  St.  Iiouis — have  failed  to  create  a  division 
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specializing  in  this  work.  Of  the  42  cities  in  the  lOO^OOO  to  500,000 
class,  12  have  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child  hygiene;  of  the  59  cities 
in  the  50,000  to  100,000  class  only  1  has  such  a  division;  of  the  120 
cities  in  the  25,000  to  50,000  class  no  city  has  such  a  division;  and 
of  the  372  cities  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  class  only  1  has  a  division. 

DIRECTORT  OF  INFANT-WBLFARB  AGENCIES. 

The  information  secured  from  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over 
is  summarized  in  General  Table  1,  as  a  directory  of  municipal  and 
private  agencies,  under  the  following  headings:  Infant-welfare  sta- 
tions ;  instruction  by  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  stations 
who  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes  and  give  advice  on  the  care 
of  the  baby,  home  modification  of  milk,  etc.;  prenatal  work;  Little 
Mothers'  Leagues  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene;  work  by  nurses  for  prevention  of  infant  blindness;  and 
city  inspection  of  milk  supply.  A  summary  of  this  table,  showing 
the  distribution  of  certain  phases  of  the  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  is  presented  in  Table  II. 
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nVFANT-WBLFARB  STATIONS. 

The  establishments  included  under  infant-welfare  stations  may  be 
described  imder  four  headings :  (1)  Infant-welfare  stations,  which  do 
not  dispense  milk  but  to  which  mothers  may  bring  their  babies  for 
examination  by  doctors  or  nurses  and  which  send  nurses  into  the 
homes  to  instruct  mothers  in  the  care  of  the  baby,  home  modification 
of  milk,  etc.  (2)  Milk  stations,  where  a  good  quality  of  milk  is  dis- 
pensed, either  free  or  at  the  prevailing  price,  for  the  use  of  mothers 
who  are  imable  to  nurse  their  babies.  Other  activities  usually  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  infant-welfare  station.  (3)  Feeding  clinics, 
established  by  certain  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  hospital 
clinics  for  sick  babies  are  not  included.  (4)  Health  centers,  which 
carry  on  educational  work  in  a  prescribed  neighborhood  and  which 
deal  with  health  and  other  problems  affecting  not  only  the  baby  but 
the  entire  family. 

Number  of  cities  represented. — ^The  total  number  of  cities  repre- 
sented in  the  reports  received  from  agencies  maintaining  infant-wel- 
fare or  milk  stations  is  142;  the  nimiber  of  agencies,  205.  Of  the 
cities  53,  with  93  agencies,  are  situated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division, 
33  of  the  cities  and  53  of  the  agencies  being  in  New  York  State. 
The  New  England  division  is  represented  by  29  cities  and  34  agen- 
cies, with  14  cities  and  17  agencies  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  East 
North  Central  division  by  27  cities  and  36  agencies,  with  10  cities  and 
13  agencies  in  Ohio. 

Number  of  stations. — Reports  were  received  from  205  agencies, 
maintaining  539  infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  of  10,000  popula- 
tion and  over*  Of  these  stations  only  397  were  reported  as  operated 
in  the  winter.  According  to  the  inquiry  the  Middle  Atlantic  is  far 
ahead  of  other  divisions  in  the  total  number  of  stations  maintained 
(252),  and,  as  shown  in  Table  V,  in  the  number  of  stations  reported 
by  municipal  agencies  or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with  private 
agencies  (134)  and  by  private  agencies  (118).  Even  if  the  stations 
maintained  in  New  York  City  are  eliminated,  the  statements  still 
give  the  first  place  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  division. 

Milk  dispensed. — Replies  received  from  the  205  agencies  main- 
taining infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  indicate  that  milk  is  dis- 
pensed by  slightly  more  than  one-half  (1 1 0)  of  the  agencies.  Of  these 
agencies  49  dispense  both  whole  and  modified  milk,  60  whole  milk 
only,  and  1  modified  milk  only.  In  the  stations  of  95  agencies  no 
milk  is  dispensed. 

Nurses  attached  to  stations. — Niu^es  who  work  with  infant- 
welfare  stations  as  headquarters,  ginng  all  or  a  portion  of  their  time, 
number  866  in  summer  but  only  604  in  winter.  Of  the  nurses 
employed  in  summer  nearly  one-half  (404)  are  employed  in  stations 
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niaintaiiied  by  cities  or  by  cities  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies. 
The  work  is  concentrated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  with  380 
nurses,  of  whom  256  are  in  New  York  State,  including  165  in  New 
York  City. 

mSTRUCTION  BT  NURSES  NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  INFANT-WELFARE  STATIONS. 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  paragraph  taken  by  themselves  do  not 
present  a  complete  statement  of  infant-welfare  nursing  work.  To 
obtain  this  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  nurses  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  work  of  a  station  but  who  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes 
and  instruct  them  in  the  care  of  babies,  in  the  modification  of  milk, 
etc.  The  figures  shown  in  the  tables  for  the  number  of  nurses  who 
give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  such  work  are  doubtless  too  small. 
At  the  present  time  a  complete  report  would  probably  include  work- 
ers in  nearly  every  visiting-nurse  association  in  the  coimtry.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  an  exhaustive  inquiry  to  bring  out 
this  information.  The  bureau  addressed  only  those  agencies  which 
there  was  some  reason  to  beheve  specialized  in  infant-welfare  work.* 

Agencies  reporting  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  or 
milk  stations  doing  educational  work  among  mothers  in  their  own 
homes  were  found  in  198  cities.  This  number  should  not  be  added 
to  the  cities  reporting  stations  in  order  to  get  the  total  number  of 
cities  having  infant-welfare  work,  because  many  cities  have  both 
classes  of  work.  The  total  number  of  cities  reported  as  carrying  on 
infant-welfare  work,  by  municipal  or  private  agency,  either  through 
stations  or  through  nurses  not  connected  with  stations  who  visit 
mothers  in  their  homes,  is  287. 

Of  these  niu'ses  not  connected  with  stations,  466  are  reported  as 
giving  their  entire  time  in  summer  to  infant-welfare  work,  but  only 
122  as  giving  their  entire  time  in  winter.  In  addition,  460  visiting 
nurses,  according  to  the  table,  do  a  certain  amoimt  of  educational 
work  in  summer  among  mothers  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  routine, 
and  491  do  similar  work  in  winter.  Thus  altogether  926  infant- 
welfare  nurses  are  employed  in  summer  and  613  in  winter.  That  the 
number  of  part-time  nurses  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  nurses  are  attached  to  stations 
operated  only  during  the  summer.  In  winter  their  work  may  be 
described  under  the  other  heading,  and  this  of  course  swells  the  total 
for  the  winter  part-time  nurses.* 

1  See  p.  7. 
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PRENATAL  WORK. 

The  term  ''prenatal  work*'  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  prospective  mothers  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy 
by  doctors  and  nurses  attached  to  infant-welfare  stations  and  obstetri- 
cal clinics  and  by  nurses  not  attached  to  stations  who  visit  mothers 
in  their  own  homes.  In  collecting  the  information  presented  no 
attempt  was  made  to  address  all  hospitals  and  obstetrical  cUnics; 
the  inquiry  included  only  those  institutions  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  original  sources  of  information.* 

Cities  and  agencies  reporting. — ^The  nimiber  of  cities  reporting 
prenatal  work  as  carried  on  by  departments  of  health  or  by  private 
agencies  is  186.  All  sections  of  the  country  are  represented.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  division  shows  52  cities  reporting  prenatal  work,  23 
of  them  being  in  New  York  State;  the  New  England  division  reports 
43,  with  25  in  Massachusetts;  the  East  North  Central  division,  40; 
the  West  North  Central,  18;  and  each  of  the  other  divisions  less 
than  15. 

Of  the  286  agencies  reporting  this  work,  114  are  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  division,  57  in  the  East  North  Central,  51  in  New  England, 
23  in  the  West  North  Central,  and  less  than  20  in  each  of  the  other 
divisions. 

Nurses. — ^According  to  the  table,  45  nurses  give  their  entire  time 
to  prenatal  work,  13  being  employed  by  boards  of  health.^  Among 
the  States,  New  York  reports  14,  Massachusetts  10.  Although  com- 
paratively few  nurses  give  their  entire  time  to  prenatal  work,  the 
fact  that  893  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work  is  significant 
and  indicates  a  growing  disposition  to  include  systematic  prenatal 
work  as  a  feature  of  the  activities  of  the  stations  and  of  the  agenoi^ 
sending  nurses  into  the  homes. 

Obstetrical  clinics. — In  some  cases  an  obstetrical  cUnic  employs 
nurses  to  do  prenatal  work;  in  others,  agencies  carrying  on  prenatal 
work  estabUsh  clinics  for  the  medical  care  of  pregnant  women;  in 
others,  again,  such  agencies  work  in  cooperation  with  ctinics.  Of  the 
286  agencies  reporting  prenatal  work  by  nurses,  59  report  that  they 
support  obstetrical  cUnics. 

UTTLB   MOTHERS'   LEAGUES  OR   CLASSES  FOR    mSTRUCTINO    TOT7NO    GIRLS    IN 

INFANT  HYGIENE. 

Under  this  title  are  included  classes  in  infant  hygiene  for  girls  of 
school  age  either  as  a  feature  of  the  school  curriculum  or  as  an  activity 
carried  on  outside  school  hours  by  the  health  authorities  or  by  some 
private  agency.  In  response  to  this  inquiry  44  cities  of  10,000  popu- 
lation and  over  reported  that  classes  for  Little  Mothers  had  been 
organized  by  municipal  agencies.  The  information  is  presented  in 
Table  III. 

18m  p.  7.  >  Table  V,  p.  87. 
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Table  III. — Little  Motherg*  Leagtiea  or  classes  for  instnuuing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygieney  conducted  by  municipal  agencies  in  cities  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000 
and  over  y  1915. 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  field  indicated.] 


State  and  city. 


Nam* 
berof 
girls  in- 
struct- 
ed an- 
nually. 


California: 

Los  Angeles 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport  i 

Hartfwd 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington 

Illinois: 


La 


Chi< 

Oglesbyj 
Hygienic  Institute,  Depart- 


[cago.. 
sSIe, 


Peru,  and  Oi 


ment  of  Health. 
Indiana: 

Gary» 

Kansas: 

Topeka*  

Masmchnsetts: 

Holyoke».... 

Northampton 

SiMingfifeld . . . 
Hidiigan: 

Detroit 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City.. 
New  Jeney: 

Hacka]sack^ 

Newark , 

Orange 


100 


Instructicm 
given  by- 


Leo* 
tiu'es. 


500 

120 

4,000 
180 


100 

472 

20 

(*) 


Passaic 

New  York: 

Bufl&lo 

Dunkirk 

Jamestown  >.. 
New  York.... 


Ogdeosburgi. 
Oban^...... 

Poughkeepsie. 


Rochester... 

Sclienectady. 

Utica^ 

YoDkfics*.... 
Ohio: 

Alliance  1.... 

Cincinnati. . . 

Cleveland*.. 

Elyriai 

Oklahoma: 

Enidi 


100 
35 


1,500 

J') 
•200 

'i7,*638 


X 


X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


Demon- 
stra- 
tions. 


Badges 
worn. 


X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


126 

450 
50 


097 


1,110 
2,500 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Classes. 


In  schools. 


During 
school 
hours. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Out- 
side of 
school 
hours. 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Elsewhere. 


Plajrgrounds. 
Model  fiats. 


Weighing  statioo 
and  health  de* 
partment  labo- 
ratory. 

Playgrounds. 


Playgrounds,  in- 
fant-welfare sta- 
tions, and  settle- 
ment houses. 


Child-welfare   sta> 
tion. 


1  Details  not  supplied. 

s  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Topeka  Public  Health  Nursing  Assn. 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Holyoke  Infant  Hygiene  Assn. 


<  Number  not  supplied, 
ipplied;  < 

mpUed:  < 
s  Cooperates  wftb  MiUc  Committee. 


>pue( 
•  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Children's  Relief  and  Qeoeral  Welfare  Society. 
'  Approximately. 
DeuOs  not  supplied:  cooperates  with  Olean  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 


supf 
•ximateiy. 

m 

•  Cooperates  with  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 


•  A 

f 
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Table  III. — Little  Mothers*  Leagues  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene f  conducted  by  municipal  agencies  in  cities  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000 
and  over,  19i5— Continued. 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  field  indicated.] 


State  and  city. 


Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsbui|h 

Reading 

Rhode  Island: 

Providence 

South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen  ^ 

Tennessee: 

Nashville! 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City  1. 
Vindnia: 

Norfolk* 

Wisconsin: 

La  Crosse  I 

Milwaukee 


Num- 
ber of 
girls  in- 
struct- 
ed an- 
nually. 


9,906 

3,000 

03 

36 


5,242 


Instruction 
given  by — 


Lec- 
tures. 


X 
X 
X 


Demon- 
stra- 
tions. 


X 

X 
X 


Badges 
worn. 


X 
X 


Classes. 


In  schools. 


During 
school 
hours. 


X 
X 


Out- 
side of 
school 
hours. 


Elsewhere. 


Milk  stations. 


*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  King's  Daughters  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 
~ ""  "      "Chs " 


1  Details  not  supplied. 
*  Details  not  supplied; 
I  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Associated  Charities  of  La  Crosse. 

The  number  of  young  girls  instructed  annually  is  given  as  48,476. 
Chicago  reports  4,000  of  these;  New  York,  17,638;  Philadelphia, 
9,906;  Pittsburgh,  3,000;  Milwaukee,  5,242.  In  12  cities  a  distinc- 
tive badge  is  supplied,  either  free  or  for  a  small  sum,  to  the  girls 
in  these  classes  or  clubs. 

In  addition,  the  following  private  agencies  reported  some  work 
imder  the  heading  of  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  or  classes: 

state  and  city.  Agency. 

Alabama: 

Clanton Chilton  County  Health  Committee.^ 

California: 

Oakland Baby  Hospital  of  Alameda  County. 

Connecticut: 

Hartford Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Litchfield District  Nursing  Association.* 

,,.j J,  .  (District  Nurse  Association. 

Middletown J       .,„      .      _ 

(Social  Service  League. 

New  Haven Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Association. 

Florida: 

Jacksonville Infant  Welfare  Society. 

Illinois: 

Chicago Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery. 

Moline King's  Daughters,  visiting  nurse  department. 


1  Afflliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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State  and  city.  Agsnoy. 

Indiana: 

South  Bend Children's  Free  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 

Kansas: 

Lawrence Social  Service  League. 

Kentucky: 

Paducah Settlement  House.' 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans Child  Welfare  Association. 

Maine: 

Portland Edward  Mason  Dispensary,  milk  station. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston Denison  House,  Boston  College  Settlement. 

Lincoln  House. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association. 

Fall  River District  Nursing  Association. 

Gloucester Gloucester  District  Nursing  Association. 

Leicester Leicester  Samaritan  Association. 

Lowell Lowell  Guild. 

Lynn Day  Nursery  Association  (baby  clinic). 

North  Adams Visiting  Nurse  Aid  Association. 

Swampscott Swampscott  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Waltham Waltham  District  Nursing  Association. 

Minnesota: 

Duluth Scottish  Rite  Masons,  infant-welfare  department. 

St.  Paul St.  Paul  Baby  Welfare  Association. 

Missouri: 

St.  Joseph Baby  Welfare  Association. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln Charity  Organization  Society. 

New  Jersey: 

Camden Visiting  Nurse  Society. 

Jersey  City Child  Welfere  Association. 

Long  Branch Long  Branch  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Madison Town  Improvement  Settlement  House. 

Morristown Central  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 

Neighborhood  House  Association. 

Orange Diet  Kitchen  of  the  Oranges. 

Visiting  Nurses' Association  of  Orange  and  West  Orange. 

South  Orange Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick. 

New  York: 

Albany Central  Christian  Mothers  Union. 

Buffalo District  Nursing  Association. 

Cohoes State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Cohoes  Conmiittee  on 

Prevention  of  TuberculosiB. 

Glens  Falls Child  Welfare  Committee. 

Ithaca - .  -Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Ithaca  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

New  York New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor. 
Sunnyside  Day  Nursery. 

Purchase Purchase  Visiting  Nurse  Association.' 

Syracuse Infant  Welfare  Association. 

Utica Baby  Welfare  Committee  of  Utica. 

Bureau  of  Charities  and   Society  for  Prevention  of 

-     Cruelty  to  Children. 

Visiting  Nurse  Association. 


Watertown. 


>  AfflUatad  with  Amerlon  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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State  and  city.  Agency. 

Ohio: 

Akron George  T.  Perkins  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Cincinnati Union  Bethel  Settlement. 

Columbus Instructive  District  Nursing  Association. 

Pennsylvania: 

Butler Women's  Industrial  Club. 

Easton St.  John's  Lutheran  Church. 

Erie Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Johnstown Associated  Charities  of  Greater  Johnstown. 

Lebanon Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Meadville Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Palmerton New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pennsylvania).* 

Philadelphia Baptist  Settlement  House. 

Child  Federation. 

Children's  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Cohocksink  Mothers'  Club. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Osteopathic  Society. 

Wilkes-Barre Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Texasr 

Houston Houston  Settlement  Association. 

Social  Service  Federation. 

Virginia: 

Hot  Springs Hot  Springs  Valley  Nursing  Association.* 

Leesbuig Lena  Morton  Memorial  Nurse. 

AVashington: 

Mount  Vernon Skagit  County  public  health  nurse. 

Wisconsin: 

Neenah  and  Menasha Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Neenah  and  Menasha. 

Two  Rivers Ladies  Charitable  Association. 

WORK  FOR  PREVENTION  OP  INFANT  BUNDNBSS. 

The  statements  shown  in  General  Table  1  concerning  the  prevention 
of  infant  blindness  relate  solely  to  work  by  nurses.  Such  work  was 
reported  by  181  cities  as  carried  on  by  251  agencies. 

General  Table  4,  on  page  106,  is  a  Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rul- 
ings Relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes, 
founded  on  a  statement  published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  revised  to  include  the  laws  of  1915. 

MILK  INSPECTION. 

Inquiries  covering  coimtry  milk  inspection,  the  scoring  of  dairies 
and  stores  selling  milk,  score  cards  employed,  enforcement  of  bacteri- 
ological standards,  and  pasteurization  ordinances  were  sent  to  all 
cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over. 
Of  the  599  cities,  410  rephed  that  milk  inspection  was  carried  on. 
Only  298  of  these,  however,  supplemented  this  statement  by  return- 
ing the  special  schedule  calling  for  detailed  information.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  information  from  these  special  schedules  is  presented  in 
General  Table  3,  page  100. 

1  AfliUated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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Of  the  298  cities  represented,  all  except  68  reported  country  milk 
inspection.  Dairies  are  scored  in  228  cities  and  stores  selling  milk 
in  98.  The  card  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  that  card,  has  been  adopted  in  146  cities;  a  bacteriological 
standard  is  enforced  in  176  cities;  a  pasteurization  ordinance  is  re- 
ported by  only  43  cities. 

HOSPRALS  AND  DISPE1I8AIUB& 

As  explained  elsewhere,  this  report  deals  with  the  infant-welfare 
and  prenatal  work  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  only  so  far  as  such 
work  relates  to  the  instruction  of  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  in 
infant  hygiene  and  in  the  hygiene  of  pr^nancy  and  to  f oDow-up  work 
by  hospital  nurses  in  keeping  under  observation  babies  who  have  left 
the  hospital.  No  attempt  was  made  to  address  all  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  bring  out  this  information;  the  inquiry 
included,  as  in  other  cases,  only  those  institutions  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  original  sources  of  information,*  with  a  few  institu- 
tions added  in  the  course  of  correspondence. 

COOFBRATION  BBTWRBN  AOBNCIBS. 

It  has  be^n  found  impossible  to  present  information  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  minute  points  of  cooperation  between  the  different 
private  agencies  engaged  in  infant-welfare  work  and  between  such 
agencies  and  city  health  departments.  In  the  larger  cities  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  the  health  departments  cooperate  freely 
with  all  organizations  having  work  in  any  way  touching  on  the  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality.  Obviously  in  a  statistical  statement  an 
attempt  to  describe  such  cooperation  would  not  be  practicable.  But 
where  the  information  available  has  pointed  to  definite  phases  of 
cooperation,  such  phases^  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  indicated. 

CITIES  IN  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  certain  phases  of  infant-welfare 
work  in  cities  of  different  population  groups.  It  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cities  represented  in  other  tables,  a  group  of  places  having 
a  population  in  1910  of  less  than  10,000'  and  thus  gives  some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  smaller  commimities.  The  information 
concerning  this  last  group  has  been  gained  more  or  less  incidentally 
rather  than  by  an  exhaustive  inquiry  and  does  not  by  any  means 
cover  all  infant-welfare  work  in  the  smaller  places.  It  has  a  certain 
significance,  however,  as  showing  the  tendency  to  include  the  in- 
struction of  mothers  and  prospective  mothers  in  infant  hygiene  as  a 
part  of  general  nursing  work. 

1  See  p.  7.  s  For  list  of  cities  see  General  Table  2,  p.  96. 
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lu  spite  of  the  spread  of  baby-saving  activities  in  the  past  few 
years,  238  or  43  per  cent  of  the  661  infant-weKare  stations,  together 
with  345  or  39  per  cent  of  the  877  station  nurses,  and  523  or  49  per 
cent  of  the  1,062  nurses  not  connected  with  station  work,  are  found 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  eight  cities  of'  over  500,000,  representing  a 
total  population  of  11,511,841.  Of  the  nurses  who  devote  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  prenatal  work,  40  per  cent  are  working  in 
these  eight  large  cities;  but  the  figures  show  that  agencies  in  other 
groups  of  cities  as  weU  are  not  neglecting  this  important  phase  of 
infant-welfare  work. 

COMPAMSON    OF   WORK   BY    MUNICIPAL    AND    PRIVATE 

AGENCIES. 

The  agency  by  which  the  work  is  carried  on  may  be  the  munici- 
pality, either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  a  private  agency,  or 
an  exclusively  private  agency.  According  to  the  reports,  infant- 
weKare  work  is  carried  on  by  mimicipalities  or  private  agencies 
through  infant-welfare  stations  or  through  instruction  of  mothers  in 
their  homes  by  nurses  in  287  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  The 
number  of  cities  in  which  some  work  of  this  character  is  done  by 
the  municipality  or  by  the  mimicipality  in  cooperation  with  some 
private  agency  is  149.  Infant-welfare  stations  are  operated  by  the 
municipalities  in  60  cities;  instruction  of  mothers  in  their  homes  is 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  nurses  in  100  cities;  prenatal  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  nurses  in  63  cities.  The  total  number 
of  cities  in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  private  agencies  is  264. 

It  is  found  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  only  in  one  group — cities 
having  a  population  of  between  100,000  and  500,000 — does  the  num- 
ber of  stations  maintained  by  cities  or  by  cities  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate agencies  exceed  the  number  maintained  by  private  agencies  alone. . 
The  city  stations,  however,  in  two  groups — the  500,000  and  over 
and  the  100,000  to  500,000 — ^maintain  as  large  a  staff  of  nurses  as  the 
private  agencies.  Of  the  nurses  not  connected  with  station  work 
who  visit  mothers  in  their  homes,  the  number  maintained  by  mimici- 
pal  or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies  in  the  eight 
cities  of  500,000  population  and  over  is  foimd  to  be  much  lai^er  than 
that  employed  by  private  agencies.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  school  nurses  in  summer  in  infant-welfare  work. 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  private  agencies  in  all  the  different 
population  groups  outclass  mimicipal  agencies  in  the  number  of 
stations  and  in  the  number  of  nurses  in  station  work  and  of  those 
not  connected  with  stations.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  coimtry  and  in  nearly  all  population  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  groups  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division,  the 
East  North  Central,  and  one  group  in  the  Pacific  division. 
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A  comparison  in  detail  of  infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  by 
private  agencies,  and  by  mimicipal  cooperating  with  private  agencies, 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  is  shown  in  Table- V. 

Table  V. — Infant-welfare  work  carried  on  through  stations  and  through  nurses  not  con- 
nectedwith  stations  j  and  prenatal  worky  distrilmted  according  to  character  of  agencies  and 
divisions,  1915. 


m 

Character  of  agency  and 

Infant-welfare  stations. 

Instruction   in   inAmt 
hygiene  in  homes  by 
nurses  not  connected 
with     infant-weli^tre' 
stations— Number  of 
nurses. 

Prenatal 
work- 
Number 
of  nurses. 

division. 

Nomher. 

Nurses. 

Sunsner. 

Winter. 

Full 
time. 

Sum- 
mer. 

Win- 
ter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Full 
time. 

Part 
time. 

FuU 
time. 

Part 
time. 

Part 
tiniA 

Full 
time. 

Part 
time. 

Full 
time. 

Part 
time. 

i 

United  States 

539 

397 

714 

152 

488 

116 

466 

460 

122 

491 

45 

893 

MonicipaL 

181 

295 

63 

76 

117 

235 

45 

51 

283 

342 

89 

97 

20 

120 

12 

23 

140 

277 

71 

57 

27 
79 
10 

9 

371 
74 
21 

55 

56 

391 

13 

74 

39 
70 
13 

38 

63 

408 

20 

75 

13 
31 

1 

12 

179 

Private 

628 

Cooperating 

86 

New  England . . 

108 

Mnnioipftl. 

6 
59 
11 

252 

***43' 
8 

174 

8 

84 

5 

323 

3 
20 

57 

2 

53 

2 

203 

■"9" 
55 

35 

17 

3 

234 

10 

50 

5 

155 

22 
13 

3 

19 

6 

63 

6 

171 

"ii* 
1 

18 

17 

Private 

86 

CooperatiT^e 

5 

Middli^  Atlantic 

847 

*nt 

IfnninipfM 

124 

118 
10 

117 

84 
84 

90 

190 

121 

12 

181 

14 

40 

3 

36 

95 

102 

6 

144 

24 
30 

1 

29 

216 
18 

166 

13 
141 

1 

153 

2 

15 

2 

49 

23 

143 

5 

158 

11 
7 

8 

124 

Private*. » 

Coowratine ,   , 

220 
3 

EaatNortii  Central 

290 

Mn"iripal 

27 
53 
37 

37 

15 
47 
28 

30 

51 
65 
65 

32 

1 

31 

4 

18 

28 

58 
58 

23 

'"25" 
4 

7 

117 
34 
15 

5 

7 

144 

2 

15 

11 

35 

3 

11 

8 

145 

5 

24 

2 

6 

1 

16 

Private 

212 

Cooperatine 

62 

West  Nortli  Central 

56 

ifnnfofpAl 

8 

27 

2 

25 

6 
24 

25 

4 

26 
2 

26 

2 

16 

3 
20 

2 
5 

■***2* 
3 

4 

5 
9 

1 

38 

'***6* 
5 

4 

5 
19 

"*"i' 

4 

Private. 

47 

Cooperating  .       .    . 

6 

ftHi**  Atlantic.    

14 

25 

11 

38 

3 

52 

MnnidiHil 

2 
2 

1 

14 

21 

3 

1 

3 

1 

14 
21 
3* 

1 

"3' 
2 

A 

Private 

23 
2 

12 

23 
2 

11 

22 
4 

25 

9 
5 

21 
4 

18 

6 
5 

37 

Cooperating 

9 

EastSootliCenUtkl 

9 

Mnr^icipal 

•  6 
7 

5 

6 

15 
10 

9 
9 

7 

Private 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Cooperating 

West  South  Central 

4 

4 

11 

1 

11 

1 

,1 

5 

1 

5 

13 

Municipal 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1 

6 

1 

10 

1 

1 

12 

Cooperating 

1 

Mon^^i".... 

1 

7 

7 

7 

Mnriiripal 

5 

1 

6 

1 

Private 

7 

7 

7 

Cooperating 

PflCffl<< 

11 

11 

13 

3 

7 

3 

12 

12 

1 

11 

If^in^fpnV      ,       V    , 

6 
5 

6 
5 

9 

4 

■""3' 

3 

4 

5 
6 

1 

5 
6 

1 

*'**i' 

5 

Private 

3 

5 

Cooperating 

1 

GENERAL  TABLES. 


ExFLANATOBT  NoTB. — ^Absence  of  entry  in  any  of  the  columns  indicates  that  a 
positive  statement  has  been  received  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  no  iniant-welfare 
work  was  being  carried  on. 

Reference  to  a  footnote  ''No  information  supplied, "  indicates  that  no  response  has 
been  received  to  the  Children's  Bureau  inquiries. 

Reference  to  a  footnote  **Work  reported.  Detailed  information  not  available/* 
indicates  that  the  agency  stated  upon  the  preliminary  schedule  that  some  work  was 
carried  on  but  did  not  fill  out  the  supplemental  schedules  asking  for  detailed 
Information. 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 


11 

12 

13 

14* 

15 

16 

17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 


State  and  city. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston 

Bessemer 

Birmingham.. 


Gadsden. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 
Selma 


ABIZONA. 


Phoenix. 
Tucson.. 


ABKANSA8. 


Argenta 

Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Springs. 
Little  Rock. 


Pine  Bluff. . 
Tezarkana'. 


CALIPOBNU. 

Alanfeda 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 


Eureka 

Fresno 

Long  Beach , 
Los  Angeles , 
Oakland.... 


Pasadena. 
Pomona . . 
Redlands. 


Riverside 

Sacramento 

Ban  Bernardino. 

Ban  Diego 

SanFruuiisco.. 


Agency. 


MunicipaL 


.do.i 
.do. 


Infant  Wel&re  Assn.,  1622  S.  Thir- 
teenth St. 

MunicipaL 

do 

do 

do.» 


Municipal. 
.....do 


Municipal..' 

....do.C. 

do.i 

....do 

United  Charities  Assn.,  City  Hall 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  State 
Bank  Building. 

MunicipaL 

do 


Municipal 

do 

do 

Berkeley  Dispensary,*  954  University 
St. 

MunicipaL 

do 

do 

Municipal  (division  of  child  welfare). . 

Municipal 

Baby  Hospital  of  Alameda  County, 
5105  Dover  St. 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Associated  Charities,  room  5,  City  Hall . 

Municipal 

do 

do 

do.i 

do 

University  of  California  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, Second  and  Parnassus  A  ves. 

CertifledMilk  and  Babv  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee (Assn.  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae).i 


Infimt-weUare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


p 

OQ 


I 


} 


6 
2 


)■ 


I 


6 
2 


I 


i. 


r 


286 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


MOO 


6 


450     20 


9 


I 
1 


Winter 


I 


3 
2 


1  No  information  supplied. 

s  Under  lOiXX)  population.    Joint  population  of  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex.,  15,446. 
*  Overhead  expenses  included  in  city  tax  budget.   City  health  department  and  Certified  Milk  and 
Baby  Hygiene  Committee,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumns,  cooperate. 
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cities  and  towns  honing  a  poptdation  in  1910  of  lOflOO  and  over^  1916, 
being  done  in  the  field  desJgoftted.] 


Infant-weUure  stations— Conttamed. 


Instmctlon  given  to 
mothers. 


1^9 


Am 


55 


I 


II 


II 


icnk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instraotion  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inftmt- 
welfltfe  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


Winter. 


^ 

Pk 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


8 


i 


S 


I 
2 
8 

4 

6 
0 
7 
8 


0 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 


X 
X 


X 
X 


I** 
115 


X 
X 


17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 

28 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
84 
85 
30 
87 
88 

80 


X 


1 
2 
2 


(») 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

(•) 


{ 


n 


(') 


« For  period  of  approximately  0  months. 

•  City  furnishes  supplies  for  clinic  of  Dispensary  of  University  of  Southern  Calilomia. 

•  Limited. 

7  All  nurses  in  training  school  have  8  weeks  prenatal  nursing. 
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Tablb  1. — Infant-welfare  work  hy  munidpaL  and  private  agendes  in  dties 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


^ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
0 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


13 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
80 


State  and  dty. 


CAuroBinA— oontd. 


San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


Agem^. 


Santa  Cms. 
Stockton... 
Valleio 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs . .. 
Denver 


Pueblo.. 
Trinidad. 


CONNZCnCUT. 

Ansonla 


Bridgeport. 


Bristol. 


Danborr... 
Oreenwich. 
Hartl^ird... 


MunicfoaL 

-...do.Tn 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  133  B.  Haley  St. 
MunicipaL 

;j;;do*»!!!*!;;!i!;!;*;;!;!!;!!;;;i!!; 


Municipal 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  530  Temple  Court 
Building. 

MunicipaL 

.....do.d 


Manchester... 
Meriden  town. 


Middletown. 


Nangatuck.. 
New  Britain. 


New  Haveo. 


New  London. 
Norwalk 


Municipal 

Nurse  Assn.,  Ansonia,  Derby,  and 
Shelton. 

MunicipaL 

Bridgeport  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  475 
State  St. 

MunicipaL 

Bristol  Vi^thig  Nurse  Assn.,*  343  N. 
MataStV 

Municipal* 

do.V. 

do 

Babies  Hospital,*  243  Market  St 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  34  Charter  Oak 
Ave. 

Municipal...: 

Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester. . . 

Municipal 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 32  Crown  St. 

Municipal 

District  Nurse  Assn.,  181  High  St 

Social  Service  League,  165  Broad  St... 

Municipal* 

do 

Milk  Supply  Staticm 

VLdting  l^urse  Assn.,  65  S.  High  St.. . 

Municroal 

Infant  wellare  Assn.,  200  Orange  St. . . 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  200  Orange  St. . . 

Municipal 

Associated  Charities 

Munich 


Inltot-welilure  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


QQ 


u 


1 
i' 


I 


1 


44 


1- 


I 


U 


I 


I! 


103 


175 


»18 


M 


104 


165 


s 


(«) 


o 


6 

i 


Nurses. 


Bum- 
mer. 


1 
1 


3 
*4 


I 
I 


1  Baby  conference  once  a  week;  general  dispensary  2  afternoons  a  week, 
s  No  information  surolied. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  To  oertam  extent  by  school  nurse.' 

*  For  period  of  2  months. 

*  Between  mothers  and  nuraes;  family  i>hysicians  consulted  when 


3 


2 


Whiter. 


I 


•1 
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and  towM  having  a  popiUaHon  in  1910  of  lOfiOO  and  over,  1915— Continued. 
being  done  in  the.ii«kl  designated.] 


a  I 

§a 


Inftnt-weltire  station*— Cootlnned. 


Imtmctian  gtven  to 
mothen. 


Am 


2J 


9 

1*3 


4i 

4 


Milkdis- 

peo8wi« 


I 


I 


iBBtTVLCtUm  in  inluit 
hygliene  in  hornet 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inliuit- 
weUsffe  stations— 
Number  of  nones. 


Sonuner. 


1 


Winter. 


Ph 


Prenatal 


Nnisos. 


Si 


QQ 


3 


•8 

9 


X 
X 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
0 


7 
8 
0 

10 
11 


12 
13 

14 
16 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
.88 
89 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


6 


(•), 


(») 


''\ 


(*) 


•X 
X 
X 


(*). 


(•) 


0) 


7 
0) 


{ 


8 

•7 


II 


X 


ifX 


10 

1 


10  X 


u 


'  OensralcoopflratioQ  by  physicians. 

•  School  nurses. 

*  Help  from  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  in  care  of  sick  babies. 
M  Av^ble  for  students  of  Yale  Medical  School. 

»  Financed  by  Civic  Federation. 

"  Milk  dispcnaed,  but  no  regular  station  maintained. 


•X 
X 


{; 
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1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
« 

7 
8 


10 
Jl 


12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 


83 


Table  1. — Ir\f<ml^elfaTe  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  city. 


coNNScncuT— oon. 


Orange... 
Stamford. 


Torrington.. 
WalUngford. 
Waterbury., 


Willimantic 

DKLAWABB. 

Wilmington 

DDT.  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


FLOBIDA. 

TacksooyHle... 


Key  West. 
Pensaoola. 
Tampa.... 


OIOBOIA. 


AthflDS 

Atlanta.... 
Augusta.. . 
Brunswick. 
Columbus.. 
Macon 


Rome 

Savannah. 


Waycross 

IDAHO. 

Boise 


Agency. 


Infimt-welfare  stations' 


Num- 
ber. 


I 
E 
E 

QQ 


I 

ft 


ti 


Monlcipali 

....do 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Richmond  House 

MunicQNas 

....do.\V..T 

.....do 

Waterbury  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  37 

Central  Ave. 
Municipal 


Munich)al 

West  End  Reading  Co.  Milk  D^t  >. 


Municipal « 

Friendship  House,  324  Virginia  Ave. 

SE. 
Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society, 

2506  K  St. 

Noel  House,  1663  Kramer  PI.  NB 

Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.,  1322 

Twenfy-dd&th  St. 
Woman^  CUnio  Auxiliary,  716  Thhr- 

teenthSt 


1 

•1 


Municipal 

Infant  Welfare    Society ,i«  Engineer 
Bldg. 

Municipal ^ 

do 7. 

do 


Municipal' 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.« 

do 

do 

Mary  MacLean  Circle  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters, 343  Drayton  St. 
Municipal 


100 


597 


(«) 


813 


Municipal  1 


Nurses. 


Bum- 
mer. 


I 


20 


(•) 


I 

I 


Winter. 


I 


3 


»5 


365 


(«) 


(") 


^ 
(k 


(•) 


»5 


>  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

>  No  information  supplied, 
s  Limited. 

*  Supplies  literature  for  distribution  by  infant-welfare  agmcles. 

*  Nurse  supplied  by  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society. 
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and  tovms  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  lPi5— Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.! 


Infiuit-welfiure  stations— Cootinaed. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


-a 


1 


a 

1 


li 

^  a 

-I 


9 


I 


>» 

n 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


i 


Instnictkm  in  inluit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  eon- 
nected  with  inlmt- 
weUwe  stations^ 
Number  of  nurses. 


ftumiiMr. 


I 


I 


0) 


P4 


0) 


Winter. 


0) 


I 


0) 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nursss. 


i 


J 


3 


s 

uo 


a 


s 


"8 

I 


»X 
X 
X 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
« 
7 
8 


X 

•X 


10 

11 


13 

13 

14 

16 
Id 

17 


18 
19 

90 
21 
22 


34 
25 
90 
37 
28 
20 
80 
31 

82 


»X     83 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


6 
1 


5 
1 


(•) 


X 
X 


•2 


•  2 


X 
X 


»X 
X 
X 

»x 


(»)  I  0) 


0) 


0)     0) 


0) 


0) 


X 

»X 


*  Diet  Utolm  oocmerates  in  maintaining  station. 

'  Part  time  glTsn  to  follow-up  work  ofWashhigton  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.  stations. 

*  Instructiaa  by  ^ysioians  on  staff. 

*  1  sdiool  nurse  whoooopsrates  with  Inisnt  WeUare  Sodety;  1  nurse  for  work  among  colored  populatioo. 
**  teecfficooopefmtioa  by  board  of  health. 

u  CfsDflral  ooopsration  by  physioiaos. 
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Table  1. — Infcml-vjelfaTe  work  by  municipal  and  private  agendes  In  ttfU$ 

(Sign  (X)  signifies  thftt  some  woik  is 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
25 

27 
28 
20 
30 


81 
32 
83 
34 

85 
35 
37 

88 
30 
40 


State  and  city. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Aurora. 

Belleville..... 
Bloomington. 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign... 
Cliicago. 


Chicago  Heists. 

Cicero 

Danville 

Decatur 


East  St.  Louis. 

Elgin 

Evanston 


Freeport.. 
Galesburg. 


Jacksonville 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

La  Salle  (associated 

with  Peru  and 

Oglesby). 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Moline. 


Oak  Park. 
Peoria 


Quincy. 


Agency* 


MonidpaL 

do 

do 

do.» 

do. 

do 

do.« 

Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene)^. 
Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,* 

104  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  West  Side  Dis- 

pensary^l012  Maxwell  St. 
Lying-in  Hospital   and    Dispensary, 

1336  Newberry  Ave. 
Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery,*  818  Gilpin 

Piece. 
Olivet  Dispensary,  1500  Hudson  St. . . . 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Chicago,*  104 

8.  Michigan  Ave. 

Monidpal 

do 

do 

do 

Woman's  Club » 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  732  Emerson  St. 

Municipal 

do 

Oalflsbuig  VisiUng  Nurse  Assn.,  City 

Hall. 

Municipal 

do. 

do 

Hygienic  Institute,  Department  of 

Health  for  La  Salle,  Peru,  and 

Oglesby.u 

Mumcipal 

do 

do 

King's  Dau^terSjVisiting  nurse  de- 
pigment, 15301  Third  Ave. 

Municipal! 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Committee,  Associated 

Charities.i  301  City  Hall. 

Child's  Welfare  I^eague  1 , 

Pure  mflk  dispensary  1 

Municipal 


Infimt-weUare  statioiis. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


3 
21 


(•) 


3 
21 

1 


•  •  •  • 


1^ 

if 
11 


1,060 
5,402 

028 


10 


140 


165 


3 
23 

«3 


(>•) 


0«) 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


0 
24 


3 


I 


Winttf. 


3 
24 


I 


t  No  information  supplied. 

s  Health  department,  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Chicago,  and  other  agencies  cooperate  with  Inftot  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Chicago,  under  which  all  infant-welfare  work  is  centralized, 
s  School  nurses  employed  In  summer.    Cooperate  with  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago. 

•  3  additi<mal  phjrsidans  in  summer. 

•  Furnishes  hi^quarters  for  1  station,  maintained  by  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago. 

•  Staff  of  day  nursery  available  for  this  work. 
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and  toums  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  iPi5— Continued, 
being  done  In  the  Held  designated.] 


Infcnt-welJMestatioPB  Continued. 


bistniciion  given  to 
mothefs. 


^1 

hi 

gSd 


S- 


I 


to 


ii 
Is 


n 


imkdJs- 

peP8wi« 


4 
3 


"S 

s 


Inftniction  In  inlmt 
hygiene  In  homes 
by  nurses  not  oon- 
neoted  with  InfEmt- 
weltire  stations^ 
Number  of  nurses. 


ftunmsf. 


1 

Pk 


Winter. 


I 


I 

p4 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 

P4 


X 
X 
X 


1 
a 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 
18 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
20 
80 


81 
82 
83 
84 

85 

86 
87 

88 

80 
40 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


*03 


3 


68 


68 


X 
X 


(•) 

1 
68 


X 
X 


»X 
X 


•X 


•X 

»x 

X 


»x 


TLhnKed. 

•  Work  reported.   Detailed  InformatloQ  not  available. 

*  A  ooorse  of  baby  conferenoes  held  In  summer  of  1014. 
>•  Oeneral  cooperation  by  physidans. 

u  Laroely  supported  by  private  gifts. 
I  Health  d^Mirtment  physicians. 
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Table  1. — InfaM^elfare  work  hy  municxpal  and  private  agencies  in  ciUa 

[Sign  ( X )  signifies  that  8ome  work  is 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

e 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 

81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 

30 
40 

41 

42 
43 

44 


State  and  city. 


nxiNOis— continued. 


Rockford. 


Rock  Island. 


Springfield. 

Streator 

Waulcegan. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson 

East  Chicago. 


Elkhart.... 
Elwo6d.... 
Evansville. 


Fort  Wayne. 


Ctary 

Hammond.. 
Huntington. 


Indianapolis. 


Jeflersonvllle. 

E(dcomo 

Lafayette.... 


Laporte 

Logansixnt. 


Marion. 

Michigan  City. 
Miahawaka... 

Hnncie 

New  Albany.. 

Pern 

Richmond 


South  Bend.. 


Terra  Haute. 


Vincennes. 


Agency. 


XnHant-weUare  stations. 


Municipal 

Visiting  nurse  department,  Public 
Welfare  Assn.,  116  S.  Wyman  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  West  End  Set- 
tlement House. 

MunicipaL , 

.....do*. , 

.....do. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


i 


si 


■s 

g 


1 

a 


} 


(«) 


532 


85 


} 


4 

2 


«1,352 


MunidpaL : 

....do 

Welfare  Association. 

Municipal 

....do 

....do 

Babies'  Milk  Fund  Assn.  of  Evansville. 

Municipal 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

Municipal 

....do 

do.» 

Local  Council  of  Women,>  335  W.  Ma- 
tilda St. 

Munidpal 

Children's  Aid  Assn. .  City  Hall 

Bethany  Sodal  Center  and  Planner 
House. 

Municipal  i 

do 

do.t 

Flower  Mission* 

Municipal 

do 

Red  Cross  Assn.  of  Cass  County,  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

Municipal < 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.« 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Commeicial 
Club  rooms. 

Municipal , 

Children's  Free  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pital, 1031  W.  Division  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  South  Bend,* 
210  Jefferson  Bldg. 

Municipal 

Terra  uaute  Social  BetUement,*  20 
N.  First  St. 

Municipal 

1  Work  reported.    Dotafled  information  not  available. 

s  No  information  supplied. 

s  Under  5  years  of  age. 

« Deliverea  by  mUk  committee  to  home,  upon  orders. 


35 

56i 


Nursee. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


3 
2 


12 


5 
2 


1 


Winter. 


§ 


2 
2 


120 


U 


2 
2 


I 

P4 
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and  towns  hamng  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915— Continued . 
being  dono  in  the  field  dedgnsted.] 


Infuit^«reUltfe8t9tion»-<}ontinned. 


Instructicm  given  to 
mothers. 


M  OB 

i 


^9 


x 


9 

Is 

•go 


1- 


Mflkdis- 
pensed. 


•3 


I 


lostniction  in  inluit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inftmt- 
weUtf  e  stations^ ,. 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 

A4 


Winter. 


p4 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nunee. 


1 

04 


2 
2 


S 
I 

9: 
I 

QQ 


I 


s 


o 


e 


s 


6 


»x 
»x 

X 
X 


I 


1 

2 

8 
4 

5 
0 

7 


(») 


(») 


X 
X 


H 


8 

9 

10 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


*x 

X 


(») 


•10 


t'i 


0) 


0) 


^^ 


(0 


0) 


0) 


0) 


6 
2 


X 
X 


»X 
X 


X 

»x 
»x 


X 

»x 


{22 


23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
26 
20 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 

44 


»X 
X 


X 

•X 


X 

»x 


X 


•  School  nurses. 

•  Limited. 

Y  Services  of  two  untrained  workers. 


36248**— 16- 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  hy  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  citie$ 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  8ome  work  Is 


State  and  city. 

AgsDoy. 

* 

Infant-welfare  stations. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Inftots  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

CO 

g 

Nurses. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Sum- 
mer. 

Whiter. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

I 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

IOWA. 

Boone 

Municipal 

2 

B^rUngton 

....  .do. 

8 

4 
6 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton... 

Child  Welfture  Committee  of  the  Red 

Cross. 
Visiting  Nurses  Assn.  of  Burlington, 

416  Columbia  St. 
MunlnipAl^  -  -  -  r  - , 

ai 

1 

(») 

9 

1 

.... 

1 

«  «  •  • 

0 

do.* : 

7 

Cooncil  Bluffs 

do  * 

8 

Davenport 

do 

9 
10 

Des  Moines 

Davenport  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  1216 

W.ThirdSt. 
Municipal 

1 

1 

98 

«1 

4 

4 

11 

Dubuque 

Des  Moines  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  418 

CenturvBldg. 
Mun*dpAl , .    

•1 

85 

2 

4 

1 

13 

13 

Fort  Dodge 

Dubuque  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

14 

MnnHnal . 

15 

Iowa  City 

do.*!v. 

16 

Keokuk 

da» 

17 

Marshalltown 

Mason  City 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  425  Blondeau  St. 

.... 

18 

Municipal* 

19 

do." 

%•  •  • 

.... 

ao 

Muscatine 

Cerro  Gordo  County  visiting  nurse, 

215  N.  Madison  Ave. 
M^inic*p«l 

•  •  •  • 

21 

22 

Ottumwa 

do.\7. 

23 

Sioux  City 

do 

.... 

24 

Waterloo 

Child  Welfare  Assn.  > 

.... 

25 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

28 

Munif^pAi 

27 

KANSAS. 

■ 
Atchison 

Associated  Charities  and  Corrections, 
City  Hall. 

Municipal 

28 

29 

Coffeyvllle 

do.v!: :...:....:..... 

80 

Fort  Scott 

do 

31 

'RntchimOTY .    ,    

do 

32 

Independence 

do 

83 

Kansas  City «... 

do 

* 

34 

Lawrence. 

.. .  ..do. 

35 

Leavenworth 

Parsons 

Social  Service  League 

36 

Municipal , 

87 

do 

38 

Pittsburg 

do 

39 

Topeka 

. . . .  .do .............................. 

2 

•  •  •  » 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

20 

*  *  ■  • 
.  •  •  • 

2 

40 

Wichita 

Topeka  Public  Health  Nursing  Assn. , 

CltyBldg. 
Municipal 

41 

1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

>  Work  discontinued  November,  ^914.    To  be  resumed  under  newly  organised  Social  Service  League. 

*  No  information  snpi^led. 

4  ei  physicians  cooperated  daring  the  year. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOflOO  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Iniant-weUare  ststions— Contintied. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


o  g 
—  >* 

-I 

25 


I 


•3 


n 


I 


!l 


HOk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 

S 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected witfainlant- 
weUiare  stations— 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 
I 


Winter. 


I 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Norses. 


I 


I 


1 

3 


I 
s 


a 

St 

M 

I 


X 


X 
X 


I 


1 

2 
3 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

31 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


»1 


1 


M 
1 


4 

i 


X 
X 


»x 


»x 


•x 


3 
3 


X 
X 


I 


38 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 


X 
X 
X 

>X 
X 


I 


•  Under  sapervislon  of  Des  ICoInes  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 

•  Situated  in  ''model  cottage"  of  Roadside  Settlement. 
^  Sdiool  ntirse. 

•  With  State  assistance  in  salary  of  inspector. 


X 
X 


1 
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Table  1. — InfarUrwelfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  ciUeM 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


State  and  city. 

Agency. 

Infant-welCEure  stations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infants  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

• 

i 

§ 
1 

Nurses. 

• 

§ 

1 

• 

Sum- 
mer. 

Winter. 

• 

1 

• 

• 
1 

1 

• 

1 

mm 

1 

1 

1 

KEMTUCXT. 

CflvlngtoTi 

Municipal 

2 

Frfmkfo»i: 

do.rv 

•  •  •  • 

B 

Henderson 

do 

•  •  •  • 

4 

T/^XlngtOn  r  t       t  t  r  — 

do 

*  *  *  * 

5 

Louisville 

Fayette  Tuberculosis  Assn.  and  Visit- 
ing Nurses'  Assn.,  614  W.  Main  St. 
Municipal 

1 

•  •  •  • 

22 

2 

1 

•  «  •  a 

A 

7 
8 

Newpwt 

Babies'^  Milk  Fund  Assn.  of  Louis- 

viUe.  215  £.  Walnut  St. 
Municipal 

5 

5 

628 

7 

8 

8 

•  a  a  • 

•  •  a  a 

9 

Owensboro 

do.«. 

•  •  •  ■ 

*  *  *  * 

10 

Paducah . .  

do 

•  *  •  • 

•    a    a   a 

n 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria 

Settlement  House,*  1405  S.  Third  St. . . 

*    *    *    * 

1^ 

Municipal.                       

« 

13 

Baton  Rouge 

do.v: 

.... 

a  a  a  a 

14 

Lake  Charles 

do 

*    *  *  * 

15 

Monroe 

do 

*   *   *  * 

10 

New  Orleans 

do.6 

*   *   *   • 

17 

18 

Shreveport 

Child  Welfore  Assn.,6  419  Qravier  St. . 
Municipal 

(•) 

(•) 

716 

4 

6 

6 



19 

MAINE. 

Auburn 

Municipal .... 

20 

A  ugusta 

do.*r. 

.... 

21 

PfinRnr^  -  - 

do 

22 

Blddeford 

do '. 

X) 

Lewlston 

Trull  Hospital  Aid  Assn.* 

24 

Municipal. 

25 

Portland  -  - 

do. » 

26 

Waterville 

District  NursingAssn.  of  Portland 

27 
28 

Edward  Mason  Dispensary,  milk  sta- 
tion.? 65  India  St. 
Municipal 

1 

1 

297 

2 

M 

»1 

29 

MABTLAND. 

Baltimore 

Municipal 

30 

41 

Cumberland 

Fredrick 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of 
Baltimore.  1123  Madison  Ave. 

Mothers'  Relief  Society,  1123  Madison 
Ave. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

31 
32 

33 
34 

Maryland  Assn.  (or  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Infant  Mortality  (Babies' 
Milk  Fund  Assn. ),  10  £.  Fayette  St. 

Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium 

13 

13 

4,803 

8 

11 

3 

11 

35 

M^iriicipal                  ,  ... 

3d 

....  .do 

37 

Hagerstown. 

Frederick   County   Branch  of   the 
Maryland  Assn.  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  133  S. 
Market  St. 

Municipal 

38 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

■  •   ■  • 

1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

s  No  information  supplied. 

•  Clinic  supported  by  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

« Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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and  toums  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  iPi5— Continued, 
being  dome  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infttfit-weUiAre  stations— Continued. 


Instraotion  given  to 
mothers. 


i^ 


•^  >% 
•A 

«*  s 

IH»M 


I 


Hilkdis- 
I>en8ed. 


•3 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infiint- 
welltoe  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


I 


I 
I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


5 

I 


CQ 


g 


I 


I 

o 


•a 

I 


►> 

g 


»x 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
Id 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 


29 
30 

31 

32 
r33 


34 
35 
36 
87 


38 


•X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


6 


»X 

»X 

X 

»x 

X 


»x 


X 


1 


»X 
X 


14 


*  Appropriation  made  by  city  toward  support  of  Child  Welfare  Association. 

*  Numbk*  not  supplied. 

'  City  fumiahes  salary  of  nurse  for  Edward  Mason  Dispensary,  milk  station. 


X 
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Table  1. — Infamtr^welfwre  work  by  mumcipal  and  privaU  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  tbat  some  work  is 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

Id 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 


State  and  oity. 


MASayLCHUSBTTS. 


Adams..., 
Arlington. 
AttleDoro. 


Beverly. 
Boston.. 


Brockton. 
Brookline. 


Cambridge. 


Agency. 


Hunlcipali 

.....do 

.....do 

Attleboro  Anti-Tuberoulosis  Society, 
124  Pleasant  SL 

Municipal 

Beverly  Hospital,'  Herrick  St. 


Munic^>al  (division  of  child  hvKiene) . . 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  24  McLean 
St. 

Children's  Ho8pital,i  Huntington  Ave. 

Benison  House.  Boston  College  Settle- 
ment,»  93  Tytor  St. 

Cottage  Place  Day  Nursery ,»  1049  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  Roxbury. 

Dorchester  House,*  7  Gordon  Place 

Elizabeth  Peabody  House,^  357  Charies 

Ixifonts'  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, 55  Van  Dyke  St. 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn.,* 
561  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Lincohi  House,*  80  Emerald  St 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  social 
service  department,  Blossom  St. 

Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
82  E.  Concord  St. 

Maverick  Dispensary,  18  Chelsea  St., 
East  Boston. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Assn.,  26  Ben- 
net  St.  • 

Milk  Fund,  65  Van  Dyke  St 

Neighborhood  House,*  62  Hale  St 

North  End  Union,*  20  Parmenter  St . .. 

Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital,  26 
Charter  St. 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House,*  858 
Albany  St. 

South  Bay  Union,*  640  Harrison  Ave. . 

South  End  House,"  43  East  Canton  St. 

Woman's  Municipal  League,  209  Bea- 
con St. 

Municipal  u 

Brockton  Visithig  Nurse  Assn 

Municipal 

Brooklme  Friendly  Sodety,  Union 
Buildtog. 

Municipal. 

Neighborhood  House,  Moore  St 

Cambridge  Visiting  Nnning  Assn.,  85 
Blgelow  St. 


InilBnt-weUsre  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


« 
E 
E 

I 


(•) 
(•) 


n 


12 


(•) 


(•) 


} 


2 


} 


I 


(') 
(•) 


n 


12 


i:i 


(») 
(•) 


li 


•  143 
134 


4,097 


200 


135 
66 


3 
1 


13 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


1 
1 


17 


WMter. 


14 


^ 

A4 


1  No  information  supplied. 

s  Nuises  employed  wnen  necessary. 

s  Work  reported.  Detailed  information  not  available.  • 

*  Ont-patfent  nursing  work  done  by  Instructive  Disuict  Nursing  Assn. 

*  Give  quarters  for  imant-welfare  station  maintained  by  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Assn. 

*  Supply  nurses  for  pregnancy  clhiic  of  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 
'  Feeding  clinic. 

*  Number  visited  by  social  service  worker. 

*  Inoooperatioa  with  Woman's  Municipal  League.   Nurses  supplied  by  Instructive  District  Nuralng 


Assn. 
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and  towns  Juwing  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Izi&nt-welftff e  stations— Continued. 


Instniction  givezf  to 
mothera. 


m 

iP 

si's 
in 


•4« 


£1 


9 


►> 

m 


P4( 


ICilk  dis- 
pensed. 


•3 


Instruction  in  inlluit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infiant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 
1 


Winter. 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 
1 


9| 
I" 


I 


1 

I 


I 


1 


1 

2 


6 
7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

{ao 

31 
82 


(») 


(") 
15 

i*) 


(») 


(•) 


(») 
15 
1 


X 
X 
X 


•X 


(•) 


(•) 


8 


X 
X 


X 
X 


2 
4 


2 
3 


(W) 


X 
•X 
(«) 


X 

X 
X 

X 

X 


•X 


(") 


»X 
X 


X 
X 


X  ' 
X 


X 
X 


(") 


(") 


(") 


2 


"X 


X 
X 


{i 


33 
34 
35 


M  Formerly  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital  and  Instructive  District 
Nursing  Aaan.    Work  transferred  to  management  of  Woman's  Municipal  League. 

"  Organues  classes  for  instructicm  of  mothers  in  baby  hygiene. 

X  lliuntalns  3  pregnancy  clinics  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Maverick  Dis- 
peosarv,  the  Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital,  and  the  Neighborhood  House,  Cambridge.  Nurses  supfdied 
by  Instructive  District  Nursmg  Assn. 

^  Work  of  Brockton  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Assn.  taken  over  by  health  department. 

>«  Work  recently  organised. 

>»  Between  mothers  and  nurses. 

M  In  ooopefatkm  with  Woman's  Monioipal  League,  Boston. 
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Table  1. — Infcmirwelfare  work  by  municipal  and  privaU  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 

83 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 


State  and  city. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 


Chelsea.. 
Chicopee. 
Clfaiton.. 
Everett.. 


Fall  River. 


Fitchburg... 
Framingham. 


Gardner. . 
Olonoester. 

Oreenfleld. 


HaverhlU. 
Holyoke. . 


Lawrence. 


Leominster 
Lowell 


Lynn.. 
Maiden. 


Marlborough. 
Medford 


Melrose. 


Agency. 


Municipal 

do 

do 

do 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn., 
8  Forest  Ave. 

Municipal 

District  Nursing  Aim.,  374  Anawan  St. 

Union  Hospital,  social  service  depart- 
ment, 538  Prospect  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nursing  Assn.,  336  Main  St. . . 

Municipal 

The  Framfaigham  Nursing,  Relief,  and 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn.,  South 
Framingham. 

Municipal. 

Associated  Charities 

Municipal 

Gloucester  DistrictNursing  Assn.,  City 

Municipal 

Mothers' Club  « '. 

Greenfield  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  17 

Federal  St. 

MunicipaL 

do 

Holyoke  Inlajit  Hygiene  Assn.,  34 

Sargeant  St. 

Municipal 

Sanitary  Milk  Committee,  31  Jackson 

St. 

Lawreooe  City  Mission 

Municipjaw 

do 

Lowell  Guild,  17  Dutton  St 

Municipal 

Day  Nurserv  Assn.  (baby  clinic),  73 

Blossom  St. 

Municipal 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Society,  84 

Linden  Ave. 

Municipal 

do.. 

Medford  Visitfaig    Nurse  Assn.,    14 

Salem  St. 

Municipal. : 

Melrose  Hospital 

Municipal 

..-.do 


Infant-weUbre  stations.  . 


Num- 
ber. 


« 
E 
E 

I 


}■ 


(») 


} 


•3 


I 


1 
'3 


I 


8 


(«) 


•3 


1 
3' 


it 


788 


343 


125 


200 

iii* 


(10) 


g 


6 


•  2 


2 
"1 


(") 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


8 


'2 


3 
'2 


1 


Winter. 


8 


»2 


2 
2 


Methuen 

MiUord 

I  Supplied  by  R.  B.  Frost  General  Hospital. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  informati<Hi  not  available. 

*  City  employs  nurse  of  Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn.  for  care  of  eyes  of  newborn  infants. 
<  In  cooperation  with  District  Nursing  Assn. 

ft  Services  of  district  nurse  secured  when  necessary. 

*  5  drug-store  substaticms  to  which  milk  is  sent  for  distribution. 
'  1  assistant  and  1  helper,  with  salary. 


I 

■*» 
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and  towns  having  a  poptdation  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  iPi5— Continued, 
being  done  In  the  field  dMisnatod.] 


rs 


as 


InluitrweUhre  ttetions— Centinned. 


Instraotkm  ghren  to 
mothfln. 


o  a 
•a* 


55 


I 


^ 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


^ 

S 


Instniotioii  in  inluit 
hyg;iene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  oon- 
neeted  with  inluit- 
welCEure  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


Winter. 

— r 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


»1 
.... 

"2 


2 
2 


1 
2 


1 
i 


2 
2 


.... 
"2 


1 
2 


8 
1 

i" 
1 


9: 


>i 


2 


«io 


(«) 


1 


^ 


9 

I 

o 


a 


X 

•X 

X 

X 
X 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

«x 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


16 
10 

17 
18 
10 


/21 


I 


28 
24 

25 
28 
27 
28 


•X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

x' 


X 
X 


"X 
X 


"X 


X 
X 


«X 


81 
82 


84 
86 

186 


2 
2 


2 
2 


•  4  in  summer. 

•  Sent  out  by  board  of  health. 
M  No  informatioo  supplied. 

u  Cases  are  reported  to  Lowell  Guild  nursss. 

X  Serrioes  of  tuberculosis  nurse  available  for  this  work  when 

u  Cooperation  with  family  physician. 
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TABULAB  STATEMENT   OF   INFANT-WELFABE   WORK. 


Table  1. — InfanirwdfaTe  work  by  municipdl  and  private  agencies  in  dHes 

[Sign  ( X )  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  dty. 

AgsDcy,    ' 

• 

• 

Inliuit-weUtfe  stations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infants  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

§ 
i 

Nurses. 

• 

E 

QQ 

• 

1 

Sum- 
mer. 

Winter. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 
i 

1 

MASSACHVSKTTS— 

continued. 
New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

Municipal 

2 

InstrucUve  Nursing  Assn.,  302  Coffin 

Blda. 
MunfclpAl 

3 

•  •  •  • 

357 

3 

11 

•  •  a  • 

9 

3 

4 

do  .* i 

A 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Newton  District  Nursing  Assn.,*  New- 
ton Hospital. 
Mnn<<>1pAl. , 

6 

7 

Visiting  Nurse  Aid  Assn..  8  Spring  St. 

8 

Mun<<>fpAl.  _-,,_...- 

0 

DistricC  Nurse  Assn ,.. 

10 

MuTiMpAi*..    

11 

Pittsfleld 

do.\:..: 

12 

Plymouth 

do 

13 

Q^li^iCy  - . . - 

do.» 

14 

Revere 

do 

15 

Salem 

do 

I 

*  ■  •  « 

•553 

(•) 

2 

16 

Somerville 

District  Nurse  Committee  of  Wcnnan's 

Friend  Society,  12  Elm  St.- 
MiinfrliMil 

17 

18 

Southbridge 

Somerville  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  1 

Webster  St. 
M^mfrlpAl 

19 

20 

SpiiTYgfleld  r r  , . . 

Southboidge  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  18 

MarcySt. 
Municipal 

(«) 

(») 

21 

22 

T<Mmton 

Baby  deeding  Assn.  ,<  613  Main  St 

.».. 

23 

District  Nurse  Assn.,*  613}  Mahi  St. . . 

24 

Municipal '.....'. 

2ft 

Wakefield 

do.T 

2n 

Waltham 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  5  Avon  St 

27 

Municipal 

28 

Watertown " 

Waltham  District    Nursing    Assn., 

Main  St. 
Municipal  * 

29 

30 

Webster 

do.^ 

31 

Westfleld 

District  nurse,  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Inc.i . . . 

32 

Municimil 

83 

Weymouth. 

Westfield  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  13 

Broad  St. 
Municipal 

34 

85 

Winthrop 

Weymouth  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  178 

Pleasant  St.  SW. 
Municipal 

36 

37 

Wobum.*. 

do 

38 

Worcester 

do 

39 

SaCHTOAN. 

Adrian 

Clean  Milk  Stations  Committee  •. 

Worcester  Society  for  District  Nursing, 
27  Elm  St. 

MunicipaL 

7 



477 

14 

M 

40 

41 

42 

Alpena. 

Associated  Charities,  Lenawee  County 

Bank  Bldg. 
Munksipal 

43 

•  •  •  • 

....  ...f... 

•  •  ■  • 

•  a  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

>  No  information  supplied. 

I  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

•  Under  2  years  of  age. 

*  General  cooperation  by  phjrsicians. 
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and  towni  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Contiiiued. 
beiDc  dooe  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-welftfe  stations— Continued. 


Instmction  given  to 
mothers. 


I?— 


9 

1-3 


Hflk  dis- 
pensed. 


^ 

S 


Instruction  in  iniluit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infsnt- 
weUsre  staticms— 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 


1 
9 


Winter. 


1 


1 

8 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


1 


8. 


s: 


QQ 


5 


s 


5 


a 


X 

x' 


g 


•3 


CJ 


X 
X 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
30 
31 
32 
S3 

84 
35 

36 
37 
88 
39 
40 


41 
42 

43 


2 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


2 
(•) 


(«) 


(«) 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

**x 
*«x 

X 


1 

3 


2 


«x 

X 


8 


8 


X 

•X 

X 


X 
X 


(•) 


(») 


(•) 


X 

«x 

X 


.. 


B  Nurses  ftimished  by  Waltham  District  Nursing  Assn. 

•  Bxecutiye  officer  of  board  of  health  acts  as  chairman. 

•  4  helpers. 

•  Seryfoss  of  10  general  visiting  nurses  available  when  necessary. 
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Table  1. — Ivfofr^r^welfare  work  hy  munieipdl  and  privaU  agendes  in  cUiu 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


1 

2 

8 
4 

6 


6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
30 
30 
31 
33 
33 

34 

35 
36 


37 
88 

30 
40 
41 
43 


State  and  olty. 


MicmoAN— oontd. 
Ann  Arbor. 


Battle  Creek. 
Bay  City.... 


Detroit. 


Esoanaba. 
Flint 


Grand  Rapids. 


Holland.. 
Ironwood, 


Ishpeming, 
JaoKson... 


Kalamasoo. 


Lansing... 
Manistee.. 
Marquette. 


Menominee. 
Mnskegon.. 


Pontiao...*.. 
Port  Huron. 


Saginaw 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 
Traverse  City... 


MINNB80TA. 

Dulath 


Mankato.... 
Minneapolis. 


Agency* 


Iniiuit-wellBre  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


p 


Municipal , 

University  of  Mk^iganHoq^tal,  Circle 

of  Kinrs  Daughters. 

MunidpaL 

do. 

Civic  League  Free  Dispensary  and 

Visiting   Nurse    Committee,   1009 

Washinston  St. 
Mnnicipar(divisioii  of  infant  welfiure). 

Babie8^MilkFund,024  Brush  St , 

Children's  Free  Honiital,St.Antoine 

St.  and  Famswortn  Ave. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  924  Brush  St . . . . 

MunidpaL 

do 

Child  Welfare  Society 

Municipal 

Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding,  D.  A.  Blod- 

Ctt  Home  lior  Children,  Louis  and 
arket  Sts. 

Munldpal 

do 

Oliver  Mining  Co.  visiting  nurse  < 

Munldpal 

dc^T. 

Associated  Charities,  Wesley  and  Me- 
dianlcSts. 

Munldi>al •, 

Kalamasoo  Civic  Improvement 
League.  333  N.Park  St. 

Munldpal 

do 

.....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Room  36,  Har- 
low Block. 

Munldpal 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn. ,  101  Houston  Ave . 

Hackley  Hospital 

Munldpal 

do.. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  of  St.  Clair 
County,  1416  Milttary  St. 

Munidpid. 

....do 

.....da*. 


Munldpal  (division  of  child  welltoe). 
Soottlsn  Rite  Masons,  infisnt-weUiare 

department.  Masonic  Temple. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  139  S.  Broad  St. 

Municroal 

Inftot  Wellu*  Society,  933  Plymouth 

Bldg. 


3 


} 


3 
1 


I 


I 
-i 

I! 


4 
4 

1 


1,413 
1,533 
1,396 


190 


931 


(») 


30 


300 
385 


(•) 


5 
3 
4 


14 


(•) 


3 
1 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


8 

5 

■3 


3 
1 


I 


Winter. 


5 

4 

•3 


3 
1 


S 


>  15  sdiool  nurses;  5  baby  nurses. 

>  Use  board  of  health  cUnloi. 


s  1  nurse;  lasiflstant;  employed  by  board  of  health. 
« Work  reported.    Detailed  mformatlon  not  available. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOfiQO  and  over,  1915— Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-wellBre  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


X 
X 


o 

£5 


X 
X 
X 


s 


■§•5 


n 


i 


II 


Mm:dto- 
pensed. 


I 


I 


Instnictlon  In  Infant 
hygiene  In  homes 
by  nurses  not  oon- 
neoted  withinfant- 
wellBkre  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


2 


25 


I 


Winter. 


2 
6 


25 


2 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


1 
4 


10 
6 
2 

25 


X 

(«) 


s 


I 

s 


d 

M 

I 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


o 

s 


X 
X 


1 

2 

S 

4 
6 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 


X 
X 


I 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 

28 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
88 

34 
85 
86 


87 


80 
40 
41 
42 


1 
2 


1 
1 


X 
X 

X 
X 


•X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
»X 


*X 


{ 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


0) 


0) 


(•) 


0) 


X 
X 


X 


*  Number  not  supplied. 

•  Those  on  staff  «  Haekley  Hospital. 


4 

Limited. 
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Table  1. — Infcml-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  tbat  some  work  is 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 


31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 


State  and  city. 


iiiNNSsoTA— oontd. 

St.  Cload 

St.  Paul 


Stillwater. 
Virginia... 
Winona. . . 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hattiesburg. 

Jackson 

Meridian 

Natchez 

Vicksburg... 


lOSSOUIU. 


Hannibal 

Jefferson  City, 

Joplin. , 

Kansas  City.. 


Moberly.. 
St.  Joseph. 


St.  Louis. 


Sedalia 

Springfield. 

Webb  City. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda. 
Billings... 
Butte 


Agency. 


MunicipaL 

do 

St.  Paul  Baby  Weliare  Assn.,  Wilder 
Bldg. 

MunicipaL 

do.VTT 

do 

Margaret  Simpson  Home 


MunicipaL . 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 


Municipal 

do.rr. 

do 

Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene). . 
Institutional  Church  of  North  End, 

milk  station,  1115  Charlotte  St. 

Minute  Circle,  1518  Spruce  Ave 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club 

Swope  Settlement 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,*  115  Charlotte  St. 

MunicipaL 

.....do.\7. 

Baby  Welfare  Asm.  J  2307  S.  Sixth  St. . 
St.  Joseph  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,io  220 

N.  Ninth  St. 
MunicipaL 


Baby  Welfare  Assn.,"  Vanol  Bldg . . . . . 

Kingdom  House,  1033  S.  Eighth  St. . . . 

St.  Louis  Pure  Milk  Commissian," 
1726  N.  Thirteenth  St. 

Social  service  department,  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  and  the  St. 
Louis  Children's  Hospital,  Euclid 
and  KiiUDshi^wav. 

St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse  Assn., »  3906 
Olive  St. 

Municipal 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Court  House 

Municipal 


Municipal. 
....do.!?;. 
....do 


Infant-welfAre  stations. 


Num> 
ber. 


I 

E 

E 

E 
QQ 


»5 
1 

1 
1 
1 


2 

"1 

14  7 


I 


»5 
1 

1 
1 
1 


2 

"1 
"7 


675 


(*) 
130 

150 


311 


140 


6 


2 
1 

1 

(*) 
3 


•I 


2 
3 


»1,026     12 


(«) 


77 


"•5 


(0 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


3 
1 
2 

I'l 


I 


Winter. 


2 
1 
2 


■  •  ■  • 


1  Work  reported.    Detafled  information  not  available. 

*  No  inf(»inati(m  supplied. 

*  3  for  white  babies:  2  for  colored  babies. 
« Numbo'  not  supplied. 

ft  Special  herd  kept  to  supply  milk  to  clinic  babies. 

*  Supervise  the  nurses  oiNorth  End  and  Minute  Circle  milk  stations  and  clinics. 

*  City  appropriated  1500  toward  expenses  of  Baby  Welfare  Assn. 

*  Employ  nurses  of  St.  Joseph  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  for  this  work. 

*  In  addition,  3  specialists. 
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andtaums  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000  and  over^  1915 — Contmued. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-weUiu«  stations— Continoed. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothen. 


o  3 

55 


II 


Hilkdis. 
pensed. 


"S 

s 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 

I 


Winter. 


I 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


U 


Si 

I 

QQ 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

28 
27 
28 
29 

30 


31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


88 
37 
38 


»X 


X 
»X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


•X 
X 


1 
1 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


(") 


(«») 


(") 


00 


1 

2 


•X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


10 


«x 


»x 

X 
X 


M  In  oooperation  with  Baby  Welfare  Assn. 

u  Number  of  nurses  not  available. 

u  St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  supplies  nurses  for  Baby  Welfare  Assn.  and  St.  Louis  Pure  MUk  Com* 
mission. 

u  Operated  by  St.  Louis  Pure  MUk  Commission. 

i«  In  addition,  1  infant  feeding  and  instructive  clinic  at  Kingdom  House  and  9  pure-milk  distributing 
stations. 
'   1*  Number  receiving  mUk  at  stations;  number  enrolled,  1,897. 

>•  Total  number,  induding  physicians  from  hospitab,  25. 

tf  In  addition,  1  social  worker  and  many  volunteers. 
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Table  1. — It^ant-vxyare  wort  bg  mumdpal  imd  private  agerv^  in  eitiet 
IBlgii(x)>to 


Stetouiddty. 

A»OBJ. 

■s?- 

1 
U 

li 

r 

i 

s 

Nursa^ 

1 

i 

i 

ST 

Wlntar. 

1 

i 

j 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Grand  Island 

aarits  Onuiliatlai  Socktr,'   318 

BoathOmila 

1 

S5 

a 

« 

rict  Nursing 

Aam.,Biiom 

Coitral  An 

30 

UsnohiHlAi   District  NiirtlDf  Assn., 
Inrsnt  AklAjKiL,illSC«itralBt 

, 

' 

300 
MS 

4 

* 

' 

s 

AdnurPuk. 

AttanllcOly 

Day  Nuisarr  of  Child  Welbre  Am., 

hES*.": 

14^  Bide. 

31 

Lm«u«  ror  Friendlr  Benlce,'  36  Bread 

' 

^ 

(■) 

1  ... 

' 

* 

at?  nE^"  conuniti;;y  *irti  e:  a^- 

>  Work  raportad.    Dclallad  Inlomntlon  not  avaibibla. 

•  City  nukta  approprUtloD  toward  maluliinaiic*  of  nurx 

•  Cluaes  held  &  Mortbilde  Nsi^boibood  Bonn. 
<  Ho  Inlormatliai  supplied. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000  and  over,  19 IS — Continued. 
lieing  dona  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-weUare  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


d  . 


II 


o 

SB 

t. 


03 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


S 
•g 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


s 


^ 

(^ 


I 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


^ 


&4 


b 

5 

I. 
il 

r 
I 

GO 


i 

5 


•a 


3 

o 

I 


1 

»X     1     2 
X  3 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


10 


11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


»X 


»x 

•X 


1 


1 


1 


*  City  appropriates  $300  toward  expenses  of  Infant  Aid  Assn. 

'  AfZUiated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 

*  NumbOT  not  supplied. 


36248°— 16- 


TABULAR  STATEMENT   OF   INFANT- WELFARE   WORK. 

Tablb  1.— /n/"anM«yar«  vtork  by  munidpai  and  private  ageruM*  in  dtia 
IBIgn  <x)  slgnian  tbkt  soms  work  b 


Ststauidoltr. 

Avne?. 

Inbnt-mimstatloit). 

»c- 

1 
it 

1^ 

1 
s 

NnnM. 

1 

1 

Bom- 

Wftitar, 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
I 

HiwiumT-ooutd. 

EutOnntt 

! 

S 

114 

'■i 

J 

t 

Eut  Onoce  Aid  M  oi^  SIA,'  11  N. 

MUk  ^luaw,  St.  EUnbMh-i  Has- 

3 

133 

P) 

D 

O 

n 

P) 

^^^tjjBun.mHA™. 

(•) 

UuulciaB]  (dfvkhm  o[  child  hygluM). 

I 

1 

■ 

1 

•» 

I 

3j&'™'»''™"'' 

•n 

' 

1 

' 

1 

O                            r  BocU  B«rvlo>,  3T 

N                            «A»D.,.Ftagli-8t 

> 

» 

1,730 

» 

» 

V                            MD.,147B»J«rfet. 

! 

.... 

3oe 

.... 

> 

33 

D                            tlM   OmigM."  IM 

■ 

3 

"3» 
ISO 

3 

' 

1 
1 

..:. 

I 
3 

as 

ao. 

Ul 

CKyootmcaiiukMui 
WorknpoTMd.    D«u 

^£a  Eul  Onng*  Aid  to  tin  Sink  usan 

i«N 

J>S 

Societ 

:S2 

■^ 

wtn 

-. 

Apr 

». 

_  _rtiy  luppoiWl  by  city  fund*. 
'  Numnr  not  supplied. 

- ..   ... -ToropplM. 

'  '— w  U,  1911,  to  Fab.  IS,  IMS. 
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and  towns  living  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  79/5— Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inhnt-welbre  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


e  g 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infont- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 


% 

^ 


Winter. 


^ 


1- 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18  . 

19 
80 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


X 
X 


X 
X 


4 
1 


«X 


3 
1 


X 
X 


•X 


•X 
X 


I 


(•) 


(») 


•X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1 
..... 

2 


«x 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(•) 


(») 


X 
X 
X 


»«x 

'•X 


u  Cooperates  with  division  of  child  hygiene. 

M  AfDliated  with  Baby  Wdfare  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 

»  Centralising  agency  with  which  the  following  agencies  are  affiliated:  Orange  health  department,  Diet 
Kitchen  of  the  Oranges,  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of  Orange  and  West  Oranxe,  the  East  Orange  Aid 
to  the  Sick,  the  South  Orange  Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick,  Civic  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Club. 

1*  Under  2  years  of  age. 

u  Fiffures  lor  work  in  West  Orange  included  with  those  for  Orange.  Work  done  in  cooperation  with 
that  oithe  Baby  WelfEtfe  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 

M  Aid  of  State  department  of  health. 
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Table  1  .—Infanl-vielfare  vxtrh  by  municipal  and  privaU  agenda  in  dUet 
ISIgn  (X )  slgnUes  that  some  voik  Is 


StBl«  uid  eltf. 

Agency. 

HBT  reBSBT—CODtd. 

Fl>Iiiae]d(coiitd)... 
South  Orange  i 

■ 

■ 

29 
4> 

■ 

1 

4 

' 

field  and 'North  rlainflald,  323  Bab- 

cock  BldK. 

City  Union  of  Klnj's  DauRhtars 

Vlfilllng  KuTM  Assn.,  3»    Babcock 

nidK. 
Society  (or  Lendinp  Comlotta  to  tbe 

mS^T''.""*™- 

Fbl  Oamma  EpsUon  SoefalT,  138  Al- 

'' 

" 

IH 

' 

" 

Albuq»n,u» 

C^UrfChiiatian  Uotbers  Unton,  2 

.asr.'""-. 

>' 

20» 
8S 

3 

: 

A  bum 

Child  Weltera  Assn.,  232  E.  Ualn  St.. . 

Blnghsmton 

» 

'82 

1') 

» 

' 

» 

KfetKooinciub.imcoiitaat 

? 

2 

■3i- 

..! 

;;■ 

..!. 

«• 

M 

Dl^let  Nuretog'  Am.,  181  Frsnk- 

■Y 

Commlttee on  Prevdnttonot  Tuber- 

u^!;^'"- 

(■ 

» 

(•) 

' 

rorti«id 

Eiml™. 

1' 

.. 

a 

9 

f^ 

1' 

' 

(1 

(•) 

1 

1  .... 

t5 

t^^'''::}'^' 

>  Affl1lat«d  with  Baby  Weltare  Asui.  ui 

■  Batween  piotbars  and  nursas, 

-  -  '  It  Ulili  Commltlaaof  the  Onngn. 


lis  tabia  as  havtag  a  part  li 


u  general  plan  ol  Infant^wBlbn 


'  FlEoiea  lor  work  In  WeM  Orange  Inchided  wlUi 
at  ol  the  Baby  Weltan  Aaaa.  ol  tfia  OiBDEM. 
>  No  InloniiUMn  auppUad. 


IT  Oranga.    Work  dona  In 
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€md  towns  having  a  population  in  1 910  of  10,000  andjDver,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-welfBie  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


^15 


III 


»x 


OS 

-I 
55 


9 


It 


Milkdis. 
pensed. 


o 


Instruction  in  infant- 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
w  el  fare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


I 


I 


Nurses. 


I 


^ 

Pk 


I 
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& 

GQ 


u 
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§ 
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5 


a 

I 

a 
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4 


6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 


14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 

26 
27 
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«X 


X 


3 


{ 


(•) 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


13 


13 


1 
12 


X 


X 


X 
10  X 


"11 


»»11 


17 


X 


X 


X 


•X 

x 


X 

X 
X 

•X 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


X 


T  Number  far  1  station;  second  station  not  opened  until  June,  1915. 
t  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Room  wnere  mothers  can  rest  and  feed  their  babies.    President  of  club  weighs  and  examines  babies 
and  dves  advice  to  mothers  and  to  expectant  mothers.    Gen^td  cooperation  by  physicians. 
!•  Nurses  provided  by  District  Nursmg  Assn. 

u  In  addition  to  nurses  attached  to  milk  station  maintained  by  Babies'  Milk  Dispensary  of  BufltUo. 
i<  In  addition,  1  sodal-service  worker  and  2  volunteer  nurses. 


TO  TABULAft  STATEMENT  OF  INFAST'WEUABfi  WO&K, 

Table  1. — h^fant^weJfan  work  h}/  muntcipol  and  jnivaie  agenda  tn  otxtM 
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» 
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Uunlclpo]  (biimuo[cIilldhyEiiai<)i.. 
B.blw'Welfan  Am.  of  Kew  York 

City  "  Cmt«  and  WHkw  St.. 
Af Ur  Cars  Clrde  of  Jewim  Hstenilt]' 

Hospital,  uaCUntonBt.               ' 
BatilM  Dairy,  SIl  W.  Fortj-Bnt  SI. .. . 

BallntN  and  Allied  Honillele,  sodsl 

w 

H 

•3S,127 

•ea 

114 

» 

(BrniTuidUanbM- 

UnBorougba.) 

3 

3 

m 

2 

' 

' 

1 

• 

4flS 

' 

• 

e 

1 

Chlldrm'i  Aid  Boclely,  109  E.  TwraHy. 
ChS^"^  Beaend  Land.eiHenr; 

' 

1 

(") 

|.... 

partmcDt,  CittUsa.  Ave.  and  South- 
■i  Blvd.' 
Free  Ont-Door  Maternity  CUnlc,  lit 

E .  Serenty^lxUi  Bt. 

m 

t") 

1,300 

8 

s 

■■! 

iBTHed  on  by  Child  Welbra  ConunlttM  hrmarly  distributed  bMvsen  Uetropolilan  UM 

>,  vlilling  Dune  emplored  by  WoiDen'i  Club,  and  the  tuberculoala  lumt. 

Work  lepwted.   Detailed  hiiUniatlon  not  available. 

•  Time  tn  Katloa  paid  by  board  of  heallb:  nuraea  supplied  by  Ithaoa  TubercnIoelB  O 
'  PortloD  of  nune  •  time  ^ven  to  aerTlee  in  municipal  milk  Aatlon  In  buouum. 
'  AppriqHiailoD  made  by  oommon  council  ol  thedly  board  paylnctalary  oT  I  num 

Nona  Aao.   Nune  ilvn  part  time  to  tutlm,  wblob  i>  ipn  2  anemoona  a  v«k 

•  July,  1014.  to  February,  ISIS. 
>  I  kIuwI  num;  1  ■oclal  worker. 

•  The  bureau  ol  ohiM  hyglaoe  cooptratea  vltb  every  private  agency  wbosg  work 


•Under  I; 
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€md  U>wn$  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


^P" 


Infuit-welliire  stations— Continoed. 


Instroction  given  to 
mothers. 
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MiDcdis. 
pensed. 
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X 
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Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 
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work. 
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27 
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31 
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34 
35 


38 


X 
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X 
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WX 


M  In  summsr;  number  in  winter,  18. 
"  School  nurses. 

»  Nurses  fellow  up  all  cases  reported  by  midwives. 

u  Composed  of  80  orgttiisations  whose  work  touches  directly  or  tndh^ctly  upon  the  welfare  of  babies. 
Acts  as  a  clearing  house  in  fteilitating  cooperatloo  among  all  infant-welfare  agencies. 
>«  Work  carrlea  on  by  Fordham  Hospital. 
»  Not  available  for  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 
It  In  summer;  in  winter,  1. 
1'  Between  mothers  and  nurses, 
u  See  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  hy  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X )  signifies  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 
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4 

5 


0 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 


State  and  dty. 


NEW  TOBK— OOntd. 

New  York— Contd. 

( Brouxand  Manhat- 
tan Boroughs^ 
Ckmtinued). 


Agency. 


Inlant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


680 


*518 
673 


*349 


•17 


•8 


Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  Essex 
and  Broome  Sts. 

Oouvemeur  Hospital,  social  service 
department,  foot  of  Oouvemeur  St. 

Harlem  Hospital,  visiting  nurse  de- 
partment,* One  nundredand  thirty- 
sixth  St.  and  liOnox  Ave. 

Henry  Street  Settlement,  265  Henry  St. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, westcnesterand  Caldwell 
Aves. 

Little  Missionaries'  Day  Nursery ,<  93 
St.  Mark's  Place. 

Madison  Square  Church  House,'  432 
Third  Ave. 

Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary, 
327  E.  Sixtieth  St. 

Manhattanville  Nursery  Assn.,<  401 
W.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  St. 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell's 
Island. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  social  service 
department,  One  hundredth  St  and 
Fifth  Ave. 

Nathan  Straus  Pasteurized  Milk  Lab- 
oratories, 348  E.  Thirty-second  St. 

New  York  Assn.  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  106  E. 
Twenty-second  St. 

New  York  City  Mission  Society, 
Woman's  Branch,  105  £.  Twenty- 
second  St. 

New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.,  1  West" 
Thirty-fourth  St. 

New  York  Dispensary,  3^  Spring  St.  . 

New  York  Hospital,*  8  W.  Six- 
teenth St. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital for  Women^ocial  service  de- 
putment,  191  w.  One  hundred 
and  first  St. 

New  York  Milk  Committee  Health 
Center,  119  Washington  St. 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital, 161  W.  Sixty-first  St. 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 
Twentieth  St.  and  Second  Ave. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  visiting 
nurse  department,*  Seventieth  St. 
and  Madiison  Ave. 

Recreation  Room  and  Settlement, 
186  Chrystie  St. 

>  Number  not  supplied, 
s  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Under  2  years  of  age. 

*  Includes  1  social  worker. 

^  Services  of  student  nurses  available. 

*  Pasteurized  milk  laboratories. 


^ 


00 


8 

1 
1 


I 


it 


8 

1 
1 


M,900 


0) 


Nurses. 


g 


3 
2 


20 

1 

0) 


1 

(0 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


1 
2 


•9 

1 
1 


3 

0) 


I 


Winter. 


I 


1 
2 


I 


•9 

1 
1 


(') 


3 

0) 


0) 


I      I 
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€md  towns  having  a  population  in  1920  of  10^000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-wdlore  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothflrs. 


Is 


o 


•-I'd 


9 


I 


S 

a 

O 


5*d 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


•s 


^ 


InstriKtion  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
weltare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


B 


I 
I 


Winter. 


I 


I 

Ph 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


(') 


I 


(•) 


•c 

I 

a 


p. 

CO 


8 


I 


3 


I 


5 


^ 


1 

2 
3 


4 
6 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 


X 
X 


X 
X 


«2 


(») 


«2 


(») 


«2 


TX 


X 
X 


X 
X 


6 


13 


12 


13 


12 


X 
X 


X 
X 


13 


12 


8 


10  1 


X 


3 

0) 


1 


T  Between  physioianB  and  mothers  only. 

•  In  addition,  9  matrons  and  7  assistant  matrons.    Some  assistance  by  health-departmrait  nurses  in 
sommer. 

*  Work  with  children  is  simply  in  connection  with  wards  and  clinics  of  the  hospital  and  is  one  branch 
of  the  social  service  department. 

M  Woman  physiciaa  who  cooperates  with  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Asm. 
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Table  \.—I'nfmd^»)e1fare  work  hy  vwnidpal  and  private  agendet  in  eCtUt 


[Sign 

X)«lgnifl« 

that 

~» 

•" 

kia 

State  and  oltT. 

A,«^. 

NXW  VOBX— ouitd. 

New  Yotk-CoDld. 
(BroniandUBntut- 

(BrooUyn  Boroug)!} 

<lBls  Ave.,  Rinrdal*. 
8t.   LukB'.  HonlUI,  Kwtal  sWYlce 
depvtment,    6iu    btuidnd    aod 

St.   Tbomas'   Chapel,'   230   E.    8ii- 
tlMhSt.                ^' 

Blouie  EoplMl  tor  Wonwn.  noelal 

BroOUvD  HogpiUI,  eodal  MTvio  de- 
pwtmenl.Ds  K«lbA™.a»l  Hay- 

BrooklTD  Bureau  or  Charitln,  district 

^ 

•1 

,, 

Long  1^^  (Allege  Hospital,'  Haniy 

2S3  HIcka  81. 
■Willluaibnrg  Hospital,  sodal  Mvloe 
dsnrtmsnT,    Bedford    Ave.   and 
8.TliirdBt. 

11 

If 

IS 

! 

..■ 

301 

"i 

i 

, 

1 

^^'^.t:::.::: 

E 

'(0 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

1 

.„ 

C) 

(') 

0) 

33 

OlSM  Visiting  Nurs.  Asm.,  4S7  N. 

Onnco 

tag  num.,  100  E.  Mnt  St. 

1; 

; 

■  97 

m 

; 

■ 

-. 

■ 

29 

t^itT'Ti^T^^T. 

SS2S2^'-.::::: 

> 

» 

(•) 

* 

3 

I 

M 

■  Work  npcrted.    Datailed  lulormatlai  not  aTSilsbla. 

•  Asdata  Dunee  In  hsaltli  dapartmcoit  station  In  OrseopolDt  In  work  among  Polish  motlun. 
I  Onunl  ooopentlon  by  phyildaiit. 
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and  towns  htMng  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000  and  over,  1915 — Contmued. 
being  don*  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-weUJare  stations— Continued. 


Instroction  given  to 
mothers. 


11^ 


4 


•s-s 


Milkdis- 
pensed. 


s 

1 


Instruction  in  infEUit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inlant- 
weUare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 

1 


1 
1 


Whiter. 


I 


I 


1 
1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 
I 


1 

I 

I 
s 


M 

I 


Pi 


3 

s 

I 


8 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 


33 


83 


28 


10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


0) 
X 


(') 
X 
X 


IX 
X 


{ 


24 
25 
26 
27 

(28 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


0) 


X 


0) 


4  Number  not  supplied. 

»  From  Oct.  1, 1914,  to  Apr.  27, 1915. 

•  From  July  27, 1914,  to  Apr.  27, 1915. 


X 
X 
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Table  1. — Infantrwelfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agenda  in  dties 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  soma  work  is 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


23 
24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
36 


36 
37 

38 
39 


State  and  city. 


NEW  YORK— OCmtd. 

Rochester 


Borne 

Saratoga  Springs. 
Schenectady . . . . . 
Syracuse 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown. 


Watervllet... 
White  Plains. 


Yonkers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 


Charlotte.. 
Durham . . . 
Greensboro. 


Raleigh 

Wilnungton. 


Wfaiston 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Rochester   General   Hospital,  social 

service  department. 

MunicipaL 

do. 

do 

do 

Infant  Welfore  Assn. ,  600  E .  Genesee  St. 
Solvay  Infant  Welfare  Assn.,  600  E. 

Genesee  St. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Syracoae,  511 

S.Warren  St. 

Municipal 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn., 

1600  Seventh  Ave. 

Municfoal 

Baby  welfare  Committee  of  Utica, 

511Varick8t. 

Municipal 

Bureau  of  Charities  and  Society  for 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 

224  Massey  Ave. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  113  Park  PI 

Municmal  * 

do.\7 

White  Plains  Nursing  Assn.,*  63  Ham- 
ilton Ave. 

Municipal 

Milk  Committee  • 

Yonkers  Homeopathic  and  Maternity 

Hospital.! 


Municipal 

Flower  Mission  and  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  Free  Medical  Dispensary. 

Municipal 

....do.\7. 

....do 

Associated  Charities 

Proximity  Manufocturine  Co..  welfsre 
department.  White  Oax  Mills. 

Municipal 

do 

King's  Daughters...! 

Red  Cross  Society  • 

Municipal 

Wayside  Workers 


Municipal , 

Associated  Charities  of  Fargo,  City 
Hall. 

Municipal , 

Associated  Charities,*  City  HaU 


InfEuit-welfiEue  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


13 
1 


1 
1 
3 
1 


} 


}■ 


I 


1 

i 


2,351 
0) 


200 

(») 
850 
83 


434 


45 


'1,097 


24 


§ 


3 
0) 


2 


8 


14 


Norses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


17 


2 
5 
8 
1 


3 


Winter, 


1  Number  not  supplied. 

*  No  information  supplied. 

*  In  sununer;  1  in  winter. 

*  Board  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  Baby  Welfare  Committee  of  Utioa. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 


I 


Pu. 


8 
1 
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(End  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1975— Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-weUiare  stations— Oontinued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


I 


%6 


O  «: 


X 
X 


O  9 


X 
X 


I 


o 


II 


MiUcdis- 
pensed. 


.S 

o 


» 


Instraction  in  infEOit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
weUftre  stations— 
Nnmber  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


Winter. 


« 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


I 


8 


1 


o 

si 


& 

OQ 


I 


s 

2 


3 


^ 

o 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

ri5 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


7 
4 


12 


2 

5 

»8 

1 


7 
4 


12 


12 


«X 
«X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

»X 

X 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


X- 


(•) 


(») 


0) 


(») 


(•) 


{ 


1 


X 
X 


»x 


X 
X 


»x 

X 


23 
24 

25 
26 
r27 
28 
29 


{ 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
86 


2 
1 

1 


2 
1 


»X 


»X 


36 
37 

38 
39 

•  Sapplies-milk  for  municipal  stations,  furnishes  physicians  for  clinics,  organises  Little  Mothers'  Leagues. 
'  Unte  2  years  of  age. 

•  AfflUated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.    Work  reported.    Detailed 
Information  not  avBOahle. 
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Table  1. — Infant-^welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  eMes 

[Sign  (X )  signifies  t  hat  some  work  to 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
13 

13 
14 


15 

16 
17 


18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 


26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 


State  and  city. 


omo. 


Akron. 


Alliance... 
Ashtabula. 
Bellaire.... 
Cambridge. 


Canton 

ChiUlcothe. 


Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 


Columbus. 


Dayton. 


East  Liverpool. 

Elyria 

Findlay 


Agency. 


Municipal 

George  T.  Perkins  Visiting  Nurse 
AssnM^209  South  High  St. 

Mary  Day  Nursery,*  Central  OfQce 
Bldg. 

Municipal* 

do.. 

do 

do 

Public  Health  League,  Room  8, 1.  O. 
O.  F.  Bldg. 

Munich>al 

do.\7 

Associated  Charities 

Ross  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety, 121  W.  Main  St. 

Municipal  (child  hygiene  division). . . . 

Children's  ClMic  of  the  Ohio-Miami 
Medical  College/ McMickenand  Elm 
Sts. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Assn.,  Cincin- 
nati Hospital. 

Jewish  Settlement  • 

Maternity  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,'  220  W.  Seventh 

Union  Bethel  Settlement,  501 E.  Third 

St. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cincinnati, 

220  W.  Seventh  St. 
Municipal  (bureau  of  child  hygiene), 

2600  ETThlrty-flfth  St. 

Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital 

Maternity  Hospital,^  3735  Cedar  Ave  . . 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  6606  Carnegie 

Ave.  SE. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  (Cleveland,  612 

St  Clair  Ave.  NE. 
Western  Reserve  Maternity  Dispen- 
sary (Lakeside  Hospital),  3509  E. 

Thlrty-flfth  St.  SE. 

Municipal 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn 


Inftot-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


E 

E 

I 


I 


(«) 


9 
2 


(•) 


(«) 


(») 


§ 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


(0 


758 
557 


(•) 


West  Side  Social  Center,"  511  W. 

Broad  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  127  S.  Ludlow 

St. 

Municipal 

do 

....do 


1» 


16 


6 


6 


(•) 


6,525 


11 
14 


92 


i«22 


U38 


1,105 


>n,526 


6 


»14 
4 


11 


i»12 


Winter. 


I 


I 


38 


11 


wiO 


1  No  information  supplied. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  School  nurses. 

*  Ckwperates  closely  with  Maternity  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  supplies  nursing 
service  for  out-patient  department,  Cincinnati  HospitaL 

»  Nursing  semce  supplied  by  Children's  Clinic  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College. 

*  FumMes  room  for  one  of  municipal  stations. 

'  Nurses  under  supervision  of  Vidting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cincinnati;  cooperates  closely  with  Children's 
Oinic  of  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  C^kge. 
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and  tovms  having  a  population  in  1910  oJlOflOO  and  over,  /9/5— Continiied. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-welfBtfe  stations— Continued. 


Instniotlon  given  to 
mothers. 


I 


o 
<**  s 

£1 


I 


n 


If 
I) 

n 


Milkdis- 


3 
1 


Instruction  in  infont 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected withinfont- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


9: 


I 


I 


1 

2 


4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

18 
14 


«X 


«X 
X 


I 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(») 


(•) 


X 
X 


16 

10 
17 


18 
10 

r 

28 


24 
25 


11 


11 


1 
11 

38 


X 
X 


0«) 

85 
1 


0«) 
35 

1 


35 


11 


X 
X 
X 


20 
27 
28 

20 
30 

81 
32 
88 


12 


•  Number  not  supplied. 

*  Resident;  includmg  nonresident,  0. 
M  2  additional  during  3  months. 

u  7  addltioaal  during  3  months. 

»  By  internes  and  student  nurses. 

»  ProTldes  a  room  for  one  of  the  babies'  cUnlcs  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing 

M  Under  2  jears  of  age. 

>»  In  addition,  a  visiting  housekeeper  is  employed. 


X 

X 

«X 


I 
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1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
85 

86 


87 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  watk  is 


State  and  city. 


omo— continued. 
Hamilton 


Ironton. . . 
Lakewood. 


T^ancaster. 


Lima. 


Ixnuin 

Mansfield. 


Marietta. 
Marion.. 


Massilloo 

Middletown. 


Newark 

Norwood 

Piqua 

Portsmouth. 
Sandusky. . . 
Springfield.. 


Steubenville. 

Tiflln 

Toledo 


Warren 

Youngstown . 


Zanesvllle. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chlckasha. 

Enid 

Guthrie... 
MoAlester. 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Federated   CharitSes.i  327  S.  Second 

St. 

Municipal 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.' 

Municipal 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  140  Kim 

Bldg. 

Municipal 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  817 

E.  Elm  St. 

Municipal 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Municipal 

do 

City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  301 

S.  State  St. 

King's  Daughters 

Municipal 

.....do 

Social  Service  Bureau,  512  E.  Third  St. 

Municipal 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

Babies'  Milk  Dispensary  and  Fresh  Air 

Camp,  353  E.  High  St. 

MunicHMU 

.....do 

do 

Toledo  District  Nurse  Assn.,  1517  Mon- 
roe St. 

Municipal 

...  .do 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  East 

Youngstown. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn..  102  E.  Front  St. . 
Youngstown    Hospital    Dispensary, 

Francis  St. 
Municipal 


Municipal 

do.\7. 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.> 


Infant-weli^tfe  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


OQ 


• 


I 


3 
1 


I 


I 


28 


»8 


110 


'244 
SCO 


(•) 


1 
2 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


Winter. 


I 


15 


15 


>  No  information  supplied. 

*  Work  conducted  by  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cleveland. 

*  Between  mothers  and  nurses. 

« Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 
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and  towns  hcmng  a  pojndaiion  in  1910  cf  10^000  and  over^  1915 — Continued. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-welfare  atations— Continoed. 


Instroction  given  to 
mothers. 


£5 


50 


1 


Kflkdis- 
pensed. 


• 

o 


I 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


i 


J 

P4 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


I 
& 

00 


I 


I 


i 


d 
M 


g 


I 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
0 

10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 


X 
X 


(») 


X 
X 


*X 


X 
X 


{ 


X 


[16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

[34 

r 

3d 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X         X 


1 

8 


1 

8 


12 


X 


*X 
X 


X 


>  From  Apr.  1  to  June  30, 1915. 
•  Number  not  supplied. 
">  From  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  1, 191& 


36248^—16- 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
30 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 


Tablb  1. — Ififant-wdfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  city. 


OKLAHOMA— COntd. 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma  City 


Shawnee. 
Tulsa 


OBSOON. 


Portland. 
Salem.... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown, 
Altoona 


Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Butler 


Carbondale. 
Carlisle. 


Camesie 

Chambersburg. 

Chester 

Coatesville 

Colombia 

Connellsville. . 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Doquesne 

Easion 


Erie. 


Farrell*.... 
Oreensburg. 
Harrisburg. 


Hazleton. 


Homestead. 
Johnstown. 


Lancaster. 
Lebanon.. 


Agency. 


Municipal 

do 

Provident  Assn.i. 

Municipal 

do 


Municipal. 
do.\7. 


Municipal 

do.\7. 

East  Side  Sunshine  Society,  507  Second 
St. 

Municipal 

....do.\7 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Women's  Industrial  Club 

Municipal 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

do.» 

....do 

do.» 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do.i 

do 

St.  Jcim's  Lutheran  Church,  330  Ferry 
St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  522  Qemuin  St.. 

MunidpaL 

....do.VTT 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  1100  Oreen  St. . . 

Municipal 

United  Charities  of  Hasleton,  17  S. 
Wyoming  St 

Municipal 

...do..\7. 

Associated  Charities  of  Greater  Johns- 
town, 3  Hannan  Bidg. 

Cambria  County  Civic  Club 

Municipal 

....do.\7. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  City  HaU 


Infant-weUare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


OQ 


I 


II 


240 


0) 


40 


§ 
I 


(*) 


2 


Norses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


M 

PU 


>  No  Information  supplied. 

>  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

>  Additional  nurses  employed  from  time  to  time. 
*  Nomber  not  supplied. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infiint-weUare  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


sal 


a 


I 


d  • 

►"I'd 


I 


•s 

u 

ll 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
wellare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 


Winter. 


4 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nunes. 


I 

Oh 


•3 


a 


8 


"8 

S 


B 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


6 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
30 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

S. 


(«) 


(«) 


X 


X 
X 


«x 

X 


•  1 


«1 


1 

4 


X 
X 


(•) 


*  Formerly  South  Sharon. 

*  Upon  the  invltatton  of  the  dty  a  study  of  the  mDk  supply  was  made  by  the  Dairy  Division,  U. 
Depertment  of  Agriculture,  May,  1013. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

2A 

20 
27 
28 
20 

30 

ai 

S2 


Table  1. — InffnUrwelfare  work  by  munici'pal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  'work  is 


State  and  city. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 


McKees  Rocks. 

McKeesport 

Mahanoy  City. 
Meadville 


Monessen. 


Mount  Cannel. 

Nantiooke 

Newcastle.... 


Norrtstown . 


North  Braddock. 

OJlClty 

Old  Forge 

Philadelphia.... 


Agency. 


Municipal 

do 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  601  Highland 
Ave. 

Municipal 

Board  of  Charities  1 

Municipal 

do.\7 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,<  319  Minter  Ave. 

Municipal 

Associated  Charities,  325  Swede  St 

Municipal 

do 

dQ 

Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene). . 

Babies'  Welfare  Assn.,«  City  Hall 

Child  Federation.7  Weightman  BIdg.. 

Babies'  Hospital,  609  Addison  St 

Henry  Phipps  Institute,"  Seventh  and 
Lombard  Sts. 

Baptist  Settlement  House,  1156  Pass- 
jrunk  Ave. 

Children's  Hotneopathic  Hospital, 
Franklin  and  Thompson  Sts. 

Children 's  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, 210  S.  Van  Pelt  St. 

Conocksink  Mothers'  Club,  school- 
house,  Fourth  St.  and  Montgomery 
Ave. 

Community  House,"  1530  S.  Second 
8t. 

Douglas  HospltaL  social  service  de- 
partment, 1530  Lombard  St. 

Episcopal  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment. Front  St.  and  Lehigh  Ave. 

Frankford  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, Frank  ford  and  Wakellng 
Rts. 

Friends'  Neighborhood  Ouild,i6 Fourth 
and  Green  Sts. 

Hahnemann  Hospital,  social  service 
depart  ment ,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts. 

Howard  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, Broad  and  Catherine  Sts. 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


OQ 


M 


•1 
112 


1 
1 

18  1 
1 


(15) 


5 


M 


•1 
"2 


1 
,1 

HI 

1 


(«) 


(•) 


235 
288 


(») 
500 


100 


(•) 


2 
2 


1 

31 
7 
2 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


18 


•  2 
3 


1 
6 


PL4 


(") 
(") 


Winter. 


s 

S3 

S 


B 


18 


»2 
3 


1  !... 
6 

(") 
0*) 


«  Work  repotted.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

•  Liiniit^l.    Hv  volunteer  Innpeotors. 

•  No  liifdrmatlon  auppUed. 

«  ProphvttM'tlooUnlrH.    Held  once  a  week  in  winter:  everv  day  in  summer. 

»  OrlKlnully  iHUvliii'tM  as  an  experiment  by  the  Child  Federation:  now  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

•  (*«ntrulUtnuiii;nnry,<H)ro|><utiMl  of  orftunicat  Ions  interested  in  the  care  of  oabies  and  children,  and  having 
for  Ita  pui|MMe  tlt«  uNoldance  of  duplK^tlon  of  work  and  the  formuiaticm  of  a  comprehensive  programoi 
bubv  work 

'  Torinerh  the(^hild  Hygiene  Committee.  A  sreorgan  lied,  its  purpose  is  actively  to  advance,  by  original 
imd  ooiutruotlvtt  methods,  the  Immi  Interests  of  babies  and  children  tn  Philadelphia, 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


i 


Inlant-welCare  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


o  g 


i 


9 


0*i 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con* 
nected  with  inlant- 
vrelfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 


WIntw. 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


§ 


1 

Oh 


I 


d 
>» 

M 

I 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 


X 
X 

«x 


i   18 

**i 


*x 


X 
X 


x 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


('•) 


} 


X 
X 
X 
X 


{: 


(") 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


«•! 


"1 


1 


X 
X 
X 


T 


6 


8 


3 


*  Experimental  health  center. 

•  Designated  as  field  workers;  in  addition,  1  stenographer,  1  interpreter,  and  1  caretaker. 

*  Milk  not  dispensed,  but  sanitary  inspection  made  or  all  milk  shops  in  25  city  blocks  surrounding  the 
csQter. 
u  1  prophylactic,  1  "sick"  clink). 
"Cooperates  with  Babies'  Hospital  in  prenatal  work. 
"HeflttcUnlo. 
^*  General  nuning  staff. 
"  Work  in  charge  of  city  nurses. 
"  Social  worker  wit^  medioal  trahiing. 


TABULAE  STATEMENT   OP   INFANT- WELFAEE   WOEK. 

Table  i.—In/atU-uiel/are  work  6y  munidpal  and  privaU  agencUt  in  ci(t«« 
[Sign  (x)slgidfleB  that  some  work  la 


Phlladslphla  (ooi 


JeOerson  Hospital,  social  service  de- 

8.  Front  Bt. 
Ut.  sfaial  Hospital,  Ffltb  and  Reed  Sts. 

BtB. 

service  darartment,  Thtrlf-raurtb 
and  Finest 
Foljrcllnic  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
nitmeut,<  £^(eenth  and   Lom- 

departmant.  Th&ty-ntalh  and  Fll- 

B^4lt' Hospital,  social  servloe  d» 
[nrtmtnt.TlSN.hfth  St. 

Samaritan  Hospital,  social  earvlca  de- 
partmant, 34&  N.  Broad  Bt. 

VbltlDE  Nurse  Society  U  PhUadel- 
Woman's  Boaplttl.  social  MTvloa  de- 

ll'S'^S'Sl.-""—™"'"' 

1 

1 

lis 

EO 

1 

(') 
1 

' 

... 

3 

i* 

{•) 

1 

■ 

' 

(') 

(') 

' 

1 

1 

«» 

* 

' 

' 

! 

1 

'SOS 
2S 

2 

3 

3 

1 

' 

O 

8 

1 

I 

ill  Ltonie,  3SS7'BKlford  Ave. 
"iSimJSr*'     Dispensary.. 

^ 

' 

3;ooo 

'l 

'l 

.!?. 

' 

-  Dl>det37<arSolM*- 
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and  tovms  hamng  a  popukUion  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inlant-^ielfare  stations— Continoed. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


si 

2  3 


I 


X 

«x 

X 
X 


d  . 
o  g 


X 
X 
X 


1 


1 


••  • 

u 

Is 
11 


MOk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


I 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welliare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 
1 


Winter. 


1 
1 


S 

(U 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


1 
2 
(») 


i: 
I 

QQ 


s 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1: 


9 


if 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12. 

13 

14 

IS 
10 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


22 
23 
24 

25 


(*) 


(•) 


(*) 


(•) 


0) 


0) 


X 

X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(') 


•  1 


•  1 


(•) 
(•) 

(») 
•1 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


16 


•  Work  incidental  to  general  nursing  work. 
'  Number  not  supplied. 

•  SOdal  worker. 

•  Maintains  prenatal  clinic  in  8  different  sections  of  the  dty. 


X 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  'private  agencies  in  cilieM 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
89 
40 

41 
42 
43 


State  and  city. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 


Pittston 


Plymouth. 
Pottstown 
Pottsville. 
Reading... 


Scranton.. 
Shamokin. 


Sharon 

Shenandoah 

South  Bethl^em. 
Steelton.: 


Sunbury. 


Uniontown... 

Warren 

Washington.. 
West  Chester. 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Wilkinsburg. 
Williamsport. 
Yoric 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Central  Falls 

Cranston      (post- 
office,  Providence). 


Cumberland 

East  Providence. 


Newport. 


Pawtuckot. 
Providence. 


Warwick. 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Pittston  and 
West  Pittston,  59^  S.  Main  St. 

Municipal 

do 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  4291  Walnut  St, 

Municipal 

d6 

Shamokin  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  800 
E.  Sunbury  St. 

Municipal » 

do 

do 

do 

Civic  Club 

Municipal 

Organized  Charity  Committee  * 

Municipal 

da 

do 

do 

do : 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  40  N.  Washing- 
ton St. 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  800  E.  Market  St. 


Municipal. 
do 


Cranston  Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn.,  49 
Nichols  St. 

Municipal 

do 

District  Nursing  and  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Assn.,  18  Taunton  Ave. 

Municipal 

Newport  Hospital,  visiting  nurse  de- 
partment. 

Municipal 

Associated  Charities,  209  Oak  Hall. . . . 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  209  Oak  Hall. . . . 

Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene). . 

Providence  District  Nursing  Assn.,  109 
Washington  St. 

Baby  Weffare  Committee  0 

Municipal  • 

Warwi^  Health  League,  Apponaug.. 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


«4 


«i 


1 
1 


it 


II 

as 

Bp. 


202 


194 


125 


12 


(^) 


(^) 


301 
•217 

"2,980 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


« 


2 
1 


1 
1 

r6 

9 


I 


6 


6 


Winter. 


I 


1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Station  open  one  afternoon  each  week. 

*  No  information  supplied. 

<  Provides  milk  for  poor  and  sick  babies.   Mothers  given  instmoUoo.   Noiuines. 

*  Number  not  supplied. 

*  For  period  of  8  months. 


I 

P4 


6 


6 


2 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued. 
being  done  In  the  field  designated-] 


Inlant-welfiare  stations— Continued. 


distraction  given  to 
mothers. 


Pi 

Hii 


d 

o 


I 


Is 


n 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


I 


Instniction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant* 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


I 
5 

&4 


Winter. 


I 


I 

I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 

I 

Pu 


\ 


1 

2 


d 


•a 
I 

a 

g 


I 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 


»X 
X 


X 


»x 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


'  Includes  2  school  nurses. 

•  Age  not  specified. 

•  Cmnposed  of  representatiyes  from  the  health  department,  Providenoe  District  Nursing  Assn.,  Provi- 
dence branch.  Congress  of  Mothers,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Immigration  Education  Assn..,  and  Fed- 
eral Hill  Assn. 
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Table  1. — Infant-Welfare  ivorh  by  municipal  and  private  agendei  in  citieM 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  tbac  some  work  is 


1 
2 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
88 


State  and  dty. 


BHODB  ISLAND— con. 

Woonsooket. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Charleston. 
Columbia. . 


Greenville. 


Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen. . 
Sioux  Falls. 


TENMXSSEE. 


Chattanooga. 

Jackson 

Knoxville... 


Memphis. 
Nashville. 


TEXAS. 


Austin 

Beaumont.. 
Brownsville. 

Cleburne 

Dallas 


Denison. 
El  Paso. 


Fort  Worth. 


Galveston. 
Houston. . 


Laredo... 
Marshall. 


Palestine. 
Paris 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Woonsocket  Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn. 

and  District  Nursing  Assn.,  194  Main 

St. 


Municipal 

do 

Columbia  Children's  Clinic* 

Municipal 

Children's  Charity  Circle,'  406  Arling- 
ton Ave. 

Municipal 

Health  League 


Municipal. 
do 


Municipal 

....do 

do 

Child's  Free  Clinic* 

Municipal 

Associated  Charities 

Municipal  (bureau  of  inCant  welibre). 


Municipal 

do 

....do 

do.« 

....do 

Infiants'  Welfare  and  Milk  Assn.  of 
Dallas,  1307  Southerstone  Life  Bldg. 

Municipal* 

....do 

Woman's  Charity  Assn.,*  405  S.  Camp- 
beUSt. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.* 

Municipal 

do 

Houston  Settlement  Assn.,  61  Gabel  St. 

Social  Service  Federation,  Court- 
house. 

Municipal 

do 

Civic  Club* 

Municipal 

do 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


(») 
1 


I 


II 

li 
Si. 

2S 


(•) 
2,309 


(•) 


1,130 


•250 


g 


T12 
7 


8 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


1 
11 


10 


I 


Winter. 


>  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

•  AiBliatea  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 

•  Servicei  diacoQtinued. 

•  By  school  noTM. 

•  Cnlklrea  under  12  yeara  of  age  looeived. 


1 

5 


I 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  dona  in  Mb»  field  designated.] 


In&nt-welfare  stations— Contimied. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


£- 


3 


•3*3 


>> 

n 


is 


l1 


I 


Instruction  in  inliant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


(») 


Winter. 


I 


(») 


»1 


I 


M 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


1 
I 


I 

QQ 


►» 

1 


g 


»x 


X 

»x 


»x 


1 

2 


3 
4 

6 

6 


8 
0 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
i   27 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


{; 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


»x 


»X  ;  28 
29 
30 


2 
2 


X 
X 


X 
X 


»  X 
»X 


»X 
X 


31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
87 


•  Number  not  supplied. 

'  Includes  6  school  nurses. 

•  No  inf(mnation  supplied. 

•  Age  not  specified. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 


Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  citieg 

[Sign  ( X )  signifies  that  some  woric  is 


State  and  city 


TEXAS— <x>ntinued. 


SanAngelo... 
San  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Temple 

Texarkana '. 

Tyler 

Waco 


UTAH. 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City. 

YBRMONT. 


Barre 

Burlington. 


Rutland 

VIBOINIA. 

Alexandria 

Danville 


Lvnchbure 
Newport  N( 
Norfolk, 


ews- 


Petersburg. . 

Portsmouth. 

^Richmond.. 


Roanoke. 
Staunton. 


WASHINOTON. 


Aberdeen. 

Bel 

Everett, 


NortJi  Yakima. 
Seattle 


Agency. 


Munidpol. 

do 

....do.i... 

do 

....do.... 

do.»... 

do.»... 


Infiant-wellare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


Municipal 

Ne^borbood  House  i . 


Municipal 

do.. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  174  Pearl  St 

Municipal 

-Missionary  Assn.,  Mead  Bldg 


Municipal 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society  ^ ... 

Municipal 

The    Ministering    Circle    of   King's 

Daughters,  101  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Wesley  House,i  Upper  St 

Municipal 

....do 

do 

King's  Daughters  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. , 

314  W.  Freemason  St. 
Municipal 


8.. 


I 


pp. 

2g 


(») 


125 


.do.« 
.do. 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  223  S.  Cherry  St. 

Municipal 

....do 

Community  Welfare  League 


Municipal 

....do 

....do 

Snohomish    County    public    health 

nurse,  county  commissioner's  office. 

Municipal 

Municipal  (child  welfare  division) ' . . . . 
Deaconess  Setttemept,  1519  Rainier 

Ave. 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  62  Cobb 

Bldg. 
King  County  public  health  nurse,* 

510  Cobb  Bldg. 

>  No  infbrmatioa  supplied. 
I  See  Texarkana,  Ark. 

*  Number  not  supplied. 

*  1  regular;  2  additional  when  needed. 


(') 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


i 


«i 


6 


i 

A^ 


Winter. 


(') 


•5 


PL, 


•5 
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and  towns  Jioving  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  fl«ld  designated.) 


Infiant-welfitfe  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  givwi  to 
mottieis. 


"Be 


"I 


9 


n 


MUk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene   in    homrs 

'  by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inlant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Sununer. 


as 


11 


Winter. 


Hi 


Prenatal 
wxM-k. 


Nurses. 


I 


^ 

A^ 


& 


« 

3 


2 


a 


i 


8 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


X 
X 


X 
»X 


»X 

X 


8 


X 
X 

X 

•X 


t 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


33 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

[38 

39 

40 


7 
10 


7 
10 


5 
10 


X 
X 


X 
'^X 


*  Wofk  reported.   Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  School  nurses. 

'  Chiaflv  empl<^yed  In  regulation  and  improvement  of  boarding  homes  for  ohlldreiL 

*  Aseocntioasc^yports  a  mothers'  training  school. 


X 
X 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 

3 
4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 


40 


State  and  city. 


WASHiNOTON— contd. 
Spokane 


Taooma 

WaUaWaUa. 


WEST  ymoiinA. 


Bluefleld 

Charleston.. 
Huntington. 
MartinsDurg. 
Parkersburg. 
Wheeling... 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton. 
Ashland.. 
Beloit.... 


Eaa  Claire. 


Fond  du  Lac. 
Green  Bay... 
Janesville 


Kenosha. 
La  Crosse. 


Madison. 


Manitowoc. 
Marinette.. 
Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh. 


Racine 

Sheboygan. 


Superior. 
Wausau. 


WYOMINQ. 

Cheyenne 


Agsncy. 


Munlcip«d 

Social  ^rvice  Bureau,  415  Lindelle 
Bldg. 

Municipal 

....do 


Municipal. 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.»... 

do.... 


Municipal. 
do 


do 

Beloit   Visiting   Nurse   Assn.,   1400 

Fourth  St. 

Municipal 

Eau  Claire  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  306^ 

S.  Barstow  St. 

Municipal 

.....do 


.do. 


322  S.  Hamil- 


Civlo  League , 

Municipal. 

.....do 

Associated  Charities  of    La  Crosse, 

Courthouse. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 

ton  St. 

Municipal 

do 

Municipal  (child  welfare  division) 

JntBUt  Home  and  Hospital  * 

Milwaukee  Maternity  Hospital  and 

Free  Dispensary  Assn.,  1529  Grand 

Ave 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  81  Main  St 

Municipal 

do.. 

Associated  Charities,  721  Ontario  Ave. 

Woman's  Club,  civics  committee  i 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Municipal 

do.. 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


QQ 


}■ 


5 

a 


•8 


If 


% 

CO 

a 
o 
n 


Municipal 


2,220 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


25 


415 


Winter. 


15 


>  Work  reported.    Detailed  Informatlcm  not  available. 

>  Nurse  partly  supported  by  private  organisations.    Names  of  orgaoizations  not  supplied. 
t  No  infonnainon  supplied. 
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and  tovms  having  a  popuUUion  in  1910  of  10^000  and  oveTy  191S — Continued, 
boiiig  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


'9 


Infant-wellare  stations— Continued. 


Instrnctlon  given  to 
mothers. 


U 


o  a 

£5 


9 

"3 


5^ 


Mflk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Instrnctlon  In  infiant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  intent- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


1 
1 


Winter. 


^ 
(U 


Nurses. 


^ 

(U 


I 


I 


I 

I 

CD 


B 

O 

I 


5 


1 

2 

3 
4 


•6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
Id 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

26 

26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


«1 


«1 


«1 


"x 


X 
X 
X 


0) 


1 

(») 

8 


X 
X 


»X 

>X 

X 

X 
'*X 


{ 


X 


X 


X 
X 


0) 


(•) 


»1 
1 


0) 


(0 


»1 
1 


X 


1 

i' 


X 

X 


X 

X 


81 
32 
33 
34 
85 
30 
37 
38 
39 


40 


1 
1 


»X 
X 


*  4  school  nurses  in  addition, 
*Sohool  nurse, 
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Table  2.— Examples  of  infant-welfare  work  in  cUies  and  tovms  hating  a  population  in 

1910  of  less  than  10,000,  1915. 


state  and  city. 


Alabama: 

Clantom 

Arizona: 

Jwome 

California: 

Monrovia 

Connecticut: 

Branford 

Canaan 

Lime  Rock*. 


Litchfield, 
Rockville. 


Florida: 

Miami , 

Georgia: 

La  Orange. 
Illinois: 

Kewanee... 


Ottawa. 


Winnetka. 
Koitucky: 
Bennam. . 


Fulton 

Hazard , 

Ma3rsvi]le 

Pine  Mountain.. 
Maine:  * 

Kennebnnk 

Rumlord , 


Maryland: 

Cambridge. 
Massachusetts: 

Danvers.... 


Great  Barring- 
ton. 

Hamilton  and 
Wenham. 


Holden. 


Lancaster. 
Leicester.. 


Manchester 

Medfleld      and 
Dover. 

Middleboro 

Milton 

Needham 

Norwood 


Pepperell. 
Rockland, 


Stoughton. 


Agency. 


Chilton  County  Health  Committee  *. 
Yavapai  County  nurse* 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.. 


Branford  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

North  Canaan  Visiting  Nurse  Assn* . . 
Lime  Rock  and  FallsVillage  Visiting 

Nurses  Assn. 

District  Nursing  Assn.* 

Rockville  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  42  Elm 

St. 


Woman's  Relief  Assn.,  218  Twelfth  St. 
La  Grange  Settlement 

Civic  Nurse  Board  of  Kewanee 
Woman's  Club. 

Ottawa  Public  Health  nursing  organi- 
zation.* 

Relief  and  Aid  Society  of  Winnetka. . . 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co 

City  Health  and  Welfare  League  * 

Perry  County  NursingAssn.* 

Mason  County  Public  Health  League  *. 
Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School 


Kennebunk  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Rumford    District   Nursing    Assn., 
Bank  Bldg. 


Cambridge  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.*. 


Danvers  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  post- 
office  box  144. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn 


Visiting  NurseCommittee  of  Hamilton 
and  Wehham,  post-office  Union  St., 
Hamilton. 

Holden  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  post- 
office  box  107. 

Lcmcaster  Social  Service  Assn 

Leicester  Samaritan  Assn.,  post-office 
box  45. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.* 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Medfield  and 
Dover,  post-office  box  7.  Medfield. 

Middleboro  District  Nursing  Assn 

Milton  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  101  Pickering  St 

Norwood  Civic  Assn. ,  840  Washington 
St. 

Pepperell  District  Nurse  Assn 

Rockland  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  65 
Vernon  St. 

District  Nurse  Assn , 


Infant-welfore 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


}■ 


•  1 


I 


•  1 


Nurses. 


^0 


I 


Instruction 
in 

homes* — 
Number  of 

nurses. 


s 

0^ 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 


(•) 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

T2 

•1 
1 


1  By  nurses  not  connected  with  Infant-weliiBre  stations. 

*  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 

*  Nurse's  district  consists  of  2  small  villages  and  surrounding  farms, 

*  Additional  help  by  students  in  training  in  genera]  hospital. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available, 

*  Baby-feeding  clinic. 

7 1  additional  nurse  in  summer. 


1 
*l 
1 
1 
1 

1 


1 

(») 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 


CQ. 


»  «    tSJO 
■—5    3T 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
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Wi^lg  VL-itLue  Num  Asbd.,  poM- 

DlsUlct    Kiirae    CommitWB    erf   Ihe 
WlDchendon   Woman's    Club,  l« 

"so  oi  *"  "^  N.lghborhood  Club,' 
Pawabic  VisitluE  NuTM,  «e  Weat  E  St. 

■■ 

; 

^ 

lUchlgsD: 

. 

. 

I 

; 

i,S5a,M.. 

' 

„ 

I 

1 

X 

''"l^S^^ 

Lebaaon  Visiting    Nm»    Ann.,  31 

„ 

Hewlvsty: 

VlaltJn*  Nurae  Assn.  ofSomersBl  Hills' 

2 

EuglCWWNl 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  at  the  Presby- 

1 

1 

' 

f) 

.... 

' 

p«„m„ 

•1 

•1 

,, 

'KM'-"'"""- "™" 

(') 

(') 

Unilwy  di- 
vided   iDta 

1 

,, 

District  Nursing  Asm.  d(  NorttivD 
WmcheewrSunty.' 

CmtoD  Falii, 

as„'ss, 

<  Additional  nuise  in  to ._. 

•  Afflllotad  with  American  R»d  Cross  Town  sod  Cauntn  Nunlng  Service. 

•  Work  repoted.    D«tallKl  InformetioD  not  avallabte. 

•  Bnral  siiea,  EWnprlsiiu  nver*!  snuJI  vlll«f»  In  ■  diameter  at  about  lo  mllee. 

•  Weekly  conlennc*  benntm  motbos  and  nunaa;  babies  weighed;  molbera  Instructed. 
'  Namber  not  sapplled. 

■  8ec3etai7oIDlstrlct  Nunlng  Asm.  of  NorthtrnWealohMtcr  County.  lUu  Delia  W.  Ui 

SeZtt"— 16 7 
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Dobtw      Farrr. 
IrvliutOD,  and 

HajTijon 

Hastin)^    ujxin 

Herfclmer 

blip  town 


BenccaFslla..... 
Tarrytown  and 


"ASJ'- 


I 

^^ 

' 

1 

K«d  Cross  Town  and  ConnUy  Nuis- 
IngSerrlce. 

1 

, 

X 

Roslyn  District  Nursing  Assn.,  Ro* 

I 

1 

1 

, 

X 

X 

Woman's  Civic  League  of  Tairvtown 

I 

. 

. 

X 

1  By  nmaas  not  cwuweud  vltb  lnfinl-wclEus  alatloos. 
•"-■---'-)db»pri™iefund».    In  chaije  olliealth  oT  -  - 

with  AmtfloaD  Had  Cross  Towi ■*  ■"— - 

<  Suppotud  bj  pubUo  fundi  and  prfvata  co 


lilted  with  AmtfloaD  Had  Cross  Town  and  Countiy  Nursbig  Sarrio*. 
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Tablb  2. — Examples  of  infant-wdfare  work  in  cities  and  tavms  having  a  population  in 

1910  of  less  than  lOfiOO,  1^15— Continued. 


state  and  dty. 


North  CaroUna: 
Altapass.... 
Oolosboro... 
Newborn.... 


Whlterock. 

Ohio: 

drcIerlUe.. 


Falls. 


Freinoiit 

Peimsylvaiija: 

Darby 


Oettysbni^. 
Hayerford.. 


Hontsdale. 
Kingston.. 


Money.... 
Palmerton. 
Wayne 


Agency. 


Inlant-weUare 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


QQ 


I 


Holman  Association. 

GKddsboro  Benevolent  Society 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,*  90  Craven 
St. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. ' 

Cirdeville  Benevolent  Assn.,  114  W. 
Franklin  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Committees 

Woman's  Federation  of  Fremont 


Bhode  Island: 

Bristol 

East  Greenwich. 


North  Kings- 
town. 


Warren. 


Vermont  s 
Brattleboro. 


Man^>^ier. 

Proctor 

Sprlngfleld. 


Windsor 

Virginia: 

Charlottesville. 


Hot  Sidings. 


Leesburg... 
Lexington.. 
Warrenton. 
WhicheBter. 


Visiting  Nurse  Fund  for  Darby  and 
Vic^ty,  117  Chestnut  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  54  £.  Middle  St.. 

Main  Line  Citizens  Assn.  (main  line 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  from  Radnor 
to  Overbrook).* 

Huntsdale  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.* 

West  Side  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  470 
Market  St.- 

Muncy  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  32 
OreenSt. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.*  (of  Pennsyl- 
vania). 

The  Neighborhood  League  (main  line 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  from  Radnor 
to  Paoli),*  Wayne  Coffee  House. 


Bristol  Fortnightly  Club,  631  Hope  St. 

Visitinff  Nurse  Assn.  and  Anti-Tuber- 
culosti  Assn.,  S.  Main  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  and  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Assn.  of  North  Kingstown  and  Wick- 
ford  (post  office,  Wlcklbrd): 

Burrillville  Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn 


Warren  District  Nursing  Assn.,  7  Lyn- 
denSt. 

Brattleboro  Mutual  Aid  Assn. ,  1  Canal 

St. 
Montpelier  Woman's  Club,  138  State 

St. 
Proctor  Hospital  (Vennont  Marble 

Co.). 
Golden  Rule  drdeof  King'sDaughters, 

140  Summer  St. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Windsor  St 


I 


Charlottesville  Public  Health  and 
Nurse  Assn.,  post-office  box  36. 

Hot  Springs  Valley  Nursing  Assn.,' 
post-office  box  284. 

Lena  Morton  Memorial  nurse 

C^ivic  League  district  nurse 

Warrenton  District  Nurse  Assn.* 

District  Nurse  Assn..  Farmers  amd 
Merchants  Bank  Bldg. 


Nurses. 


I 


Instruction 

in 

homes  1 — 

Number  of 

nurses. 


1 
•1 

1 

1 


(«) 
1 
1 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 


1  By  nurses  not  connected  with  infont-weUare  stations. 

*  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 

'  Nurse  works  in  a  rural  district  covering  about  50  square  miles;  work  done  In  cooperation  with  American 
Red  Cross  Town  and  (Country  Nursing  Service. 

^Part  of  Philadelphia  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service. 

•  Ma&oly  rural  work. 
•Limited. 
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Agency. 

Infant- wel&ie 

iDStTOCtlOD 

in 

3 

h 

State  and  clt;. 

ber. 

Nuraea. 

HjSS 

i 

J 

^ 

? 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

p 

"lisrv™,. 

CWoCIUbotClarlaburg,3a3Mi>chEDlc 
Reynolds  MsmoTiBi  HospltsI,  social- 

VWtlng  Nuns  AasE.  of  NMuah  add 

o 

(') 

X 

"•fffitS 

■X 

„ 

^'iJSSShU.dM* 

X 

L«llM  Charitable  Assn.,  Higtt  Bdiaol 

■  By  niirses  not  connected  with  Enlant-welfue  stsUona. 
>  Numbw  not  supplied. 

'  A  MeCn^lltan  fnsanau  nurse  alda  In  thla  worfc. 
'  Organlied  br  ichooJ  nurse. 


Tablb  3. — Milk  impteiia 


Santa  Barbara. . . 


X 
X 

^ 

.X 

X 

•X 
X 

I 

....?^.... 

X 

^ 

ii'ms 

X 

X 

JS 

|X 

X 

X 

10,377 

i 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

'X 

X 

■  UodiflcatloD  of  Department  ot  Agriculture  eaid. 
>  HUk  d^HMs.  but  not  grooecy  and  olber  atOTM. 
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Fopula- 
Uon,  mo 

Country 

T>airjt»iua. 

StOH 

SUte.ndcity. 

Beana. 

Soared  bf 

US' 

Putaur- 

lUlloD 

oidt- 

Connectlnit: 

331,069 

S7,flW 
37,783 

i:B 

.11 

H,«78 

178 

1 

110 

ISO 
OS 

ST 

M,8ll 

11 

i 

•J 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

X 
X 

^ 

X 

X 

DstowBTK 

"•sj^S* 

I 

X 

X 

FlOldB; 

■ss 

1 

«-E . 

X 

X 

^ 

°^s?u 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

lABilla.i'eru.uidditinb]'. 

5J 

I 

X 

5 

X 

^ 

iDdluu: 

^ 

?J 

X 
X 

X 

^ 

X 

^ 

X 

I 

'^ 

^ 

Towb; 

i 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

JJ 

X 

^ 

X 

SSE.*:!^:::.:::;:::::::: 

•  Umttad.    DeUIbnataipplled. 
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Lake  Chailcs  ■  ■ 
NevOrlnus.. 
Shreveport 


UgivhtDd: 

Baltimore 

CumberlBiid . . . 

HanntovD . . . 
Musa^iuetta; 
ArllngoB. 


FkllBlvN. 

FltdibniE 

FramlogDun.-. 


Onsnlleid. . . 
Havtrtilll.... 


Uydf^I 


FlttsflcM... 


Southbridis 

SprtncfLeld. 

TouDtini 

WBk<A«Id 

Wiltham 

Wfrtfleld 

Wtnttiiop 

WoroaUr 

Ulofalnn: 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creak 

KA'.':::;-.;:: 

nint 

OiBodBaplda... 
IronwoDd 


X  X         X  X         

X  X  >X  X  X       

X  X  X  X  X         ■■-■-- 

X     ;i;;"!";  ■;;;!!;;;; "!"'!";     x     '.'.'.'.'.'. 

X         "  "x X  "   "'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.I 

XXX         "'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         X         

XXX         '.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

XXX       '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  ""x"" '.'.'."'. 

X         

X  X         X         ■■'■■■'- 


'  Imeularly. 
•WIt&iddltlcm. 


Limited.   Details  not  sappUwL 
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Table  3. — Milk  inspection  in  certain  cities  and  towns  haxing  a  population  in  1910  of 

lOyOOO  and  over,  J915— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


ICIchigan— Continued. 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Pontiac 

Saginaw 

SaoltSte.  Marie  1. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth 

St.  Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 

Missouri: 

Hannibal 

Joplln 

Kansas  City 

8t.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Montana: 

BUlfaigs 

Butte 

Missoula. 

Nebraslca: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kevada: 

Reno 

N0W  Hampshire: 

Berlin 

Conoord 

Manchester 

Nashua. 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park 

Bloomfleld 


East  Oranse  <. 
censack.. 


Hackc 

Jersey  City. 

Kearny 

Long  Branch 

Montclair 

Morclstown 

Newark 

Oranee* 

Passfuc 

Plainfleld 

Trenton 

WestHobokens. 

West  Orange «... 

West  New  York. 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New  York: 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

BofMo 

Cohoes 

Coming 

Cortlami 

Dunkirk 

Glens  Falls 

Hudson 

Ithaca. 

Kingston 

Link  Falls 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


11,503 
10,507 
14,532 
50,510 
12,615 

78,466 
214,744 

21,262 

18,341 
32,073 

248,381 
77,403 

687,029 

10,031 
39,165 
12,869 

43,973 
124,096 

10,867 

11,780 
21,497 
70,063 
26,005 

10,150 
15,070 
34,371 
14,050 

267,779 
18,659 
13,298 
21,550 
12,507 

347,469 
29,630 
64,773 
20,550 
96,815 
35,403 
10,980 
13,560 

11,020 

100,253 
31,267 

423,715 
24,709 
13,730 
11,504 
17,221 
15,243 
11,417 
14,802 
25,908 
12,273 


Country 
milk 

inspec- 
tion. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
»X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Dairy  farms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Scored  by 

card 
employed 

by  De- 
partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


stores 

sellfaig 

milk 

scored. 


Bacterio- 
logical 
standards 
enforced. 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1  Limited.    Details  not  supplied. 

•  Where  10  or  more  gallons  are  sold. 

•  Limited. 

«  See  Orange. 

•  Inspect  and  grant  permits. 

•  Milk  inspection  for  the  Oranges  all  under  one  system. 
'  Make  regular  bimonthly  inspections. 
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X 
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X 
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X 
X 


X 
X 
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X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Pasteur- 
ization 
ordi- 
nance. 


X 
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X 
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X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
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New  Bochelle. . . 

n™  York 

Newbunh 

Nortb  Tonawaod 

Olean 

Ouloing. 

Platubuig 

Poufhkwpsid.... 

Rensselur 

Rochcetar,  w,--- 
SanMga  Springs. 
Schenectady 

White  Flaiiis'."! 

NMth  Cwolliia:* 

Chulotta 

Durham 

North  Dakola;    

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Clevflluul 

Coliunbiu 

D»ytOQ 

East  Liverpool. . 

Elyita 

Buolltan 

LoktnTOod 

UaaSRM.'.'.'".'.'. 

Mlddlecown 

NewBik 

PIqua 

Portsmouth 

Sandusky 

Sprlngfldd 

Toledo 

Zanesvllle 

Oklahoma: 

McAlffiler 

Oklahoma  City.. 

^"^'oliland 

PeDnsylvanla: 

Connflllsril'la.: '. ! 

Erie 

Harrbburg 

Lancuter. 

LebuKHi 

Meadvilla 

Nantlcoke 

NewCutlB' 

Philatleiphfa 

PEltsbm^h 


\i^ 

I 

X 

"r 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

'X 

w 

X 

X 

X 

X 

' 

H,OU 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 

^ 

^ 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

5 

i 

X 

I 

X 

I 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

^ 

X 

X 

l 

X 

- 

X 

X 

'X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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^ 

X 

X 
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Table  3. — Milk  inspection  in  certain  cities  and  tovms  having  a  'population  in  1910  of 

10,000  and  over,  J915— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

Reading 

Scranton 

Warren. 

Rhode  Island: 

Central  Falls , 

East  Providence 

Newport 

Pawtucket , 

Providence , 

Woonsocket  1 

8oath  Carolina: 

Greenville 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Jackson 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas: 

Austin , 

Beaumont , 

El  Paso 

Marshall 

San  Antonio 

Texarkana' 

Utah: 

Ogden , 

Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Rutland 

Virrinia: 

DanviUe 

Lynchburg 

Newport  News 

Norfolk. 

Roanoke. 

Washington: 

Everett 

North  Yakima 

Seattle , 

Spokane , 

Tacoma. 

West  Vireinia: 

WheMing 

Wisconsin: 

Appleton 

Ashland'. 

Beloit 

Madison 

Manitowoc  * , 

Milwaukee , 

Oshkosh , 

Racine. , 

Sheboygan 

Wausau , 


Popula- 
tion, 1910 


96,071 

129,867 

11,080 

22,754 
15,808 
27,149 
51,622 
224,326 
38,125 

15,741 

44,604 

15,779 

36,346 

131,105 

110,364 

29,860 
20,640 
39,279 
11,452 
96,614 
15,445 

25,580 
92,777 

10,734 
13,546 

19,020 
29,494 
20,205 
67,452 
34,874 

24,814 

14,062 

237,194 

104,402 

83,743 

41,641 

16,773 
11,594 
15,125 
25,531 
13,027 
373,857 
33,062 
38,002 
26,398 
16,560 


Country 
milk 

inspe(^ 
tion. 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Dairy  farms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


»X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Scored  by 

card 
employed 

by  De- 
partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 


Stores 

selling 

milk 

scored. 


X 
X 


*X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


Bacterio- 
logical 
standards 
enforced. 


1  Limited. 

«  Figures  shown  are  for  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex. 

*  Limited.   Details  not  supplied. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  STATE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   REPORTING  BABIES' 

SORE  EYES. 

[References  are  to  session  laws  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

Arhansas. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  at  any  time  to 
be  reported,  within  6  hours,  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  cWge,  to 
health  oflBcer  or  physician.    Ruling  State  Board  of  Healthy  1913. 

California. — Inflamed ^  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician  or  other  practitioner,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other 
person  having  charge,  within  24  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty,  not  more  tlian 
$50;  for  second  offense,  not  more  than  $100;  for  third  offense  ana  thereafter,  not 
more  than  $200;  third  conviction  sufficient  cause  for  revocation  of  midwife  *8  or  phy- 
sician's license,  etc.    1915.  c.  724,  V-  1431. 

Colorado. — Inflamed,  reddened,  aischarging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks,  should 
no  physician  be  in  attendance,  to  be  reported  by  parent,  nurse,  or  other  person  in 
charge,  to  local  health  officer  or  legally  qualified  physician.  Penalty,  not  to  exceed 
$300.    Regulation  No.  28,  StaU  Board  of  Health,  adopted  Feb.  7, 1916. 

Connecticut. -^lidiamed,  swollen,  readened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  attendant,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty, 
not  more  than  $200.    Gen.  Stat.  1902.  8.  2535. 

District  of  Columbia. — Inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  newborn  child  to  be  reported 
by  midwife  or  attendant  other  than  physician,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer. 
Midwife  or  attendant  must  not  treat  disease.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $40.  Regular 
tiona  of  commissioners  of  August  25, 1911,  effective  September  27, 1911. 

Idaho. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks  to 
be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  othef  person  naving  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100  or  90  days,  or  both.  Rev. 
Codes,  1908,  s.  1108. 

Illinois. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  etc."  within  six  hours,  to  health 
officer.    Penaltv,  $10  to  $100.    1915.  p.  366. 

Indiarm. — Innamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  parents  or  attendant,  within  six  nours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty, 
$10  to  $50^   Bwms's  Anno.  Stat.  1914,  s.  7607d. 

Kansas. — Ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  be  reported  by  physicians.  Resolution  Stale 
Board  of  Health. 

Kentucky. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  or  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  30 
days  to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  witnin  six  hours,  to  health 
officer.  Physicians,  nud wives,  nurses  to  oe  instructed  annually  in  regard  to  recog- 
nizing and  treating  the  disease.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100,  or,  for  persistent  failure, 
revocation  of  license.    CarrolVs  Stat.  1915,  vol.  1,  s.  2062b.^ 

Louisiana. — Red,  swollen,  inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other  attendant,  within  six  hours, 
to  hedth  officer,  Penalty  for  first  ofrense,  not  more  than  $50;  lor  second  offense, 
not  more  than  $100;  and  for  third  offense  and  thereafter,  not  more  than  $200  or  revo- 
cation of  physician's  or  midwife's  license.    1914,  No.  174,  P.  292. 

Maine. — Reddened,  inflamed  eyes  of  infant  imder  4  weeks  to  be  reported  by  mid- 
wife, nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  at  once,  to  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than 
$100  or  six  months.    Rev.  Stat.  1903,  c.  18,  a.  90. 

Maryland. — Reddened j  inflamed,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  physician,  immediately, 
to  health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $5.  Anno.  Code,  vol.  3, 1914, 
art.  43,  s.  79. 

Massachusetts. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  red^  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician,  nurse,  relative,  or  other  attendant,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer,  Penalty,  physician,  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200;  other,  not 
more  than  $100.  Rev.  Laws,  1902,  c.  75,  a,  49,  as  amended  1914,  c.  177;  a.  50,  as  amended 
1907,  c.  480. 

Michigan. — Redness,  swelling,  inflammation  or  discharge  of  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  oy  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  within  six  hours, 
to  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100  or  six  months,  or  both.  1913,  No.  123^ 
p.  221. 
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Minnesota. — Inflamed,  reddened,  diseased  eyes  of  infant  under  2  months  to  he 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other  person  having  charoe,  within  12  hours, 
to  health  officer.    Infraction  a  misdemeanor.    Regulation  State  Board  of  Health, 

Mimmppi. — Inflamed,  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant,  within 
2  weeks,  to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  relative,  fkiatemity  nome  or 
hospital,  parent,  or  other  person  in  attendance,  within  six  hours,  to  local  health 
officer,    renalty.  first  offense  $50;  second,  $100;  and  thereafter,  $200.    1916,  c.  115. 

Missouri. — Red^  swollen,  discharging  e^^es  of  infant  under  3  weeks  to  be  reported, 
at  once,  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  to  physician.  Penalty,  $10  to 
$100,  or  not  more  than  six  months,  or  l)oth.    Rev,  Stat,  1909,  bs,  SStlSSM, 

iwoxibz.— Ophthalmia  neonatorum  classed  as  a  contagious  disease;  physician 
required  to  report  to  State  board  of  health  within  24  hours;  head  of  family  or  other 
person  to  report  to  local  board  of  health.    Rules  and  Regulations,  Nov,  9, 1915. 

New  Hampshire. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging;  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  petson  having  charge,  within  six  hours, 
to  the  board  of  health;  physicians  to  report  within  24  hours.  Penalty,  not  more 
than  $25.    1915,  e,  85. 

New  Jersey. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  physician,  within  six  hours, 
to  board  of  health.    Penalty.  $50.    Comp,  Stat,  1910,  Health,  p.  £7S3. 

New  York. — Inflamed,  reddened  ey;ee  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be  reported  by 
midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  immediately,  to  health  officer  or 
physician.  Midwife,  nurse,  etc.,  must  not  use  remedies.  Infraction  a  misdemeanor. 
Con.  Laws  1909,  e,  40,  Penal  Law,  s,  4St.  Public  Health  Manual,  State  Dept,  of  Health, 
p.  m. 

'North  Carolina. — ^Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks  to  be  reported 
by  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  acting  as  nurse,  within  six  ^hours,  to  health  omcer  or 
physician.    Penaltjr,  $5  to  $10.    1915,  c.  t7t. 

North  Dakota. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  e^ree  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  parents  or  other  attendant  than  ph3rsician,  within  six  hours, 
to  health  officer.    Penalty,  $10  to  $50.    Comp.  Laws,  1913,  s,  S170. 

Ohio. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eves  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  relative,  or  other  attendant,  etc., 
within  six  hours,  to  local  health  officer,  renalty,  $50  to  $100,  and  $100  to  $300  for 
second  or  subsequent  offense.  Gen,  Code,  1910,  ss,  1248-1  to  1248-7  as  added  by  1915, 
p.  Sil.    {See  also  s.  12787.) 

Oregon. — Inflamed,  swollen,  or  reddened  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks  to  be  reported 
by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  24  hours,  to  health  officer 
or  physician.    Peiialty,  $25  to  $100,  or  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both.    1915,  c.  210. 

Pennsylvania. — Inflamed  eyes  of  infant  to  be  reported  by  physician  to  health  officer 
or  State  department  of  healtn.  Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  care  of  infant,  within 
six  hours,  to  health  officer  or  State  department  of  health  and  physician,  renalty, 
$20  to  $100,  or  10  to  30  days,  or  both.    191S,  No.  295. 

Rhode  Island. — Inflamed,  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  six 
hours,  to  health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100,  or  six  months, 
or  boUi.    Gen,  Laws  1909,  c.  848.  s.  25,  as  amended  1914,  c,  1081, 

South  Cktrolina. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  at  any  time  after  birth  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  immediately,  to  health 
officer.    Penalty,  not  more  than  $25,  or  one  month,  or  both.    Crim,  Code  1912.  s.  448. 

South  Dakota. — ^Inflamed  eyes  of  infant,  within  two  months,  to  be  reported  by  mid- 
wife, nurse,  parent,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  12  hours,  to  health  officer. 
Rule  61,  Reg.  Board  of  Health.  July  25, 1918, 

Tennessee. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  diBcharging  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  nurse,  midwife,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  $5  to  $100,  or  six  months,  or  both.  1915,  c.  52, 
(See  also  1911.  c.  10.) 

Texas. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  newborn  infant  to  be  reported  by  midwife, 
nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  miysician,  within  12  hours,  to  health  officer  or  pbjrsi- 
dan.    Penalty,  $10  to  $1,000.    Rev.  Civ,  Stat.  1911,  art.  4529,  as  amended  1911,  c.  95, 

Utah. — Inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  newborn  infant  to  be  reported  by  physician 
,or  midwife,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty,  as  for  misdemeanor.  1911^ 
p.  61, 

Vermont. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  red,  discharging  eyes  of  infant,  within  2  weeks,  to 
be  rep<nrted  by  nurse,  relative,  or  otherperson  naving  change,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer.    Rule  29,  State  Board  qf  Health. 
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WaMnaton. — ^Red,  ewollen,  dificharging  eyes  of  infant  under  two  weeks,  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  in  cfaarae,  immediately,  to  health  oflBcer 
or  physician.    Reguiation  State  Boom  of  Health,  Jtuif  15, 191t, 

West  Vtrgima. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened^  diflchaiging  e^^es  of  in^t,  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  chaise,  witmn  six  hours,  to  local 
health  ofl&cer.  Beffulation  100,  Public  Health  Council,  adopted  January  25, 1916; 
effective  Apia  1, 1916.    Penalty,  $10  to  $300  and  30  days.    1915,  c.  11,  s.  S. 

Wiioonein, — Reddened,  swollen,  dischareing  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks  to  be 

Xrted  by  nurse,  parents,  or  other  person  naving  chaige,  within  six  hours,  to  health 
ar.    Penalty,  not  more  than  $100.    Stat.  1916,  c.  66,  i.  14090-$ J;  1409q^. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  D.  CyOdober  9,1916. 
Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the  New 
York  State  child-labor  law  with  especial  reference  to  the  employment- 
certificate  system.  This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  comparative 
studies  of  the  administration  of  child-labor  laws  designed  to  bring 
out  a  standard  method. 

The  law  upon  which  the  system  here  described  is  based  diflfers  in 
many  important  respects  from  that  which  furnishes  the  foundation 
for  the  methods  described  in  the  first  report  of  the  series,  that  on 
Connecticut. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  part  of  the  preliminary  field 
work  for  this  report.  The  series  of  studies  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  the  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  has 
been  assisted  in  this  report  by  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hanks.  Especial  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  efficient  editorial  services  of  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Jenness. 
RespectfuUy  submitted. 

•  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF    THE    EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFI- 

GATE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  child-labor  and  employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York 
State  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  those  of  Connecticut, 
described  in  the  first  report  of  this  series.  In  both  States  14  years 
is  the  minimum  age  and  children  from  14  to  16  must  secure  certifi- 
cates before  they  can  be  employed  legally;  but  in  Connecticut  the 
law  is  State  wide  in  its  apphcation,  whereas  in  New  York  various 
sections  are  in  force  in  cities  and  villages  of  different  sizes.  In  Con- 
necticut the  list  of  places  of  employment  covered  by  the  law  includes 
"mechanical''  establishments,  and  this  term  is  held  to  bring  under 
its  provisions  practically  all  child  laborers  except  newbboys  and 
children  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic  service.^ 
In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  different  lists  of  places  of  employ- 
ment to  which  the  law  appUes  are  given  for  cities  and  villages  of 
different  sizes,  but  no  list  includes  any  general  term  which  can  be 
held  to  cover  occupations  not  specifically  mentioned.^ 

In  New  York  State  employment  c^tificates  issued  by  Io<;^l  health 
authorities  must  be  obtained  by  children  from  14  to  16years  of  n^ge 
as  a  condition  of  employment: 
A.  At  any  time, 

1.  In  any  place  in  the  State  in — 

Factories.^ 

Mercantile  establishments. 

Business  offices. 

Telegraph  offices. 

Restaiu'ants. 

Hotds. 

Apartment  houses. 

Distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages/ 

1 U.  S.  Qilldren's  Bureau.  Employm«nt  Certifloftte  System,  Connectiout.  Bureau  publioatton  No.  12, 
p.  8. 

s  The  exact  applicatitm  of  the  mioimum-BfTe  and  employment  and  school-record  certificate  provisions 
of  the  Nev  York  laws  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  Ill  to  US. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70;  Education  Law,  sec.  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  190, 126. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  636.  Labor  Law,  sec.  163,  requires  certificates  only  in  places  of  3,000  Inhabitants 
or  more  in  meroantile  estabUshments,  etc.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  136, 124. 
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A.  At  any  time — Continued. 

2.  In  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more. 

in — 

Theatere.^ 

Places  of  amusement. 

Bowling  alleys. 

Barber  shops. 

Shoe-polishing  establishments.    . 

Distribution  or  transmission  of  articles  other  than  mer- 
chandise or  messages. 

Distribution  or  sale  of  articles.' 

3.  In  first  and  second  class  cities  in — 

Any  other  occupation.* 

B.  During  school  hours, 

1.  In  places,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities,  having 
a  population  of  5,000  or  more  in — 
Any  other  occupation.* 

The  New  York  law  also  requires  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age 
to  obtain  '* school-record  certificates''  from  local  school  authorities 
as  a  condition  of  employment  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  in  any 
occupation  where  employment  certificates  are  not  required.* 

To  obtain  a  school-record  certificate  a  child  is  not  required  to 
produce  the  same  evidence  of  age  or  to  meet  the  same  physical  re- 
quirements as  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate.  For  an  employ- 
ment certificate  the  labor  law  specifies  carefully  the  reqidred  evidence 
of  age,  iidiereas  for  a  school-record  certificate  the  education  law  does 
not  state  what  kind  of  evidence  is  acceptable,  but  merely  requires 
that  the  child  shaD  be  over  14  and  that  the  record  shall  contain  the 
<iate  of  his  birth  *'as  shown  on  the  school  record."  A  physical 
examination  is  required,  as  will  be  seen,  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate but  not  for  a  school-record  certificate.  The  educational  require- 
ments are  the  same  •  for  both.  In  practice,  as  children  are  required 
frequently,  if  not  generaUy,  to  secure  employment  certificates  before 
having  their  names  taken  from  the  school  registers,  the  school-record 
certificate  is  of  little  importance  except  as  a  prerequisite  to  an 
employment  certificate.-  For  this  reason  no  special  attention  is  given 
in  this  study  to  the  school-record  certificate  as  distinguished  from 
the  school  record  discussed  under  "Educational  requirements/' 

1  Children  taking  speaking  parts  in  tbeatrical  perfionnanoes  are  not  affected  by  this  provisioo  but  are 
oovered  by  Penal  Law,  ch.  40,  art.  44,  seo.  485  as  amended  by  1916,  ch.  278. 

>  LAbor  Law,  seo.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

t  Educaticm  Law,  sec  626.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

i  Education  Law,  sec  621.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125.  For  definition  of  cities  of  different 
classes,  and  of  villages  and  towns,  see  footnote  7,  p.  112. 

» Edncation  Law,  sees.  624  and  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 126. 

•  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  and  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  137, 
122,124. 
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The  requirements  for  obtaining  certificates  are  notably  higher  in 
New  York  than  in  Connecticut.  The  evidence  of  age  to  be  produced 
is  carefully  specified  in  the  law  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administrative  authorities  as  in  Connecticut.  The  educational 
standard  is  completion  of  the  sixth  ^  instead  of  the  fifth  grade,  as  is 
practically  the  requirement  in  Connecticut.  But  most  important  of 
all,  every  child  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  applies  for  a  certificate 
in  New  York  is  required  by  law  to  undergo  a  physical  examination, 
wh^^as  in  Connecticut  only  chUdron  who  appear  physically  unfit 
are  subjected  to  any  physical  tost. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate 
to  work  does  not  exempt  a  child  from  school  attendance;  he  must 
be  actually  at  work.  To  be  exempt  from  school  attendance  in  New 
York,  indeed,  a  child  14  to  16  years  of  age  not  only  must  hold  an 
employment  or  school-record  certificate  but  must  be  "regularly  and 
lawfully"  engaged  in  some  ''useful  employment  or  service."^  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  child  must  be  engaged  in  remu- 
nerative work.  Either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  school-record 
certificate  acts  as  a  permit  to  stay  out  of  school  to  engage  in  "any 
useful  employment  or  service,"  for  example,  to  help  in  the  housework 
or  in  ihe  care  of  the  baby  at  home.  The  parent  is  responsible  for  the 
school  attendance  not  only  of  a  child  who  has  no  certificate  but  also 
of  a  child  who,  though  he  has  a  certificate,  is  not  "regularly  engaged 
in  any  useful  employment." 

One  fimdamental  difference,  however,  is  to  be  noted  between  the 
employment-certificate  system  of  Connecticut  and  that  of  New  York. 
In  Connecticut  the  certificate  must  be  delivered  by  the  issuing  officer 
to  the  employer;  the  employer  must  notify  the  issuing  office  of  both 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment; 
and  the  child  must  seciffe  a  new  certificate  for  each  separate  em- 
ployer.* In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  appUcation  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  and  after  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  the 
employment  certificate  is  given  to  the  individual  child;  it  is  regarded 
as  his  property  and  authorizes  any  employer  to  employ  him  subject 
to  the  other  regulations  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child  and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
required  papers  have  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  filed, 
and  that  the  child  has  appeared  before  the  issuing  officer  and  been 
examined,  it  must  contain,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  the 
child's  signature  and  a  description  consisting  of  the  color  of  his 

1  Aft«r  Feb.  1, 1917,  the  standard  for  children  under  15  will  be  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  Acts 
of  1916,  ch.  465.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  pp.  132-133. 

>  Education  Law,  sees.  621  and  634.   For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  126, 126. 

*The  parent  has  a  copy  of  the  certificate  which  the  child  can  use  temporarily,  but  this  copy  is  clearly 
marked  "For  parent;  not  good  for  employer  longer  than  one  week."  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Em- 
ployment Certificate  System,  Connecticut.    Bureau  publication  No.  12,  p.  16. 
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hair  and  eyes,  his  height,  weight,  and  luiy  distinguishing  facial 
marks.^  While  the  child  is  employed  the  certificate  must  be  kept  on 
file  by  the  employer  in  the  place  of  employment  and  must  be  shown 
on  demand  to  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor  or  to  attendance 
officers,'  but  when  the  employment  ceases  the  employer  merely  gives 
the  certificate  back  to  the  child.*  He  is  not  required  to  notify  any 
pubUc  authority  either  that  he  has  employed  the  child  or  that  the 
child's  employment  has  ended. 

In  addition  to  keeping  employment  certificates,  every  employer 
covered  by  the  New  York  labor  law — ^i.  e.,  operating  a  factory  any- 
where in  the  State  or  conducting,  in  a  city  or  village  with  a  popula- 
tion of  ^,000  or  more,  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment  mentioned 
in  the  labor  law — must  keep  a  register  containing  the  name,  address, 
birthplace,  and  age  of  every  child  under  16  employed  in  his  estab- 
lishment. This  register,  like  the  certificate,  is  open  to  inspection  by 
agents  of  the  department  of  labor  and  by  attendance  officers.* 

The  other  important  provisions  relating  to  child  labor,  in  the 
enforcement  of  which  employment  certificates  may  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  age  of  certain  children  to  whom  the  law  applies,  establish  in 
New  York  decidedly  higher  standards  than  in  Connecticut.  Whereas 
in  Connecticut  children  imder  16  are  permitted  to  work  10  hours  a 
day,  in  New  York  they  are  permitted  to  work  only  8  hours  a  day  for 
not  more  than  6  days  a  week,  such  hours  to  be  between  8  a.  m.  and  5 
p.  m.  in  factories  and  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  in  mercantile 
establishments.^ 

The  list  of  dangerous  occupations  and  industries  in  which  children 
under  16  are  forbidden  to  engage  is  also  much  longer  and  more  com- 
plete in  New  York  •  than  in  Connecticut. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  employment-certificate  law  is 
concerned,  however,  the  most  important  difference  between  Connect- 
icut and  New  York  is  that  in  the  former  one  State  agency  and  in  the 
latter  two  local  agencies  and  two  State  agencies  are  concerned  in  its 
enforcement.  The  centralization  of  administrative  power  in  Connect- 
icut and  its  diffusion  in  New  York  have  far-reaching  consequences 
throughout  the  employment-certificate  systems  of  the  two  States. 

The  Federal  census  statistics  of  child  labor  in  New  York  State  in 
1910  show  35,757  boys  and  24,485  girls;  in  all,  60,242  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  these, 
10,641  children  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71, 73, 163,  and  164.    For  the  text  of  these  seetiom  see  pp.  120, 122, 124. 
I  Labor  Law,  sees.  70, 76, 162,  and  167;  Edocatlon  Law,  sec.  633.   For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 
122, 124, 138. 
s  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 134 . 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167;  Education  Law,sec.  633.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  133, 134, 138. 
>  Labor  Law,  sees.  77  (as  amended  by  1913,  ch.  539,  and  by  1918,  oh.  465)  and  161  (as  amended  by  1914, 

Cfa.  331,  and  by  1915,  ch.  886). 

•  Labor  Law,  sec.  98  (as  amended  by  1910,  di.  107,  and  by  1913,  eh.  464);  Penal  Law,  see.  4K. 
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and  personal  service.  Of  the  5^623  classified  as  in  the  latter  group, 
4,305  were  servants  and  the  remaining  1,228  were  in  occupations 
covered  by  the  law  at  that  time  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  1915,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  barber  shops  and  shoe-polishing  establishments. 

More  than  half  of  the  working  childrrai  of  the  State  in  1910  were  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  37,235  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  of 
age  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  three  first-class  cities, 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  moreover,  contained  together 
42,109  working  children  of  this  age  group,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
those  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  42,468  cwtificatos  were 
issued  in  New  York  State. 

The  table  following  gives  certain  data  for  New  York  City  in  re- 
gard to  employment  certificates  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1915.* 

Employment  certificates j  New  York  City,  year  ended  December  31  ^  1915. 


Borough. 


Thedty 

Uaohattan... 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


Applications  for  certificates. 


Refused. 


ToUl. 


2,364 

1,543 

230 

446 

134 

11 


Insuffi- 
cient till- 1  Educa- 
tion.2    I    tion.2 


Over 
age. 


Inder 
age. 


155 

79 

120 

38 

11 

9 

7 

21 

16 

11 

1 

• 

741 

539 
40 

118 

39 

5 


109 

66 

11 

1 

31 


BOTOUgh. 


Thedty 

Manhattan.... 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Qiie«)s 

Richmond.... 


Applications  for  certificates— Continued. 


Refused— Continued. 


Physical  incapacity. 


Total. 


1,380 

780 

150 

299 

S7 

5 


Malnu- 
trition. 

Cardiac 

Pul- 
monary. 

454 

365 

38 

33 

16 

2 

429 

219 
87 

106 

16 

1 

9 

4 
3 
1 
1 

Miscel- 
laneous. 


388 

192 
81 

159 
4 
2 


Dupli- 
cates 
issued. 


Certifi- 
cates 
expired. 


Certifi- 
cates in 
force  at 
end  of 
year. 


1,555        37,252 


834 
148 

495 

69 

9 


17, 719 

3,789 

12, 448 

2,848 
448 


57,434 

25,288 
4,928 

23,464 

3,167 

587 


Fewer  certificates  were  issued  in  1914  than  in  1913  becaxise  of  the 
fact  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  effective  September,  1913,  added 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade  to  the  former  requirement — ability  to 

>  statistical  report  of  division  of  employment  certificates  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  department  of 
health,  New  York  City,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1915. 
» See  p.  26. 
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pass  an  educational  test.*  In  New  York  City  33,192  certificates  were 
granted  during  the  year  1914  and  1,390  were  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently refused,  whereas,  in  1913,  41,507  were  granted  and  2,185  were 
refused.  In  Buffalo  2,900  certificates  were  granted  during  1914  and 
753  temporarily  or  permanently  refused — a  decrease  from  3,993 
granted  and  an  increase  from  642  refused  during  1913.  In  Rochester 
1,429  certificates  were  issued  during  1914  and  883  were  temporarily 
and  2  permanently  refused,  as  against  1,947  granted  and  1,469  refused 
during  1913. 

Because  of  differences  in  both  the  application  of  the  law  and  the 
organization  of  the  issuing  offices  in  cities  of  different  classes,  the 
administration  of  the  employment-certificate  law  of  New  York  State 
was  studied  in  several  cities  of  each  class,  as  well  as  in  cities  with 
diverse  industries  employing  large  groups  of  children,  so  that  the 
conditions  discussed  might  be  fairly  representative  of  those  through- 
out the  State.  The  first-class  cities — New  York  City,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo — ^were  all  visited.  Those  of  the  second  class  visited  were 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State;  Troy,  a  manufacturing  city  north 
of  Albany,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers;  and 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Those  of  the 
thu'd  class  were  Little  Falls,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State;  Cohoes, 
near  Troy;  and  Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo.  In  addition  the  village 
of  Victory  Mills,  northeast  of  Albany,  was  visited. 

The  methods  used  in  New  York  City  were  first  studied  and  have 
been  used,  so  far  as  possible,  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  discussing 
the  methods  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and  in  the  second-class  cities. 
In  the  third-class  cities  the  procedure  was  found  to  be  so  varied  that, 
when  necessary,  each  has  been  described  separately.  In  all  these 
places  except  Little  Falls,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  the  descrip- 
tions are  based  on  actual  observation  of  procedure,  as  well  as  on  state- 
ments of  officials.  The  field  studies  upon  which  this  report  is  based 
were  completed  in  May,  1915,  and  except  when  otherwise  indicated 
the  conditions  existing  at  that  time  furnish  the  basis  both  for  the 
description  of  facts  and  for  the  conclusions. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  New  York  State  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  is  in  the  hands  of 
fom*  agencies — the  local  health  departments  or  health  officers,  who 
issue  employment  certificates  and  who  in  small  cities  and  towns  are 
authorized  to  inspect  mercantile  establishments;  the  local  boards  of 
education  or  public-school  authorities,  who  issue  school  records  and 
enforce  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law;  the  State  department 

1  Labor  Law.  stcs.  73  and  105;  Education  Law,  sec.  030,  subsec.  1.  For  the  text  of  these  secti<His  see 
pp.  122, 124,  127. 
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of  education,  which  has  general  supervision  over  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory-education  law  throughout  the  State  and  may  with- 
hold one-half  of  the  State  appropriation  from  any  school  district 
which  fails  to  enforce  school  attendance;^  and  the  State  industrial 
commission,  which,  through  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor, 
of  which  it  is  the  head,  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  and 
supervises  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 

Three  forms  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  employment- 
certificate  system  are  specified  in  the  labor  law:  The  school-record 
blank,'  the  physical-examination  blank,^  and  the  employment-certifi- 
cate blank.*  The  law  provides  that  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  the  school-record  and  employment-certificate  blanks  shall 
be  approved  by  the  industrial  conmiission;  that  in  other  cities  and 
in  towns  and  villages  these  forms  shall  be  prepared  and  fmnished 
by  the  industrial  commission;  and  that  no  school  record  or  employ- 
ment certificate  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the 
industrial  conunission  shall  be  used.*  The  industrial  commission, 
however,  has  supervision  only  over  the  form  and  not  over  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statements  contained  in  the  school  record. 

Although  the  industrial  commission  approves  the  form,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  school-record  blank  has  been  left  to  the  State  department 
of  education,  which  provides  a  model  conforming  to  the  law.  Upon 
this  model  the  forms  furnished  by  local  authorities  are  supposed  to 
be  based.  In  New  York  City  the  department  of  education  provides 
school-record  blanks  to  public  schools  and  to  parochial  schools  if 
desired;  the  department  of  health  furnishes  them  to  parochial  schools 
and  to  children  from  other  cities  applying  without  them.  In  Buffalo 
the  department  of  health,  and  in  Utica  and  Cohoes  the  board  of 
education,  furnishes  them  to  all  schools,  public  and  parochial.  In 
all  the  other  places  visited  the  State  department  of  education  fur- 
nishes the  forms.  In  Syracuse  the  blanks  are  available  at  the  bureau 
of  health,  and  in  the  other  places  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

The  form  used  for  the  record  of  the  physical  examination  must  be 
furnished  by  the  State  industrial  conmtiission  to  the  local  depart- 
ments of  health  •  and  is,  therefore,  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

The  form  of  an  employment  certificate  must  be  approved  by  the 
industrial  commission;  the  contents  are  specified  in  the  law.  In 
1913,  when  the  labor  law  was  amended  to  provide  that  "no  employ- 
ment certificates  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the 

I  Education  Law,  sec.  636.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

<  Form  1,  p.  134. 

*Seep.43. 

« Form  2b,  p.  184. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124 . 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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commissioner  of  labor  [industriid  commission]''  ^  should  be  used, 
instructions  and  a  model  form  of  oertificate  were  sent  to  every  issuing 
oj£cer  in  the  State.  The  department  of  labor  furnishes  blank  employ- 
ment certificates  free  to  any  issmog  officer,  and  officers  furnishing 
their  own  are  supposed  to  base  them  on  the  model  adopted  by  the 
department.  All  the  first  and  second  class  cities  in  the  State  furnish 
their  own  forms.  The  third-class  cities  visited  use  the  form  furnished 
by  the  department  of  labor, 

LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH. 

Under  the  labor  law  the  loc^l  departments  of  health  have  two  impor- 
tant duties — the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  the  inspection  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  places,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities,  having  a 
population  of  3,000  or  more. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  issuing  employment  certificates 
rests  upon  the  "commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board  or  department  of  health,"  this  ''board,  department,  or 
commissioner''  may  designate  some  other  officer  of  the  bo^d  or 
department  of  health  to  issue  certificates.  Frequently,  indeed,  a 
clerk  employed  by  the  department  of  health  is  designated  as  the 
issuing  officer.  The  physical  examination,  however,  must  always  be 
made  by  ''a  medical  officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health.''* 
The  exact  apportionment  of  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  depends 
in  part  upon  the  way  in  which  the  department  of  health  is  organized. 

The  organization  of  departments  of  health  differs  widely  in  cities 
of  different  classes  and  even  in  those  of  the  same  class.  In  New  York 
City  the  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  health 
consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  health  (who  is  also  president  of  the 
board  and  executive  officer  of  the  department  of  health),  the  police 
commissioner,  and  the  health  officer  of  the  port.  The  first  two  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the  last  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 
Tlie  department  comprises  eight  bureaus,  one  of  which,  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene,  includes  as  one  of  its  seven  divisions  the  division  of 
employment  certificates.  In  Buffalo  the  department  of  health  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  the  health  commissioner.  One  of 
the  ten  bureaus  of  this  department  is  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene , 
a  division  of  which  issues  employment  certificates.  In  Rochester  a 
commissioner  of  pubUc  safety  appoints  the  health  officer,  and  these 
two  officers  in  conjunction  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  which  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  are  vested  in  the  board 

«  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
>  Labor  Law,  9608. 71  and  163.    Fortbatextoftiiesesectioas  see  pp.  120,134. 
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of  health.  The  section  of  child  labor  of  the  bureau  of  health  issues 
employment  certificates.  In  second-class  cities  the  organization  of 
the»  health  department  is  similar  to  that  in  Rochester.  In  a  third- 
class  city  the  board  of  health  consists  of  the  mayor  and  at  least  six 
other  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician;  in  a  town  it  is  the  same 
as  the  town  board,  which  consists  of  the  town  supervisor  and  the 
several  justices  of  the  peace;  and  in  a  village  it  consists  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  lEach  of  these  local  boards  of  health  appoints  a  physician, 
not  a  member,  to  act  as  health  officer. 

In  New  York  City  an  issuing  office  is  maintained  in  each  of  the 
five  boroughs — ^Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 
The  wcM'k  in  each  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  who  reports  to  the 
chief  of  the  division  of  employment  certificates.  The  latter  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  issuing  offices.  The  headquarters  are  in 
die  Manhattan  office.  In  this  office  there  are  regularly  employed 
one  chief  clerk,  one  clerk  who  interviews  children  and  parents  when 
they  first  entOT  the  office,  one  clerk  who  issues  certificates,  two  physi- 
cians— a  woman  who  is  at  the  office  half  of  each  day  and  a  man  who 
is  at  the  office  the  other  half  of  each  day — and  a  nurse  to  assist  the 
physicians.  At  the  Brooklyn  office  the  r^ular  force  consists  of  two 
clerks,  two  medical  examiners,  and  one  nurse  to  assist  the  examiners. 
The  examiners — a  man  and  a  woman — alternate,  each  being  on 
duty  half  a  day.  Either  one  examines  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
issuing  office  of  Bronx  Borough  is  in  charge  of  a  medical  inspector 
who  examines  the  children,  but  a  nurse  interviews  them  when  they 
first  enter  and  issues  the  certificates  after  the  examination.  At 
times  a  clerk  interviews  applicants  and  other  persons  coming  to  the 
office  and  also  passes  upon  some  of  the  documents  presented.  In 
Queens  Borough  the  office  force  consists  of  a  medical  inspector  in 
charge,  who  examines  9II  applicants;  a  nurse  who  assists  him,  inter- 
views the  children,  and  issues  certificates;  and  a  clerk  who  assists  in 
various  ways.  In  Richmond  Borough  the  borough  chief  makes  the 
physical  examination  and  a  clerk  interviews  children,  issues  certifi- 
cates, and  has  charge  of  the  files. 

In  each  of  the  other  fij*st-class  cities  only  one  issuing  office  is  main- 
tained. In  the  Buffalo  office  the  r^ular  force  consists  of  the  medical 
inspector  in  charge  who  examines  the  apphcants;  a  woman  attend- 
ant who  interviews  children  and  parents,  assists  the  physician  in 
his  examinations,  and  issues  certificates;  and  a  clerk  who  assists  in 
interviewing  children  and  in  issuing  certificates.  In  Rochester  a 
graduate  nurse  devotes  her  whole  time  to  interviewing  apphcants,  to 
making  the  larger  part  of  the  physical  examinations,  and  to  issuing 
c^tificates.  The  health  officer  makes  the  more  difficult  tests  of  the 
physical  examination. 
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During  the  busy  seasons  additional  school  nurses  and  medical 
inspectors — and  in  New  York  City,  clerks  as  well — assist  in  the  issuing 
offices  in  all  the  first-class  cities. 

In  the  second-class  cities  visited  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  is 
nominally  in  direct  charge  of  the  health  officer.  In  Albany  a  clerk, 
who  is  the  commissioner  of  deeds,  performs  all  the  clerical  work, 
administers  oaths  when  necessary,  and  sometimes  interviews  chil- 
dren. Usually,  however,  applicants  are  interviewed  by  whatever 
medical  inspector  happens  to  be  in  the  office.  In  Troy  the  health 
officer  is  the  examining  physician  and  the  health  bureau  clerk 
administers  oaths  and  issues  certificates.  In  Utica  the  health  officer 
supervises  the  issuance  of  certificates ;  but  the  deputy  health  officer 
usually  makes  the  physical  examination  and  the  clerk  of  the  bureau, 
who  is  also  the  commissioner  of  deeds,  administers  oaths  when 
necessary  and  issues  certificates.  In  Syracuse  the  deputy  health 
officer  instead  of  the  health  officer  supervises  the  work  and  adminis- 
ters oaths  to  parents.  Two  school  medical  inspectors  are  detailed 
on  alternate  weeks  to  give  physical  examinations  and  a  clerk  issues 
certificates. 

In  none  of  the  third-class  cities  visited,  except  Cohoes,  does  the 
health  officer  have  any  assistance  in  the  issuing  of  certificates.  At 
Cohoes  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  comes  to  the  office  when 
necessary  to  administer  oaths  to  parents. 

In  Victory  Mills  the  health  officer  examines  applicants  and  the 
village  clerk  issues  certificates. 

Even  in  cities  of  the  same  class,  it  appears,  the  issuing  officer  is 
sometimes  a  physician  and  sometimes  a  clerk.  In  New  York  City 
the  division  of  duties  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants makes  it  possible  for  the  medical  examiner  to  pass  only  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  physician  who  regularly  makes  the  physical  examina- 
tion is  the  consulting  authority  on  other  points  and  is  regarded  as 
the  issuing  officer.  In  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda  this  physician  is 
the  health  officer  and  performs  all  the  work  necessary  in  the  procedure 
of  issuance.  In  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Cohoes,  and  Victory 
Mills  the  examining  physician,  whether  the  health  officer,  a  deputy, 
or  a  designated  physician,  is  not  regarded  as  the  issuing  officer  and 
assumes  little  responsibility  beyond  passing  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child. 

The  method  of  selecting  employees  in  the  health  departments 
visited  differs  widely.  In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  all  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  local  board  of  health  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heads  of  biu'eaus,  are  under  civil-service  r^ulations.  In  none 
of  the  other  places  visited,  except  Cohoes,  is  the  health  officer  under 
such  r^ulations,  but  in  Rochester  and  in  the  second-class  cities  all 
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clerks  and  inspectors  are  chosen  from  a  competitive  civil-service  list. 
In  Cohoes  all  employees  of  the  board  of  health,  including  the  health 
officer,  are  appointed  from  such  a  Ust;  in  Victory  Mills  no  civil- 
service  regulations  are  in  eflFect  imder  the  board  of  health. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  local  school  authorities  perform  two  functions  which  have  a 
direct  relation  to  children  desiring  to  go  to  work.  First,  they  pass 
upK>n  the  educational  equipment  and  the  school  attendance  of  such 
children  and  issue  school  records  to  children  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  who  are  eligible,  so  far  as  their  education  is  concerned,  for  em- 
ployment certificates.  Second,  they  enforce  school  attendance  of 
all  children,  including  those  of  working  age,  and  as  one  method  of 
enforcement  they  take  a  regular  school  census. 

According  to  the  compulsory  education  law,  the  school  records  are 
issued  by  the  following  officers:  In  cities  of  the  first  class,  by  the 
principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  has 
attended;  in  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  population 
of  5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the 
superintendent  only;  and  in  all  other  school  districts  by  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  school.* 

School  attendance  is  enforced  by  the  local  attendance  officers*  and 
through  the  taking  of  a  regular  census  of  children  in  every  school 
district  of  the  State.*  In  first-class  cities  the  census  is  constantly  in 
progress;  in  other  cities  it  is  taken  once  every  four  years,  and  in  rural 
districts  annually.  The  facts  to  be  ascertained  by  enumerators 
relate  to  residence,  date  of  birth,  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  Uter- 
acy,  school  attendance,  and  employment  of  all  children  between  4 
and  18  years  of  age  (5  and  18  in  rural  districts). 

In  the  three  first-class  cities — ^New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester — 
permanent  census  boards  were  estabUshed  under  a  law  of  1908,  which 
prescribed  that  these  boards  should  maintain  through  the  pohce 
force  a  constant  census  amended  from  day  to  day.  In  Buffalo  and 
in  Rochester  this  board  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  poUce  commissioner,  and  appoints  a  secretary  and 
other  employees. 

In  New  York  City,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1914,  the 
compulsory  education  division  of  the  department  of  education  and 
the  permanent  census  board  were  consoUdated  into  a  *' bureau  of 
compulsory  education,   school  census,   and  child  welfare,''   which 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  sabsec.  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  632.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sees.  650-653;  Greater  New  York  Charter,  ie01,ch.  461,  sec.  1060,  subdivision  8,  added 
by  Acts  of  1914,  ch.  470.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  129, 130. 
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works  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  himself  acts  under  tne  direction  of  the  board  of  educa* 
tion.  This  bureau,  known  as  the  bureau  of  attendance,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  enumeration  of  children,  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance,  and  the  handhng  of  problems  which  affect  the  school 
attendance,  education,  employment,  and  welfare  of  children  from  4  to 
18  years  of  age.  It  has  one  main  office  with  13  branch  offices  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  To  carry  on  its  work  the  btu-eau  employs  a 
director  and  an  assistant  director  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  terms  of  six  years  each,  a  chief  attendance  officer,  2  division 
superintendents,  13  district  supervising  officers,  2  women  supervisors 
of  the  welfare  of  high-school  girls,  1  newsboy  attendance  officer,  1 
medical  supervisor,  2  supervisors  of  census  enxmieration,  1  "man 
at  large,''  133  attendance  officers  (20  of  them  women)  who  are  also 
census  eniunerators,  and  73  clerks,  1  of  whom  is  a  stenographer — a 
total  force  of  231.  Commercial  high-school  students  also  assist  in 
the  stenographic  work  of  the  office. 

In  Buffalo  the  department  of  compulsory  education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  permanent  census  board  of  the  city,  enforces  school 
attendance.  "Die  director  of  compulsory  education  is  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  of  education  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  15 
attendance  officers.  Under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  per- 
manent census  board  60  policemen  are  employed  whenever  a  census 
of  children  is  taken.  In  the  office  are  regularly  employed  six  clerks, 
and  during  and  after  a  census  extra  clerks  assist  in  tabxilating  residts. 

In  Rochester  the  efficiency  bureau  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  and  the  permanent  census  board  of  the  city  enforce  school 
attendance.  In  the  office  of  the  efficiency  bureau  are  employed  a 
director  (who  is  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  schools), 
two  stenographers,  and  two  clerks.  Four  attendance  officers  are 
employed  in  the  field.  Six  police  enxmierators,  one  in  each  precinct 
of  the  city,  are  employed  constantly  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board,  and  in  the  office  of  this 
board  are  employed  one  chief  clerk  (who  is  a  stenographer)  and  two 
assistant  clerks. 

In  the  rest  of  the  State  the  school  census  is  taken  by  employees, 
most  of  them  temporary,  of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  school 
attendance  is  enforced  by  regular  attendance  officers.  Though  the 
selection  of  these  officers  is  a  local  matter,  their  appointment  is  not 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  officials.  The  law  provides  that 
one  or  more  attendance  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  school 
authorities  "of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  common 
school  district  whose  limits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated 
village'';  and  that  one  or  more  attendance  officers  whose  juris- 
diction shall  extend  over  school  districts  not  otherwise  provided 
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iar  shall  be  appointed,  subject  to  the  written  approval  of  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  district,  by  the  town  board  of  each  town.  In  the 
former  class  of  places  the  8iq>erintendent  of  schools,  and  in  the 
ktter  the  school  commbsioner,  supervises  the  work  of  the  attendance 
officers.^ 

Of  the  smaller  places  visited,  Albany  had  three  attendance  officers, 
Troy  and  Syracuse  had  two  each,  and  Utica,  Tonawanda,  Cohoes, 
little  FaUs,  and  Victory  Mills  had  one  each. 

With  few  exceptions  the  attendance  officers,  enumerat(Hs,  and 
other  employees  of  the  boards  of  education  in  the  places  visited  and 
of  the  census  boards  in  the  first-class  cities  are  appointed  imder 
civil-service  r^ulations.  Those  who  are  not  thus  appointed  are 
the  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  bmreau  of  attendance  of 
New  York  City,  whose  qualifications  are  stated  in  the  law;  the  secre- 
taries of  the  census  boards  in  Buffalo  and  in  Rochester;  the  clerks  in 
the  eflBciency  bm*eau  in  Rochester;  and  the  attendance  officers  in 
Syracuse  and  Victory  Mills. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  enforcement  of  chUd-labor  laws  in  factories  throughout  the 
State  and  in  mercantile  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities 
is  vested  in  the  State  industrial  commission.'  This  commission, 
which  became  the  head  of  the  department  of  labor  on  June  1,  1915, 
consists  of  5  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  and  is  advised 
by  an  unpaid  industrial  coimcil  of  10  members,  also  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Six  bureaus  are  provided  for  in  the  labor  law :  Inspection, 
statistics  and  information,  mediation  and  arbitration,  indtistries  and 
immigration,  employment,  and  workmen's  compensation.'  The  only 
bureau,  however,  which  has  direct  relation  to  the  enforcement  of 
child-labor  laws  is  that  of  inspection.  This  bureau,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  industrial  commission,  has  charge  of 
all  inspections  made  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  labor  laws. 
It  consists  of  four  divisions.  The  division  of  factory  inspection 
enforces  all  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories 
throu^out  the  State.  The  division  of  mercantile  inspection  enforces 
all  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  first  and  second  class  cities.  The  division  of  home- 
work inspection  aids  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  home 
work  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  under  16  years  of  age 
without  certificates.  The  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  through 
the  section  of  medical  inspection,  has  charge  of  both  the  physical 

1  Edncatton  Law,  mc.  €82.    Far  tht  text  of  thfe  seotlon  see  p.  V», 

»  Labor  l4iw,  8809.(18  and  178.    For  the  t8zt  o(  thes8  aectioos  888  pp.  U8»  IM. 

•  Labor  Law,  sec.  4S  (aa  aoMatal  by  Ittfi,  oh.  974). 
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examination  and  the  medical  supervision  of  children  employed  in 
factories,* 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  general  administration  of  the  labor 
lawS;  provision  is  made  that  all  factories  must  be  registered  with  the 
industrial  commission  within  30  days  after  commencing  business  or 
after  a  change  of  location.* 

The  main  offices  of  the  industrial  commission  are  in  New  York 
City.  The  division  of  factory  inspection  has  headquarters  at  New 
York  City,  with  branch  offices  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Utica. 
The  division  of  mercantile  inspection  has  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  with  no  branch  offices. 

The  commission  has  8  supervisory  inspectors,  131  deputy  factory- 
inspectors,  and  20  mercantile  inspectors.  All  the  employees  in  the 
department  except  the  deputy  commissioners  and  counsel  are  under 
civil-service  regulations. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

General  supervision  over  the  administration  of  child-labor  laws 
is  vested  in  the  State  industrial  commission  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  labor  law  and  in  the  State  commissioner  of  education  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  education  law.  The  industrial  commission  is 
directed  by  law  to  "inquire  into  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment ' '  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children,  and  for  this  purpose  the  commission  or  persons  authorized 
by  it  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records  kept  by  local  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates.^  The 
industrial  commission  may  also  investigate  and  report  upon  "all 
matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  effect''  of  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  relating  to  child  labor.'  At  the  time  the  provision 
relating  to  supervision  went  into  effect,  in  October,  1913,  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  sent  out  general  instructions  with  regard  to  the  me^ods 
of  issuing  certificates,  the  character  of  records  to  be  kept,  and  the 
method  of  making  these  records;  and  also  suggestions  as  to  the 
method  of  making  physical  examinations.  Otherwise,  practically  no 
State  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  certificates  had  been  exercised 
up  to  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

Reports  of  the  issuance  of  certificates  are  required  by  law.  The 
health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village,  or  town  must  transmit  to  the 
industrial  commission,  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  each  month,  a 
list  of  all  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the 
preceding  month  and  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  physical-examination 

>  Labor  Law.  sees.  53^  and  09.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  117-119,  UO. 
s  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  51.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  117. 
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record  of  every  child  who  has  received  or  been  refused  a  certificate.* 
When  reports  are  received  at  the  department  of  labor  the  date  of 
birth  given  in  the  lists  is  checked  with  that  on  the  physical- 
examination  sheet  to  see  if  they  correspond.  If  errors  are  discovered 
in  such  dates,  the  records  are  sent  back  to  the  issuing  offices  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Supervision  by  the  State  department  of  education  is  exercised  in 
practice  solely  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  law.  From  every  school  outside  of  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  and  Rochester  regular  monthly  reports  of  attendance  are 
required  by  the  compulsory  education  division  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  and  reports  of  the  operation  of  the  census  law 
are  required  monthly  from  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and,  whenever  a 
census  is  taken,  from  other  places.  The  State  commissioner  of  edii- 
cation  may  specify  what  information  in  addition  to  that  required  by 
law  shall  be  collected  by  school  census  enumerators.^ 

METHODS    OF   SECURING    EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFICATES. 

One  kind  of  employment  certificate  only  is  issued  to  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Duplicate  certificates,  issued  to 
children  who  have  lost  their  certificates,  are  exact  copies  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  no  special  certificates  are  in  use  for  work  during  vacations 
or  for  temporary  work  at  any  time.  »The  division  of  employment 
certificates  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  in  New  York  City  also  issues 
statements  of  age  to  children  over  16  who  present  acceptable  evi- 
dence. Employment  certificates  properly  issued  in  one  part  of  the 
State  are  legal,  unless  revoked,  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  until 
the  owner  is  16  years  of  age.  A  child  may  obtain  his  employment 
certificate  either  in  the  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  he  Uves  or  in 
that  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed.* 

No  leaflet  instructions  with  regard  to  securing  certificates  are  issued 
in  any  place  included  in  this  study  except  in  New  York  City  and 
Rochester.  In  New  York  City  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the 
department  of  health  has  published  a  24-page  pamphlet  entitled 
"How  to  Obtain  an  Employment  Certificate,''  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  school  principals  and  which  is  given  to  parents 
and  others  at  the  employment-certificate  ofiice;  in  Rochester  the 
health  bureau  issues  a  card  containing  general  directions.  In  many 
of  the  schools  in  other  cities  special  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  nec- 
essary requirements  and  procedure. 

Diiring  the  regular  school  year  little  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
securing  school  records,  but  various  provisions  are  made  for  obtaining 

>  Labor  Law,  sec^  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  seotioos  soe  pp.  122, 124. 
t  Education  Law,  sees.  650-652.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  129, 180. 
I  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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them  during  vacation.  In  many  schools  in  New  York  City  and  il 
Buffalo  instructions  for  obtaining  employment  certificates  di 
vacation  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Children  who  desire  schi 
records  and  are  entitled  to  them  must  get  them  before  school  cloi 
or  take  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  find  their  principals  dm-ing  tl 
summer.  In  Rochester  instructions  with  regard  to  securing  recon 
during  vacation  are  given  all  pubUc-school  children  at  the  close  ol 
school.  These  records  are  filled  in  completely,  except  the  date,  foi 
all  childien  wishing  them  who  have  compHed  with  the  educational] 
requirements  and  are  of  working  age  or  will  become  so  before  Sep- 
tember. They  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  efficiency  bureau.  When 
a  child  entitled  to  one  calls  for  it  at  that  office,  it  is  dated  and  given 
to  him.  The  parochial-school  child,  on  the  other  hand,  must  find 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  school  in  order  to  get  a  school  record, 
if  he  has  not  secured  one  before  vacation.  In  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and 
Tonawanda,  where  the  dupUcate  records  are  in  the  superintendent's 
office,  which  is  open  during  the  entire  year,  children  have  np  diffi- 
culty in  securing  school  records  during  the  summer  months.  In  the 
other  places  visited,  however,  unless  children  procure  them  before 
school  closes  they  must  depend  on  the  chance  of  finding  their  princi- 
pals later. 

The  issuing  offices  throughout  the  State  are  open  so  that  children 
may  obtain  certificates  at  any  time  during  the  year.  In  New  York 
City  all  the  borough  offices  at  which  employment  certificates  are 
issued  are  centrally  located,  convenient  to  those  districts  from  which 
large  numbers  of  children  go  to  work.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
the  issuing  offices  are  also  well  located  to  accommodate  children. 
In  cities  with  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  other  than  those  of  the  first 
class,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  according  to  law,  must  issue  the 
school  records;  and  in  each  of  these  cities  visited,  except  Syracuse, 
the  office  of  the  board  of  health  where  certificates  are  issued  is  near 
that  of  the  superintendent,  often  in  the  same  bidlding.  In  Syracuse  . 
the  distance  between  the  two  offices  is  of  no  importance,  as  the  school 
principals,  instead  of  the  superintendent,  issue  the  records.  In 
Victory  Mills  the  physical  examuiation  is  not  given  in  the  village 
where  the  certificate  is  issued  but  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Schuylerville,  about  1  mile  distant. 

RBOULAR   CERTinCATBS. 

The  legal  requisites  for  obtaining  an  employment  certificate  are 
imiform  throughout  the  State.  They  are  (1)  the  application  of  the 
parent;  (2)  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  and  (3) 
of  a  school  record  showing  fulfillment  of  the  specified  educational 
requirements;  (4)  the  passing  of  a  physical  examination  showing 
soimd  health  and  (5)  of  an  educational  test  in  the  issuing  office  proving 
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lit^acy.  Before  the  certificate  is  issued  the  issuing  office  must 
approve  the  papers  submitted  and  must  sign  a  statement  that  the 
chUd  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  child  must  appear  in  person.^  The  law  does  not  state 
how  the  parent  must  apply,  and  the  procedure  in  this  matter  is  not 
uniform.  In  some  commimitiee  the  parent's  presence  is  required 
always;  in  others,  only  for  certain  purposes;  and  in  still  others  it 
is  never  necessary,  llie  evidence  of  age  required  in  the  order  of 
preference  specified  in  the  law  is  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate, 
a  certificate  of  graduation,  a  passport  or  baptismal  certificate,  other 
documentary  evidence,  and  in  first-class  cities  a  physicians'  certificate 
of  age. 

New  York  Oify,  Mamhattan  Borough. — In  New  York  City  when  a 
child  applies  for  an  emplojrment  certificate  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  his  parent  or  by  the  representative  of  his  parent  and  must  bring 
with  him  two  documents — evidence  of  age  and  a  school  record.  A 
clerk  at  a  desk  near  the  entrance  to  the  room  examines  these  docu- 
ments and  instructs  him  what  to  do  next.  No  application,  however, 
is  started  unless  some  person  in  parental  relation  is  present  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  is  presented.  At  this  first  stage  delay 
may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  child  to  produce  one  or  all  of  the 
requisites. 

If  a  child  comes  unaccompanied  by  his  parent  and  fails  to  bring 
any  or  all  of  the  required  documents,  he  writes  his  name  and  address 
on  the  white  interview  card.^  The  interviewer  examines  whatever 
docxmients  the  child  has  and,  in  order  to  make  the  office  procedure 
easy  when  the  child  returns,  notes  on  the  card  what  requisites  are 
missing  or  defective.  The  child  is  then  sent  away  with  instructions 
to  bring  his  parent  and  the  requisite  documents.  If  the  child  states 
to  the  first  interviewer  that  neither  of  his  parents  can  come,  he  is 
sent  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  questions  him  more  fully  to  ascertain 
positively  whether  neither  father  nor  mother  can  appear.  If  he 
convinces  the  clerk  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he  is  given  a  blank 
form'  to  take  home  for  his  parent  to  sign  and  acknowledge  before 
some  notary.  On  this  form  the  parent  declares  that  he  is  unable  to 
accompany  the  child  to  the  issuing  office  and  appoints  some  one  to 
appear  and  act  in  his  place.  If  the  child  explains  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  clerk  that  his  parents  are  both  dead,  or  live  in  another  country 
or  State,  he  must  bring  some  one  to  sign  a  sworn  statement^  to  that 
effect  and  to  act  in  place  of  a  parent.^ 

V 

I  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  103.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
s  New  York  C»ty  Form  1,  p.  138. 

*  New  York  City  Fcani  2,  p.  139. 

*  New  York  City  Form  3,  p.  139. 

•Throughout  the  foDowhig  dlscusslOD  the  word  "parent  is  used  to  mean  anyone  In  parental  relation 
to  the  child. 
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When  a  child  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  he  and  his 
parent  must  come  together  to  the  oflBce.  Thus  if  they  appear  with- 
out such  evidence,  they  must  both  return  with  it  unless  the  parent 
states  that  he  has  specific  satisfactory  evidence  at  home,  when  ho 
is  permitted  to  take  oath  and  sign  the  application.  The  child  then 
returns  alone  to  the  office  and,  if  the  evidence  is  as  stated,  it  is 
accepted. 

For  a  child  born  in  New  York  Gty  who  comes  without  evidence 
of  age  this  may  be  readily  obtained,  as  he  is  sent  across  the  hall  to 
the  bm^eau  of  records  to  secure  a  copy  of  his  birth  certificate,  and, 
if  his  birth  is  recorded,  he  is  there  given  a  form*  on  which  ihe  date  of 
birth  is  noted.  If  this  date  shows  him  to  be  over  14,  the  application 
is  started;  and  if  the  school  record  is  satisfactory,  .the  entire  pro- 
cedure may  be  completed  at  once.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
birth  is  not  recorded,  he  is  given  at  the  bureau  of  records  another 
form  ^  to  that  effect  and  must  return  to  the  issuing  ofiice  later  with 
some  other  evidence  of  age  acceptable  imder  the  law.  A  notation 
is  made  on  the  white  interview  card,  so  that  when  the  child  returns 
with  such  evidence  the  notes  show  what  was  done  at  the  previous 
interview. 

If  the  child  appears  without  a  school  record  but  is  accompanied  by 
his  parent  and  has  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  the  application  blank 
is  started  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  parent's  returning 
to  the  office,  his  affidavit  is  taken  at  this  time  instead  of  after  the 
child  has  fulfiUed  all  the  requirements.  If  the  child  states  that  he  is 
in  a  low  grade,  nothing  more  can  be  done  until  the  school  record  is 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  states  that  he  has  finished 
the  eighth  grade  or  is  in  the  high  school,  he  goes  through  the  entire 
procediu'e  except  that  he  does  not  receive  his  certificate  until  he  has 
brought  his  school  record.  A  child  from  a  parochial  school  is  given  a 
school-record  blank*  to  take  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  school 
to  be  filled  in;  one  from  a  public  school  gets  a  similar  blank,  filled  in 
on  appUcation,  at  his  school.^ 

Delays  in  securing  a  certificate  are  thus  caused  and  return  trips 
made  necessary  by  failure  on  the  child's  part  to  appear  with  the 
requisites.  Delay  or  refusal  may  be  caused  also  by  the  presentation 
of  documents  which  are  not  satisfactory.  For  instance,  a  child 
born  in  a  country  or  State  which  issues  copies  of  birth  certificates 
may  present  as  evidence  of  age  a  certificate  of  graduation  or  a  bap^ 
tismal  record.  If  a  birth  certificate  is  procurable,  the  child  and  Us 
parent  must  return  at  a  later  date  with  this  certificate.  But  if  it  can 
not  be  secured  the  evidence  first  presented  may  be  accepted.  The 
school  record  may  also  be  imsatisfactory,  usually  because  it  does  not 
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show  the  number  of  days  the  child  has  attended  school.  In  this  case 
the  child^s  name  and  address  are  taken  on  the  interview  card  for 
future  reference,  and  he  is  sent  to  his  principal  to  have  the  blank 
properly  filled  in. 

If,  however,  the  documents  presented  by  the  child  are  satisfactory 
and  a  birth  certificate,  a  certificate  of  graduation,  a  passport,  or  a 
baptismal  certificate  has  been  accepted  as  evidence  of  age,  the  first 
in^rviewer  fills  in  the  application  blank,^  with  the  exception  of  the 
signature  of  the  issuing  officer  and  that  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
stamps  on  it  the  kind  of  evidence  submitted.  He  tiien  administers 
an  oath  to  the  parent,  who  swears  that  the  child  is  of  the  age  specified 
and  that  he  or  she  is  the  parent.  The  interviewer  also  transcribes 
on  the  form  appropriate  to  such  evidence  of  age  the  contents  of  the 
document,  and  both  the  parent  and  the  child  sign  the  appUcation 
blank  in  the  specified  places. 

The  school  record  and  the  documents  proving  the  child^s  age  are 
then  fastened  to  the  application  blank  and  given  to  the  child  to  take 
to  the  physician  in  the  examining  room. 

If  for  any  reason  the  child  does  not  pass  the  physician's  examina- 
tion, he  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  borough  chief,  where  he  is  examined 
by  that  officer  or  by  the  assistant  chief.  If  the  examining  officer 
agrees  with  the  first  physician,  he  marks  the  examination  sheet  ^'R/' 
in  red  ink,  and  signs  it  and  also  the  application  blank.  In  case  he 
does  not  agree,  he  signs  both  blanks  as  before  but  does  not  put  ''R" 
on  the  examination  sheet  and  the  child  may  secure  his  certificate. 
In  questionable  cases,  therefore,  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  child's 
physical  fitness  to  work  does  not  rest  with  the  examining  physician 
but  with  the  borough  chief. 

As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  the  child  may  be  refused  a 
certificate  permanently,  or,  if  the  defect  seems  remediable,  tem- 
porarily. The  treatment  of  the  child  in  either  case  is  discussed 
later.'  In  tlie  latter  case  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  defect  are 
noted  on  a  special  card^  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a  ^^  tickler"  file, 
which  is  kept  on  the  desk  for  ready  reference ;  the  parent  and  child 
are  given  a  notice  of  temporary  refusal  and  are  instructed  how  to 
have  the  defect  corrected  and  .when  to  return  for  reexamination; 
and  the  school  principal  is  mailed  a  special  notice  explaining  why  the 
certificate  is  withheld,  so  that  he  may  expect  the  child  at  school.  If 
the  child  does  not  return  to  be  reexamined,  a  card  is  sent  requesting 
him  to  do  so  and  setting  another  date.  In  case  of  repeated  nonap- 
pearance, and  in  all  cases  of  permanent  refusal,  a  nurse  is  sent  to 
ascertain  whetlier  the  child  has  had  the  prescribed  treatment.  In  case 
the  child  comes  back  to  the  issuing  office  with  the  defect  corrected, 
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this  fact  is  noted  on  his  card  and  he  goes  through  the  rest  of  the  pro* 
cedure  as  if  he  had  passed  the  physical  examination  at  the  earlier 

visit. 

If  the  physical  examination  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the  examining 
physician  signs  the  application  blank  and  the  physical-examination 
blank,^  the  two  blanks  are  fastened  together,  and  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  chief  clerk,  who  is  the  issuing  officer.  The  derk  notes  on  the 
back  of  the  application  blank  the  child's  height  and  w^ht  as  they 
appear  on  the  medical-examination  sheet,  and  dictates  to  the  child 
a  sentence  from  a  Third  Reader.  If  the  child  writes  the  sentence 
correctly,  the  derk  signs  the  certificate,  stamps  it  with  the  date  of 
issuance  and  the  number,  and  deUvers  it  to  the  child.  If  the  child 
fails  on  the  first  sentence,  he  may  try  two  more.  If  he  writes  2  out 
of  3  or  3  out  of  5  sentences  correctly,  he  is  passed;  but  if  he  can  not 
do  this  his  papers  are  sent  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child 
hygiene,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  be  refused.  The  director, 
after  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case,  makes  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  granting  or  refusing  of  the  certificate. 

Children  are  refused  certificates  whenever  cause  for  refusal  occurs 
at  any  point  during  the  procedure.  A  child  may  appear  with  his 
parent  and  either  state  that  he  is  under  14  years  of  age  or  bring  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  shows  that  fact.  A  child  may  bring  a  school 
record  showing  either  that  he  has  attended  school  less  than  the  130 
days  required  by  law  or  that  he  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  grade 
or  in  a  lower  one.  A  child  may  fail  to  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion, or  at  the  very  dose  of  the  procedure  he  may  fail  in  the  literacy 
test.  For  the  under-age  child  the  application  blank  m  completely 
filled,  and  the  parent  is  sworn  in  the  regular  way.  The  diild  ia 
then  refused  a  certificate,  the  parent  is  given  a  formal  statement 
showing  the  cause  of  this  refusal,^  and  the  application  blank  and  the 
refusal  card^  are  stamped  with  the  word  ^'Refused''  and  also  with 
the  cause  ^' Under  age.^'  In  the  other  cases  the  proceedure  rdating 
to  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  is  the  same,  but  the  causes  differ — 
''Insufficient  tuition,^'  if  the  child  has  not  attended  school  a  sufficient 
number  of  days  or  has  not  reached  the  specified  grade;  ^'Insufficient 
education,''  if  he  fails  to  pass  the  literacy  test;  or  "Physical  inc^t- 
pacity,''  if  he  fails  to  pass  the  physical  examination. 

When  the  child  has  to  establish  his  age,  either  by  documentary 
evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate,  certificate  of  graduation,  pass- 
port or  baptismal  certificate,  or  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age,  the 
procedure  differs  somewhat  from  that  outlined  above,  add  the  child  ia 
longer  ddayed  before  he  receives  his  certificate.  Before  such  evidence 
is  accepted,  indeed,  the  child  may  be  obliged  to  make  several  visits  to 
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the  issuing  office  in  an  effort  to  establish  his  age  through  one  of  the 
preferred  docum^itB.  If  this  effort  is  imsuceessful  he  is  referred  by 
the  first  interviews  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  who  advises  him  how 
to  procure  "other  documentary  evidence"  or  determines  whether  he 
must  resort  to  the  physicians '  certificate. 

When  a  child,  after  maldng  every  possible  effort,  is  unable  to  bring 
one  of  the  preferred  documents  but  has  other  acceptable  docimientary 
evidence  of  age,  this  evid^ace  is  transcribed  to  a  form  called  a  ^^  Board 
paper''  ^  and  the  application  blank  is  filled  in.  The  child  then  goes 
through  the  physical  examination  and,  up  to  the  point  of  receiving 
his  certificate,  follows  the  same  procedure  as  though  he  had  brought 
other  evidence.  If  the  child  passes  all  the  tests  successfidly,  the 
"Board  paper,''  showing  the  docimientary  evidence  of  age  presented, 
is  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  issuing  officer.  Before  the  child  re- 
ceives his  certificate,  however,  this  evidence  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  health,  which  usually  meets  every  two  weeks.  Thus  the 
child  must  wait  from  a  few  days  to  two  weeks  before  he  knows  whether 
or  not  he  is  to  receive  a  certificate.  The  child  and  parent  are  in- 
formed of  the  reason  for  delay^  and  the  child  is  given  a  typewritten 
statement  to  take  to  the  principal  of  his  school,  explaining  that  his 
application  has  been  referred  to  the  board  of  health  and  that  he  will 
be  notified  should  the  board  decide  to  grant  the  certificate.  If  the 
board  approves  the  evidence  of  age,  a  post-card  notice  is  sent  to  the 
child  telliog  him  to  call  for  his  certificate  on  a  specified  day. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  other  evidence  before  resort  is  had 
to  the  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  But  if  the  child  is  apparently 
more  than  14  years  of  age  and  no  other  evidence  seems  available,  the 
parent  may  make  a  formal  application  for  an  employment  certificate 
and  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age.^  The  issuing  officer  fiUs  out  this 
form  and  administers  an  oath  to  the  parent  to  the  effect  that  other 
evidence  of  age  can  not  be  obtained,  and  both  he  and  the  parent  sign 
the  form.  The  regular  application  blank  is  then  partly  filled  in  and 
Uie  child  is  given  a  statement  to  take  to  his  principal  explaining  the 
delay.  This  statement  informs  the  principal  that  90  days  from  date 
the  child  will  be  notified  to  appear  at  the  office  for  a  physical  exam- 
ination to  determine  age,  and  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
physicians  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  the  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  will  then  be  issued,  and  if  he  presents  a  school  record  showing 
him  to  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  in  the  grade  required  by  law, 
an  employment  certificate  will  be  granted.  At  the  end  of  90  days, 
therefore,  if  meanwhile  no  better  proof  of  age  has  been  found,  the 
child  is  notified  to  come  again  with  his  parent  to  the  issuing  office. 
Two  physicians  then  examine  him,  and,  if  they  agree,  this  evidence 
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of  age  is  accepted.  If  the  two  physicians  disagree,  however,  a  third 
physician  examines  the  child,  and  any  two  concurring  opinions  are 
final.  After  the  physicians'  certificate  has  been  acoepted  as  evi- 
dence of  age  the  parent's  affidavit  is  taken  and  tiie  child  is  tested 
for  physical  fitness  and  for  literacy  as  are  other  applicants/ 

New  York  City,  other  boroughs. — ^The  procedure  in  the  different 
boroughs  is  now  uniform;  that  in  Manhattan  is  followed  elsewhere 
in  the  city.  When  this  investigation  was  begim,  however,  there  were 
certain  points  of  difference  in  matters  of  office  detail.  The  Bronx 
office,  for  instance,  took  precautions  to  assure  itself  that  a  child 
applying  for  an  employment  certificate  had  not  received  one  at  some 
previous  time.  When  a  child  applied  he  was  asked  his  name,  and 
the  card  catalogue  was  consulted.  If  the  name  was  found,  the  child 
was  told  to  write  his  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  on  a  piece  oi 
paper,  and,  if  his  signature  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  files,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  continue  with  the  application.  If  his  name  was  not 
foimd  or  if  the  signatures  were  not  the  same  the  application  blank 
was  marked  *'0.  K."  in  the  comer. 

Buffalo. — The  procedure  in  the  Buffalo  issuing  office  resembles 
closely  that  in  the  New  York  offices.  But  the  register  of  births  of  afl 
children  bom  in  Buffalo  who  are  of  certificate  age  is  kept  in  the 
issuing  office  for  ready  reference.  If  an  applicant's  record  of  birth 
is  in  this  register  or  if  he  submits  a  birth  certificate,  the  application* 
provided  on  the  school  record  is  signed  by  the  parent;  in  this  case 
he  need  not  come  to  the  office.  If  other  evidence  is  presented,  the 
parent  must  come  to  the  office  to  make  affidavit.  In  case  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation,  a  baptismal  record,  or  a  passport  is  accepted, 
the  application  signed  by  the  parent  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Man- 
hattan. In  case  any  other  documentary  evidence  or  a  physicians' 
certificate  of  age  is  accepted,  special  application  blanks,'  on  which 
the  character  of  the  evidence  is  noted,  are  used.  The  board  of 
health  meets  frequently,  and  in  case  the  evidence  presented  must 
have  its  approval  the  child  is  instructed  when  to  return  for  his 
certificate. 

•  At  the  first  interview  much  information  is  noted  on  the  school  record. 
Such  points  as  the  date  of  birth,  the  character  of  the  evidence  of  age, 
whether  or  not  the  child's  birth  is  recorded  in  Buffalo,  and  the 
parents'  birthplaces  aid  later  in  the  examination.  No  matter  what 
the  school  record  states,  the  child  is  questioned  as  to  the  grade  he  is 
in;  and  if  he  has  not  entered  the  seventh  grade,  the  procedure  stops 
there  and  he  is  told  to  return  to  sohool.  If  ihe  school  record  and 
the  child's  answers  are  satisfactory,  he  is  required  to  read  from 
some  part  of  the  Fifth  Reader  and  to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation. 
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If  he  can  not  do  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  attendant,  he  is  refused 
a  certifioate  for  insufficient  education;  but  if  he  can,  and  if  his  evi- 
dence of  age  is  acceptable,  he  is  allowed  to  have  the  physical  examina- 
tion. If  he  passes  this  ako,  his  school  record  is  stamped  "  Approved" 
and  he  is  sent  to  the  clerk  or  attendant  for  his  certificate.  The 
diild  is  asked  where  he  is  going  to  work,  and  a  notation  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  a  mercantile  or  a  maniifacturing  establishment  is 
made  on  a  stub  record.     He  then  signs  and  receives  the  certificate. 

The  examining  physician  in  chaise  of  the  office  alone  decides  on 
physical  fitness.  If  he  thinks  the  child  is  not  fit,  the  school-record 
and  physical-examination  blanks  are  stamped  "Disapproved,''  with 
specific  cause  of  disapproval,  and  the  child  is  told  why  he  can  not 
get  a  certificate  at  that  time.  In  cases  needing  treatment  a  notice 
is  given  to  the  parent,  if  present,  or  to  the  child  to  take  to  his  parent. 
Whenever  a  child  who  has  been  refused  a  certificate  for  a  physical 
defect  returns  with  the  defect  corrected,  the  school-record  and 
physical-examination  blanks  are  stamped  "Approved"  and  "Defect 
corrected"  and  the  certificate  is  granted. 

Rochester. — ^The  child  who  applies  for  a  certificate  at  the  issuing 
(^ce  in  Rochester  is  required  to  brmg  an  additional  card, 
namely,  his  health-record  card,  showing  the  results  of  his  school 
physical  examinations.  This  card  is  used  to  aid  in  substantiating  the 
age  of  the  child  and  in  checking  up  the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors. 
ITie  nurse  passes  on  the  papers  and  makes  part  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination. The  child  is  also  asked  if  he  has  been  promised  employ- 
ment; but  whether  he  has  or  not  he  receives  his  certifioate.  A  written 
promise  of  employment  was  first  requested  by  the  health  officer  in 
the  spring  of  1914,  and  such  promise  must  be  produced,  when  pos- 
sible, before  the  certificate  is  issued.  This  promise,  however,  not 
being  a  legal  requirement,  can  not  be  insisted  upon. 

When  documentary  evidence  of  age  other  than  a  birth  certificate, 
certificate  of  graduation,  baptismal  certificate,  or  passport  is  pre- 
sented the  nurse  approves  it  and  administers  the  required  oath  to  the 
parent,  and  the  child  is  not  delayed  by  waiting  for  the  health  bureau 
to  act.  When  the  child  has  to  resort  to  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age,  the  parent's  affidavit  is  taken  at  the  second  appearance,  and  the 
names  of  the  two  physicians  making  the  examination  are  noted  on 
the  comer  of  the  affidavit  blank.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a 
parent  is  required  to  appear.  No  educational  test  is  given  imless 
the  child  appears  illiterate  or  can  not  speak  English. 

0(her  cities  and  villages. — In  second  and  third  class  cities  the  laws 
relating  to  employment  certificates  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  in  first-class  cities.  Final  resort  to  a  physicians'  certificate 
of  age  is  not  permitted,  and  if  a  child  can  not  produce  documentary 
evidence  of  age  he  can  not  legally  procure  an  employment  certificate. 
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The  scliool  record  must  be  signed  by  the  superintend^it  of  schools 
mstead  of  by  the  principal  of  the  school  the  child  att^ided. 

In  each  of  the  second-class  cities  visited  the  clerk  of  the  bureau 
of  health  passes  upon  the  dociunents  submitted  by  the  child  and 
issues  the  certificate.  His  signature,  not  that  of  the  healtli  officer, 
is  on  the  employment  certificate.  The  physician  making  the  physical 
examination  is  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  examining  physician  and 
not  as  the  issuing  officer.  In  the  third-class  cities  visited  the 
health  officer  performs  all  the  work  attendant  upon  issuing  and  signs 
certificates. 

When  a  child  appears  without  necessa^  or  satisfactory  documents 
and  is  therefore  unable  to  secure  his  certificate  at  once,  his  name 
and  address  are  not  taken.  But  in  every  issuiog  office  visited  the 
names  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  who  apply  are  recorded 
and  such  children  are  coimted  among  the  number  of  refused  ap- 
plicants. In  Little  Falls  the  parent  must  always  accompany  the 
child  to  the  office;  in  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Cohoes  only  when  neces- 
sary to  sign  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  child's  age;  and  in  Albany 
a  boy's  parent  must  appear  for  this  purpose,  and  a  girFs  parent  must 
in  addition  accompany  her  at  the  time  of  the  physical  examination. 
In  Utica  the  parent  must  appear  at  some  time  during  the  procedure 
to  sign  the  application  blank.^  In  Tonawanda,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  required  to  appear  at  any  time. 

No  literacy  test  is  given  at  the  issuing  office  in  any  of  these 
places.  In  Albany  such  a  test  was  given  at  one  time  but  was  dis- 
continued later.  Inquiry  is  usually  made  at  Albany  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  child's  work. 

In  all  these  cities  except  Syracuse  the  child  is  required  to  go  first 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  have  his  school  record  filled  in,  or 
approved  if  previously  filled  in  by  his  school  principal.  In  Syracuse 
the  child  is  obliged  to  make  an  additional  trip,  as  he  must  go  to  the 
issuing  office  to  get  the  school-record  blank  for  his  school  principal 
to  fill  in  and  then  has  to  return  with  it  to  the  issuing  office.  One 
trip  to  the  issuing  office  suffices  in  most  places,  however,  imless  the. 
child  applies  at  other  times  than  the  office  hours  of  the  examining 
physician. 

The  health  officer  at  Little  Falls  is  the  only  one  in  any  of  these 
cities  who  asks  for  other  documentary  evid^ice  of  age  and  refuses  to 
accept  a  parent's  affidavit  without  supporting  evidence.  The  child 
is  not  inconvenienced  there,  however,  by  waiting  for  action  of  the 
board  of  health,  as  the  officer  grants  the  certificate  but  can  revoke  it 
if  the  board  decides  later  that  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  Thus 
far  the  board  has  always  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  healUi  officer. 

1  Utioa  Form  1,  p.  168. 
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In  Victory  Mills  the  diild  has  his  school  record  filled  ia  by  the 
principal  of  the  village  school  and  goes  with  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  health,  from  whom  he  receives  an  affidavit  blank.  He  takes  this 
to  his  parent  for  the  sworn  signature;  goes  to  the  adjoining  village  of 
Schuylerville  to  be  examined  by  the  health  officer;  brings  back  to  the 
clerk  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  physical  examination  blank;  and,  if 
everything  is  satisfactory,  receives  his  certificate.  Thus  the  child 
usually  makes  three  trips,  two  to  the  clerk's  office  and  one  to  the 
health  officer  in  Schuylerville.  Sometimes,  however,  he  goes  directly 
to  the  health  officer  with  an  affidavit  and  a  school  record,  returning 
with  all  three  papers  to  the  clerk. 

NUMBER  AND  FORM  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

The  contents  of  an  employment  certificate,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  are  specified  in  the  law,  and  a  model  form^  is  provided  by  the 
State  department  of  labor.  In  addition  to  conforming  to  the  law  this 
model  has  a  statement  concerning  the  physical  examination  and  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  filed  with  the  employer 
and  surrendered  to  the  child  or  to  the  person  in  parental  relation 
when  the  child's  employment  ceases.  Notices  specifying  the  hours  of 
labor  in  factories  and  mercantile  estabUshments  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  section  of  the  law  relating  to  dangerous  occupations  for 
children  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

All  places  visited  issue  certificates  based  on  this  model  except 
Victory  Mills,  where  an  old  triplicate  form  in  use  before  the  law  was 
changed  in  1913  Ls  used.  Certificates  in  the  old  form  are  made  out 
either  for  a  factory  or  for  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  under  the 
old  law  they  could  not  be  used  in  any  other  kind  of  an  establishment 
than  that  specified.  In  New  York  City  the  form  differs  from  the 
model'  in  providing  for  distinguishing  physical  instead  of  farcial  marks 
and  has  additional  spaces  for  the  address  and  sex  of  the  child.  These 
data  are  meant  to  aid  in  identification  in  cases  where  confusion  might 
arise  on  account  of  foreign  names.  Of  23  cities,  other  than  those 
visited,  from  which  certificates  were  obtained  all  but  2  use  forms 
based  on  the  model,  and  these  2  use  the  old  triplicate  form. 

Though  the  law  provides  for  only  one  copy  of  an  employment  cer- 
tificate, the  number  varies.  In  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Utica 
only  one  copy  is  made  out,  but  in  the  last  two  cities  stub  records  of 
the  essential  facts  shown  on  the  certificate  are  kept  for  use  in  case  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  duplicate.  In  Rochester,  Albany,  Troy,  Little 
Falls,  and  Tonawanda  certificates  are  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
being  given  to  the  child  and  the  other  filed  in  the  office.  In  Syracuse 
and  Victory  Mills  three  copies  are  made;  one  of  these  is  given  to  the 
child,  one  is  retained  at  the  office,  and  one  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
State  industrial  commission. 

1  Form  asy  pp.  134, 135.  *  Form  2b,  p.  135. 
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VACATION  AND  TEMPORARY  CERTinCATBS. 

No  vacation  or  temporary  certificates  are  issued  in  New  York 
State.  If  a  child  wishes  to  work  during  vacation,  before  or'  after 
school  hours,  or  on  Saturdays,  he  must  comply  with  the  same  require- 
ments as  though  he  intended  to  leave  school  permanently  to  go  to  work. 
Furthermore,  a  child  is  not  allowed  to  work  while  waiting  for  accept- 
able evidence  of  age. 

LOST  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  an  additional  certificate  in  case  the 
original  is  lost;  but  in  the  cities  visited  the  issuing  officer  gives  the 
child  a  dupUcate  which,  except  in  Buffalo,^  is  on  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  original,  though  in  New  York  City  such  duplicates  are 
plainly  stamped  *' Duplicate."  In  the  New  York  City  offices  a  fee  of 
50  cents  is  asked  for  a  duplicate;  the  child  must  sign  a  form'  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  first  certificate  was  lost;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  ruling  of  the  department  of  health,  the  parent  must  accom- 
pany the  child.  This  rule  is  generally  adhered  to,  as  it  aids  in  assur- 
ing the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  has  actually  lost  the  old  certifi- 
cate and  is  not  securing  the  new  one  for  another  child.  Since  early 
in  1915  the  practice  has  been  to  require  the  child  to  wait  at  least  one 
month  before  a  new  certificate  is  issued.  When  assurance  is  given, 
usually  by  a  note,  that  the  employer  lost  the  certificate,  the  parent 
need  not  accompany  the  child,  and  a  new  certificate  is  issued  at  once. 
In  such  a  case  the  employer,  informed  by  the  issuing  officer  of  the 
required  fee,  often  pays  it,  but  if  he  does  not,  the  child  must  do  so. 
Occasionally,  when  the  imposition  of  the  fee  seems  an  injustice,  the 
duplicate  is  given  to  the  child  free  of  cost.  In  New  York  City  1,555 
duplicate  certificates  were  issued  in  1915. 

In  Buffalo,  when  the  child  wishes  a  duplicate  certificate,  he  must 
come  to  the  issuing  office  accompanied  by  his  parent.  The  stub  of 
the  original  certificate  is  consulted  for  the  necessary  data  and  the 
parent  is  required  to  swear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  certificate 
was  lost.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  and  an  attempt  is  made  here  also  to 
persuade  the  employer,  if  he  lost  the  original,  to  pay  for  the  duplicate 
copy;  but  if  he  will  not  the  child  must  do  so.  In  Rochester  the 
child  must  apply  in  person  and  be  reexamined,  chiefly  for  defective 
teeth.  No  fee  is  chained,  but  the  child  is  usually  required  to  wait  a 
week  for  the  copy.  If,  however,  the  child  brings  a  note  from  an 
employer  stating  that  he  has  lost  the  original  certificate  or  that  he 
intends  to  employ  the  child,  the  duplicate  is  granted  immediately. 

In  none  of  the  other  cities  visited  is  any  fee  required,  but  the  child  is 
sometimes  questioned  and  required  to  return  a  second  time  for  the 

» Buffalo  Form  4,  pp.  159, 100.  «  New  York  City  Fonn  14,  p.  145. 
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duplicate  certificate.  At  the  Utica  office,  if  the  child  says  that  the 
employer  lost  the  original  certificate,  he  must  bring  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  employer  to  that  effect  before  the  duplicate  is  issued. 

OVER-AGE  CERTIFICATES. 

In  New  York  City  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  department  of 
health  issues  to  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  a  statement  *  certifying 
that  his  proof  of  age  has  been  investigated  and  is  satisfactory.  This 
statement  is  also  issued  to  a  child  who  claims  to  be  over  16  but  who 
can  not  present  satisfactory  proof  of  age,  providing  a  physical  examina- 
tion made  by  a  physician  of  the  bureau  indicates  that  he  is  over 
16.  It  is  frequently  issued  upon  the  request  of  an  employer^  and 
a  child  can  not  prociwe  a  second  copy. 

Until  October  1,  1915,  in  New  York  City  the  department  of  labor 
issued  to  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  a  statement  certifying  that  evi- 
dence satisfactory  under  the  law  for  an  employment  certificate  was 
filed  in  the  office  showing  that  the  child  was  over  16  years  of  age. 
This  statement  was  abo  issued  upon  the  request  of  an  employer, 
and  a  child  could  not  procure  a  second  copy. 

EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

Any  one  of  foiu*  kinds  of  docimients  may  be  used  by  a  child  to 
prove  his  age  to  an  issuing  officer  in  New  York  State.  In  order  of 
preference  these  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate. 

(ft)  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade,  provided  the 
school  record  shows  that  the  child  is  at  least  14. 

(c)  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate showing  the  date  of  birth. 

(d)  Other  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

A  fifth  document  may  be  presented  in  first-class  cities  only,  namely: 

(e)  A  physicians'  certificate  of  age  based  on  a  physical  examina- 
tion. 

When  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  presented  the  par- 
ent, according  to  law,  must  appear  in  person  before  the  officer  issuing 
the  certificate  and  must  file  an  affidavit  stating  that  other  evidence 
can  not  be  secured.  For  this  affidavit  no  fee  can  be  collected  at  the 
issuing  office.' 

To  prevent  effacement,  the  date  of  birth  is  perforated  on  the 
employment  certificate  in  Buffalo  and  in  Rochester.  In  the  other 
offices  it  is  written. 

» Nffw  York  City  Form  15,  p.  145. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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In  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  the  order  of  presentation  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  is  strictly  observed.  In  Bochester  birth  certificates, 
b^tismal  records,  and  passports  are  regarded  as  equally  aoceptable, 
and  a  c^tificate  of  graduation  is  accepted  not  only  if  the  child's  birth 
is  not  recorded  but  also  if  the  record  is  dilBicult  to  obtain.  In  the 
second-class  <^ties — ^Albany,  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Utioa — ^the  birth 
certificate  is  first  demanded^  then  the  baptismal  record  or  passport. 
In  the  absence  of  both  these  kinds  of  evidence  the  parent  is  required 
to  swear  before  the  commissioner  of  deeds  or  designated  officer  in 
the  bureau  that  the  child  is  of  a  certain  age  and  that  no  other  proof 
of  age  can  be  obtained.  This  parent's  affidavit  is  frequently  accepted 
without  any  supporting  evidence.  In  Little  Falls  the  proofs  of  age 
are  required  usually  in  the  following  order:  Birth  certificate,  baptismal 
record,  and  parent's  affidavit  accompanied  by  other  documentary 
proof.  In  Tonawanda  the  birth  certificate  is  preferred,  then  the  bap- 
tismal record;  but  occasionally  some  other  document  is  accepted. 
In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills  no  special  order  of  presentation  is  ob- 
served, but  a  parent's  affidavit  imsupported  by  any  other  docimient 
is  the  usual  evidence. 

Outside  the  first-class  cities  none  of  the  offices  visited  demanded 
the  certificate  of  graduation,  and  in  none  of  them  were  the  officers 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  cognizant  that  such  a  certificate  was 
acceptable  as  evidence  of  age. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  BIRTH  CERTinCATB. 

Native-born  children. — ^A  law  providing  for  compulsory  birth  reg- 
istration has  existed  in  New  York  State  since  1853  but  has  not  been 
effectively  enforced  until  recently.  In  1900,  it  was  estimated,  only 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  births  were  recorded,  but  in  10i4  the  State 
department  of  health  claimed  99  per  cent.  A  new  law,  effective 
January  1,  1914,  gave  the  State  commissioner  of  health  power  to 
remove  local  registrars  and  to  prosecute  local  violators  of  the  law. 
This  law,  it  is  claimed,  will  for  the  first  time  guarantee  birth  regis- 
tration in  the  State.  New  York  City,  however,  has  always  had  a 
law  different  from  that  of  the  State  and  has  enforced  birth  registra- 
tion since  1909.  In  1900  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  births 
were  registered,  and  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics 
claims  to  get  99  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  child  bom  in  New  York  State  who  applies  for  an  employment 
certificate  can  not  yet  be  assured  that  the  record  of  hia  birth  will 
be  on  file. 

The  law  requires ' '  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate." 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  certified  copy  for  which  registrars 
may  chaise  a  fee  of  $1.^    No  provision  is  made  for  searching  the  rec- 

1  Consolidated  Laws  1909,  ch.  45,  art.  20,  sec.  391,  as  added  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  69. 
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orda,  but  in  none  of  the  cities  visited  was  a  fee  charged  for  doing 
so  when  the  date  of  birth  was  wanted  for  schoc^  registration  or 
for  employment.  The  registrars  in  some  places,  however,  are  not 
willing  to  consult  the  records  for  such  purposes  and  often,  therefore, 
oUier  evidence  of  age  is  accepted  by  the  issuing  officers.  In  New 
Tork  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  when  a  request  is  received  for 
the  date  of  birth  of  a  child  bom  in  the  city,  the  information  is  fiu> 
nished  free  to  a  child  between  14  and  16,  and  in  Rochester  also  to  a 
Id-year  old  child  who  states  that  he  wants  it  to  prove  his  age  to  an 
employer. 

In  New  York  City  a  roister  of  the  births  of  all  children  born  in 
Greater  New  York  is  kept  in  every  borough  office,  and  when  such  a 
child  applies  for  a  transcript  it  can  be  easily  ascertained  whether  his 
birth  is  recorded.  In  Buffalo,  Rochest^,  all  the  second-class  cities 
visited,  and  Tonawanda  the  birth  records  are  in  the  offices  where 
certificates  are  issued,  and  for  a  child  bom  in  one  of  these  cities  the 
records  are  always  consulted  before  other  age  evidence  is  accepted. 
In  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills  the  clerks  of  the  boards 
of  health  have  the  birth  certificates,  but  as  they  are  also  engaged  in 
other  business  such  records  often  are  not  consulted. 

In  Buffalo  and  Albany,  if  the  name  on  the  register  differs  from 
that  on  the  school  record  or  from  the  one  the  child  gives,  the  parent 
must  make  a  sworn  statement  before  the  commissioner  of  deeds  that 
the  two  names  are  tliose  of  the  same  child. 

In  proving  the  age  of  a  child  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
diffictilties  are  encountered,  although  the  child  is  not  greatly  incon- 
v^enced.  Often,  it  is  true,  his  birth  certificate  can  not  be  obtained, 
but  the  answer  to  his  request  for  one  is  soon  forthcoming  and  other 
evidence  can  usually  be  secured.  The  Buffalo  office  instructs  the 
child  who  claims  to  have  received  no  reply  to  a  request  for  a  tran- 
script of  his  birth  certificate  to  send  a  spedal-deHvery  letter.  If  such 
a  letter  is  returned,  it  is  filed  in  the  office  and  accepted  as  proof 
tixat  the  record  does  not  exist.  The  office  does  not  accept  other  evi- 
dence of  age  until  it  has  written  proof  that  a  transcript  of  the  birth 
certificate  can  not  be  obtained. 

In  Manhattan  Borough,  during  the  year  1913,  11,221  out  of  14,367 
native-bom  children  receiving  certificates,  or  78  per  cent,  presented 
transcripts  of  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of  age. 

Foreigvnbam  children. — ^Before  the  banning  of  the  European  war 
a  foreign-bom  child,  in  some  offices,  was  required  to  present  if  pos- 
Bible  a  transcript  of  a  foreign  birth  certificate.  In  case  he  did  not 
have  one  he  was  compelled  to  send  for  one,  and  a  long  delay  often 
occurred  before  it  was  received.  Meanwhile  the  child  was  obliged  to 
stay  in  school.  In  New  York  City,  even  since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war,  such  transcripts  have  frequently  been  demanded  from 
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children  bom  in  countries  not  considered  to  be  too  seriously  affected 
either  by  the  war  itself  or  by  the  resulting  irregularity  in  the  mails; 
but  the  practice  has  become  less  common  as  the  war  has  continuecL 

Foreign-bom  children  applying  for  employment  certificates  in  New 
York  Qty,  Buffalo,  and  Tonawanda  were  always  required  to  secure 
if  possible  copies  of  their  birth  certificates.  Occasionally  also  they 
were  required  to  do  so  in  Rochester,  Albany,  and  Syracuse,  but  never 
in  Troy,  Utica,  Cohoes,  Little  FaUs,  or  Victory  MiUs.  Instructions 
were  always  given  in  regard  to  securing  such  certificates  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo;  rarely  in  Albany  and  Syracuse,  and  never  in 
Rochester  and  Tonawanda. 

The  New  York  CJity  office  kept  thoroughly  informed  of  conditions 
in  European  countries  which  affected  birth  registration,  and  when 
a  child  claimed  to  have  been  bom  in  a  foreign  city  where  birth 
certificates  had  been  destroyed  he  was  instructed  what  other  evidence 
to  bring.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  bom  where  birth  certificates 
were  available  was  given  a  printed  sfip  made  out  for  the  particular 
country  of  his  birth  and  was  instructed  to  fill  it  in  and  send  it,  together 
with  the  necessary  fee — the  amoimt  of  which  was  specified — to  the 
proper  official,  whose  exact  title  and  address  were  given  him.*  The 
parent  was  instructed  to  send  a  registered  letter  and  to  keep  the 
receipt  in  order  to  present  it  if  no  reply  were  received.  At  times  a 
parent  or  child  wrote  to  a  relative  or  friend  in  the  home  country,  ask- 
ing him  to  secure  the  birth  certificate.  A  letter  received  from  such 
a  person,  stating  that  the  birth  certificate  could  not  be  obtained, 
was  generally  accepted,  but  in  some  suspicious  cases  the  parent  was 
required  to  write,  as  previously  instructed,  to  the  proper  persoiu 
When  such  evidence  was  received,  the  office  transcribed  the  essential 
facts  on  a  special  form  ^  and  returned  the  original  paper  to  the  child. 
Special  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  Jewish  child  whose  birth 
often  was  not  recorded  or  whose  certificate  was  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
parts  of  some  coimtries  the  births  of  Jewish  children  are  recorded  as 
illegitimate  because  the  parents  were  married  and  the  children  bom 
outside  the  State  rehgion;  their  parents,  consequentiy,  often  objected 
to  procuring  these  records;  and  at  times  the  office  did  not  insist,  but 
accepted  other  evidence. 

At  the  Manhattan  office  5,733  foreign-bom  children  received  certifi- 
cates in  1913;  3,639,  or  64  per  cent  of  them,  presented  birth  certifi* 
cates  as  evidence  of  age;  543,  or  9  per  cent,  graduation  certificates; 
403,  or  7  per  cent,  baptismal  records  or  passports;  972,  or  17  per 
cent,  other  documentary  evidence;  and  176,  or  3  per  cent,  had  to 
resort  to  physicians'  certificates  of  age. 

1  For  this  purpose  the  pamphlet  of  instnictlons.  How  to  Obtain  Foreign  Birth  Certificates,  issued  by  the 
Kew  York  Child  Labor  Committee,  was  constantly  used. 
•  New  York  City  Form  16,  p.  145. 
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•  In  BuiBFalo,  when  a  child  was  instructed  to  write  for  a  copy  of  his 
birth  certificate,  he  had  to  return  with  the  copy  or  with  a  letter  stating 
that  the  birth  was  not  recorded.  He  was  not  instructed  to  keep  the 
receipt  to  show,  in  case  he  received  no  reply,  that  he  had  actually 
written,  for  he  was  required  to  write  again  and  again  until  he  received 
a  reply.     Otherwise  he  could  not  get  a  certificate. 

In  Rochester  the  child  or  parent  was  simply  told  to  write  for  a 
transcript  of  the  birth  certificate.  A  statement  of  the  date  of  birth 
was  accept^  when  written  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  if  signed  by  the 
prdper  official. 

In  Albany  and  Syracuse,  if  a  child  came  to  the  office  with  a  bap- 
tismal record  or  passport,  the  document  was  usually  accepted  and  the 
child  was  not  directed  to  write  for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate. 
In  Utica  and  Troy  the  issuing  officers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  birth  certificates  cotild  be  secured,  and  consequently 
a  child's  statement  regarding  his  ability  to  secure  such  a  paper  was 
accepted;  in  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills,  even  though  the 
officers  had  such  knowledge,  the  child  Was  not  required  to  procure  a 
transcript  of  his  birth  certificate.  In  Tonawanda  the  health  officer 
usually  knew  whether  a  child  had  written  for  his  certificate  and  ac- 
cept^ his  word  about  the  reply. 

In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Boroughs,  where  most  of  the  foreign- 
bom  children  apply,  there  was,  until  early  in  1915,  some  one  in  the 
office  to  translate  documents,  and  in  the  other  boroughs  the  chief  of 
the  division  was  called  upon  for  this  purpose.  In  other  places,  unless 
the  foreign  docimaent  was  easily  translated,  the  issuing  officers  de- 
pended upon  a  translation  by  a  priest,  a  notary,  or  sometimes  the 
child. 

CERTIFICATB  OF  GRADUATION. 

The  second  evidence  of  age  to  be  accepted  is  the  grammar-school 
certificate  of  graduation.  To  make  such  evidence  acceptable  proof 
of  age  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  school  record  showing  the  child  to 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age.  The  provision  really  means,  therefore, 
that  -the  evidence  of  age  presented  and  accepted  is  that  appearing  on 
the  records  of  the  school  the  child  has  attended.  Of  the  20,100  cer- 
tificates issued  in  Manhattan  in  1913,  1,084,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
granted  on  this  evidence  of  age.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  9  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  but  only  4  per  cent  of  the  native 
children,  presented  this  evidence.  If  a  diploma  is  acceptable,  its 
contents  are  transcribed  in  the  New  York  CSty  offices  to  a  regular 
form.^  In  Buffalo  a  note  of  the  kind  of  evidence  produced  is  made 
on  the  application  blank. 

1  New  York  City  Form  17,  p.  145. 
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In  Rochester,  if  a  child  comes  without  his  diploma,  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  return  for  it  providing  the  school  record  shows  that  he  has 
finished  the  eighth  grade. 

PASSPORT  OR  BAPTISMAL  CERTIFICATE. 

A  passport  or  baptismal  certificate  is  the  third  choice  as  evidence 
of  age  under  the  law.  In  New  York  City,  when  instmctions  are 
given  to  a  foreign-bom  child  how  to  proceed  in  securing  a  birth  cer- 
tificate, additional  instructions  are  usually  given  with  regard  to  the 
passport  or  baptismal  record  in  case  the  birth  certificate  can  not  be  Ob- 
tained. The  evidence  from  a  passport  is  copied  on  the  same  form  as 
that  used  for  a  birth  certificate .  A  transcript  of  a  baptismal  certificate 
must  be  signed  by  the  pastor  or  priest  and  the  seal  of  the  church  must 
be  attached.  The  evidence  on  it  is  transcribed  in  the  certificate 
office  to  a  special  form.^  In  Manhattan  Borough  2,316  children  who 
received  certificates  in  1913  proved  their  ages  by  baptismal  Certificates 
or  passports.  The  majority  of  these  children  were  native  bom;  con- 
sequently more  baptismal  certificates  than  passports  were  accepted. 

In  Buffalo,  when  a  baptismal  record  is  accepted,  it  is  retained  in  the 
office  if  not  too  cumbersome;  otherwise  it  is  transcribed  to  a  form 
similar  to  that  used  in  New  York  City.  At  the  Rochester  office  a 
baptismal  record,  even  when  written  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  with  no 
chtirch  seal  attached,  is  customarily  accepted  from  a  child  unless  his 
birth  is  registered  in  the  city;  and  a  passport  is  commonly  accepted 
from  a  foreign-bom  child. 

In  the  second-class  cities  visited  this  evidence — a  baptismal  cer- 
tificate or  passport — ^is  accepted  if  presented  by  a  child  bom  else- 
where than  in  the  city  or  by  a  chUd  bom  in  the  city  whose  birth  is  not 
recorded.  In  Albany  a  copy  is  made  of  the  certificate,  but  in  the 
other  places  the  original  evidence  is  kept  on  file.  In  Little  Falls, 
where  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  a  baptismal  certificate 
is  the  usual  evidence  of  age  presented  and  accepted.  In  Cohoes, 
also,  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  and  baptismal  certificates 
would  be  easily  obtainable;  but  they  are  rarely  demanded  and  are 
accepted  only  if  they  bear  the  seal  of  the  church  and  are  accom- 
panied by  the  sworn  statement  of  the  parent.  In  Tonawanda,  if  the 
applicant  can  get  neither  a  birth  nor  a  baptismal  certificate,  he  can 
not  obtain  an  employment  certificate. 

OTHER  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

Under  the  law  the  issuing  officer  is  himself  permitted  to  accept 
the  different  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  thus  far  discussed.  For  the 
acceptance  of  any  other  docimientary  evidence  of  age  the  approval  of 

» New  York  City  Form  18,  p.  146. 
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the  board  of  health  is  required.  If  a  birth  certificate,  graduation 
eertificate,  passport,  or  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  produced,  but 
if  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  satisfactory  to  the  issuing 
ofiKcer  is  available,  the  issuing  officer  must  present  to  the  board  of 
health  a  signed  statement  showing  the  facts,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  age  produced,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, may  by  resohition  provide  for  receiving  such  evidence  as  it 
approves.* 

Before  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  accepted  m  New  York 
City  the  child  is  required  to  furnish  documentary  proof  that  a  birth 
certificate  or  certificate  of  graduation  ia  not  obtainable;  but  his 
statement  is  usually  accepted  regarding  his  inability  to  procure  a  bap- 
tismal certificate  or  passport,  because  the  child,  it  is  believed,  will 
bring  such  evidence  rather  than  wait  unnecessarily  while  the  board 
of  health  passes  on  the  ''other  documentary  evidence"  of  age. 

Certain  kinds  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  have  been  presented 
and  accepted  in  one  office  and  other  kinds  in  another.  But  in  any  of 
these  offices  any  proof  of  this  sort  which  a  child  might  present,  if  con- 
sidered authentic,  would  be  accepted.  A  life  insurance  poUcy  is  usually 
considered  the  best  and  is  accepted  in  all  the  first-class  cities,  as  is 
also  a  Bible  record  which  appears  to  have  been  made  near  the  time 
of  the  child's  birth.  A  Jewish  barmizvah  paper'  is  accepted  in 
New  York  City  but  not  in  Rochester;  and  at  the  time  of  this  investi- 
gation such  evidence  had  never  been  offered  in  Buffalo.  The 
census  age  certificate '  from  the  bureau  of  attendance,  though  by 
some  considered  of  doubtful  value  as  documentary  evidence  of  age, 
is  frequently  used  in  New  York  City.  No  similar  records,  however, 
are  in  use  in  Buffalo  or  Rochester.  Vaccination  certificates,  if  official 
and  not  from  private  doctors,  are  accepted  in  New  York  City.  But 
such  certificates  are  not  accepted  in  any  of  the  other  offices  visited 
except  in  Rochester.  The  New  York  City  offices  have  accepted  a 
certificate  from  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau,  a  hospital 
record,  a  statement  of  age  from  the  children's  court,  and  the  date  of 
birth  on  a  christening  cup.  The  Buffalo  office  has  accepted  a  record 
of  the  CathoUc  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Rochester  office  accepts 
any  authentic  statement  regarding  a  child's  age — for  example,  an 
old  letter  written  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  to  an  aunt  and  show- 
ing the  exact  birthday. 

Of  the  20,100  certificates  issued  in  Manhattan  in  the  year  1913, 
1,529  were  issued  on  some  sort  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  other 
than  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  certificate  of  graduation,  or 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  aod  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
tNew  Yotk  City  Form  19,  p.  146. 

*  New  York  City  jf  orm  20,  p.  146.    When  a  child  applies  for  a  censor  age  certificate  and  no  record  of  his 
ace  Is  ftmnd  on  file  he  is  given  a  yellow  card  stating  that  fact. 
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passport.    This  evidence  was  accepted  from  17  per  cent   of   the 
foreign-bom  children  receiving  certificates  as  against  4  per  cent  of  • 
the  native  bom.    In  Buffalo,  from  October  1,  1913,  to  September  1, 
1914,  only  20  children  had  to  bring  other  documentary  evidence  of 
age. 

The  board  of  health  in  New  York  City  has  always  approved  the 
evidence  of  age  accepted  at  the  issuing  office,  but  the  board  in  Buffalo 
has  not  done  so  in  every  case.  In  Rochester,  as  already  shown, 
other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  not  submitted  to  the  board  of 
health  but  is  approved  by  the  nurse. 

In  Little  FaUs  the  health  officer  accepts  from  the  school  principal 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  years  a  child  has  attended  school  and 
of  the  age  at  entrance.  On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the  parent's 
affidavit  is  accepted  and  the  certificate  is  issued.  After  issuance  the 
officer  submits  the  facts  to  the  board  of  health.  Thus  far  the  board 
has  not  disapproved  the  issuance  of  any  certificate,  but  it  is  said 
that  if  it  should  do  so  the  certificate  would  be  revoked. 

PHYSICIANS'  CERTIFICATE  OF  AGE. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class — ^but  nowhere  else — in  case  no  satisfac- 
tory documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  for  a  child  who  is 
apparently  at  least  14  years  of  age,  the  law  provides  that  the  issuing 
officer  may  receive  an  apphcation  signed  by  the  parent  for  a  physi- 
cians' certificate  of  age.  In  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  *'  an  exam- 
ination to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained"  in  the  apphcation, 
and  also  probably  in  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  this  evidence  of 
age  except  as  a  genuine  last  resort,  the  law  provides  that  the  apphca- 
tion must  remain  on  file  for  at  least  90  days  before  the  examination 
is  made.  In  case  "no  facts  appear  within  such  period  or  by  such 
examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
ment of  such  apphcation,"  the  issuing  officer  may  cQrect  the  child  to 
appear  for  examination  before  two  officially  designated  physicians, 
and  if  these  two  physicians  agree  that  the  child  is  at  least  14  years 
of  age  their  written  certificate  to  that  effect  must  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  proof  of  age.  If  the  two  physicians  disagree,  the  child  must 
be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  decide 
the  age  of  the  child.^ 

This  last  resort  under  the  law  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  important 
that  every  means  of  proving  age  by  documents  be  exhausted  before 
it  is  resorted  to.  The  parents,  considering  that  the  long  delay  of 
90  days  during  which  the  child  must  stay  in  school  is  a  hardship, 
usually  present,  if  possible,  some  other  evidence  of  age. 

This  examination  to  determine  age  is  never  made  unless  the  child 
appears  to  be  over  14.    Its  exact  nature  could  not  be  ascertained, 

1  Labor  I^iw,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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but  the  physicians  state  that  it  is  different  from  that  for  determining 
physical  fitness  to  go  to  work. 

In  Manhattan  Borough,  during  the  year  1913,  only  211  certificates 
were  issued  on  physicians'  certificates  of  age,  most  of  them  to  foreign- 
bom  children.  This  evidence  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  other  bor- 
oughs. 

In  Buffalo  physicians'  certificates  of  age  have  been  resorted  to 
only  occasionally.  The  board  of  health  always  approves  such  evi- 
dence before  it  is  finally  accepted.  As  in  New  York  City,  this  cer- 
tificate is  based  on  the  judgment  of  two  physicians  in  the  employ  of 
the  board  of  health.  In  Rochester,  when  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  is  accepted,  the  parent's  affidavit  form  ^  is  used  and  the  necessary 
data  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

PARENT'S  AFFIDAVIT. 

Under  the  law  a  parent's  affidavit  must  accompany  all  evidence  of 
age  except  a  birth  certificate.  The  practice  differs  widely,  and  the 
Buffalo  office  was  the  only  one  visited  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  strictly  adhered  to.  In  New  York  City  the  affidavit 
accompanies  all  evidence  of  age,  but  in  Rochester  only  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  In  Cohoes  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  parent  must  accompany  the  baptismal 
record,  a  requirement  in  no  other  second  or  third  class  city  visited. 

A  parent's  affidavit  of  age  unsupported  by  documents  to  prove  a 
child's  age  is  not  provided  for  in  the  New  York  labor  law  imless 
such  an  affidavit  is  considered  ' 'satisfactory  documentary  evidence." 
Nevertheless,  such  affidavits  are  commonly  accepted  in  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  and  Syracuse.  They  must  be  taken,  however,  before  the 
notary  in  the  issuing  office.  In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills,  almost 
without  exception,  the  parent's  sworn  statement  of  age  is  the  only 
proof  demanded.  In  Cohoes  this  statement  must  be  made  before 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health;  in  Victory  Mills  the  affidavit,  for 
which  the  parent  must  pay  a  fee,  may  be  taken  before  any  notary. 
In  Little  Falls  an  unsupported  affidavit  is  never  accepted. 

The  forms  used  for  affidavits  are  similar  throughout  the  State. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

All  original  evidence  of  age  presented  in  New  York  City  is  given 
back  to  the  child  after  it  has  been  stamped  to  show  that  it  has  been 
once  used  at  the  issuing  office.  This  stamp,  it  is  beUeved,  prevents 
future  ui^  of  the  same  evidence  by  another  child.  Returned  docu- 
ments are  not  stamped  in  any  other  place  visited  in  the  State,  nor 
is  there  any  uniformity  about  returning  evidence.     In  Buffalo  tran- 

1  Rochester  Form  1,  p.  16L 
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scripts  of  birth  certificates,  passports,  certificates  of  graduation,  and 
baptismal  certificates — except  those  convenient  for  filing — are  re- 
turned to  the  children.  Other  documentary  evidence  is  filed  in  the 
office.  In  Rochester  birth  and  baptismal  certificates  and  passports 
are  sometimes  returned  to  the  child  and  sometimes  filed  in  the 
office,  but  certificates  of  graduation  and  other  documentary  evidence 
are  always  returned  to  the  child.  At  Albany  and  little  Falls  all 
original  evidence  except  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate  is  returned. 
In  the  other  places  visited  all  original  evidence  is  filed  in  the  issuing 
office. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  physical  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate  are  speci- 
fied in  the  labor  law  only  in  a  general  way.  Provision  is  made  that 
the  issuing  officer  shall  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the 
child  making  appUcation  for  an  employment  certificate  is  ''in  sound 
health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do," 
and  also  that  ^ '  in  every  case,  before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued, 
such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
department  or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  child  and  record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be 
furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  [indus- 
trial commission]  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  concerning 
the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  [industrial  commission]  may  require."  *  As  health  officers 
were  reminded  by  the  department  of  labor  when  this  provision  went 
into  effect  in  1913,  it  is  a  penal  offense  to  issue  an  employment 
certificate  to  a  child  without  first  making  a  physical  examination  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  blank  prescribed  by  that 
department.* 

The  industrial  comnussion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  given  power  to  decide 
the  essential  points  to  be  noted  in  a  physical  examination,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  if  a  child  is  sound  in  all  particulars  mentioned  he  will 
generally  be  considered  physically  fit  to  go  to  work.  At  any  rate, 
the  data  demanded  by  the  commission  are  those  which  the  local 
examining  physician  must  record,  and  the  examination  must  be  given 
with  this  end  in  view. 

The  form  in  use,  fiUed  out  and  with  the  points  checked  for  a  typi- 
cal healthy  child,  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

i  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  theee  seotiooa  see  pp.  120, 124. 
a  Penal  Law,  sec.  1275.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  131. 
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When  the  law  went  into  effect,  m  1913,  the  department  of  labor 
issued  the  following  instructions,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  f orm,  as 
to  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  making  the  various  tests  :^ 

EyesighL — Use  the  Snellen  test  card.  Ability  to  read  the  20-foot  section  or  test  at 
a  distance  of  20  feet  to  be  considered  perfect.  If  child  is  unable  to  read  the  letters  cfX"- 
rectly  at  that  distance,  move  him  nearer,  the  distance  to  be  shortened  2  feet  at  each 
test.  Each  eye  to  be  tested  separately,  checking  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
distance  at  which  he  reads  the  test  correctly.  In  the  illustration  the  ^' right"  eye  is 
checked  at  16  and  the  **left"  at  14. 

Hearing. — ^Test  each  ear  separately.  Use  an  acoumeter  (a  simple  instrument,  cost- 
ing $1).  Ability  to  hear  the  click  of  this  instrument  at  14  feet  is  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect;  lessen  the  distance  (2  feet  at  a  time)  for  those  who  can  not  hear,  until  they 
indicate  their  ability  to  count  the  number  uf  clicks  made  by  the  tester.  In  our  illus- 
tration above,  the  child  is  made  to  hjear  at  a  distance  of  10  and  12  feet,  respectively. 

Weight. — Use  acciu^te  scales.  Beware  of  efforts  to  increase  weight  by  heavy  sub- 
stances in  pockets  or  elsewhere  about  the  person. 

Teeth. — "Bad"  should  indicate  marked  decay. 

Pulse. — ^To  be  taken  at  wrist,  child  sitting. 

Condition  of  pharnyx — palate. — Indicate  in  writing  if  tonsils  are  "hjrpertrophied," 
palate  "cleft,**  or  any  other  unusual  or  marked  condition;  if  "normal,**  state  that 
fact  in  writing. 

Hernia. — Record  should  be  based  upon  answers  to  inquiries,  not  on  actual 
examination. 

The  industrial  commission  furnishes  to  every  health  officer  a  book 
of  blank  forms  for  recording  the  results  of  all  physical  examinations, 
whether  resulting  in  the  issuance  or  refusal  of  a  certificate.  In  these 
books  alternate  blanks  are  perforated,  and  these  perforated  blanks 
must  be  filled  out,  by  the  use  of  a  carbon  sheet,  as  dupUcates  of  the 
original  record.  All  such  dupUcates  must  be  sent,  between  the  1st 
and  10th  of  each  month,  to  the  office  of  the  department  of  labor  at 
Albany.' 

PROCEDURE. 

In  describing  the  physical  examinations  given  in  the  places  visited, 
the  points  on  the  blank  form  will  be  followed  and  variations  from 
them  noted. 

In  the  New  York  City  office  all  points  on  the  form  are  checked. 
The  nurse  assists  the  examining  physician  by  filling  out  the  blanks 
and  by  questioning  the  child  concerning  the  date  of  vaccination  and 
the  parents'  birthplaces.  She  also  often  weighs  and  measures  him. 
For  the  average  apphcant  the  examination  requires  about  5 
minutes,  but  for  the  child  who  has  some  physical  defect  which  the 
physician  thinks  might  imfit  him  for  work  the  time  varies.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  children  with  heart  trouble,  and  the  bureau  of 

1  Circular  letter  to  health  officers  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Sept.  30, 1913. 

s  Data  from  the  physical  examination  blanks  were  used  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Heights  and  Weights 
of  New  York  City  Children  14  to  16  Years  of  Age/'  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Dr.  Louis  J.  Dublin,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  1916.  Similar  data  for  the  entire  State  have  been  compiled,  and  wfl] 
soon  be  published,  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  of  the  industrial  commission. 
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attendance,  when  notified  of  a  refusal  for  this  cause,  endeavors  to 
have  special  provision  made  for  the  child  by  the  school  principal, 
such  as  placing  him  in  a  class  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  school  building 
and  seeing  that  he  is  not  overstrained. 

The  examination  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  visited  resembles 
that  in  New  York  City  and  requires  from  3  minutes  in  some  places 
to  10  minutes  in  others.  In  Albany,  Little  Falls,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Troy,  and  Cohoes  about  5  minutes  is  required  for  the  average  apph- 
cant;  in  Rochester  about  10  minutes;  and  in  Buffalo  and  Victory  Mills 
from  3  to  5  minutes. 

In  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  an  attendant  assists  the  physician 
during  the  examination.  In  Albany  and  Troy  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  health  checks  up  the  points  on  the  blank  during  the  examination, 
but  elsewhere  the  physician  performs  all  the  clerical  work. 

In  all  the  offices  visited  a  girl  is  examined  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  a  boy.  In  New  York  City,*  however,  the  nurse  or  female 
attendant  must  be  present  during  the  entire  examination;  in  Albany 
and  Little  Falls  the  girl's  parent  must  be  present. 

The  examination  for  the  most  part  aims  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child.  Physicians  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Little 
Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  character 
of  work  the  child  expects  to  do  and  make  the  examination  with  that 
in  mind.  The  Albany  physician  cited  an  instance  of  an  applicant 
who  had  no  sight  in  one  eye  and  defective  vision  in  the  other.  The 
child  was  attending  high  school  regularly  and  wanted  to  work  at  a 
newspaper  stand  after  school  hours.  Ordinarily,  the  physician  said, 
he  would  have  refused  the  certificate,  but  for  such  a  child,  who  wished 
to  finish  high  school,  he  felt  that  the  outdoor  work  would  be  desirable 
and  granted  the  paper.  In  Little  FaDs,  where  most  of  the  children 
go  to  work  in  the  knitting  mills,  the  physician  thinks  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  make  siu*e  that  the  child  has  no  physical  defect  which  will  be 
a^ravated  by  that  work.  The  health  officer  at  Victory  Mills  stated 
that  he  watched  particularly  for  any  defect  of  the  limgs,  as  he 
thought  no  child  with  lung  trouble  should  be  allowed  to  work  in 
the  cotton  mills.  In  Rochester  a  child  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
reexamined  a  few  days  after  the  first  examination  to  see  whether 
suspicious  symptoms  still  exist  or  have  disappeared. 

In  Rochester,  in  addition  to  the  information  required  on  the  form, 
certain  extra-legal  points  are  ascertained  from  the  child  or  from  the 
parent.  These  points,  which  are  recorded  on  the  regular  physical 
examination  blank,  include  the  father's  and  mother's  occupations, 
or  the  family's  source  of  support  if  the  parents  are  dead;  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family  imder  14  years  of  age  and  the  number  older, 
and,  if  possible,  the  occupation  of  those  over  14;  whether  the  family 
owns,  rents,  or  is  buying  a  home;  the  children's  diseases  the  child  has 
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had  before  and  after  the  age  of  7.  Although  the  facts  which  these 
questions  bring  out  have  considerable  bearing  on  whether  or  not  the 
dnld  receives  a  certificate,  still  they  can  not  legally  be  made  the 
basis  for  refusal.  But  if  they  show,  for  example,  that  the  child 
^parently  does  not  need  to  go  to  work  or  that  he  wishes  to  stay  in 
school,  the  certificate  may  be  refused  on  some  other  ground. 

TESTS. 

In  the  following  descriptions  the  test  \ised  in  New  York  City  is 
given  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  tests  used  in  the 
other  offices  visited.  Evidently,  however,  the  nature  of  the  tests 
may  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Eyes. — In  New  York  City  the  child's  eyes  «u:e  tested  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet  from  Snellen's  chart,  each  eye  separately  and  then  both 
together,  as  prescribed  on.  the  blank.  In  Rochester,  Troy,  Little 
Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Tonawanda  the  test  is  much  like  that  in  New  York. 
In  Utica  it  is  made  at  a  distance  of  about  12  feet  from  the  chart,  the 
calculation  being  based  on  12  feet,  and  the  fifth  Une  from  the  bot- 
tom is  used.  In  Buffalo  both  eyes  are  tested  at  once  at  a  distance 
of  15  feet  from  the  chart,  which  is  lighted  by  electricity;  and  in 
Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Victory  Mills  the  distance  is  about  16  feet. 
Lighting  conditions  differ,  however,  in  the  various  offices.  In  New 
York  City  the  eyehds  are  examined  to  detect  trachoma  or  other  serious 
eye  diseases.  In  the  other  places  no  such  examination  is  made 
miless  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  arouses  suspicion. 

Eao's. — In  New  York  City  each  ear  is  tested  by  an  acoumeter.  In 
Troy,  Utica,  and  Albany  a  watch  is  used.  In  the  other  offices  no 
special  test  is  made,  as  it  is  beUeved  that  if  the  child  can  under- 
stand what  is  said  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  he  can  hear  well 
enough  to  go  to  work.  Special  tests  are  made,  however,  in  most 
places  if  anything  peculiar  is  noted  about  a  diild's  hearing. 

Oral  cavity. — In  New  York  City  the  teeth  and  throat  are  examined 
at  the  same  time,  and  enlarged  glands  are  determined  by  external 
examination  with  the  hands.  In  all  the  other  offices  visited  the 
teeth  and  throat  are  examined  in  a  similar  manner.  In  New  York 
City  the  test  of  breathing  consists  of  closing  each  nostril  in  turn  and 
either  feeling  the  breath  with  the  hand  or  listening  to  the  breathing. 
In  Buffalo,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Tonawanda  the  child 
is  questioned  or  his  general  appearance  is  observed.  In  Rochester 
mouth  breathing  is  detected  by  the  shape  of  the  nose  and  the  con- 
ditio(L  of  the  throat.  In  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  no 
test  is  made. 

Lungs  and  heart. — In  New  York  City  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are 
tested  in  front,  acx^ording  to  instructions,  with  a  stethoscope  on  the 
bare  chest.    During  the  examination  the  child  is  required  to  take 
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full  breaths  and  sometimes  to  cough.  At  times  the  lungs  are  also 
examined  in  the  back.  In  Cohoes  the  heart  and  limgs  are  tested 
as  in  New  York  Gty .  In  Utica  both  the  front  and  back  of  the 
chest  are  bared  and  examined  with  a  stethoscope.  In  the  Bronx, 
when  any  indication  of  trouble  with  the  lungs  is  found,  the  child's 
temperature  is  taken  and  if  abnormal  the  child  must  return  in  a  few 
days  for  another  examination.  In  Little  Falls  and  sometimes  in 
Buffalo  the  jdiysician  does  not  use  a  stethoscope  but  places  his  ear 
on  the  chest  over  the  clothing  and  listens.  In  Rochester  the  bare 
chest  is  tapped  during  the  examination,  and,  if  any  abnormal  reso- 
nance is  found  or  if  the  child  has  a  cough  or  imperfect  expansion, 
the  temperature  is  taken  and  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
chest  is  examined  with  the  stethoscope.  Usually  in  Buffalo  and 
always  in  Albany,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  the 
stethoscope  examination  is  made  through  the  clothing. 

Vcuxination. — In  New  York  City  the  child  is  questioned  concern- 
ing vaccination  and  the  reply  is  simply  noted  on  the  blank.  This  is 
also  done  in  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills.  In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Utica, 
and  usually  in  Buffalo,  the  child  must  show  the  scar,  but  in  Rochester 
only  if  he  is  from  a  parochial  school.  In  Syracuse,  Little  FaUs,  and 
Tonawanda  the  child  is  not  questioned. 

Joints  and  spine. — In  New  York  City  joint  and  spinal  trouble  are 
detected  by  feeling  the  joints,  by  running  the  fingers  down  the 
spine,  and  by  observing  the  child's  general  carriage.  This  method 
is  also  used  in  Troy.  In  Buffalo  the  child  is  required  to  swing  the 
arms  and  l^s  vigorously  while  walking.  In  Rochester  he  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  abihty  to  swim,  and  his  general  carriage  is  observed. 
In  Albany  the  child  must  move  arms  and  legs  vigorously;  in  Utica, 
Cohoes,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  he  is  questioned  regarding 
his  joints;  and  in  Syracuse  his  general  carriage  is  observed. 

Hernia. — In  New  York  City  boys  are  questioned  regarding  hernia. 
In  every  other  office  visited  tiiis  point  is  omitted. 

Height  amd  weight. — ^The  tentative  minimum  standard  of  height  in 
New  York  City  is  4  feet  8  inches;  that  of  weight  is  80  pounds.  These 
standards  are  usually  adhered  to,  for  if  a  child  falls  below  either  of 
them  and  his  muscular  development  is  poor,  or  if  he  appears  anemic, 
it  is  usually  considered  to  indicate  malnutrition,  and  he  is  held  to  be 
physically  unfit  to  work.^  In  Buffalo,  if  a  child  is  apparently  in 
sound  health,  no  standards  of  height  and  of  weight  are  observed;  nor 
are  they  in  Rochester,  if  there  is  no  other  physical  defect.  No 
established  standards  of  height  or  of  weight  exist  in  the  other  places 
visited. 

1  Not  Infrequently  children  pat  heary  ftrtiel«8  in  their  clothing  so  as  to  raise  theraselves  to  the  required 
welt^t.  In  the  Manhattan  office  a  small,  apparently  anemle  boy,  who  had  been  proTiously  refused  because 
he  was  underweight,  appeared  wearing  heavy  boots  and  begged  to  be  weighed  with  them  on  so  that  he 
might  go  to  work. 
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Other  tests. — ^The  existence  of  anemia,  goiter,  clubbed  or  cyanotio 
fingers,  and  the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease  are  watched  for 
during  the  examination  in  every  place  visited. 

CAUSES  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

In  most  of  the  issuing  offices  visited,  if  the  physical  examination 
reveals  defects  which  appear  to  be  remediable  by  proper  treatment, 
the  certificate  is  temporarily  refused;  that  is,  it  is  withheld  imtil  the 
child  comes  again  to  the  office  with  the  defect  corrected.  In  every 
instance  of  a  temporary  refusal  it  may  be  assumed  that,  unless  the 
defect  is  corrected,  the  child  is  permanently  refused  permission  to 
work.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  in  some  places  a  certificate  has  never 
been  permanently  refused  because  no  child  has  ever  appUed  who 
had  defects  which  could  not  be  corrected. 

For  what  physical  defects  any  office,  if  actually  confronted  with  the 
problem,  might  refuse  a  certificate  can  not  be  stated  definitely,  as 
certain  defects  may  have  come  to  the  attention  of  one  office  but  not 
of  another.  The  standards  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  particular 
defecfe  differ,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  various  offices  of  the  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  in  New  York  City  are  temporarily 
refused  certificates  for  signs  of  malnutrition  as  indicated  by  their 
falling  below  the  standard  of  height  or  weight  or  by  their  anemic 
condition;  for  markedly  defective  eyes,  ears,  or  teeth,  greatly  en- 
larged tonsils,  contagious  skin  diseases,  prominent  glands,  bronchitis, 
or  serious  physical  deformity.  No  child  ever  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate who  showed  indications  of  tuberculosis  or  who  had  heart  disease 
or  trachoma. 

In  Buffalo  certificates  have  been  refused  for  pronounced  ade- 
noids, heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  orthopedic  trouble  which  can 
be  corrected. 

In  Rochester  defective  teeth  are  the  most  frequent  cause  for  which 
children  are  refused  certificates.  No  matter  how  slight  the  defect, 
it  must  be  corrected  and  the  teeth  be  put  in  soimd  condition  before 
the  certificate  will  be  granted;  and  if  a  tooth  which  needs  specific 
treatment  is  removed  instead  of  being  given  such  treatment,  the  child 
does  not  receive  a  certificate.  The  health  officer  insists  that  the  teeth 
be  in  perfect  condition,  as  he  behoves  defective  teeth  have  a  very 
close  relation  to  a  child's  general  health.  Indications  of  tubercu- 
losis, heart  murmurs  without  compensation,  spinal  ciurvature,  or  any 
other  serious  deformity,  such  as  flat  foot,  must  also  be  overcome  be- 
fore a  certificate  will  be  granted,  and  no  child  is  given  a  certificate 
until  he  has  been  vaccinated. 

In  Albany  certificates  have  been  withheld  from  children  who  had 
defective  vision,  greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  or  a  contagious  disease,  or 
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who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  However,  if  the  defect  is  of  a  kind 
that  will  not  be  aggravated  by  the  work  which  the  child  proposes 
to  do,  the  certificate  may  be  granted.  When  any  child  comes  to  the 
bureau  of  health  to  be  vaccinated  he  must  be  accompanied  by  his 
parent  or  guardian  or  must  bring  a  written  statement  from  one  of 
them  consenting  to  the  vaccination.  At  Troy  certificates  have  been 
refused  for  physical  deformity,  defective  vision,  Pott's  disease, 
neglect  or  refusal  to  be  vaccinated,  indications  of  tuberculosis,  and 
heart  murmurs.  In  Syracuse  certificates  have  been  refused  for  de- 
fective vision  and  for  failure  to  be  vaccinated;  in  Utica  for  defective 
vision,  adenoids,  sore  throat,  or  decidedly  enlarged  tonsils;  and  in 
Little  Falls  for  defective  vision  and  also  for  malnutrition,  as  work  in 
mills,  although  not  necessarily  dangerous,  is  considered  taxing  enough 
to  sap  the  vitality  of  a  child  who  is  not  strong.  In  Cohoes  certificates 
have  been  occasionally  refused  for  defective  vision,  indications  of 
tuberculosis,  and  physical  deformities  which  would  interfere  with 
work;  and  in  Tonawanda  for  weakness  and  anemia.  In  Victory 
Mills  certificates  have  never  been  refused. 

TREATMENT  OF  REFUSED  CASES. 

In  New  York  City  children  who  are  refused  certificates  because  of 
slight  or  serious  physical  defects  are  referred  daily  to  the  school 
nurses,  who  visit  the  homes  to  see  that  the  children  follow  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  and  who  make  regular  reports  The  nurse  in  the  office 
also  keeps  a  record  of  all  such  cases  until  the  children  return.  Very 
anemic  children  are  sometimes  sent  into  the  country  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health. 

In  Buffalo  these  children  are  placed  in  the  care  of  school  nurses, 
but  no  reports  are  made  as  to  whether  the  child  follows  the  pre- 
scribed treatment.  Only  when  the  child  returns  is  a  record  made  of 
the  correction  of  a  defect.  When  the  parent  or  child  claims  to  be 
too  poor  to  secure  treatment  for  defective  vision  or  bad  teeth,  a  note 
is  given  him  to  take  to  the  free  dispensary.  Before  treatment  is 
given,  all  such  children  are  reported  by  the  dispensary  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  who  ascertains  whether  poverty  actually  exists. 

In  Rochester  children  with  defective  teeth  may  secure  treatment 
at  the  free  dental  clinic,  and  if  they  return  to  the  issuing  office  they  are 
reexamined  to  see  whether  the  special  defect  has  been  corrected. 

In  Little  FaDs  and  Tonawanda,  when  the  health  officer  refuses 
a  certificate  to  a  child  for  any  cause  whatever,  he  notifies  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  so  that  the  child  may  be  returned  to  school. 
But  neither  in  these  two  places  nor  in  the  remaining  places  visited 
is  the  child  followed  up  to  see  that  the  treatment  recommended  for 
physical  defects  is  actually  received. 

46446**— 17 4 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  IN  FACTORIES. 

Additional  protection  is  thrown  around  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  working  in  a  factory  by  the  provision  that  any  such  child 
shall  submit  to  a  physical  examination  whenever  required  by  a  medi- 
cal inspector  of  the  industrial  conmiission.  If  a  child  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  examination,  or  if  as  a  result  of  the  examination  he  is 
found  physically  unfit  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  his  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  canceled.  If  the  child  later  submits  to  the 
examination,  or  if  on  subsequent  examination  the  physical  defects 
are  found  to  have  been  removed,  his  certificate  may  be  restored  to 
him  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  work.  The  child's  employer  and  the 
local  board  of  health  are  notified  both  of  the  canceling  and  of  the 
r^ranting  of  his  certificate.  When  a  certificate  is  canceled  it  must 
be  deUvered  by  the  employer  to  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
industrial  conunission.  The  results  of  all  physical  examinations  must 
be  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  industrial 
conmiission,  and  a  special  form  has  been  devised  for  recording  cases 
of  children  whose  certificates  have  been  revoked  because  of  physical 
unfitness.^ 

The  division  of  medical  inspection  has  existed  since  1909,  when 
provision  was  made  for  at  least  three  medical  inspectors — one  of 
whom  should  be  a  woman — and  the  section  providing  for  the  physical 
examination  of  minors  in  factories  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
since  1913.  Up  to  November,  1915,  however,  very  few  inspections 
had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  law  was  practically  a  dead 
letter. 

EDUCATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  law  specifies  two  educational  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  a  child  in  New  York  before  he  can  procure  an  employment  certifi- 
cate. First  he  must  secure  a  school  record,  and  second  he  must  pass 
a  Uteracy  test. 

A  school  record,  according  to  law,  must '' contain  a  statement  cer- 
tifying that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  pubUc  schools  or 
schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  130 
days  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day, or  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such 
school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography 
and  is  fanuliar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  01  and  76-a.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  110,  123. 
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the  first  six  years  of  the  pubtic^elementarj  school  or  8cho<d  equivalent 
th^*eto  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued/'^ 

During  the  period  of  school  attendtmce  children  must  he  given 
instruction  in  a  puhhc  school  or  in  some  other  j^ace  wh^*e  reading, 
spelling,  writu^y  arithmetic,  English  lai^uage,  and  geography 
are  tau^t  in  English.'  If  a  child  is  instructed  elsewhere  than  at  a 
public  school,  the  law  requires  not  only  that  the  instruction  shall 
'^be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  chil- 
dren of  like  age  at  the  public  school/'  tait  that  the  attendance  shall 
be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  a  day  and  ''no  greater  total  amoimt 
of  holidays  or  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance." 
Absences,  moreover,  may  be  allowed  only  upon  the  same  excuses  as 
would  be  p^mitted  under  "the  general  rules  and  practice ''  of  the 
public  schools.' 

At  the  time  of  granting  a  certificate  the  issuing  oflBcer  not  only 
must  see  that  the  child  has  a  school  record  properly  filled  out  but 
must  ''sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read 
and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."* 

SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  school  record  fr<xn  a  public  school 
nkust  be  issued  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
the  child  attended;  in  all  other  cities  and  school  districts  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  and  ^nployinga  superintendent  of  schools, 
by  the  superin trident;  and  in  school  districts  having  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, by  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school.^  The  granting  of 
school  records  by  parochial  schools  is  not  supervised  except  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  it  is  in  a  measure  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  who  issues  the  records  upon 
tJie  reccmmiesidation  of  the  principals  of  these  schools. 

The  school  record,  according  i;o  the  compulsory  education  law, 
nii:^t  be' issued  to  a  child  who  "after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion" is  foimd  entitled  to  one,  and,  according  to  the  same  section  of 
the  law,  it  must  be  issued  "on  demand  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or 
to  the  board  or  commissioner  of  health."^  This  latter  j»ro vision 
occurs  ako  in  the  labor  law.  All  school  records  must  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  the  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school,  and  also  ^e  name  of  his  parent  or  guardian.* 

1  Labor  Law,  sm.  73.    Eduefttiim  Law,  see.  690,  sabste.  1,  aod  Labor  Law,  aeo.  165,  contain  practi- 
cally the  aasM  proYisimis  as  Labor  Law,  see.  73.    For  thib  text  of  these  aectioni  see  pp.  122^  137, 134. 
s  Educatisn  Law,  sec.  620.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 

•  Bdncstioii  Law,  see.  633.    For  the  text  of  this  sectkti  see  p.  136^ 
«  Labor  Law,  sec.  7L    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  130. 

•  Edncatloo  Law,  sec.  630,  aubsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

•  Labor  Law^seoi.  73  and  166.   FerthetextoftheseseettoaHseepp.  123,1M. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  GRADE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Considerable  perplexity  exists  throughout  the  State  regarding  the 
proper  mterpretation  of  the  phrase,  added  to  the  law  in  October,  1913, 
which  reads:  '**  *  *  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent 
thereto,  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued." 

In  New  York  City  the  department  of  health  has  ruled  that  unless 
the  child  has  been  promoted  to  the  seventh  grade  he  has  not  com- 
pleted the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  has  acquiesced  in  this  ruling  and  in  addition,  in  order 
to  secure  greater  imiformity  in  educational  standards,  requires  that 
every  public-school  candidate  for  a  working  paper  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade  must  be  examined 
by  the  school  authorities  as  to  his  educational  fitness  for  a  school 
record.  On  the  record  used  by  parochial  schools  is  printed  the  simple 
statement  that  the  child  has  completed  the  first  six  years  of  schooL 

In  Buffalo,  although  the  record  shows  completion  only  of  the  sixth 
grade,  the  issuing  officer  does  not  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  child 
states  that  he  has  passed  the  examination  into  the  seventh.  But 
when  a  child  has  spent  two  years  in  any  grade  he  is  considered  by  the 
school  authorities  to  have  finished  the  work  of  that  grade  and  is  pro- 
moted even  though  he  can  not  pass  the  examination.  In  Albany, 
Syracuse,  and  Tonawanda,  also,  two  years  spent  in  the  sixth  grade  is 
equivalent  to  passing  an  examination  into  the  seventh. 

In  Rochester  the  department  of  public  instruction,  considers  ability 
to  be  promoted  into  a  grade  as  evidence  of  completion  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding, and  two  years'  time  in  a  grade  is  not  the  equivalent  of  com- 
pletion, though  a  child  who  has  spent  two  years  in  one  grade  may  be 
placed  in  the  one  next  above  to  see  whether  he  can  do  the  work. 
Pupils,  however,  who  have  not  passed  the  examination  into  the 
seventh  grade  are  sometimes  granted  school  records.  In  Utica, 
Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  children  are  not  supposed  to  be  granted 
school  records  until  they  can  pass  the  examination  for  promotion  into 
the  seventh  grade. 

In  Cohoes  and  Troy  a  child  is  not  required  to  have  spent  more 
than  one  year  in  the  sixth  grade  to  be  eligible  for  a  school  record. 

EMPLOYMENT-CERTinCATB  CLASSES. 

Special  classes  maintained  solely  to  aid  children  to  gain  the  essen- 
tials of  a  six  years'  course  in  school  and  thus  to  become  eligible  to 
receive  employment  certificates  were  found  in  some  schools  in  New 
York  City  and  in  one  school  in  Buffalo.  Under  the  old  law,  which 
required  an  examination  in  certain  subjects,  such  classes  were  com- 
mon; in  January,  1916,  they  were  discontinued  in  New  York  City. 
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In  some  schoob  in  New  York  City  special  classes,  composed  of 
foreign-bom  children  7  to  18  years  of  age,  unable  to  speak  English, 
are  formed  to  give  the  children  a  better  command  of  the  language. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  these  children  are  transferred  to  regu- 
lar classes  and  then  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  until  they  have 
completed  the  sixth-grade  work,  when  they  may  be  given  employment 
certificates.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  at  least  one  school  still 
maintained  a  special  class  composed  of  employment-certificate  candi- 
dates whenever  enough  backward  children  in  the  school  at  one  time 
desired  to  go  to  work.  What  are  called  rapid  advancement  classes  are 
also  utilized  for  this  purpose.  In  these  classes  only  the  branches  usually 
considered  essential  are  taught,  and  the  work  of  three  terms  is  done 
in  two.  These  classes  of  any  grade  are  theoretically  made  up  of 
the  bright,  over-age  pupils,  mostly  foreign  bom  or  from  homes  speak- 
ing foreign  languages.  In  practice,  however,  a  candidate  for  an 
employment  certificate  who  may  be  backward  in  the  second  half  of 
the  regular  sixth  grade  is  sometimes  put  in  one  of  these  classes  and 
drilled  in  the  requisites  for  the  special  examiaation. 

One  of  these  rapid  advancement  classes,  for  example,  in  a  school 
from  which  a  great  many  children  go  to  work,  was  composed  in  1914 
of  about  25  boys,  of  whom  10  were  candidates  for  employment 
certificates,  1  or  2  were  high-grade  defectives,  and  the  others  were 
over-age  pupils  who  were  above  normal  in  mentality.  Of  the  10 
candidates  for  employment  certificates,  9  were  foreign  bom  and  1  was 
native  bom  of  foreign  parentage ;  9  were  Hebrews,  and  1  was  an  Italian; 
8  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  2  had  become  16  since 
entering  the  class.  The  two  latter  boys  were  a  little  backward  and 
had  not  taken  the  examination,  but  as  it  had  not  occurred  to  them 
that  they  could  leave  school  imtil  they  had  finished  the  sixth  grade, 
and  as  the  principal  had  not  told  them  they  were  old  enough  to 
leave,  the  chances  were  they  would  stay  till  school  closed.  One  boy 
was  in  the  class  because  the  proof  of  age  he  had  presented  had  not 
been  accepted,  and  he  was  waiting  till  the  birth  certificate  for  which 
he  had  written  should  arrive.  He  had  passed  the  examination 
and  was  therefore  not  much  interested  in  his  studies.  Two  boys 
had  failed  in  the  last  examination  and  were  preparing  for  the  next 
one.  None  of  the  boys  had  been  in  the  class  more  than  five  weeks. 
The  records  of  every  boy,  except  one  who  had  recently  entered,  were 
examined.  Each  boy  had  been  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
or  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade;  all  the  boys,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  recent  immigrants,  had  spent  at  least  a  year  in  each 
previous  grade;  and  those  who  had  recently  arrived  in  this  coimtry 
had  skipped  from  the  foreign  class  to  a  regular  class  in  a  feW  weeks. 
The  branches  in  which  extra  drill  was  given  were  those  required  for  the 
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i^eoial  examination  for  employment  certificates— arithmetic,  English, 
writing,  and  grammar.  In  addition,  history,  geography,  and  phonics 
were  added,  the  history  and  geogri^hy  being  combined  to  show  the 
geography  of  historic  places.  Phonics  was  believed  to  be  a  particu- 
larly important  study,  and  constant  drill  was  maintained  in  all  sorts 
of  combinations  of  sounds.  The  10  certificate  candidates  were  drilled 
separately  from  the  others  in  the  class  in  all  studies  except  penman- 
ship. 

Whether  such  help  was  given  in  a  regular  employment-certificate 
class  or  in  a  section  of  a  rapid  advancement  class,  its  chief  signifi- 
cance in  New  York  City  was  that  the  child  was  being  drilled  in  the 
essentials  in  order  to  pass  the  examination  for  an  employment 
certificate. 

In  Buffalo  a  regular  employm^it-certificate  class,  in  which  essen- 
tials only  are  taught,  exists  in  one  school  in  the  Polish  neighborhood,, 
but  instruction  and  special  help  are  often  given  to  individual  children 
in  other  schools.  Children  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  to  tha 
second  half  of  the  sixth  are  allowed  to  enter  this  class  when  the  princi- 
pal thinks  that  he  can  not  persuade  them  to  go  through  the  r^ular 
grades  and  when  the  family  seems  to  need  their  help.  Children  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  work  are  also  put  in  this  class.  The  dis« 
ciphne  and  requirements  are  particularly  interesting.  In  the  12 
months  previous  to  receiving  his  school  record  the  child  must  be 
present  130  whole  days — half  days  are  not  added  together  to  make 
whole  days — though  all  these  days  need  not  have  been  spent  in 
the  employment-certificate  class ;  and  he  must  secure  his  birth  certi- 
ficate or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  while  in  the  class.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  he  is  given  a  test  in  every  subject,  and  if  his  grade 
averages  90  per  cent  or  above,  and  he  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  attendance  and  of  age  evidence,  his  name  is  put  on  the 
honor  roll  and  he  is  granted  a  school  record.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
a  regular  examination  for  completion  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
grade — not  a  special  examination  for  this  class — is  given,  and  all* 
those  who  pass,  provided  they  have  comphed  with  the  other  require- 
ments, are  granted  school  records.  An  examination  of  records  of 
children  in  this  class  showed  that  most  of  them  were  able  to  leave 
after  a  few  months'  time.  Some  children  were  put  into  this  class, 
it  was  found,  on  the  day  they  were  14  years  of  age;  in  some  cases 
they  were  taken  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  and  placed  in 
the  employment-certificate  class  without  first  being  placed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  regular  sixth  grade  as  was  done  in  New  York  City; 
yet  it  was  probably  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  this  class  than  out 
of  any  class  in  New  York  City  giving  similar  help.  This  class 
was  recognized  by  the  Buffalo  department  of  education,  but  at  the 
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issuing  office  of  the  department  of  health  it  was  said  that  if  a  child 
stated  he  had  been  in  this  class  he  was  not  granted  a  ceacti&csie. 

In  Rochester,  although  children  who  can  not  fulfill  regular  require- 
ments are  '^tried  ouf  in  other  grades  and  special  classes  and  are 
given  assistance  by  teachers,  no  special  classes  exist  for  children 
desiring  to  go  to  work.  And  none  of  the  smaller  cities  visited  had 
such  classes. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

The  requirement  that  a  child  applying  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate  who  has  attained  only  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade  shall 
pass  an  examination  bef oro  receiving  a  school  record  is  a  ruling  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City.  No  similar  requirement 
exists  in  any  other  city  visited.  Justification  for  the  requirement 
is  found  in  the  provision  of  the  compulsory  education  law  that 
the  school  record  must  be  issued  to  an  appUcant  when,  after  due 
investigation  and  examination,  he  shall  be  foimd  entitled  thereto. 
Examinations  are  held  in  each  district  every  two  weeks,  at  a  school 
building  designated  by  the  district  superintendent.  The  ruUng 
requires  that,  though  these  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
{Hincipal  of  the  school  where  they  are  held,  they  shall  be  imder  the 
general  direction  of  the  district  superintendent.  The  practice  fol- 
lowed differs  in  the  various  schools.  Often  responsibihty  for  conduct- 
ing the  examination  is  delegated  by  the  principal  to  an  assistant  or 
to  a  teacher.  Sometimes  the  lists  of  names  and  ratings  of  children 
are  sent  to  the  district  superintendent,  sometimes  only  the  names, 
and  sometimes  no  report  whatever.  Only  rarely  does  he  see  the 
questions  used. 

The  subjects  to  be  included  are:  (a)  The  writing  of  a  bill  which 
includes  some  simple  work  in  fractions,  with  multiphcation  and  addi- 
tion in  the  extensions;  (Jb)  the  solving  6f  three  or  four  simple  problems 
in  business  arithmetic;  (c)  a  simple  exercise  in  dictation;  ((2)  oral 
reading  from  a  Fourth  Reader;  and  (e)  the  writing  of  an  apphcation 
for  a  position  or  some  other  form  of  letter  writing. 

The  ruling  regarding  the  scope  of  the  examination  was  made  when 
the  requirement  was  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  and 
when  the  law  stated  that  the  child  must  have  a  knowledge  of  certain 
branches.  When  the  law  was  changed  no  change  was  made  in  this 
ruling.  Consequently  wide  differences  are  found  in  the  examinations 
given.^  Some  principals  add  other  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
examination  omits  the  test  in  letter  writing  because,  according  to  the 
principal,  it  is  a  fifth-grade,  not  a  sixth-grade  study;  another  test 
omits  not  only  letter  writing  but  the  oral  reading  and  the  writing  of  a 

i  New  York  City  Form  21,  pp.  140, 147. 
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bill.  One  test  is  suited  to  a  child  who  has  just  finished  the  sixth 
grade,  another  to  a  child  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade.  These 
differences  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  require 
such  an  examination  and  the  ruling  does  not  state  to  what  grade  the 
examination  shall  be  adapted.  Needless  to  say,  children  taking 
examinations  in  the  districts  which  give  the  fifth-grade  test  have  high 
ratings  and  all  pass,  while  in  the  districts  giving  a  sixth-grade  test, 
many  children  have  low  ratings  and  often  have  to  try  the  examination 
several  times. 

CHILDREN'S  RECORDS. 

The  pupils'  record  cards  found  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance of  New  York  City  furnished  abundant  material  regarding  the 
educational  status  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  and  were 
valuable  for  this  study  in  so  far  as  they  showed  the  educational  equip- 
ment with  which  a  child  may  start  to  work  or  the  protection  Mrith 
which  the  school  surroirnds  the  child  before  allowing  him  to  work.  A 
bureau  of  attendance  record  card  covers  a  child's  complete  school 
history  from  the  time  he  enters  school  until  he  leaves  and  shows  such 
points  as  the  dates  of  entrance  and  of  promotions,  the  attendance, 
grades,  standings,  and  conduct,  for  every  half  year  of  enrollment. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  of  these  cards  were  examined,  the 
records  being  chosen  from  those  of  several  schools  in  Manhattan 
Borough  from  which  large  numbers  of  children  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  Every  child  who  received  a  school  record  was  looked  up  in 
the  files  of  the  Manhattan  issuing  office  to  ascertain  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  issuance  of  the  school  record  and  that  of  the  certificate  * 
and  to  see  whether  the  grade  on  the  record  card  corresponded  to  that 
on  the  school  record  presented  at  the  certificate  office. 

An  examination  of  these  record  cards  showed  the  various  methods 
by  which  children  are  enabled  to  comply  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  the  law.  A  child  may  be  promoted  rapidly  when 
he  nears  the  age  of  14;  he  may  be  tried  in  special  classes; 
the  examination  may  be  adapted  to  his  abihty;  or  his  grades  in 
the  examination  may  be  raised.  The  child  whose  record  is  shown  ' 
was  put  into  a  rapid  advancement  class  at  one  time  and  into  a  special 
class  at  another.  In  the  last  year — the  year  before  he  became  14 
years  of  age — ^he  spent  only  two  months  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  grade  and  was  then  promoted  into  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade.  Another  interesting  record  is  that  of  a  boy  who  had  arrived 
recently  from  Austria.  He  was  placed  in  a  special  class  for  foreign- 
bom  children  and  then  tried  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade, 
where  he  stayed  about  a  month  before  being  put  back  into  the  for- 
eigners' class.     He  left  school  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  and 

1  See  pp.  103, 104.  >  New  York  City  Form  22,  pp.  148, 149. 
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received  a  certificate.  Another  boy  doing  average  work  progressed 
through  the  grades  of  the  pubUc  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  promo^ 
tion  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  grade,  when  he  evidently  became 
eager  to  go  to  work.  He  did  not  enter  the  second  half  of  the  regular 
sixth  grade,  but  went  directly  into  the  rapid  advancement  class  for 
that  grade.  The  school  record  stated  that  he  was  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  grade,  but  no  results  of  the  examination  were  shown. 
The  certificate  was  issued  March  4, 1914,  and  the  boy  was  discharged 
from  school  March  9,  1914.  Another  child,  who  went  directly 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade,  failed  in  her  regular  employment-certificate  examination 
in  April  but  in  May  presented  herself  for  another  special  test, 
with  a  note  from  her  principal  in  substance  as  follows:  "My 
dear  Miss :  I  am  very  anxious  that pass  the  exam- 
ination to-day,  as  it  is  necessary  that  she  go  to  work.     She  is  rather 

a  dull  girl,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  for  her. , 

Principal  P.  S.  No. ."  This  girl,  in  a  test  adapted  to  comple- 
tion of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade,  failed  in  arithmetic,  and 
received  C  in  reading  and  spelling  and  B  in  dictation  and  letter  writ- 
ing. The  examining  teacher  marked  the  child  as  failed,  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  which  the  examination  was  held  gave  her  passing 
marks.  At  the  issuing  office  the  school  record  showed:  Arithmetic 
C,  dictation  B,  Ekiglish  B,  and  reading  B.  Records  were  also  found 
of  children  who  had  progressed  regularly  through  school,  or  were 
hurried  only  just  before  leaving,  who  had  failed  in  the  special 
employment-certificate  examination  and  yet  had  received  certificates. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirement  that  a  child  must  have  attended  school  regularly 
130  days  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day or  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  a 
school  record  means  that  a  child  must  have  attended  school  all  but 
about  30  school  days  of  an  ordinary  nine-months  session  either  during 
the  year  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  date  of  his  application  for  a  school  record.  In  other  words, 
he  must  have  attended  school  regularly,  allowing  for  absence  due 
to  illness,  accident,  and  other  ordinary  causes  of  irregularity.  Such 
attendance,  however,  need  not  necessarily  have  been  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.  A  child  from  New  Jersey,  for  example,  who  had 
attended  the  schools  of  that  State  the  required  length  of  time  would 
be  granted  an  employment  certificate,  provided,  of  com^e,  he  had 
finished  the  sixth  grade  and  had  met  the  other  requirements.  Though 
the  law  does  not  so  state,  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  issuing  office 
in  New  York  City  to  mean  that  the  child  must  apply  for  a  certificate 
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as  soon  as  he  is  given  a  school  record.  A  group  of  14-year  old  chil- 
dren^ who  at  one  time  had  complied  with  the  grade  and  examination 
requirements  in  a  certain  New  Y(M*k  City  school,  received  school  rec- 
ords and  then  by  common  agreement  did  not  apply  for  certificates. 
The  principal  notified  the  department  of  health  and  asked  that  cer- 
tificates be  withheld.  Several  weeks  later,  when  the  children  applied 
for  certificates,  they  were  refused  on  the  groimd  that  their  period  of 
attendance  had  not  occurred  *'next  preceding"  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate.  The  children  were  obliged  to  return  to  school 
to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

METHODS  OF  ISSUINO  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  advice  given  children  with  regard  to 
going  to  work  and  in  the  methods  of  issuing  school  records.  These 
differences  are  most  evident  in  the  first-class  cities  where  each  indi- 
vidual school  principal  determines  the  necessary  procedure. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Public  Education  Association  ^  showed  that 
in  some  New  York  City  schools  the  principals  believed  that  the  mat- 
ter of  most  importance  in  issuing  a  school  record  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  parent  was  willing  to  have  the  child  leave  school^  and  often 
they  took  great  pains  to  explain  to  the  par^it  the  significance  of  the 
change  and  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  aUow  the  child  to  remain  in 
school.  Before  granting  a  record  some  prindpals  caused  a  visit  to  be 
made  to  the  home  or  required  the  parent  to  come  to  the  school. 
One  principal  did  not  consult  the  parent  at  all,  but  was  very  careful 
to  have  the  child  seciu^e  proper  evidence  of  age  before  going  to  the 
board  of  health.  Still  another  principal  took  a  personal  interest  in 
each  child  who  presented  himself  for  a  school  record  and  gave  him  a 
set  of  instructions  designed  to  be  helpful  to  him  in  going  to  work. 

In  another  school. the  home  of  every  child  who  had  asked  for  a 
school  record  was  visited,  the  parent  interviewed,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  find  some  way  to  keep  the  child  in  school.  If  it  was  decided 
that  the  child  must  go  to  work,  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  nec- 
essary requirements  of  attendance,  age,  education,  and  physical 
fitness,  and  the  child  was  taught,  if  necessary,  to  write  a  letter  asking 
for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate.  The  New  York  child-labor 
committee^s  pamphlet  of  information  as  to  how  to  secure  foreign 
birth  certificates  was  used.  The  child  was  not  granted  a  school 
record  until  he  had  brought  a  note  consenting  to  his  leaving  school 
signed  by  his  parent  and  had  complied  with  all  the  educational  re- 
quirements.    He  was  therefore  not  delayed  later  at  the  issuing  office. 

One  principal,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  it  was  not  the  school's 
business  to  help  the  child  obtain  an  employment  certificate.     He 

1  The  descrtptioo  of  prooedure  In  New  York  Ctty  adiools  hero  given  is  baaed  largtly  upon  a  report  made 
by  Miss  P.  K.  AngeU  to  the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City. 
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8tid  he  simply  obeyed  the  laws  and  the  rules  to  the  letter,  so  that  if 
any  trouble  arose  about  any  ehild  who  left  his  school  he  would  be  able 
to  defend  hims^.  Another  principal  said  she  felt  that  her  respon»- 
bility  ended  with  reading  the  law  to  a  child  who  applied  f cht  a  school 
record. 

In  Buffalo,  since  January,  1915,  principals  of  public  schools,  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  vocational-guidance  committee  of  the 
public  schools,  have  required  children  who  ask  for  school  records 
to  bring  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  on  a  r^ular  form  on 
which  the  parent  states  the  reascms  for  the  child's  going  to  work. 
Unless  the  parent  signs  this  statement  the  child  is  not  given  a  school 
rec<Hrd.  Several  parochial  schools  are  cooperating  in  this  movement. 
In  scHue  schools  the  principal  also  requires  the  parent's  signature  on 
the  school  record  in  the  specified  place  before  allowing  the  child  to  go 
to  the  issuing  office,  a  procedure  which  later  saves  delay  for  the  child. 

Rochester  children  do  not  receive  their  school  records  until  alter 
they  have  met  all  requiremeots  for  certificates  except  the  physical 
examination. 

In  the  smaller  cities  the  superintendent  of  schools  rarely  gives  the 
child  any  instructions  as  to  the  legal  requirements  for  obtaining  an 
onploym^it  certificate.  Sometimes,  lK>wever,  teachers  of  principals 
may  give  sacb,  instructions. 

In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Little  Falls  a  child  ik  not  granted  a  school 
record  until  he  can  prove  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  that  he 
has  already  secured  a  proimse  of  employment. 

In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  the  records  of  children  enrolled  are 
kept  in  the  individual  schools;  no  central  control  is  maintained  over 
promotions;  and  when  childr^i  receive  records  no  central  office  is 
directly  notified.  In  Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  dupHcate  records 
of  the  age,  progress,  and  attendance  of  every  child  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  are  sent  at  the  end  of  every  semester  to  the  office  of 
the  efficiency  bureau.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school  for  any  cause  his 
permanent  record  card  is  also  sent.  This  card  shows  the  child's  ratings 
and  attendance,  as  does  the  similar  bureau  of  attendance  card  in  New 
York  City.  In  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and  Tonawanda  the  superintendent 
of  schools  has  duphcate  records  of  the  grade,  ratings,  and  attendance 
of  every  child  enrolled  in  the  pubhc  schools.  These  records  are  con- 
sulted when  the  child  applies  for  a  school  record,  so  that  the  super- 
intendent can  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  child  has  complied 
with  the  educational  requirements.  In  the  other  cities  visited  the 
supeiintendenty  in  countersigning  the  school  record,  accepts  the  state- 
ment of  the  principal. 

In  first-class  cities  the  statements  on  school  records  issued  by 
parochial  schools  are  accepted  as  are  those  on  records  issued  by  the 
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public  schools;  and  even  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities,  where 
careful  supervision  is  generally  maintained  over  the  qualifications  of 
public-school  children,  superintendents  of  schools  accept  the  state- 
.  ments  signed  by  executive  officers  of  parochial  schools. 

LITERACY  TEST. 

As  previously  stated,  the  law  provides  that  the  officer  issuing  a 
certificate  must  examine  the  applicant  and '  *  after  making  such  exam- 
ination shall  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language." 

In  New  York  City  a  Third  Reader  is  used  for  this  test,  and  from 
this  reader  sentences  are  dictated  for  the  child  to  write.  No  read- 
ing test  is  given.  Up  to  January,  1915,  however,  different  tests 
were  in  use  in  the  various  borough  offices  and  in  some  no  test  was 
given.  During  1915,  79  applicants  in  New  York  City  were  refused 
certificates  because  of  inability  to  pass  this  test.  In  Buffalo  a 
Fifth  Reader  is  used.  The  child  is  instructed  to  open  at  any  place 
and  read,  and  is  also  asked  to  write  any  sentence  he  wishes.  In 
Rochester,  in  case  the  child  appears  illiterate  or  can  not  speak  English, 
a  problem  in  fractions  is  given.  Otherwise  there  is  no  test.  In 
Albany  a  test  in  reading  was  formerly  used,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation  had  been  discontinued.  In  no  other  city  visited  was 
any  literacy  test  given,  nor  were  the  majority  of  issuing  officers 
aware  that  the  law  required  one. 

EVENING  AND  CONXmUATION  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  first  and  second  class  cities  only,  evening-school  attendance  is 
required  by  law  of  boys  who  have  not  completed  a  grammar-school 
course.  In  these  cities  any  boy  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
has  an  employment  certificate,  but  does  not  hold  a  school  certificate 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  course  of  study  required  for  grad- 
uation from  a  public  elementary  school,  must  attend  evening  school 
for  not  less  than  6  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  16  weeks 
a  year.^ 

As  for  continuation-school  attendance,  the  law  provides  that 
**when  the  board  of  education  in  a  city  or  district  shall  have  estab- 
lished part-time  and  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for 
the  education  of  yoimg  persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  such  city  or  district,"  the  board  may  require  the 
attendance  of  any  child  who  has  not  completed  a  grammar-school 
course  and  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  graduation,  imless  the  child 
is  receiving  elsewhere  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion as  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  continuation  school.     The 

>  EducatioQ  Law,  sec.  622,  subsec.  1.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
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required  attendance  must  be  from  4  to  8  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks 
a  year,  and  must  be  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the 
afternoon.  Children  attending  part-time  or  continuation  schools 
are  exempt  from  evening-school  attendance.^ 

To  all  children  who  attend  evenings  part-time,  or  continuation 
schools  as  required,  certificates  of  attendance  must  be  given  by  the 
school  authorities  at  least  once  a  month  and  at  the  close  of  the  term.' 
iTie  employers  of  children  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance 
are  required  to  keep  and  to  ** display"  in  the  place  where  the  children 
are  employed  these  evening,  part-time,  or  continuation  school 
certificates.'  A  penalty  of  $20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  $50 
to  $200  for  a  subsequent  offense  is  provided  for  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  have  such  certificates  on  file.* 

Such  is  the  law.  In  practice,  evening-school  attendance  is  enforced 
in  some  cities  and  not  in  others;  in  no  place  has  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  attendance  been  made  compulsory;  and  evening- 
school  attendance  certificates  are  issued  in  only  a  few  places  in  the 
State  and  are  rarely  if  ever  demanded  by  inspectors  or  attendance 
officers. 

In  New  York  CSty  evening-school  attendance  is  believed  to  be  a 
hardship  for  a  child  who  works  aU  day,  and  consequently  no  serious 
attempt  is  made  by  attendance  officers  to  enforce  the  provision. 
At  the  time  of  this  investigation  instructions  as  to  the  requirement, 
however,  were  given  to  boys  when  they  received  their  certificates  at 
the  issuing  office.  Recently  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  attend- 
ance is  required  has  been  stamped  on  the  certificates  granted  to 
boys  who  should  attend  evening  school.  In  the  evening  schools, 
moreover,  manual  training  shops  have  been  maintained  at  great 
expense  per  pupil,  and  extra  activities  of  various  kinds  have  been 
tried  in  order  to  attract  pupils  of  all  ages.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  school  year  1914-15  only  4,093  ** compulsory  education  pupils" 
were  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  of  these  was  only  2,032.* 

The  course  of  study  for  evening  schook  in  New  York  City  is 
prepared  by  principals  and  educational  experts  and  is  approved 
by  the  board  of  superintendents.  High-school,  trade-school,  and 
elementary-school  courses  are  offered.  Special  provision  for  the  boy 
who  is  required  to  attend  is  made  in  the  elementary-school  course, 
which  comprises  the  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  day  schools.     Spe- 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  922,  suboeos.  2  and  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
'  Education  Law,  sec.  631.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  627.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 
4  Education  Law,  sec.  628.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 

^New  York  City  Department  of  Education:  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Report  on  Evening  Schools  for  the  Year  Ended  July  31, 1915,  p.  02. 
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cial  provision  is  also  made  for  teaching  Engli^  to  foreigners.     Na 
fee  is  charged. 

In  Buffalo  an  effort  is  made  to  enforce  ev^iing-achool  attendance, 
not  only  of  boys,  but  also  of  girls  who  hold  emjdoym^it  certificates. 
One  school  in  particular  claimed  to  have  no  more  difficulty  with  girls 
than  wiUi  boys.  But  wh^i  par^its  refuse  to  send  girls  the  cases 
are  not  followed  up  as  are  those  of  boys.  At  the  first  of  each  school 
year,  individual  evening  schools  try  to  interest  children  in  th^ 
courses  by  sending  out  invitations  to  all  those  who  were  ^iroUed 
during  the  previous  year.  The  courses  offered  are  prescribed  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  include  English  and  business  and 
vocational  branches  in  addition  to  the  academic  course.  Ah  initial 
fee  of  50  cents  is  required  of  all  those  enrolling,  but  if  the  student 
has  attended  regularly  this  fee  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  This  requirem^it  insures  more  regular  attendance,  and  thus 
enables  the  school  to  do  a  high^  grade  of  work  than  would  oth^- 
wise  be  possible.  The  total  enrollment  of  persoiis  of  all  ages  in  the 
evening  schools  during  the  school  year  1914-15  was  14,313.  Of  this 
niunber,  2,198  were  working  children. 

In  Rochester,  as  in  New  York  City,  the  department  of  public 
ii^ruction  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  requirement  of  evening-school 
attendance  for  employed  children,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  enforce 
the  law.  Evening-school  courses  are  offered,  however,  in  En^ish, 
stenography,  citizenship,  and  along  vocational  lines.  For  enrollment 
in  the  elementary  evening  schools  a  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  but  this  is 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  those  attending  regularly. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1914-15  was 
7,891,  but  of  this  number  only  329  were  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

In  Albany,  according  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  evening- 
school  attendance  of  all  boys  who  hold  employment  certificates  and 
have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  is  enforced.  The  superintendent 
states  also  that  he  attempts  to  make  girls  attend  evening  school, 
but  that  they  are  not  followed  up  carefully.  He  makes  an  earnest 
effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers.  A  notice,  for  example, 
ia  mailed  to  them  instructing  them  in  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  and  requesting  the  names  of  children  em- 
I^oyed.^  Reports  are  also  made  to  them  of  the  prc^ess  and  behavior 
of  the  boys  they  employ  and  of  the  failure  of  any  such  boys  to  attend 
regularly.'  Tbis  system  aids  in  keeping  track  of  the  children  env- 
ployed.  The  coxirse  of  study  is  determined  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  the  evening-school  principal  reports  to  him.  The 
standard  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  day  school,  but  is 

1  Albany  Form  1,  p.  164.  *  Albany  Form  2,  p.  164. 
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somewhat  simplified.  Business  and  technical  courses  are  offered  in 
the  evening  high  school,  and  in  the  evening  grammar  schools  the 
same  courses  are  given  as  in  the  day  schools,  including  special  instruc- 
tion in  English  to  foreigners.  Vocational  courses  were  added  ding- 
ing the  school  year  1914-15,  but  these  are  not  open  to  children 
under  16  nor  to  children  without  the  equivalent  of  eight  years' 
elementary-school  education.  No  fee  is  charged  for  attendance  at 
evening  grammar  schools,  but  a  fee  of  $1  is  required  for  the  high- 
school  or  vocational  courses.  This  fee  is  later  retmned  to  the  child 
if  attendance  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

At  Troy  evening-school  attendance  is  enforced  in  the  same  way  as 
is  day-school  attenduice,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  set  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  But  in  neither  .Syracuse  nor  Utica 
has  sjij  serious  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  evening-school  attend- 
ance, which  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  a  child  working  during  the  day. 
The  superintendents  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed,  but 
no  well-defined  course  is  offered  for  a  child  under  16  years  of  age. 

A  few  attempts  at  continuation-school  instruction  have  been  made 
in  the  first-class  cities,  but  attendance  has  been  voluntary  and  none 
of  the  classes  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
continuation  schools.  In  New  York  City  part-time  classes  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  years  of  age  exist  in  a  few  establishments. 
Instruction  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education,  and,  while 
employed  in  these  particular  establishments,  children  are  required  by 
their  employers  to  attend.  In  Buffalo  a  continuation  school  for  prin- 
ters' apprentices  imder  16  years  of  age  was  established  in  1912-13. 
Attendance  is  volimtary  and,  though  the  cooperation  of  employers 
was  obtained  at  first,  the  school  has  not  been  a  continued  success. 
In  Rochester  a  continuation  class  has  existed  since  September,  1914, 
for  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  one 
department  of  a  certain  button-making  establishment.  These  girls, 
who  are  required  by  the  firm  to  attend  forenoons  every  other  week 
while  employed,  receive  general  instruction  in  academic  subjects  and, 
when  first  employed,  specific  instruction  in  the  work  required  at  the 
factory.  In  September,  1915,  a  continuation  class  in  salesmanship 
was  formed  of  girls  employed  in  department  and  specialty  stores. 
This  class  meets  in  the  forenoon  4  days  a  week  and  the  term  is  12 
weeks.  Trade  schools  and  vocational  classes  which  cooperate  with 
employers  exist  not  only  in  all  the  first-class  cities  but  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  State. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

The  laws  providing  that  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  employed  and  that  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  shall 
have  employment  certificates  when  at  work  and  shall  attend  school 
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when  not  at  work  are  enforced  principally  by  two  sets  of  officials — 
local  school  authorities,  who  are  mainly  interested  in  keeping  children 
in  school;  and  inspectors  of  the  State  industrial  commission,  who  are 
solely  interested  in  seeing  that  children  do  not  work  ill^ally. 
Between  these  two  authorities  are  interposed  the  officials  of  local 
health  departments,  who  open  the  gates  of  industry  to  children  and 
upon  whose  cooperation  the  other  two  agencies  are  largely  dependent 
in  their  work. 

The  functions  of  local  school  authorities  in  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance are  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  the  work  of  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  that  of  attendance  officers,  and  that  of  school- 
census  enumerators.  As  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  attendance 
officers  is  mandatory  for  every  city,  school  district,  and  township 
in  the  State,^  school  principals  and  teachers  rarely  have  any  duties 
beyond  keeping  accurate  records  and  making  reports  of  attendance. 
Teachers  in  all  schools,  however,  private  as  weU  as  public,  are  required 
by  law  to  keep  acciu'ate  daily  records  of  the  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  and  these  records  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  at  any  time  by  attendance  officers  or  by  other  persons  "  duly 
authorized  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  or  district."  Any 
teacher,  moreover,  who  does  not  **  fully  answer  all  inquiries  lawfully 
made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  persons,"  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.* 

The  duties  of  attendance  officers  relate,  not  only  to  children  already 
enrolled  in  school  who  may  drop  out  before  they  have  passed  the 
compulsory  school  age,  but  to  any  child  in  the  community,  enrolled 
or  not  enrolled,  who  is  imder  16  and  is  illegally  absent  from  school. 
In  order  that  attendance  officers  may  be  enabled  properly  to  enforce 
school  attendance  they  are  given  legal  authority  to  enter,  during  busi- 
ness hours,  factories  and  mercantile  or  other  establishments  and  to  ex- 
amine the  employment  certificates  and  registers  of  children  employed 
in  such  estabUshments.'  Ttey  may  arrest  truants  without  warrant 
and  deliver  them  over  either  to  the  teacher  or,  in  case  of  habitual 
and  incorrigible  truants,  to  a  police  magistrate  for  commitment  to  a 
truant  school.  A  report  of  the  disposition  of  each  child  must  be  made 
to  the  school  authorities.  Anyone  who  interferes  with  an  attendance 
officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  any  employer  who  refuses  to 
show  him  the  register  or  employment  certificates  of  children  in  his 
employ,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  Uable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.* 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  632.     For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

«  Education  Law,  sec.  629;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  127,  131. 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  633,  subsec.  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  634;  Penal  Law,  sec  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  128,  131. 
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Attendance  officers  are  mainly  relied  upon  to  locate  children  not 
enroDed  in  school,  and  inspectors  of  the  State  industrial  commission 
are  depended  upon  to  see  that  children  are  not  illegally  employed. 
The  law  provides,  indeed,  that  attendance  officers  may  visit  places  of 
employment,  but  that  agents  of  the  industrial  commission  must  do  so. 

Inspection  for  violation  of  the  minimum-age  and  employment- 
certificate  laws  in  factories  throughout  the  State  and  in  mercantile 
and  other  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  is,  in  fact, 
the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission.  *'As  often  as  practicable" 
factories  must  be  visited  by  inspectors  of  the  division  of  factory 
inspection,*  and  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  by  inspectors  of  the  division  of  mercantile  inspec- 
tion.* 

In  cities  other  than  those  of  the  first  or  second  class  but  having 
3,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  boards  or  departments  of  health  or  health 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  df  enforcing  the  law  relating 
to  mercantile  and  other  establishments.  In  these  cities,  however,  the 
law  does  not  provide  that  there  *' shall"  be  inspection  but  merely 
that  there  "may"  be  inspection.' 

In  all  factories  where  women  or  children  are  employed  and  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  where  three  or 
more  women  or  children  are  eifiployed  a  copy  or  abstract  of  the  law 
relating  to  their  employment  must  be  posted  on  each  floor.* 

Inspectors  and  other  officers  chained  with  the  duty  of  enforcement 
have  authority  to  enter,  at  reasonable  hours,  any  establishment 
mentioned  in  the  law  to  look  for  children  and  to  demand  the  produc- 
tion of  employment  certificates,  together  with  a  register  of  names, 
ag^,  birthplaces,  and  addresses  of  all  children  imder  16.*  AU  per- 
sons connected  with  these  establishments  must  give  the  information 
demanded  by  an  inspector;  and  no  one  may  interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct an  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.' 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  fall  directly  upon  the 
employer,  but  for  failure  to  send  a  child  to  school  the  parent  is  Uable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5  or  5  days'  imprisonment  for  a  first  offense 
and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  or  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  a 
subsequent  offense.^  For  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  have 
on  file  an  employment  certificate,  or  for  any  violation  of  the  labor  law 
for  which  no  other  penalty  is  imposed,  a  general  penalty  is  provided 

>  Labor  Law,  sec  M.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  118. 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  59.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  1 19. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec  172.   For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

<  Labor  Law,  sees.  99a  and  173.    For  the  text  of  the  latter  section  see  p.  125. 

» Labor  Law,  sees.  56, 59,  76, 167,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  1 18, 119, 122, 124. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  43,  snbsec.  2,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  117, 124L 
'  Education  Law,  sec  625.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
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ranging  from  a  fine  of  $20  to  $50  for  a  first  offense  to  one  of  $250  and 
60  days'  imprisonment  for  a  third  offense.^  For  failure  to  have  on 
file  ihe  employment  or  school-record  certificate  required  by  the  edu- 
cation law  the  employer  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $50  for  a 
first  offense  and  from  $50  to  $200  for  each  subsequent  offensei  For 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  minimum  ag6  the  penalties 
are  the  same  as  for  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

New  York  (My. — Two  principal  methods  of  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance are  used,  the  first  consisting  of  reports  of  absences  sent  by  the 
principals  of  schools  to  the  bureau  of  attendance,  and  the  second  con- 
sisting of  reports  from  all  other  sources.  The  first  method  obviously 
affects  only  children  who  are  already  enrolled  in  a  city  schooL  The 
second  method  affects  all  children  oi  compulsory  school  age,  whether 
or  not  they  have  ever  been  enrolled  in  any  school  in  New  York  City. 

All  children  between  7  and  liS  years  of  age  who  are  absent  from 
pubUc  school,  unless  the  absence  is  excused  or  known  to  be  legal,  are 
reported  by  the  principal,  on  the  third  day  of  absence,  to  the  district 
supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  If  the  child  is  known  to  be  a 
truant,  the  principal  must  report  the  absence  on  the  first  day  it  occurs, 
and  if  he  thinks  best  he  may  report  any  absence  on  the  first  day. 
The  report  of  the  child's  absence  is  made  on  a  quadruplicate  form, 
one  copy  of  which  is  kept  by  the  principal;  the  others  are  sent  to  the 
district  supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attenduice.  The  attendance 
officer  investigates,  and  if  he  finds  the  absence  illegal  returns  the 
child  to  school  as  soon  as  pos^ble.  Even  when  he  finds  the  absence 
l^al  he  may  reinvestigate  if  the  child  does  not  later  return  to  schooL 
In  eith^  case  he  reports  to  the  main  office  of  the  Imreau  of  attend- 
ance, where  one  copy  of  his  report  is  filed.  Two  copies  of  this 
report  are  sent  back  to  the  principal,  who  keeps  one  as  a  record  of  the 
disposition  of  the  case  and  returns  the  other  to  the  bureau  as  a  receipt. 
After  20  days  of  absence  the  principal  either  is  directed  to  discharge 
the  child  or  is  notified  that  the  case  is  being  handled  as  a  violation  of 
the  compidsory  education  law.  A  child  who  is  so  seriously  ill  that 
he  can  not  return  to  school  within  three  months  may  be  disduy^ed, 
upon  a  physician's  certificate,  to  a  ''genial  suspense  register" ;  but  fuU 
particulars  must  be  s^it  to  the  main  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance. In  case  a  diild  who  is  absent  can  not  be  located,  the  prin- 
cipal may  apply,  after  10  days,  for  permission  to  discharge  him — 
pending  further  investigation — to  the  ''gen^^  susp^ise  register." 

When  a  pupil  transfers  from  one  public  school  to  another,  he  is 
given  his  pmman^it  record  card  and  a  notice  of  transfer.     The  prin- 

1  Penal  Law,  see.  1275.    For  the  text  ul  this  MOtkm  aee  p.  ISL 
*  Education  Law«  sec.  628.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 
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cipal  retains  one  copy  of  tke  motioe  aad  mails  anotiier  oopj  to  the 
maia  office  of  tiia  bureau  of  attendance.  The  pupU  preseDitB  his 
not^e  io  the  prmeipal  of  the  school  he  is  entmng,  aad  the  pimoiiMd 
in  turn  BOt^es  the  bureau  of  tl^child's  admissioii.  The  bureau  then 
Botifies  ^ae  priadpal  of  the  £rst  school^  and  the  child  is  disehaiged. 
But  if  at  the  end  of  7  days  no  rep^t  has  been  receiTed  from  iite 
second  sdwol,  the  bmnau  investigfl^;  and  if  At  the  end  oi  10  dajrs 
t^  £Tst  sdiool  has  not  he&i  notched  of  the  child's  Adrnksion  to  the 
other  sdiooly  the  bureau  may  direct  the  principal  to  discharge  the 
duld;  or,  if  it  laib  to  do  so,  the  principal  m^y  dischaigo  him  and 
Botifj  the  bureau.  The  bureau  continues  its  investigation  of  any 
ease  not  de&oitely  settled,  «y  en  though  the  sdiool  has  dischai:ged  tl^ 
child. 

The  foflos  used  by  the  bureau  for  reporting  absences  and  transfers 
are  d^tributed  among  aH  schools,  paroidiial  and  prirate  as  well  as 
public,  Ai»l,  Hiough  aU  parochiid  maA  priyaiie  schools  do  not  avail 
themsdves  of  tJie  services  of  the  bureau  m  evBrj  case  ot  absence, 
eooperaticm  is  said  to  be  mamtaiaed  with  many  of  them.  Pupils  ad- 
mitted to  a  pubUc  school  from  schools  not  cooperating  are  reported  to 
&e  bureau  as  thou^  from  another  city. 

Tlie  school  census,  which  later  is  described  in  fidl,  is  t^e  principal 
metdiod  of  dMecting  chihiren  id  oempulsory  school  age  who  have 
never  been  ^nvdled  in  any  B<diool  in  New  Y(»rk  City.  Cases  of  truancy 
discov^a^ed  by  oem^ia  aaumeraters  or  school  attendance  officers,  and 
any  suck  cases  whidi  may  be  repwted  from  outside  sources,  are  han- 
iked  exactly  j»  are  l^ose  rqwrted  by  sdiook. 

Beginnmg  in  an  experimental  district,  the  cooperation  of  tlie  police 
department  has  been  secured  in  enf  ordi^  school  attendance.  When 
a  patrofanwi  finds  a  child  illegally  on  the  street  during  school  hours 
he  tafees  him  to  tibe  nearest  schodl,  deUv^«  him  to  ihe  principal,  and 
leceiTes  a  sign^  reodpt.^  If  the  duld  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  school  to 
whidh  ho  ts  returned,  ihe  juincipal  notifies  the  district  supervisor  to 
semi  an  attendance  officer  to  take  diarge  of  him.  A  child  who  is  ex- 
cused iwok  attendance  because  of  physical  illnees  or  mental  defect  is 
furnished  wiih  an  ident^cation  card  to  show  attendance  officers  and 
pa^ofanen  that  lie  need  not  be  returned  to  sdiod.  The  child  with 
an  employment  certificate,  however,  is  not  given  tm  identification 
oiuxl,  as  he  must  be  either  at  work  or  at  sdiool  and  tJi^*ef<»^  is  not 
legitimately  absent  from  sdiool  when  not  employed. 

S  a  chfld  in  thk  experimental  dii^rict  is  reported  abs^it  three 
times,  evm  if  found  to  be  legally  absent  each  time,  he  may  be  sum- 
moned with  his  pu«nts  for  a  hearing  before  the  divisieoi  supervisor; 
but  this  smomons  ki  not  always  issued,  as  in  certain  cases  it  may 

I  New  York  City  Form  23,  p.  150. 
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appear  that  more  patience  should  be  used.  These  hearings  are 
intended  in  general  to  aid  in  maintaining  personal  interest  between 
the  parents  and  children  and  the  school  authorities;  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  administering  rehef  in  the  way  of  clothing,  if  necessary;  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution or  whether  special  treatment  is  needed;  and  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  a  court  record  against  the  child.  During  the  hearing  the 
details  of  the  case  are  thoroughly  canvassed  and  the  parent  is  asked 
if  he  is  wilhng  to  have  the  child,  in  case  of  further  absence,  com- 
mitted to  an  institution.  If  so,  the  parent  signs  a  statement  con- 
senting to  commitment,  and  the  child  is  paroled  to  the  attendance 
officer,  is  transferred  to  another  school,  and,,  in  case  the  offense  is 
repeated,  is  sent  to  an  institution.  If  the  parent  is  not  willing,  the 
child  is  paroled  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  if  he  is  absent  again  the 
case  is  taken  before  the  court  of  domestic  relations  as  one  of  parental 
neglect.  There  the  child  may  be  once  more  paroled.  But  if  the  case 
is  not  disposed  of  at  this  court,  or  if  necessary  later,  the  child  may  be 
taken  to  the  children's  court,  by  which  he  may  be  committed  to  an 
institution. 

Buffalo. — In  Buffalo  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  is 
divided  between  the  permanent  census  board  and  the  department  of 
compulsory  education.  The  individual  principal  devises  his  own 
means  of  reporting  absentees  and  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the 
attendance  officer  assigned  to  his  district.  In  some  instances,  by  send- 
ing out  postal-card  notices,  he  attempts  to  interest  parents  in  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  children.  In  the  congested  districts  of 
the  city  the  attendance  officers  call  at  the  schools  daily.  As  in  New 
York  City,  all  transfers  between  pubhc  schools  are  supposed  to  be 
reported  to  the  permanent  census  board.  And  if  within  a  reasonable 
time  a  return  notice  does  not  come  from  the  school  which  the  child 
is  to  enter,  an  employee  of  that  board  telephones  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  is  there.  If  not,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  compulsory 
education  department.  All  schools  do  not  report  transfers,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  known  that  a  transfer  has  occurred  tmtil  a  notice 
comes  in  from  the  second  school.  No  record  of  attendance  or 
progress  of  children  exists  in  any  central  office  either  while  they  are 
in  school  or  after  they  leave. 

Rochester. — In  Rochester  the  permanent  census  board  and  the 
efficiency  bureau  jointly  enforce  school  attendance.  Cases  of 
unexcused  absence  or  of  absence  suspected  by  the  principal  of  a  pub- 
lic school  to  be  illegal  are  reported  daily  by  telephone  to  the  perma- 
nent census  board.  This  office  reports  these  cases  by  telephone  to 
the  proper  attendance  officers,  who  investigate  them.  In  addi- 
tion, principals  often  notify  attendance  officers  directly  of  absences. 
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When  a  child  transfers  from  one  public  school  to  another,  or  from  a 
public  to  a  parochial  school,  the  school  he  is  leaving  mails  a  transfer 
card  to  the  school  he  is  to  enter,  and  the  latter,  if  a  pubUc  school, 
notifies  the  efficiency  bureau  whether  or  not  the  child  appears.  If 
he  does  not  appear,  or  if  the  parochial  school  does  not  report,  the 
bureau  directs  an  attendance  officer  to  follow  him  up.  A  further  aid 
in  keeping  track  of  children  in  the  pubhc  schools  is  the  weekly  roll 
call  in  each  school  for  changes  of  address. 

When  for  any  reason  a  child  leaves  school,  his  permanent  record 
card  is  sent  to  the  efficiency  bureau.  If  the  cause  is  imknown,  princi- 
pals are  instructed  to  report  the  case  to  the  attendance  officer  and 
not  to  return  the  permanent  record  card  marked  ''Cause  unknown" 
until  the  officer's  report  has  been  made.  The  bureau  can  easily 
check  up  such  cases  to  see  whether  the  attendance  officer  has  been 
notified.  Thus  the  names  of  children  who  have  left  school  on  a 
school  record,  who  have  moved  out  of  the  city  or  to  a  new  address, 
who  have  become  16  years  of  age  and  left  school,  or  who  have  left 
for  any  other  reason,  are  all  reported  to  the  office  oi  the  efficiency 
bureau.  At  the  end  of  every  semester  the  attendance  and  progress 
of  every  child  enrolled  in  the  system  who  has  left  is  checked  up  with 
the  permanent  record  card,  and  cases  which  have  not  been  reported 
by  schools  during  the  year  are  then  discovered. 

The  reports  of  work  of  the  attendance  officers,  who  follow  up  also 
the  attendance  of  parochial  school  children,  are  ffied  in  the  office 
of  the  efficiency  bureau. 

Second-class  cities: — Of  the  second-class  cities,  Albany  and  Troy 
have  systems  of  daily  reports  by  telephone  of  tmexcused  or  illegal 
absences,  which  are  followed  up  by  attendance  officers.  In  Utica 
absences  are  reported  to  the  attendance  officer  during  his  regular 
rounds,  but  special  calls  are  telephoned  to  him  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  Syracuse,  according  to  the  attendance 
rules,  'Hhe  principals  of  the  several  schools  shaU,  within  24  hours, 
notify  the  attendance  officers,  in  writing,  regarding  all  unexcused 
absentees."  Such  reports  may  ako  be  telephoned  to  the  attendance 
officers  each  morning  or  at  noon,  when  they  are  at  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  But  the  rules  allow  a  child  to  be  out  of  school 
one  day,  and  if  he  returns  the  morning  after  being  absent  he  need 
not  be  reported.  One  principal  said  that  she  did  not  wait — as 
the  rules  prescribe — until  the  second  morning  to  send  this  written 
report,  but  twice  a  day  sent  to  the  attendance  officer  a  note  containing 
the  names  of  absentees  from  each  session.  Parochial  schools  some- 
times  cooperate  in  reporting  absences,  but  generally  do  not. 

A  system  of  checking  up  transfers  between  pubhc  schools,  but 
not  between  parochial  schools  or  between  pubUc  and  parochial  schools, 
exists  in  all  the  second-class  cities  visited. 
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TMrd^iass  cUies. — Daily  reports  by  telephone  and  inrestigations 
of  absences  are  made  in  Little  FaUs  and  Tonawanda,  and  when  chil- 
dren transfer  between  pubUc  schoob  the  superintendent's  c^ce  is 
notified.  At  Cohoes  the  officer  vi^ts  every  school  <mce  a  week, 
follows  up  all  unexplained  absences  at  that  time,  and  also  locates 
transferred  children. 

Villages: — ^In  Victory  Mills,  the  only  village  visited,  the  attendance 
officer  follows  up  a  child  the  first  day  he  is  absent. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  school  census,  as  has  been  seen,  devolves 
in  New  York  Gty  on  the  bureau  of  attendance,  in  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  upon  permanent  census  boards,  and  in  the  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  upon  the  local  authorities  in  chaise  of  the 
schools.  Any  parent  or  other  person  having  chaise  of  a  child  is 
Uable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  tiian  $20  or  to  imprisonm^it  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days  for  withholding  or  refusing  to  give  information  or  for 
giving  false  information.^  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester  the  plan  of 
census  enumeration  provided  by  law  is  based  upon  a  census  taken 
by  the  police  commissioners  under  the  regulations  of  the  census 
board  and  constantly  amended  by  information  to  be  reported  by 
parents  directly  to  the  police  stations.  In  these  cities  it  is  the 
duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children  between  4  and  18 
years  of  age  to  report  certain  facts  in  regard  to  such  children  '^at  the 
pohce  station  house  of  the  precinct  within  which  they  severally 
reside."  Thus  removals  from  one  police  precinct  to  another  or  from 
one  school  to  another,  new  arrivals  in  the  city,  the  fact  that  a  child  is 
portly  to  become  of  compulsory  school  age,  and  the  fact  that  a  child 
has  gone  to  work,  must  all  be  reported  to  the  police  and  by  them  to  the 
school  authorities.' 

The  results  of  a  school  census  have  no  relation  in  New  York,  as 
in  some  States,  to  the  distribution  of  State  school  moneys,  which  is 
based  on  the  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers. 

Outside  offirai-dms  cities. — ^While  a  permanent  census  board  may 
be  established  in  any  city  in  New  York  State,  no  city  not  of  the  first 
class  has  such  a  board.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  board  does  not 
exist,  then,  in  October  of  every  fourth  year  beginning  in  1909  the 
school  authorities  of  every  city  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall 
take  a  census  of  all  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age,  including 
information  in  regard  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of 
children  similar  to  that  gathered  in  the  cities  maintaining  a  per- 
manent census  board.'    Although  this  census  is  used  to  check  the 

1  EdaoatloD  Law,  sec.  653.  For  the  text  of  this  sectloo  see  p.  130. 
*  Edaoation  Law,  sec.  650.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  129. 
s  Education  Law,  sec.  661.    For  tbe  text  of  tlUs  sectloa  see  p.  ISO. 
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school  registratioay  it  is  taken  so  seldom  that  it  is  but  little  aid  in  the 
regular  enforeement  of  attendance  laws.  In  villages  and  school  dis- 
tricts outside  of  cities  the  board  of  trustees  is  required  to  take 
annually,  on  the  30th  of  August,  a  census,  including  the  same  points, 
of  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.^  A  copy  of  this  e^isus 
is  filed  with  the  teachers  in  these  districts,  so  that  it  may  be  checked 
with  the  registration. 

PermaneTU  census,  New  York  Ciiy. — In  New  York  City  the  census 
is  taken  by  the  attendance  officers,  who  ^oiumerate  all  children 
under  18,  including  even  those  under  4  years  of  age. 

The  cttisus  is  taken  by  blocks;  a  family  card  is  used  for  facts  as 
to  each  child's  physical  condition,  literacy,  school  attended  and  grade 
attained.'  No  index  or  individual  identification  card  is  kept.  If  the 
child  is  emfdoyed,  the  employment  certificate  number  b  taken  and  a 
note  is  made  of  the  last  sdiiool  attended.  Information  r^arding 
positions  is  taken  on  an  individual  sdiedule  ^  but,  as  it  is  frequently 
obtained  from  the  par^it,  may  not  always  be  accurate.  If  a  parent 
does  not  know  where  a  child  is  working,  a  postal  is  left  to  be  filled 
in  and  mailed  to  the  board  or  given  to  the  enumerator  at  another 
time. 

In  the  course  of  enumeration  children  are  frequently  found  who 
need  special  attention  but  might  not  otherwise  be  located.  Their 
names  are  all  recorded  on  the  daily  reports  of  the  officers  *  and  are  later 
reported  to  the  departmaits  or  agencies  responsible  for  their  care, 
diildr^i  found  illegally  abs^it  from  school  are  reported  to  the  district 
supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  are  dealt  with  like  other 
truants.  Among  such  children  are  those  staying  at  home  either 
with  or  without  employm^it  certificates,  boys  working  during  the 
day  and  not  attending  evening  school,  and  foreign-bom  children  who 
have  never  been  enrolled  in  any  school. 

Polic^nen  have  been  cooperating  in  the  census,  experimentally  at 
least,  by  reporting  to  the  bureau  of  attendance  changes  of  address  of 
families  in  their  jNrecincts.' 

Permanent  census  j  Buffalo. — In  Buffalo  no  enumerators  are 
employed  regularly  in  the  field  taking  the  census,  but  whenever  it  is 
taken  60  policemen  are  transferred  from  their  regular  beats  and  work, 
until  the  city  has  been  canvassed,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  peormanent  census  board.  Three  regular  canvasses  were 
made  from  1900  to  1914.  The  oenras  is  taken  by  blod^s,  as  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  special  ceosos  card^  is  used.  This  card  calls  for 
infimnation  as  to  birthplace,  date  of  birth,  school  attended,  employ- 
ment and  literacy  of  the  diild,  and  nativity  of  the  parents. 

>  Ediicttti<m  Law,  sec.  852.    For  the  t«xt  of  this  Motion  see  p.  130.     <  New  York  City  Form  26,  p.  153. 
«  New  York  City  Form  24,  p.  161.  » New  York  City  Form  27,  p.  154. 

*  New  York  City  Form  35,  p.  153.  «  Buffalo  Form  5,  p.  160. 
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All  this  information  for  each  child  is  transcribed  to  a  regular  record 
card.*  The  cards  are  filed  by  school  districts  or  under  the  names 
of  private  schools,  the  records  of  children  4  to  6  years  of  age  being  kept 
separate  from  those  of  children  7  to  18  years  of  age.  Moreover,  to 
aid  in  locating  the  child  s  record  card,  an  identification  card,  which 
indicates  the  school  district  or  private  school,  is  also  made  out  for 
each  child. 

A  complete  list  of  children  registered  is  sent  in  once  a  year  from 
all  schools,  and  new  names  are  sent  in  as  they  are  registered.  Paro- 
chial schools,  it  is  claimed,  report  more  promptly  and  fully  than 
public  schools,  and  the  dates  on  registration  lists  and  transfers  on  file 
in  the  office  bear  out  this  statement. 

No  constant  canvass  is  maintained  during  the  year,  but  the  632 
policemen  of  the  city  are  expected  to  report  tlie  names  and  addresses 
of  all  families  moving  into  their  respective  districts.  In  addition, 
the  moving-van  companies  are  asked  to  report  the  names  and 
addresses  of  families  moved  by  them,  and  are  furnished  with  blank 
forms*  for  this  purpose.  Cooperation  along  this  line  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

During  the  regular  canvass  a  child  found  staying  at  home  or 
working  illegally  is  reported  on  a  truancy  card'  to  the  chief  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  a  duplicate  record  of  each  case  is  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  permanent  census  board.  When  such  a  child  is  located 
the  clird  is  returned  with  a  notation  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
case.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the  time  for  reporting  each  child,  as 
it  often  takes  weeks  or  months  to  force  him  back  into  school.  The 
chief  of  compulsory  education  believes  tliat  the  important  thing  is  to 
locate  and  deal  with  the  child  rather  than  to  make  a  report  to  the 
census  board  which  will  make  its  records  complete. 

The  secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board  sends  a  monthly 
report  of  its  work  to  the  board  and  to  the  chief  of  the  State  attend- 
ance division  at  Albany.  This  report  covers  such  points  as  number 
of  changes  of  address,  new  registrations,  new  arrivals  in  the  city,  and 
sources  of  information. 

The  office  files  of  the  census  board  are  used  to  some  extent  by 
inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor  or  officers  of  other  agencies  for 
locating  and  proving  the  ages  of  children. 

Permanent  census,  Rochester, — In  Rochester  six  policemen  are 
engaged  continually  in  taking  the  census  of  children  4  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  c^isus  is  taken  by  streets;  and  the  individual  card* 
requires  information  as  to  birthplace  of  parents  and  child,  date  of 
birth,  proof  of  age,  employment,  physical  condition,  school,  and 
grade,  and  on  the  back  of  it  is  kept  a  record  of  the  employment 

1  Buffalo  Form  6,  p.  160.  *  Buffalo  Form  8,  p.  161. 

t  Boffalo  Fonn  7,  p.  160.  <  Rochester  Form  2,  p.  162. 
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if  the  child  is  at  work.  For  every  child  whose  name  appears  on  an 
original  card  an  index  or  identification  card,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  card,  is  made  out.  The  addresses  of  children  on 
these  cards  are  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

When  a  child  is  found  staying  at  home  illegaUy  or  working  without 
a  certificate  the  memorandum  of  such  fact  is  transferred  from  the 
original  record  card  to  another  form,*  one  copy  of  which  is  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  board,  while  the  other  two  are  sent  to  the  attendance 
officer,  factory  inspector,  mercantile  inspector,  or  whoever  should 
take  charge  of  the  case.  When  the  officer  has  disposed  of  the  case 
he  reports  back  to  the  office  of  the  board  on  one  of  the  slips.  This 
slip  is  filed  and  a  duplicate  record  of  each  case  is  also  kept  by  the 
secl^tary  of  the  permanent  census  board. 

Often  a  parent  can  not  tell  where  a  child  is  working  or  what  his 
occupation  is.  In  such  a  case  a  sheet  of  instructions  and  a  postal 
card  are  left  at  the  house  by  the  police  officer  or  mailed  to  the  parent 
from  the  office.  The  postal  card  is  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parent  or 
child  and  mailed  to  the  office,  where  the  information  is  copied  on  the 
original  record  card. 

Each  year  tlie  census  board  copies,  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency 
bureau,  complete  lists  of  children  registered  in  the  schools,  and,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year,  adds  the  new  names  which  have  been 
roistered.  The  enrollment  lists  sent  in  from  the  pubUc  schools  are 
complete  and  accurate,  but  often  the  parochial-school  lists  are  not. 

Twice  a  week  the  census  board  has  the  transfers  occurring  in  the 
public-school  system  copied  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency  bureau 
and  the  information  secured  added  to  the  original  record  caids.  The 
address  given  on  the  transfer  card  is  noted  on  the  original  record 
card,  but  the  old  address  is  not  changed  permanently  until  a  policeman 
has  found  that  the  family  is  actuaUy  living  at  the  new  place. 

Reports  concerning  new  families  sometimes  come  to  the  office  from 
other  sources  than  police  officers.  The  name  and  address  of  any 
such  family  are  listed  on  a  special  form  and  given  to  the  proper  police 
officer  when  he  canvasses  the  street  on  which  the  family  is  reported 
to  live.  When  a  family  concerning  whom  there  is  no  record  in 
the  office  of  the  board  is  reported  to  have  children,  the  police  make  a 
special  call  to  inquire.  If  such  a  family  is  reported  to  be  moving, 
the  police  go  both  to  the  new  and  to  the  old  address. 

A  daily  report  in  duplicate  is  required  of  each  police  officer,  one  copy 
of  which  goes  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct  and  the  other  to  the  chief 
of  police.  A  report  on  each  street  is  also  made  as  soon  as  the  canvass 
of  the  street  is  finished.  The  information  on  these  last  reports  is 
transferred  to  a  regular  form  for  a  monthly  report  for  the  entire  city. 

>  R«clM8t«r  Form  3,  p.  1C3. 
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These  monthly  reports,  and  also  the  reports  concerning  transfers  and 
new  registrations  copied  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency  bureau, 
are  used  in  the  monthly  report  which  the  secretary  sends  to  the  per- 
manent census  board  and  to  the  chief  of  the  State  attendance  divi- 
sion at  Albany. 

The  board  constantly  receives  from  agencies  and  persons  interested 
in  children  requests  for  information  regarding  specific  children.  A 
record  is  kept  of  all  such  information  given. 

IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN. 

The  industrial  conmiission  is  required  by  law  to  procure,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  authorities,  complete  lists  of  the  names,  ages, 
and  destinations  within  the  State  of  New  York  of  all  ** alien"  children 
of  school  age  and  to  furnish  copies  of  these  lists  to  the  school  authori- 
ties in  the  localities  to  which  the  children  are  destined,  in  order  to 
aid  them  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law.* 

In  actual  practice  the  United  States  Immigration  Office  at  Ellis 
Island  at  irregular  intervals  sends  to  the  school  authorities  through- 
out the  State  the  names,  ages,  nationalities,  and  intended  addresses 
of  children  of  school  age  arriving  from  foreign  coxmtries.  In  New 
York  City,  even  though  these  reports  come  frequently  to  the  bureau 
of  attendance,  the  eniunerators  often  find  it  impossible  to  locate  the 
families  because  the  addresses  given  do  not  exist,  or  are  incorrect,  or 
merely  temporary,  as  families  may  stay  only  a  few  days  in  the  city  on 
their  way  to  another  part  of  the  country. 

A  child  who  comes  to  this  country  without  his  parents  is  admitted 
only  if  ^ome  responsible  person  signs  a  bond  to  take  care  of  him  until 
he  is  16  years  of  age.  These  *' bonded'^  children  are  more  easily 
located  than  ordinary  immigrant  children,  as  they  are  not  aUowed  to 
work  but  are  obliged  to  attend  day  school  until  they  are  16  and  reports 
of  their  attendance  must  be  sent  every  three  months  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Service.  The  bond  states 
that  the  signer  shall  make  this  report,  but  in  New  York  City  the  per- 
manent census  board  ascertains  these  facts  and  reports  regularly  to 
the  United  States  inmoiigration  authorities. 

Bonded  children  obviously  can  not  so  easily  escape  the  census 
board's  enumeration  as  can  those  who  arrive  with  parents  or  relatives, 
and  who,  if  they  claim  to  be  16,  can  easily  enter  industry  and  may 
never  be  found  by  the  enumerator.  The  only  hope  of  placing  such  a 
child  in  school  would  be  that  the  industrial  inspector  might  by  chance 
discover  him  in  the  course  of  an  inspection  and  challenge  his  age. 

In  Buffalo  lists  of  immigrant  children  are  sent  to  the  compulsory- 
education  department  and  in  Rochester  to  the  permanent  census 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  153,  subsee.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  134. 
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board ;  but  to  these  cities  the  lists  are  sent  only  occasionally  whai  a 
considerable  number  of  children  have  been  recorded  as  bound  for  a 
single  city,  and  owing  to  this  delay  the  attendance  officers  frequently 
find  it  impossible  to  locate  them.  In  the  smaller  cities  such  reports 
are  seat  from  time  to  time  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

APPUCANTS  FOR  CERTinCATES. 

Nem  York  City. — ^Daily  reports  of  all  children  who  receive  or  are 
refused  certificates  are  sent  by  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  to  the 
bureau  of  attendance.  The  reports  of  those  who  are  granted  cer- 
tificates are  made  out  in  triplicate  and  include  the  name,  address, 
and  date  of  birth  of  each  child,  the  school  attended,  the  grade,  the  date 
oi  issuance,  and  the  certificate  number.^  One  copy  is  sent  to  the 
bureau  of  att^idance  and  the  other  two  are  filed.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  a  set  of  these  daily  reports  is  mailed  to  the  indiistrial 
conmiission,  to  be  used  for  statistical  purposes.  When  the  bureau 
of  attendance  receives  notice  that  a  child  has  been  granted 
an  employment  certificate  it  notifies^  the  school  which  he  has 
attended  to  that  effect,  and  the  school,  unless  the  child  is  to  work 
only  after  school  hours,  may  then  take  his  name  from  the  register. 
The  principal,  however,  is  required  to  report  back  to  the  bureau  that 
its  notice  has  been  received  and  to  give,  if  possible,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  employer.  Fifteen  days  after  a  child  has  been  reported 
as  having  obtained  a  certificate,  unless  meanwhile  a  notice  has  been 
received  that  he  has  reentered  school,  an  attendance  officer  visits  his 
home  or  thB  place  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  employed  to  see  whether 
or  not  he  is  at  work.  If  not  at  work,  the  child  is  returned  to  school 
immediately,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  he  ought  to  be  given 
more  time  to  sean^  for  work.  In  the  latter  case  the  officer  later  re- 
visits the  home,  and  if  upon  repeated  visits  he  finds  that  the  child  has 
not  secured  employment  and  refuses  to  attend  school,  the  child  and 
parent  are  summoned  to  a  hearing  where  the  details  of  the  case  are 
inquired  into.  After  this  hearing  the  child  may  be  given  additional 
time  to  search  for  work,  or  the  officer  may  be  instructed  to  return 
him  to  school  immediately.^ 

Reports  to  the  bureau  of  attendance  of  children  who  are  refused 
certificates  are  made  out  in  quadruplicate  for  each  child,  and  include 
the  name  and  address,  the  name  of  the  parent,  the  date  of  birth  of 

I  New  York  City  Form  38,  p.  164. 

I  New  York  City  Form  39,  p.  155. 

*  A  boy  md  his  mothflr  w«ro  summoned  to  a  hMring  beosose  the  t)oy  ooold  not  obtafai  work  and  was  not 
at  school.    The  testimony  showed  that  his  attempts  to  get  work  had  been  fruitless.    The  boy  was  re- 
ferred  to  a  woman  who  promised  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  him  employment;  the  attendance  officer 
was  instmcted  to  follow  up  the  case  and  report  again,  and  the  boy  and  his  parent  were  told  that  Ina 
short  time,  unless  he  found  employment,  the  boy  must  return  to  school. 
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the  child,  and  the  cause  of  refusal.^  One  of  these  is  filed  at  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance;  the  others  are  sent  to  the 
proper  district  office.  The  district  supervisor  sends  one  of  these 
three  to  the  school  which  the  child  attends,  files  one,  and  gives  the 
other  to  an  attendance  officer.  After  the  attendance  officer  has  in- 
vestigated the  case,  his  copy  of  the  report  is  returned  to  the  central 
office  to  be  placed  in  a  tabulation  file.  Children  refused  because  of 
physical  defects  are  followed  up^  both  by  the  school  nurse  and  by  the 
attendance  officer. 

Within  the  division  of  employment  certificates  in  New  York  City, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief,  a  system  of  reports  is  maintained 
which  tends  to  make  the  procedure  uniform  and  the  work  of  the 
offices  comparable.  Each  borough  keeps  a  daily  record  of  cases 
handled,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  summarizes  these  records  in  a 
weekly  report  *  to  the  chief  of  the  division.  These  reports  show  the 
number  of  apphcations  made  and  of  certificates  granted,  refused,  and 
pending,  and  a  detailed  classification  of  the  reasons  for  refusal.  From 
them  the  chief  compiles  on  the  same  form  a  weekly  report  for  the 
city,  which  he  sends  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene. 
A  similar  report  of  certificates  granted,  expired,  and  in  force  is  sent 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  from  the  borough  offices  through  the  chief 
of  the  division  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene. 

Buffalo. — When  a  principal  grants  a  school  record  he  is  supposed 
to  send  a  notification  by  postal  card  ^  to  the  permanent  census  board. 
This  notice,  which  gives  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  parent's  name, 
is  destroyed  when  the  report  is  received  from  the  department  of  health 
that  the  child  has  obtained  a  certificate.  A  derk  of  the  permanent 
census  board  goes  to  the  issuing  office  daily  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  children  granted  or  refused  certificates.  These  cases  are  re- 
ported on  regular  blanks  ■  provided  for  that  purpose.  For  children 
refused  certificates,  as  for  children  found  illegally  absent  from  school, 
truancy  cards  are  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  chief  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  attendance  officers  follow  up  the  cases.  For  those  receiving 
certificates  no  reports  are  made  to  the  chief  of  compulsory  education, 
nor  is  the  individual  principal  sent  any  notice  whatever  of  children 
who  have  received  or  been  refused  certificates.  At  the  office  of  the 
permanent  census  board  the  regular  record  cards  of  children  who 
have  received  certificates  are  filed  separately  in  a  ''labor-certificate" 
file  and  are  easily  located.  If  a  postal-card  notice  of  the  issuance  of  a 
school  record  has  come  in  and  the  child  does  not  apply  for  a  certificate 

1  New  York  City  Form  30,  p.  155. 
«  New  York  City  Form  31,  p.  155. 

*  New  York  City  Form  32«  p.  15«. 

*  BofEalo  Form  9,  p.  161. 

>  Buffalo  Form  10,  p.  161.    The  forms  used  for  listing  granted  or  refused  certificates  diff^  so  slightly 
that  only  the  former  is  shown. 
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within  a  reasonable  time,  the  school  is  notified  by  telephone  and  the 
principal  may  ask  the  attendance  officer  to  investigate  the  case. 

Rochester. — ^Whenever  a  child  is  granted  a  school  record  a  postal- 
card  notification  ^  is  sent  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  effi- 
ciency bureau,  and  if  the  child  intends  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  his 
permanent  record  card  is  also  sent.  The  bureau  of  health  telephones 
to  the  efficiency  bureau  at  irregular  intervals — daily  during  the  busy 
season  and  once  or  twice  a  week  at  other  times — the  names  of  all 
pubUc-school  children  who  have  received  employment  certificates  and 
the  school  each  child  attended.  These  names  are  checked  up  in  the 
office  of  the  efficiency  bureau  with  the  records  sent  from  the  schools, 
and  after  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  names  of  children 
whose  permanent  record  cards  have  been  received  and  concerning 
whom  no  report  has  come  from  the  health  bureau  are  reported  to 
attendance  officers.  The  child  who  receives  an  employment  certifi- 
cate for  work  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  is  treated  like  any  other 
child  so  far  as  attendance  is  concerned.  The  checking  of  the  registers 
with  the  permanent  record  cards  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attend- 
ance already  discussed  is  a  further  aid  toward  preventing  public- 
school  children  from  dropping  out  of  school  and  working  illegally. 
But  the  system  does  not  provide  for  finding  the  parochial-school 
child  who  stays  out  of  school  after  receiving  a  school  record  and  does 
not  apply  for  a  certificate. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  child  who  has  been  refused  or -has 
received  a  certificate  are  procured  each  week  from  the  issuing  office 
by  an  employee  of  the  permanent  census  board.  A  child  who  has  been 
refused  a  certificate  is  followed  up  by  an  attendance  officer,  and  cards 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  who  have  received  certificates 
are  filed  separately  in  the  office  of  the  permanent  census  board  and  are 
used,by  the  attendance  officers  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  what  chil- 
dren have  certificates.  Thus  all  children  from  public  and  parochial 
schools  alike  and  all  newcomers  to  the  city  who  are  refused  or  granted 
certificates  are  checked  iip. 

At  the  b^inning  of  each  school  year  the  attendance  officers  are 
given  the  names  of  all  children  who  requested  school  records  but  did 
not  call  for  them  during  vacation  and  have  not  reported  at  school. 
They  are  followed  up  to  see  that  they  return  to  school  or  secure 
employment  certificates,  and  the  disposition  of  these  cases  is  reported 
to  the  efficiency  bureau. 

Secondrclass  cUies. — No  reports  are  made  by  the  bureaus  of  health 
to  the  school  authorities  in  the  second-class  cities  studied.  Hence 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  from  that  source  which  children  have 
certificates  and  which  have  not.    In  all  these  cities,  except  Syracuse, 

>  Rodiester  Form  4,  p.  163.    This  card  is  also  used  to  report  changos  of  addrosi  within  a  district. 
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supeilntendents  keep  lists  of  all  children  to  whom  they  have  granted 
school  records.  In  Syracuse  the  individual  principals  issue  the  school 
records,  and  therefore  the  losses  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole 
can  not  be  checked  up  until  each  principal's  rep<H:t  is  sent  in  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Third-dasu  cities. — In  the  third-class  cities  included  in  this  study 
no  regular  syst^n  of  reporting  is  maintained  between  health  officers 
and  superintendents  of  schools;  but  it  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
easy  to  discover  childr^i  who  are  illegally  employed*  In  Little  Falls 
and  Tonawanda  separate  files  of  diildren  who  have  received  school 
records  are  kept  in  ihe  office  of  the  superintendent  of  sdiools,  so  that 
such  children  can  easily  be  located.  And  in  Little  Falls,  whea  the 
health  officer  has  temporarily  or  permanently  refused  a  child  a  cer- 
tificate, he  informs  the  superintendent  so  tiiat  the  child  may  be 
expected  at  school. 

XnKBMflOYBS>  CmLDRSV. 

Local  attendance  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  attendance  at 
school  of  a  child  who  is  not  at  work.  Since  he  must  be  at  school  when 
not  lawfully  and  regularly  employed,  it  is  evident  that  a  child  who 
has  received  an  employment  certificate  but  has  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  job  or  has  lost  his  job  must  return  to  school.  But  no  machinery 
is  provided  in  any  New  York  law  for  enforcing  such  a  requirement, 
and  since  the  certificate  is  issued  to  the  individual  child,  is  returned 
to  him  when  he  loses  employment,  and  is  r^arded  as  his  property, 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  his  return  to  school  when  unemployed. 
Furthermore,  the  law  does  not  require  that  the  child  must  be 
promised  employment  before  he  receives  a  certificate.  As  a  result,  an 
unemployed  child — except  in  small  communities  where  it  can  readily 
be  known  that  he  is  out  of  work — is  generally  on  the  streets  or  staying 
at  home.  Even  if  he  is  foimd  by  an  attendance  officer,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  employment  certificate  and  the  statement  that  he  b  search- 
ing for  work  will  usually  exempt  him  from  school  attendance. 

When  a  child  in  New  York  City  receives  his  certificate  the  bureau 
of  attendance  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  see  that  he  either  goes  to 
work  or  returns  to  school.  But  after  the  child  has  gone  to  work  the 
bureau  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  keeps  his  job  or  whether, 
having  lost  it,  he  remains  idle  or  goes  back  to  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  bureau  of  attendance,  in  cooperation  with 
the  largest  elementary  school  in  New  York  City,  started  a  continua- 
tion class  for  unemployed  boys  over  14  years  of  i^.  The  dass  was 
advertised  in  the  surroimding  districts,  and  boys  were  invited  to 
come.  Attendance  was  voluntary,  and  during  the  first  term  81  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  15  to  18  years,  attended.  Only  a  few  of  these 
boys,  and  only  3  out  of  about  80  enrolled  during  the  second  term, 
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were  under  16  years  of  age.  Instractaon  is  given  in  academic  and 
oommercial  subjects  and  shopwork.  The  boys  are  also  advised  as  to 
suitable  vocations,  and  some  efforts  are  made  at  placement. 

In  Buffalo  an  attempt  is  made,  through  the  vocational-guidance 
oonmiittee  of  the  public  schools^  to  follow  up  from  time  to  time  chil- 
dren who  have  applied  for  i>08itionS|  to  learn  what  they  are  doing;  and 
at  times  children  out  of  work  are  persuaded  to  return  to  schooL 
In  Albany  it  is  the  plan  of  the  superintendent  to  ascertain,  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  school  record,  where  the  child  is  going  to  work.  If 
the  evening-school  principal  in  his  daily  reports  shows  the  absence  of 
a  boy  who  has  received  a  school  record,  the  attaidance  officer  goes 
to  the  place  where  the  child  has  said  he  was  employed.  If  the  boy  is 
working  without  a  certificate,  he  is  returned  to  day  sdiool.  If  work- 
ing legally,  he  is  ordered  to  attaid  evening  school;  and  if  his  absence 
continues,  he  is  followed  up  in  the  same  way  as  though  attending  day 
sdiool.  In  Troy  a  similar  plan  is  followed  during  the  time  evening 
schools  are  in  session.  Girls,  after  they  have  once  received  certifi- 
cates, are  not  followed  up  in  either  Albany  or  Troy.  Ordinarily, 
moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  either  of  these  cities  of  pre- 
venting boys  from  attending  evening  school  and  loafing  during  the 
day. 

In  none  of  the  other  cities  visited  is  provision  made  for  the  xmem- 
pbyed  child.  In  Utica  and  Syracuse  a  child  who  has  received  an 
employment  certificate  is  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  school,  whether 
or  not  he  goes  to  work,  and  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  follow  up 
childr^i  with  certificates  or  to  enforce  evening-school  attendance. 
One  supmntendent  frankly  stated  that  he  r^arded  an  employment 
certificate  as  a  permit  to  leave  school  and  the  school's  responsibility 
as  ending  with  the  issuance  of  tiie  school  record. 

INDUSTRIAL  IHSPBCTION. 

TTie  procedure  adopted  by  inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission 
is  similar  for  factories  and  for  mercantile  establishments.  In  a 
small  establishment  or  one  of  ordinary  size  the  inspector,  before 
going  through  the  workroom,  secures  the  certificates  at  the  office, 
compares  them  with  the  names  on  the  register,  and  on  his  rounds 
tries  to  locate  each  child.  In  an  exceptionally  large  establishment, 
where  many  children  are  employed,  an  inq>ector  does  not  identify 
each  child  with  a  certificate,  but  merely  tests  a  sufficient  number  to 
assure  himseH  that  it  is  not  customary  for  children  to  work  without 
certificates  in  that  establishment.  The  certificates  on  file  are  stamped 
with  the  inspector's  name  and  with  the  date.  Some  representative 
of  the  firm  usually  accompanies  the  inspector  on  his  tour  of  an 
establishment. 
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Whenever  during  his  rounds  the  inspector  sees  a  child  whom  he 
suspects  of  being  under  16,  he  has  the  child  sign  his  name  on  the  first 
line  of  one  of  the  forms  ^  which  he  carries  in  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  looks  over  the  certificates  to  see  whether  he  has  one  for 
that  child.  If  he  finds  the  certificate,  he  compares  the  child's 
signature  on  it  with  that  in  the  inspection  book  and  enters  the 
other  facts  required,  particularly  questioning  the  child  as  to  the 
time  of  beginning  and  of  ending  work.  If  he  does  not  find  the 
certificate,  he  asks  the  child  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  birth.  When 
the  answers  to  these  questions  indicate  that  the  child  is  imder  16, 
or  when  the  inspector  doubts  their  truth,  he  has  the  child  proceed  to 
work  in  his  presence  and  secures — both  from  the  child  and  from  the 
employer — tiie  name  of  the  person  immediately  responsible  for  the 
child's  employment.  If  the  child  is  admittedly  imder  16,  the  inspec- 
tor orders  him  to  procure  a  certificate  or,  if  he  is  xmder  14,  to  return 
to  school,  and  orders  the  employer  to  discontinue  his  employment 
until  he  has  brought  a  certificate. 

If,  however,  the  inspector  is  in  doubt  concerning  the  child's  age, 
he  may  require  the  employer  either  to  furnish  within  10  days  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  child  is  over  16  or  to  discharge  him.  A 
notice^  requiring  an  employer  to  furnish  evidence  of  age  may  be 
served  personally  or  by  mail.  In  practice  some  inspectors  serve  it 
directly  upon  the  employer  as  soon  as  a  suspected  case  is  discovered. 
Others  simply  tell  the  employer  that  a  obtain  child  appears  to  be 
under  16  and  that  his  age  must  be  proved,  and  proceed  to  secure 
whatever  evidence  of  age  is  available.  In  the  former  case  the 
child  must  be  discharged  in  10  days  if  his  age  is  not  proved;  and  in 
the  latter  more  time  may  be  allowed  to  send  for  docimientary  evi- 
dence of  age.  The  evidence  of  age  required  may  be,  according  to 
law,  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment 
certificate.  The  papers  constituting  this  evidence  are  filed  with  the 
industrial  commission,  and  any  person  guilty  of  making  a  materially 
false  statement  in  such  papers  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both.*  Physi- 
cians' certificates  of  age  are  accepted,  and  examinations  for  such  cer- 
tificates may  be  given  by  two  physicians  of  the  department  of  health. 
According  to  law,  if  an  employer  fails  to  produce  within  10  days  satis- 
factory evidence  of  age  and  yet  continues  to  employ  the  child,  proof 
that  the  notice  was  given  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  produced  is 
prima  facie  evidence  in  any  prosecution  that  the  child  is  imder  16  and 
is  unlawfully  employed.*     But  if  no  formal  notice  has  been  given,  the 

»  Form  3,  p.  185. 
s  Form  4,  p.  186. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  1C7;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122^  i2t,  131. 

*  Labor  Law^  sees.  7C  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
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child  is  allowed  to  work  until  his  age  is  proved;  and  the  employer 
incurs  no  additional  risk  of  prosecution  unless  he  continues  to  employ 
ill^ally  a  child  who  has  been  shown  to  be  xmder  16  years  of  age. 

When  a  child  tells  an  inspector  that  he  is  working  illegally  or  when 
a  violation  is  discovered  in  any  other  Way,  imless  the  employer  is  a 
repeated  offender,  the  case  is  generally  not  referred  to  counsel  imtil 
after  a  subsequent  visit.  If,  however,  the  violation  concerns  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  no  leniency  is  shown  and  the  case  is  sent  at 
once  to  counsel.  In  bringing  cases  for  prosecution  the  child's  state- 
ment of  his  ill^al  employment  is  not  used  as  a  basis  of  evidence,  but 
the  individual  inspector  must  see  the  child  actually  employed  illegally. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  data  for  several  years  concerning  the 
inspection  of  mercantile  establishments,  in  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned : 

Inspections  in  mercantile  establishments  covered  by  section  161  of  the  Labor  Law.<^ 


Year. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Number 
of  inspec- 
tions. 


7,235 
5,236 
5,282 
8,395 
12,860 
24,808 


Number  of  children  employed. 


Total. 


6,070 
4,832 
3,828 
4,925 
6,794 
7,494 


Illegally. 


Legally.  ' 


2,461 
2,253 
2,823 
4,034 

4,887 


I 
1 

Without 

Total. 

certifl* 

Gates. 

3,121 

2,365 

2,371 

1,660 

1,575 

1,154 

2,102 

1,346 

2,760 

1,820 

2,607 

1,761 

Under 
age. 


756 
711 
421 
756 
940 
846 


a  Figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Conunissioner  of  Labor,  New  York  State,  1914,  p.  86. 

Although  inspections  for  child  labor  alone  are  sometimes  made,  yet 
in  a  general  inspection  the  detection  of  illegal  child  labor  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inspector's  duties.  Inspection  must  also  be  made 
for  hours  of  labor  of  women,  safeguards  on  machinery,  sanitation, 
and  protection  from  fire. 

Inspectors  record,  on  a  factory-inspection  card  *  or  a  mercantile- 
inspection  card,  information  concerning  an  estabUshment  received 
during  their  tours  of  inspection.  Violations  of  the  child-labor  law 
are  recorded  on  a  child-labor  form,^  and  cases  of  employment  during 
illegal  hours  are  given  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  form.  Each  day 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  previous  day  are  sent  to  the  main  office. 
Factory  inspectors  in  New  York  City  report  to  the  office  in  the  city; 
those  in   other  parts  of  the  State  to  the  Albany  office;   and  all 

1  Form  5,  p.  137.    The  factory  inspection  form  and  the  mercantile  inspection  form  differ  so  slightly  that 
only  the  former  is  shown. 

t  Form  6,  p.  138. 

46446^—17 6 
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mercantile  inspectors  to  the  main  office,  in  New  York  City.  Wh^i 
cases  of  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  in  factories  are  to  be  referred 
to  counsel,  the  child-labor  violation  cards  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the 
supervising  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the  State  until  the  counseFs 
action  on  them  is  completed.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  Albany 
office.  All  violation  records  of  mercantile  establishments  are  ex- 
amined by  the  chief  mercantile  inspector,  who  decides  whether  the 
facts  proved  justify  sending  cases  to  coimsel. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1914,  the  number  and  results  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  labor 
law  concerning  children  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  estabUshments. 

Number  and  results  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Law ,  year  ended 

Sept,  SOy  1914.^ 


I'lace  of  employment,  age  of  child,  and 
cause  of  prosecution. 


NumT)er  of  cases. 


Total 


In  factories: 

Under  14  years 

From  14  to  16  years— 

a.  Certificates 

b.  Hours 

c.  Prohibited  occupations. 
In  mercantile  establishments,  etc.: 

Under  14  years 

From  14  to  16  years— 

a.  Certificates 

b.  IJours 


al. 

Pending. 

37 

1 

108 

6 

191 

3 

7 

1 

216 

10 

208 

8 

154 

1 

Dis- 
missed, 
acQuit- 
tea,  or 
with- 
drawn. 


Convicted. 


Sentence 

sus- 
pended. 


Fined. 


Amount 
of  fine. 


19 

14 

3 

n 

61 

10 

12 

91 

85 

1 

4 

1 

10 

161 

35 

24 

14S 

28 

16 

107 

30 

385 

l»»iS 
» 

770 

690 


»  FIfufos  compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  York  State,  1914,  pp.  70, 
71,  74,  75,  90,  and  97. 

In  the  tliird-class  cities  visited  no  health  officer,  when  this  investi- 1 
gation  was  made,  had  ever  inspected  a  mercantile  establishment  for 
woman  and  child  labor.  One  officer  stated  frankly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  find  time  for  this  work.  Another  stated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  his  board  to  this  provision,  but  that 
it  had  not  authorized  him  to  inspect  establishments.  A  third,  who 
had  been  a  health  officer  for  25  years,  was  not  aware  that  such 
inspection  was  one  of  his  duties. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  exact  application  of  the  New  York  minimum-age  and  employ- 
ment-certificate laws  is  so  complex  and  technical  a  subject  that  its 
discussion  has  been  placed  in  the  appendix.  But  the  evident  intent  of 
the  law  is^hat  children  shall  not  be  employed  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age,  except  boys  over  12  in  the  gathering  of  produce ;  and  that  employed 
children  from  14  to  16  shall  hold  employment  certificates,  or  in  certain 
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occupations  in  the  smaller  cities  school-record  certificates.  And  in 
practice  agriculture  and  domestic  service  are  the  only  occupations  in 
which  any  large  number  of  children  are  employed  under  14  years  of 
age  or  under  16  without  certificates. 

That  the  law,  however,  accomplishes  its  intent  by  means  of  a  com- 
plicated and  in  part  overlapping  series  of  provisions,  applying  to  diCFer- 
ent  places  of  employment  and  to  cities  and  villages  of  diCFerent  sizes, 
presents  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  bill  drafter,  not  by 
the  administrator.  All  labor  laws  should  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  at 
least  their  main  points  can  be  readily  imderstood,  not  only  by  lawyers 
but  certainly  by  all  persons  who  are  chained  with  their  administration, 
and,  if  possible,  by  all  persons  who  must  conform  to  their  provisions. 
As  is  shown  in  the  appendix  ^  the  New  York  child-labor  laws  fail  to  meet 
this  fimdamental  requirement  of  good  labor  l^islation. 

General  administration. — The  division  of  authority  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York  State 
IS  unusual  in  three  respects:  First,  New  York  is  the  only  State  in 
which  health  officers  issue  employment  certificates;  second,  it  is  the 
only  State  in  which  health  officers  are  given  authority  in  certain 
cities  and  villages  to  inspect  establishments  for  violations  of  the 
child-labor  laws;  third,  it  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  State  depart- 
ment of  labor  is  given  supervision  both  over  the  work  of  local  health 
officers  in  issuing  employment  certificates  and,  so  far  as  blank  forms 
determine  procedure,  over  the  work  of  local  school  authorities  in 
issuing  school  records  to  children.  The  unique  feature  of  the  New 
York  system,  indeed,  is  the  prominent  part  played  by  local  health 
officers. 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  burden  of  decision  as  to  a  child's  fitness 
for  work  upon  health  officers  rather  than  upon  school  authorities 
are  stated  to  be,  first,  the  need  of  having  the  issuing  officers  immedi- 
ately accessible  to  the  birth  records;  second,  the  fact  that  in  the 
health  department  machinery  and  equipment  for  giving  physical 
examinations  already  exist;  third,  the  desire  to  avoid  the  feeling 
which  might  arise  if  any  one  set  of  school  officials  should  issue 
certificates;  and,  fourth,  the  belief  that  the  health  officers  act  as  a 
check  upon  school  authorities  who  may  wish  to  get  rid  of  back- 
ward or  disorderly  children. 

The  present  method  is  beUeved  to  insure  a  thorough  physical 
examination  and  to  evade  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  parents 
upon  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  permit  their 
children  to  go  to  work.  It  is  believed  that  health  officers,  because 
generally  not  brought  in  such  direct  contact  as  school  authorities 
with  the  children  and  their  famiUes,  are  better  able  to  withstand 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  needy  parents  and   to  decide  ultimately 

» See  p.  in. 
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whether  or  not  a  child  shall  be  given  an  employment  certificate.  It 
is  also  believed  that — at  least  in  New  York  City,  where  the  schools 
are  overcrowded  and  the  classes  so  large  as  to  strain  the  teachers' 
powers  to  the  utmost — school  authorities  may  yield  to  the  ever- 
present  temptation  to  allow  stupid  or  troublesome  children  to  leave 
school  for  work  even  though  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  law.  And  the  fact  that,  in  1915,  79  children  who 
brought  school  records  showing  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  were 
refused  certificates  because  xmable  to  read  from  a  Third  Reader 
seems  to  prove  this  belief  true. 

The  result  of  placing  the  responsibility  of  issuing  certificates  upon 
local  boards  of  health  is  undoubtedly  to  emphasize  the  physical 
examination.  So  far,  however,  as  the  educational  requirements  are 
concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  division  of  responsibility 
creates  any  materially  greater  degree  of  protection  for  the  child  in 
certificate  offices  of  New  York  State  than  in  those  of  other  States 
where  the  school  authorities  who  issue  certificates  are  permitted  to 
give  appUcants  an  educational  test.  The  health  officer  in  New  York 
State  himself  must  certify  to  the  child's  age  and  physical  condi- 
tion. He  must  certify  also  that  the  child  ^'can  read  and  legibly 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."  Because  of  this 
provision  of  law  children  are  given  an  educational  test  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Buffalo,  but  in  no  other  of  the  certificate  offices  visited. 
Moreover,  a  child  in  the  third  grade  might  be  able  to  "read  and 
legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language/'  and  the  only 
evidence  ever  required  that  the  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is 
the  school  record,  which  is  issued  by  the  school  authorities  and 
which,  if  "properly  filled  out  and  signed,"  must  be  accepted  without 
question  by  the  agent  of  the  board  of  health  who  issues  certificates. 
In  other  words,  though  the  health  officers  can  refuse  certificates  to 
children  who  are  totally  unable  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
English,  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  work 
without  having  fulfilled  the  real  educational  standard  set  by  the  law — 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade.  Moreover,  even  health  officers  may 
not  be  immxme  from  pohtical  and  personal  pressure  to  permit  children 
to  go  to  work. 

Conditions,  possibly  temporary  in  their  nature,  appear  to  have  made 
necessary  in  New  York  this  division  of  responsibility  for  the  child's 
entrance  into  industry.  There  are,  however,  three  objections  to 
the  system.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  divided  responsi- 
bility is  likely  to  mean  a  weak  sense  of  responsibility  in  both  agencies. 
The  second  is  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  child  at  this  critical 
stage  in  his  life  from  the  jurisdiction  of  school  authorities  who  have 
thus  far  been  the  greatest  influence  in  his  life  outside  the  home  is 
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very  likely  to  widen  the  tremendous  gap  that  separates  his  school 
from  his  working  life.  And  the  third  is  that,  by  taking  from  the 
school  all  responsibility  over  the  child  and  thus  causing  it  to  lose 
interest  in  him  as  soon  as  he  leaves  its  doors,  this  removal  tends  to 
make  much  more  difficult  the  serious  constructive  problem  of  how 
best  to  bridge  this  gap  between  learning  and  doing — between  school 
and  a  gainful  occupation. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  a  child  shall  go  to  work  Kttle  discretion 
is  given  to  either  school  or  health  authorities.  The  school  authori- 
ties must  issue  school  records  to  all  children  who  are  qualified. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  sole  judges  of  whether  or  not  a  child  has  actually 
met  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law  for  a  school  record,  and 
must  issue  a  school  record  only  after  "due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion." But  if  a  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  has  attended 
school  the  requisite  number  of  days,  the  school  record  must  be  issued, 
under  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  ''on  demand,"  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  child  intends  to  secure  an  employment  certificate 
and  go  to  work.  In  other  words,  though  a  child  under  16  must  go  to 
school  unless  he  is  "regularly  employed,"  the  law  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  school  authorities  to  say  that  he  shall  be  given  a  school 
record  only  after  he  has  secured  a  promise  of  employment. 

As  for  the  discretion  given  to  health  officers  to  withhold  certifi- 
cates in  individual  cases,  the  law  provides  that  a  certificate  "shall 
be  issued"  on  application  of  the  child's  parent,  but  that  it  shall  not  be 
issued  until  the  school  record  and  legal  evidence  of  age  have  been 
"received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed"  and  the  child  has  been 
examined  and  has  been  found  to  be  "in  sound  health"  and  "physically 
able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do."  Over  the  school 
record  the  issuing  officer  has  no  control  whatever,  except  to  see  that 
it  is  "properly  filled  out  and  signed."  As  for  evidence  of  age,  he 
must  accept  birth  certificates,  •certificates  of  graduation  accompanied 
by  school  records,  pjbsports,  or  baptismal  certificates  unless  he  has 
reason  to  suspect  their  vaKdity,  but  any  other  evidence  of  age  not 
only  must  be  valid  but  must  be  of  a  kind  that  he  considers  "satis- 
factory." In  most  cases  he  is  allowed  probably  his  greatest  degree 
of  discretion  in  determining  whether  a  child's  physical  condition 
justifies  him  in  granting  a  certificate. 

Another  weakness  in  the  method  of  administration  specified  in  the 
employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York  lies  in  the  fact  that,  except 
in  factories,  no  uniform  method  of  enforcement  throughout  the  State 
is  provided.  Local  school-attendance  officers,  it  appears,  must 
enforce  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  education  law  relating  to  school 
attendance  but  also  certain  of  those  relating  to  employment  and 
school-record  certificates.    The  labor  law  is  enforced  in  factories 
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throughout  the  State  by  factory  inspectors  and  in  mercantile  and 
other  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  by  mercantile 
inspectors  of  the  State  department  of  labor.  But  outside  of  first 
and  second  class  cities  inspection  for  violations  of  the  mercantile  law 
is  a  power,  not  a  duty,  of  local  health  officers,  with  no  provision 
whatever  for  State  supervision.  For  the  inspection  of  mercantile  and 
all  nonfactory  establishments  in  places  of  less  than  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, moreover,  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
child-labor  laws,  however,  is  probably  the  lack  of  supervision  by 
any  State  agency  adequate  to  insure  uniformity  in  methods  and 
standards.  The  State  department  of  education  has  supervision  over 
school  attendance  and  over  the  educational  requirements  for  a 
certificate.  It  prepares  the  form  of  school  record  to  be  used,  and 
this  form  is  approved  by  the  State  industrial  commission.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  this  investigation  was  made  the  school  records 
used  in  1  of  the  6  second-class  cities  and  in  6  of  the  24  third-class  cities 
from  which  reports  were  received  differed  in  some  important  respect 
from  the  approved  form. 

The  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  given 
by  the  law  to  the  State  industrial  commission  apparently  might  be 
made  effective,  but  it  has  not  been  so  in  actual  practice.  Though 
since  October,  1913,  the  department  has  had  access  to  all  records  in 
issuing  offices  and  has  had  authority  to  inquire  into  methods  of 
issuing  certificates,  its  reorganization  in  that  year  and  again  in  1915 
when  it  was  placed  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  created 
industrial  commission  has  tended  seriously  to  delay  the  practical 
exercise  of  its  powers  of  supervision.  Even  the  reports  of  certifi- 
cates issued  and  refused  and  the  physical-examination  blanks  which 
the  law  states  must  be  sent  every  month  to  the  department  of  labor 
are  sent  by  many  offices  irregularly;  and  when  they  do  not  come 
the  department  does  nothing  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  noti- 
fies the  health  officer  to  send  them.  As  for  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  to  require  physical  examinations  of  children  at  work 
and  to  revoke  certificates  on  the  basis  of  such  examinations,  this  is 
rarely  used. 

Methods  of  securing  certificates. — Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  law 
and  to  the  lack  of  State  supervision,  the  procedure  that  the  child  is 
obliged  to  follow  in  order  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate  varies 
widely  in  different  places.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
appearance  of  the  parent  in  person  and  in  the  matter  of  the  literacy 
test,  these  differences  are  due  to  ambiguities  in  the  law  which  are 
differently  interpreted  by  local  officials.  In  other  cases  they  seem 
to  be  due  to  failure  rigidly  to  enforce  plain  requirements  of  the  law. 
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The  latter  is  true,  as  later  discussed  in  detail/  of  the  character  of 
evidence  of  age  preferred  or  required  to  be  brought  by  the  child. 

The  number  of  trips  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  procure  a 
certificate  depend  in  large  part  on  the  city  or  village  in  which  the 
child  lives.  Lack  of  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  securing 
a  certificate  frequently  necessitates  additional  trips.  Except  in  New 
York  City  and  Rochester  no  printed  instructions  are  issued,  though 
in  other  places  the  children  in  certain  schools  are  sometimes  told, 
particularly  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year,  how  to  secure  certificates. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  smaller  places,  the  child  is  obliged  to 
return  for  his  physical  examination  because  his  first  visit  was  not 
during  the  office  hours  of  the  examining  physician.  In  Victory  Mills 
practically  every  child  must  make  at  least  three  trips,  two  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  and  one  to  the  health  officer 
in  SchuylCTville,  a  mile  away.  Whenever  the  parent  makes  affidavit 
to  the  child's  age  elsewhere  than  at  the  issuing  office,  the  child  gen- 
erally has  to  come  first  to  the  office  for  the  blank  affidavit  form  and 
to  return  latet  with  it  filled  out.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the 
parent  is  always  required  to  appear  at  the  certificate  office,  as  in  New 
York  City,  Utica,  and  Little  Falls,  or  always  when  required  to  make 
affidavit  as  in  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Cohoes,  this  requirement  is  likely 
to  resiQt  in  additional  trips  for  the  child,  as  it  is  frequently  not  under- 
stood, particularly  where  the  parent  must  appear  in  some  cases  but 
not  in  others.  In  Syracuse  a  child  is  obliged  to  make  an  additional 
trip  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  must  obtain  a  school  record  blank 
at  the  issuing  office  to  take  to  his  school  principal. 

Delays  in  securing  certificates  may  be  occasioned  by  two  other 
causes;  first,  difficulty  in  securing  school  records  during  vacations, 
and  second,  lack  of  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  a  school  diploma 
or  a  passport  as  evidence  of  age.  Even  in  cities  where  the  school 
superintendent  issues  school  records — i.  e.,  cities  which  have  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  or  over,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities — though 
his  office  is  generally  open  the  entire  year,  he  can  give  children  school 
records  during  vacations  only  if  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
various  schools,  public  and  private,  for  depositing  with  him  the  school 
records  of  all  children  who  may  wish  to  go  to  work  during  the  vaca- 
tion. In  first  and  second  class  cities  and  in  places  of  less  than  5,000 
population  the  difficulty  is  greater  because  the  principals  of  schools 
who  must  issue  school  records  usually  have  no  office  hours  and  fre- 
quently  go  away  during  vacations.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  in 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  the  children  in  many  schools  are  told  to 
secure  their  records  before  school  closes  if  they  wish  to  go  to  work 
during  vacation.     In  Rochester  a  better  plan  is  used.     There  the 

1  See  p.  90. 
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records  of  children  who  think  they  may  wish  to  go  to  work  are 
made  out  except  for  the  date  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  efficiency 
bureau,  where  they  can  be  procured  at  any  time.  This  plan,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  parochial-school  children. 

*  Delays  due  to  efforts  to  secure  the  best  possible  evidence  of  age  are 
a  necessary  safeguard  to  the  child.  Wherever  the  law  is  strictly  inter- 
preted and  children  bom  abroad  or  outside  of  the  city  in  which  they 
are  applying  are  obHged  to  send  for  transcripts  of  their  birth  certifi- 
cates, the  issuing  of  the  employment  certificate  is  necessarily  delayed 
for  whatever  length  of  time — sometimes  a  month  or  more  if  the 
letter  must  go  to  a  foreign  country — may  be  required  to  receive  a 
reply.  If  a  child  in  a  first-class  city  is  obliged  to  have  a  physicians' 
examination  to  prove  his  age,  he  must  wait,  as  has  been  noted,  90 
days. 

A  child  who  presents  "other  documentary  evidence  of  age,''  more- 
over, is  theoretically  obhged  to  wait  for  its  approval  by  the  board  of 
health.  In  some  places  a  delay  of  as  much  as  two  weeks  may  be 
thus  caused.  In  Rochester  and  Little  FaUs,  however,  "other  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  age''  is  accepted  at  once  by  the  issuing  officer. 
In  Rochester  the  health  bureau  never  acts  upon  such  evidence,  and  in 
Little  FaUs  a  certificate  would  be  revoked,  it  is  said,  if  the  board  later 
declined  to  accept  the  evidence  of  age  offered.  But  in  neither  city 
does  the  procedure  seem  to  be  in  strict  fulfillment  of  the  law,  which 
prescribes  that  the  issuing  officer — ^when  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is 
over  14  and  that  he  is  unable  to  produce  a  birth  or  baptismal  certifi- 
cate, a  passport,  or  a  school  diploma — shall  present  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  together  with  whatever  other  documentary  evidence  is  available, 
to  the  board  of  health,  and  that  at  a  regular  meeting  the  board  of 
health  may  by  resolution  provide  that  this  evidence  shall  be  received. 
In  other  words,  the  delay  which  the  law  requires  in  cases  of  this  kind 
is  eUminated  in  the  procedure  of  the  issuing  offices  in  Rochester  and 
Little  Falls. 

Delay  in  securing  a  certificate  is  not  only  an  inconvenience  to  the 
child  but  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  break  between  his  school  life 
and  his  working  life.  When  the  child  secures  a  school  record  and 
appKes  for  an  employment  certificate  he  has  decided  to  leave  school; 
and,  even  when  notice  of  delay  in  securing  a  certificate  is  sent  to  the 
school  authorities,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  him  to  return.  Attendance 
officers,  moreover,  knowing  that  he  wiU  soon  leave  school  permanently, 
often  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  great  effort  in  his  case. 
The  plan  followed  in  some  schools  of  not  giving  a  school  record  nor 
allowing  a  child  to  leave  school  until  he  has  secured  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  age  obviates  a  large  part  of  this  difficulty.  This  require- 
ment, though  not  a  provision  of  law,  apparently  could  be  made 
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general,  for  the  child  is  not  entitled  to  a  school  record  imless  he  is 
14  years  old. 

The  requirement  of  a  fee  for  a  copy  of  a  certificate  to  replace  one 
which  has  been  lost,  as  practiced  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
seems  a  hardship  to  the  child  who  has  actually  lost  the  document, 
particularly  as  the  employer  can  not  be  compeDed  to  pay  the  fee, 
even  when  he  himself  has  lost  the  certificate.  The  plan  in  use  in 
Rochester  of  penalizing  the  child  by  making  him  wait  a  week  unless 
he  can  bring  a  statement  from  the  employer  to  the  effect  that  he  lost 
the  certificate  or  that  he  wishes  to  employ  the  child  at  once  is  probably 
quite  as  effective  and  more  just.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  additional  protection  against  the  misuse  of  duplicate  certificates 
is  provided  by  the  method  in  use  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  of 
having  such  certificates  clearly  labeled  as  duplicates.  But  the 
problem  of  duplicate  certificates  can  not  be  completely  solved  so 
long  as  certificates  are  given  to  the  children  instead  of  directly  to 
their  employers. 

The  office  procedure  itself  seems  in  some  places  to  be  unnecessarily 
complicated  and  confusing.  In  the  Manhattan  office,  for  example, 
the  child  frequently  is  obliged  to  be  interviewed  by  as  many  as  four 
people,  and  sometimes  more,  and  often  he  is  interviewed  several 
times  by  the  same  person;  the  office  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  order  of  these  interviews  clear  and  simple;  the  child  does  not 
reach  the  derk  who  has  power  to  accept  or  reject  documents  \mtil 
the  very  end;  he  goes  through  all  the  rest  of  the  procedure  before  the 
literacy  test  is  given ;  and  the  forms,  particularly  different  forms  for 
transcribing  various  kinds  of  evidence  of  age,  and  the  many  stamps  in 
use  seem  imnecessarily  numerous  and  compUcated.  Even  when  the 
child  brings  'all  requisites,  he  and  his  parent  may  be  in  the  office  over 
an  hour  before  the  certificate  is  issued.  The  very  fact  that  an 
average  of  75  appHcants  present  themselves  daily  at  the  Man- 
hattan office  shows  the  need  for  as  simple  and  systematic  a  procedure 
as  is  consistent  with  absolute  assurance  that  the  legal  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled  in  every  case. 

That  in  Buffalo  the  office  procedure  is  simpler  and  better  organ- 
ized is  due  largely  to  the  greater  authority  given  the  first  interviewer, 
which  results  in  clearing  the  office  rapidly  of  all  children  except  those 
waiting  for  the  physical  examination — the  final  step  before  the  certifi- 
cate is  issued.  The  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  offices  were  the  only 
ones  visited  which  in  their  procedure  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

In  Rochester,  though  no  one  can  justify  failure  to  follow  law,  the 
children  are  handled  in  a  dignified,  orderly  way,  are  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  are  given  more  deUberate  and 
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thorough  instruction  than  is  customary  in  other  offices.  Applicants 
usually  appear  with  the  requisites,  owing,  probably,  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bureau  of  healtlL 
Moreover,  the  extralegal  requirements  are  such  that  the  statement 
is  justified  that  children  go  to  work  as  well  equipped  as  from  any 
office  in  the  State. 

In  no  issuing  offices  visited  outside  of  those  in  first-class  cities  was 
there  thorough  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  the  existing  law. 
In  Rochester  the  departures  from  legal  requirements  appear  to  be 
deUberate  efforts  to  secure  more  practical  protection  for  the  child 
at  less  cost  to  him  than  is  required  by  law.  But  outside  the  first- 
class  cities  no  issuing  officer  seemed  to  be  aware  that  a  certificate 
of  graduation  is  acceptable  as  evidence  of  age,  that  a  parent's 
affidavit  must  accompany  any  evidence  of  age  except  a  birth  record, 
or  that  a  parent's  affidavit  xmaccompanied  by  any  other  evidence 
of  age  is  not  acceptable,  and — except  in  Albany — it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  issuing  officers  that  the  law  reqtiires  a 
literacy  test  to  be  given  by  the  officer  who  issues  a  certificate.  In 
fact,  in  the  smaller  cities  practically  no  office  visited  was  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  child-labor  law. 

Lack  of  adequate  supervision  by  any  State  agency  makes  possible 
not  only  these  wide  differences  in  interpretation  and  even  in  knowl* 
edge  of  the  law,  but  also  many  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of 
employment  certificates.  Though  the  actual  requirements  as  well 
as  the  forms  differ  widely,  an  employment  certificate  made  out  in  one 
part  of  the  State  is  good  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  blank  forms  for  certificates  and  school  records  shall 
be  ^'approved''  for  first  and  second  class  cities  and  both  prepared 
and  furnished  for  all- other  places  by  the  industrial  pommission.  Yet 
1  out  of  the  11  places  visited  during  this  investigation,  and  2  out  of 
23  other  places,  used  old  forms  which  are  not  based  on  the  model 
approved  by  the  commission  and  do  not  conform  to  the  present  law. 
In  some  places  only  one  copy  of  a  certificate  is  made,  a  record  of 
the  essential  facts  being  kept  on  a  stub;  in  other  places  two  copies 
are  made,  one  for  the  child  and  one  as  an  office  record;  and  in  still 
other  places  three  copies  are  made,  one  for  the  child,  one  as  an  office 
record,  and  the  third  to  send  to  the  State  department  of  labor  as 
a  report  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Evidence  of  age. — The  law  prescribes  exactly  what  evidence  of  age 
shall  be  accepted  and  the  order  of  preference  of  various  documents. 
Yet  of  the  issuing  offices  studied,  only  those  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Buffalo  demanded  the  documents  in  the  order  prescribed  bylaw; 
and  the  extralegal  requirement  in  New  York  City  that  the  parent's 
affidavit  shall  always  be  taken,  regardless  of  the  character  of  evidence 
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submitted^  left  Buffalo  the  only  place  where  the  exact  legal  procedure 
was  followed. 

The  only  offices  visited  where  foreign-bom  children  were  always 
required  to  send  for  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  were  those  of 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Tonawanda.  In  all  the  other  offices 
baptismal  records,  passports,  and  other  documents  were  frequently 
accepted  when  birth  certificates  could  easily  have  been  procured.  In 
Rochester  birth  certificates,  baptismal  records,  and  passports  ap- 
peared to  be  regarded  as  equally  acceptable,  but  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  physiological  age  which  the  heakh  officer  considers 
of  more  importance  than  the  exact  date  of  birth.  In  Rocheste;:, 
Albany,  and  Syracuse  passports  from  countries  where  birth  cer- 
tificates were  available  were  commonly  accepted,  and  foreign-bom 
children  were  only  occasionally  required  to  send  for  the  preferred 
documents.  In  'ftoy,  Utica,  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills 
no  effort  was  made  to  have  foreign-bom  children  procure  birth  cer- 
tificates. 

In  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
birth  certificates  are  kept  by  clerks  of  the  boards  of  health  who  have 
other  and  more  pressing  duties  and  consequently  often  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  consult  the  records  when  asked,  birth  certificates  frequently 
are  not  required  even  of  children  whose  births  are  registered  in  those 
places.  Thus  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of  age  are  made  practically 
unavailable  for  the  very  children  for  whose  benefit  in  large  part  these 
communities  maintain  their  systems  of  birth  registration.  The  rem- 
edy lies,  not  in  permitting  fees  for  a  search  of  the  records  in  such 
cases,  but  in  making  it  the  legal  duty  of  all  registrars  to  examine  their 
records  upon  the  request  of  apphcants  for  employment  certificates. 

In  many  places,  even  when  a  child  is  told  to  write  to  another  city  or 
to  a  foreign  country  for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate,  he  is  given 
no  instructions  as  to  whom  to  address  or  what  fee  to  send ;  and  only 
in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  is  evidence  demanded  that  he  actually 
has  written.  The  methods  used  in  both  places,  however,  are  open  to 
objection.  The  registry  receipt  demanded  in  New  York  Gty  proves 
that  the  child  has  written,  but  nothing  prevents  a  child  from  conceal- 
ing the  receipt  of  a  reply  which  might  show  him  to  be  under  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Buffalo  method  of  compelling  a  child  to  wait 
until  he  can  produce  a  certificate  or  a  returned  letter  seems  an  imdue 
hardship  upon  the  child  by  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  careless  or  in- 
different officials. 

At  the  time  of  inserting  in  the  law  the  provision  that  a  certificate 
of  graduation  should  be  preferred  as  evidence  of  age  to  a  passport  or 
baptismal  certificate  if  the  school  record  showed  the  child  to  be  over 
14  years  of  age,  it  was  beUeved  that  this  provision  would  furnish  the 
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child  with  a  special  incentive  to  complete  the  elementary  school 
com^e  before  going  to  work.  Little  evidence  can  be  foimd,  how- 
ever, that  this  provision  is  of  any  practical  value  and,  as  the  child's 
age  does  not  appear  on  the  diploma,  it  practically  amounts  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  school  record  as  evidence  of  age  in  the  case  of  grammar- 
school  graduates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  requirement  of  a  school 
diploma  as  evidence  of  age  in  preference  to  a  baptismal  certificate, 
passport,  or  any  other  documentary  evidence  except  a  birth  certifi- 
cate, is  imknown  outside  the  three  cities  of  the  first  class  and  is  fre- 
quently used  ther^n  a  way  which  appears  not  to  have  been  intended. 
In  Queens  Borough,  for  example,  a  child  bom  in  New  York  City 
appUed  with  a  card  showing  his  birth  was  not  recorded,  a  baptismal 
record,  and  a  school  diploma.  Instead  of  demanding  a  school  re<5ord 
and  accepting  the  diploma  as  evidence  of  age,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law,  the  diploma  was  accepted  as  the  school  record  and  the 
baptismal  record  as  evidence  of  age — a  logical  if  not  a  legal  procedure. 
Only  thorough  State  supervision  and  instruction  of  issuing  officera 
could  make  this  provision  of  any  practical  value. 

The  examination  for  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age,  as  permitted 
in  first-class  cities,  must  necessarily  show  not  only  whether  a  child 
has  probably  reached  a  certain  chronological  age,  but  also  whether 
he  ''has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  \his]  age'' — 
a  requirement  for  all  children  regardless  of  the  evidence  of  age 
furnished;  and  if  physiological  age  could  be  determined  by  proper 
standards,  it  certainly  would  be  a  good  supplementary  measure  of  the 
child's  fitness  for  work.  But  without  such  standards  and  without 
any  method  of  correlating  physiological  and  chronological  age  the 
physicians'  certificate  amounts  simply  to  adding  to  a  physical  require- 
ment which,  if  literally  interpreted,  is  appUcable  to  all  children,  a 
physician's  guess  as  to  the  chronological  age  of  the  particular  child 
who  can  not  produce  docmnentary  evidence.  It  means,  moreover, 
that  a  child  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  on  the  guess  of 
one  set  of  official  physicians  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
certificate  from  a  set  in  another  office.  The  period,  however,  which 
must  precede  the  granting  of  a  physicians'  certificate  serves  to  make 
children  and  parents  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  some  form 
of  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

Parents'  affidavits  alone  appear  not  to  be  acceptable  xmder  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law,  but  must  accompany  docimientary  evi- 
dence other  than  a  birth  certificate,  school  diploma,  baptismal  record, 
or  passport.  The  parent's  affidavit,  moreover,  is  primarily  an  affidavit 
that  better  evidence  of  age  than  that  offered  can  nbt  be  procured 
and  is  only  secondarily  an  affidavit  concerning  the  age  of  the 
child.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  as  to 
when  parents'  affidavits  are  required  and  when  not.    In  New  York 
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City  a  parent's  affidavit  miist  accompany  any  evidence  of  age 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  parents'  affidavits  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  documentary  evidence  are  constantly  accepted  in  Al- 
bany, Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills.  In  Cohoes 
and  Victory  Mills,  though  baptismal  records  could  be  easily  secured 
because  most  of  the  appUcants  are  CathoUcs,  they  are  not  asked  for, 
and  parents'  affidavits  without  supporting  evidence  are  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Theoretically  a  child  in  other  than  a  first-class  city — ^where  a  physi- 
cians' certificate  of  age  is  acceptable — ^who  has  no  documentary 
evidence  of  age  can  not  seciu*e  an  employment  certificate.  But 
practically  the  acceptance  of  parents'  affidavits  is  so  general  that 
Tonawanda  and  Little  Falls  were  the  only  places  investigated  outside 
of  first-class  cities  where  a  child  could  not  in  actual  practice  secm^  a 
certificate  without  some  other  form  of  docimientary  evidence  of  age. 

In  general,  because  of  lack  of  State  supervision,  children  are  going 
to  work  in  New  York  State,  in  spite*  of  excellent  legal  provisions,  on 
the  widest  possible  variety  of  evidence  of  age.  The  same  child  who, 
if  he  applied  in  New  York  City,  would  be  required  to  produce  either 
a  birth  certificate  or  proof  that  he  could  not  secure  one,  in  Cohoes 
would  have  to  present  merely  an  affidavit  signed  by  his  parent.  If 
he  came  to  any  one  of  the  New  York  City  offices,  his  evidence  of  age 
would  be  stamped  to  show  that  it  had  been  used,  and  he  would  be 
unable  to  pass  it  on  for  use  by  a  younger  child ;  but  this  would  not  be 
done  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  If  he  received  his  certificate  in 
Buffalo  or  Rochester,  the  date  of  birth  on  it  would  be  perforated  to 
prevent  effacement  in  an  effort  to  appear  over  16  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  law  regulating  hours;  but  if  he  received  it  anywhere 
else  in  the  State,  the  date  of  birth  would  simply  be  written. 

An  effort  is  now  made  in  New  York  City  to  have  a  child  bring 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  when  he  first  enters  school.  If  this  were 
generally  done,  the  child  would  not  have  so  much  difficulty  in  proving 
his  age  when  he  wished  to  go  to  work.  Such  evidence  is  more  easily 
secured  when  a  child  is  young  and  less  incentive  to  falsify  age  exists. 
There  is,  however,  difficulty  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  a 
regulation;  for  though  under  the  compulsory  education  law  a  child 
may  be  debarred  from  leaving  school,  he  could  hardly  be  debarred 
from  entering  school  because  of  lack  of  evidence  of  age.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  evidence  of  age  can  easily  be 
produced  when  the  child  enters  school,  and  a  regulation  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  decided  assistance  in  proving  the  child's  age  when  he  wished 
to  go  to  work. 

Physical  requirements. — As  in  the  matter  of  evidence  of  age,  the  lack 
of  any  centralized  supervision  over  the  physical  requirements  for  an 
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employment  certificate  in  New  York  State  has  led  to  a  wide  variety 
of  standards  for  the  child  who  is  entering  industry.  Though  the  law 
requires  that  a  child  to  be  granted  a  certificate  must  be  in  ''sound 
health,"  instead  of  in  "sufficiently  sound  health,"  as  in  most  States 
requiring  a  physician's  certificate,  the  physical  examination,  except 
in  Rochester,  is  given  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  but  the  most  obvious  defects  are  detected.  The  points  to  be 
covered  in  an  examination  are  determined  by  the  State  industrial 
commission,  but  the  instructions  for  giving  the  examination  issued  by 
the  department  of  labor  are  totally  inadequate  to  secure  uniformity 
of  standards  as  to  the  nature  or  degree  of  defect  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate shall  be  refused.  As  a  result  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work 
in  one  community  with  physical  defects  which  in  another  would  be 
considered  serious  enough  to  warrant  refusal  of  a  certificate.  In 
practice  the  individual  examining  physician  establishes  his  own 
standard  of  "sound  health,"  and  no  uniformity  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  working  children  is  maintained  in  the  State, 

In  New  York  City  the  department  of  health  has  attempted  to 
establish  tentative  minimum  standards  of  height  and  weight  which 
an  appUcant  must  attain  before  he  is  considered  to  have  "reached 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age."  No  similar  standards 
were  found  in  any  of  the  other  offices  investigated. 

As  for  the  child's  being  "physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which 
it  intends  to  do,"  in  most  places  the  examining  physician  makes  no 
inquiry  whatever  into  what  the  child  intends  to  do,  and  imder  the 
existing  law  such  an  inquiry  would  serve  no  purpose.  As  the  physi- 
cal examination  is  given  only  when  the  child  first  goes  to  work  and 
as  he  may  have  a  dozen  occupations  before  he  is  16,  this  provision  is 
generally  held  to  mean,  indeed,  that  he  shall  be  physically  able  to  do 
any  work  which  is  legal  for  a  child  under  16.  Even  in  the  offices 
where  information  is  secured  as  to  what  the  child  expects  to  do — 
i.  e.,  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills — 
this  information  relates  only  to  the  first  job,  and  the  examining  physi- 
cian has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  child  will  keep  that  position 
for  more  than  a  day  or  a  week  or  where  he  will  be  employed  afterwards. 
Nor  has  the  examining  physician  any  legal  power  to  tell  the  child 
that  he  may  not  enter  this  occupation  but  that  he  may  enter  another. 
As  a  result,  knowledge  of  the  work  which  the  child  in  the  first  in- 
stance "intends  to  do"  has  little  or  no  eflfect  on  the  character  of  the 
physical  examination.  Even  if  the  examining  physician  attempted 
in  each  case  to  consider  the  kind  of  work  proposed,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  demands  made  by  different  occupations  on  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  children  is  generally  too  meager  to  permit  of  valuable  dis- 
crimiaation.     In  New  York  State,  therefore,  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
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vision  that  the  child  must  be  ''physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  it  intends  to  do"  is  made  impossible  by  the  fact  that  the  phys- 
ical examination  is  made  only  before  the  first  position. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  though  new  and  incomplete,  is  general 
in  the  larger  cities  of  New  York  State,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
examining  physician  at  the  certificate  office  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
information  secured  in  the  schools  as  to  the  physical  condition  of 
applicants  for  employment  certificates.  But  in  only  one  place 
visited — Rochester — is  any  effort  made  to  correlate  the  certificate 
office  examination  with  the  school  examination.  The  requirement  in 
Rochester  that  a  child  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  bring  a  health- 
record  card  showing  the  results  of  his  school  examinations  ought  to  be 
in  force  in  every  city  in  the  State.  If  necessary  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  this  end. 

Withholding  certificates  until  minor  physical  defects  are  corrected 
has  the  excellent  result  that,  by  furnishing  an  economic  motive  for 
soundness,  it  induces  many  children  to  secure  treatment  for  defects 
which  otherwise  would  be  neglected.  The  extent  to  which  this  can 
be  carried  without  undue  hardship  to  the  child  and  his  family  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  opportimities  which  the  given  city  offers  for  free 
medical  treatment.  If  there  is  a  dental  dispensary  capable  of  accom- 
modating all  appUcants,  the  rule  in  force  in  Rochester,  for  example, 
that  no  child  with  defective  teeth  shall  go  to  work,  seems  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  law;  for  physicians  state  that  no  child  with 
defective  teeth  can  be  in  perfectly  ''sound  health." 

Additional  protection  is  furnished  the  child  who  is  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  refused  a  certificate  by  the  follow-up  work  of 
school  nurses  to  whom  such  cases  are  referred  in  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo.  In  the  other  places  the  refusal  is  a  warning  to  the  child's 
parents  and  a  protection  from  a  specific  danger.  Where  medical  in- 
spection of  schools  exists  the  child  remains  imdcr  the  care  of  the 
school  physician.  The  value  of  the  examination  to  the  child  who 
is  found  physically  imfit  for  work  depends  largely,  of  course,  upon 
whether  or  not  some  one  supervises  what  he  does  in  place  of  the  con- 
templated work  and  sees  that  he  receives  whatever  treatment  he  needs. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  physical  protection  of  working 
children  in  New  York  State,  however,  hes  in  the  lack  of  any  effective 
supervision  after  they  have  entered  industry.  The  certificate  office 
merely  opens  for  the  child  the  door  to  wage  earning.  It  has  no  legal 
right  to  inquire  what  happens  to  him  after  he  has  passed  through 
that  door. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  physical  defects  and  weaknesses  may 
become  apparent  only  after  a  child  has  been  tested  by  the  strain  of 
work,  and  also  that  young  children  are  particularly  hable  to  suffer 
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specific  injuries  as  the  result  of  certain  occupations,  this  lack  of  com- 
plete provision  for  medical  supervision  during  the  early  years  of  the 
child's  industrial  career  seems  a  very  serious  matter.  The  medical 
inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission  may  require  any  child  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  to  have  a  physical  examination,  and  the  child's 
employment  certificate  may  be  revoked  if  he  is  foimd  in  bad  condi- 
tion. But  the  power  of  the  medical  inspectors  to  require  children  in 
factories  to  have  physical  examinations  is  so  rarely  exercised  as  to  be 
of  httle  or  no  practical  value.  And  for  a  child  employed  anywhere 
else  than  in  a  factory  no  provision  is  made  for  physical  examination 
after  entering  industry. 

Educdtional  requirements. — The  sixth-grade  requirement  of  the  New 
York  law  constitutes  an  imusually  high  educational  standard.  Here 
again,  however,  lack  of  control  by  any  central  State  agency  leads  to 
material  differences  in  standards  in  different  places.  First,  there  is 
the  usual  difference  in  -standards  among  schools,  especially  among 
unsupervised  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  first-class  cities  the 
law  does  not  even  provide  for  the  countersigning,  by  the  superin- 
tendent,  of  school  records  issued  by  the  principals  of  such  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Second,  there  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  meant  by  completion  of  "  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  pubUc  elementary  school  or  school  equiva- 
lent thereto  or  parochial  school.'^  *  The  interpretation  given  to  this 
phrase  by  the  chief  of  the  compulsory-attendance  division  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Children's 
Bureau,  was  as  follows: 

This  department  holds  that  when  a  child  has  gone  down  through  the  grades,  aa 
outlined  in  the  Elementary  Syllabus,  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  he  has  met  the 
educational  requirements  for  a  school-record  certificate.  The  word  '* completed"  is 
not  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  child  shall  have  passed  an  examination  out  of  the 
sixth  grade,  or  any  other  examination,  but  that  he  has  gone  through  the  work  of  the 
first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  furnishing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion equivalent  to  the  course  maintained  in  a  pubUc  school.  The  reason  why  the 
child  is  not  required  to  pass  an  examination  is  the  fact  that  examination  papers  in 
rural  schools  are  examined  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school;  and,  as  there  are 
about  10,000  variable  standards  of  marking  examination  papers,  the  child  under  the 
marking  of  one  teacher  might  be  able  to  pass  out  of  the  sixth  grade  into  the  seventh, 
and  fail  if  he  were  marked  by  teachers  in  other  schools.  We  therefore  hold  that  the 
word  "completed"  in  the  statute  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  passing 
of  examinations. 

This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  generally  known  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  many  cities  where  it  is  known  superintend- 
ents are  imwilling  to  follow  it,  holding,  as  seems  more  reasonable, 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122,124.  An  amendment  to  the 
law,  effective  Feb.  1, 1917,  requires  that  a  child  under  15  years  of  age  must  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade.    Acts  of  1916,  ch.  465.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  Appendix,  pp.  132-133. 
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that  the  legislature  mtended  that  a  child  should  not  go  to  work  until 
he  was  ahle  to  pass  an  examination  out  of  the  sixth  grade.  As  a 
r^ult  the  actual  educational  acquirements  of  children  leaving  even 
public  schools  for  work  differ  according  to  the  locality.  A  child  who 
lives  in  New  York  City,  Utica,  Little  Falls,  or  Victory  Mills  must  have 
been  graduated  from  the  sixth  grade.  But  one  who  lives  in  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  or  Tonawanda  needs  only  to  have  sat  for  two  years, 
and  in  Rochester,  Cohoes,  or  Troy  for  one  year,  in  a  sixth-grade 
classroom. 

Though  the  law  provides  that  the  form  of  all  school  recor^i  used  in 
first  and  second  class  cities  must  be  approved  by  the  industrial^  com- 
mission and  that  all  those  used  in  other  cities,  towns,  or  villages 
must  be  furnished  by  this  commission,  the  supervision  thus  made 
pK)ssible  has  been  delegated  by  the  commission  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  has  never  been  effectively  exercised.  As  a 
result,  not  even  a  standard  form  of  school-record  blank  is  in  use 
throughout  the  State.  Out  of  17  third-class  cities  from  which  blanks 
were  secured  but  which  were  not  visited  the  school-record  form  used 
in  6  did  not  mention  the  sixth^ade  requirement. 

Even  in  the  same  pubhc-school  system  central  supervision  is  not 
always  maintained  over  the  issuing  of  school  records.  Lack  of  uni- 
formity is  practically  inevitable,  indeed,  imder  a  law  which  in  one  sec- 
tion *  places  upon  the  principal  of  each  school  the  respbnsibihty  for 
issuing  school  records  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  in  another  section  * 
places  it  upon  the  same  officer  in  first-dass  cities  and  in  school  dis- 
tricts having  less  than  5,000  population  and  upon  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  other  cities  and  school  districts.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  that  at  least  in  the  first-class  cities,  where  according 
to  both  sections  of  the  law  school  records  are  issued  by  the  individual 
principals,  the  educational  standard  for  these  records  differs  widely 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  various  persons  who  issue  them.  In 
New  York  City,  though  examinations  for  school  records  are  given 
by  the  principal  of  one  school  in  each  district,  nominally  imder  the 
direction  of  the  district  superintendent,  no  provision  is  made  for  uni- 
formity of  or  for  central  supervision  over  the  district  examinations. 
In  Buffalo  no  central  control  is  exercised  over  promotions  and  no 
central  office  is  notified  when  children  leave  school. 

Under  such  a  law,  moreover,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  at  least 
one  city,  Syracuse,  where  school  records  are  supposed  under  the 
more  recent  amendment  to  be  issued  by  the  superintendent,  the 
principals  shoidd  be  issuing  them.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  aU  the 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  73.    Sec.  165  also  makes  the  same  provision.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see 
pp.  122, 124. 
s  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
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other  cities  included  in  this  study  where  the  8uj>erintendent  signs 
school  records,  except  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and  Tonawanda,  he  keeps 
in  his  office  no  register  of  the  standing  of  individual  pupils  and  there- 
fore must  depend  wholly  upon  the  statement  of  the  principal  as  to 
the  grade  of  an  applicant  for  a  such  a  record. 

In  some  schools  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  childreff  have  been 
coached  in  special  classes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  educa- 
tional standard  for  a  school  record.  Under  the  present  law  such  n 
class  is  legal  only  if  it  provides  better  methods  of  instruction  and 
not  if  it^ourse  of  study  differs  in  any  way  from  that  of  the  regular 
sixth  grade.  In  these  classes,  however,  particidar  attention  is  usually 
paid  to  the  so-called  "essentials^' — ^reading,  writing,  spelling,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  And  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  class  shows  a  frank  and  open  desire  to  assist  children  to  leave 
school  for  work. 

In  other  schools,  imdoubtedly,  especially  in  New  York  City  but 
also  in  Buffalo,  a  child  sometimes  is  shoved  up,  without  any  special 
coaching,  from  grade  to  grade,  until  it  is  made  falsely  to  appear  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  school  record.  Even  the  special  examination  given 
in  New  York  City  before  a  school  record  is  issued,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  standards,  does  not  always  accom- 
pUsh  this  purpose  because  ratings  are  sometimes  modified  and  because 
the  examinations  themselves  are  not  uniform,  being  in  some  cases 
adapted  to  fifth  rather  than  to  sixth  grade  pupils.  In  Rochester,  it 
is  said,  an  effective  check  is  placed  upon  pushing  up  through  the 
grades  by  the  fact  that  dupUcate  records  of  each  child's  ratings  are 
sent  to  the  efficiency  bureau  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  But  in 
New  York  City,  though  formerly  similar  records  were  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance,  they  were  never  used  as  a  check. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  no  supervision  exists  over  the 
issuing  by  principals  of  school  records  children  can  be  easily  pushed  up 
through  the  grades  so  they  can  go  to  work  when  of  legal  age,  and  that 
this  is  very  likely  to  be  <lone  when  occasion  arises.  It  is  not  xmcom- 
mon  in  the  congested  districts  of  New^  York  City  and  Buffalo  to 
find  a  parent  beseeching  the  principal  of  a  school  to  let  his  child  go 
to  work.  If  there  seems  to  be  exceptional  economic  pressure  in  the 
home,  or  if  the  child  is  backward  or  troublesome,  the  principal  is 
seriously  tempted  to  yield  to  these  entreaties  and  to  give  the  child  a 
school  record.  This  action,  however,  not  only  deprives  the  child  of 
the  education  to  which  the  community  has  decided  he  is  entitled 
before  assuming  the  burden  of  self-support,  but  as  it  is  done  with  his 
full  knowledge  it  tends  to  diminish  his  respect  for  law. 

Tho  requirement  of  130  days'  school  attendance  either  during  the 
12  months  preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  12 
months  preceding  his  appUcation  for  a  school  record  has  been  inter- 
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preted  in  New  York  CSty  to  mean  that  a  child  must  secure  an  employ- 
ment certificate  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school.  In  other  parts  of  the 
State^  however,  the  school-record  blanks  in  use  show  quite  different 
interpretations  of  this  attendance  requirement.  The  Rochester  form, 
for  example,  provides  only  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days' 
attendance  since  the  child  became  13  years  of  age.  If  the  child  was 
nearly  16,  therefore,  the  130  days'  attendance  entered  might  either 
have  been  scattered  over  nearly  three  years  or  have  ended  more  than 
two  years  before  his  application  for  a  school  record. 

The  New  York  Gty  interpretation  seems  to  stretch  the  law  in 
two  different  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the  130  days 
of  attendance  must  have  been  dining  the  12  months  preceding 
application  for  a  certificate,  whereas  the  law  says  during  the  12  months 
{»^ceding  application  for  a  school  record.  In  the  second  place  it 
assumes  that  this  attendance  must  always  be  befcnre  application, 
wheaceas  the  law  says  it  can  be  either  before  becoming  14  years  of  age 
or  before  application,  and  fails  to  specify  in  which  cases  it  may  be  one 
and  in  which  cases  the  other. 

Unless  the  law  is  stretched  in  these  ways  the  requirement  seems  of 
little  value  and  may  become  a  great  hardship  to  certain  children. 
For  a  child  who  has  been  Uving  for  a  year  in  New  York  or  any  other 
State  having  a  compulsory  education  law  and  who  has  never  before 
held  a  certificate  it  is  no  hardship  because  it  means  simply  compliance 
with  that  law,  nor  is  it  a  hardship  for  an  immigrant  child  under  16, 
for  such  a  child  can  rarely  secure  a  certificate  inside  of  a  year  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
attendance  requirement,  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions  and  which 
can  not  be  waived  as  in  Massachusetts,  may  become,  if  the  law  is  lit- 
erally enforced,  a  serious  hardship  to  the  child  who  comes  into  New 
York  State  after  haviag  been  legally  at  work  on  an  employment  certi- 
ficate in  some  other  State.  Such  a  child,  even  if  he  meets  the  sixth- 
grade  requirement  of  the  New  York  law,  may  not  have  been  in  school 
130  days  during  the  year  before  becoming  14  or  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  application,  and  so  is  not  entitled  to  a  New  York  certificate. 
Yet  he  has  complied  with  every  law  of  the  State  where  he  has  lived, 
and  also  has  attained  the  educational  standard  of  the  New  York  law. 

As  for  the  Uteracy  test  required  by  the  provision  that  the  issuing 
officer,  after  examination,  must  file  a  statement  ''that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,"  the 
degree  of  education  required  by  this  provision  is  so  far  below  that 
required  to  obtain  a  school  record  that  it  seems  natural  for  issuing 
officers  to  accept  the  school  record  as  sole  evidence  of  educational 
fitness  for  work  and  to  give  no  examination  for  Uteracy.  Indeed,  a 
literacy  examination  is  given  only  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  and 
in  Rochester  an  arithmetic  examination  in  case  the  child  appears 
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illiterate  or  can  not  readily  speak  English.  Even  in  these  places 
recognition  is  shown  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  grade  require- 
ments and  the  test — ^in  New  York  City  by  using  a  third-grade  reader 
for  the  test,  in  Buffalo  by  using  a  fifth-grade  reader^  and  in  Rochester 
by  testing  the  child  in  fractions  instead  of  in  reading  or  writing. 
Natiirally  the  only  children  refused  certificates  as  a  result  of  such  tests 
as  these  are  children  whose  school  records  are  virtually  fraudulent. 
Nevertheless  the  number  of  refusals  in  New  York  City  because  of 
failure  to  pass  the  literacy  test  shows  the  great  need  for  such  a  test  in 
other  cities. 

In  spite  of  the  legal  provision  that  a  school  record  must  be  issued 
on  demand  'Ho  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion,  may  be  found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same/'  ^  in  some  cities  the 
school  authorities  have  introduced  certain  highly  desirable  extra- 
legal requirements  for  obtaining  such  a  record.  In  Buffalo,  for  exam- 
ple, no  school  record  is  issued  imtil  the  parent  has  signed  a  blank  form 
giving  his  or  her  consent  and  stating  the  reason  for  the  child's  going 
to  work.  In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Little  Falls  the  child  has  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  promised  employment  before  he  is  given  a  school 
record.  This  procedure  practically  means  that,  whatever  periods  of 
idleness  he  may  have  later,  he  goes  straight  from  school  to  work.  In 
no  other  place  visited,  however,  is  any  such  method  used  to  prevent 
the  child's  securing  a  school  record  merely  in  order  to  avoid  going  to 
school.  And  the  law  makes  no  effective  provision  for  the  prevention 
of  this  unfortimate  break  in  the  child's  life. 

The  New  York  law  makes  no  exception  of  children  who  are 
mentally  defective.  Such  children,  if  unable  to  complete  the  sixth 
grade,  can  not  legally  go  to  work  imtil  they  are  16.  In  Buffalo,  how- 
ever, retarded  children  are  sometimes  given  the  Binet  test  and,  if 
found  mentally  defective,  are  occasionally  permitted  to  go  to  work 
without  having  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  problem  thus  dealt  with  is  one  frequently  encountered  in  other 
certificate  oflBces  throughout  the  coimtry,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  solution,  clearly  illegal  in  New  York,  is  one  which  it  would  be 
well  to  incorporate  into  law,  even  if  special  supervision  were  to  be 
exorcised  over  these  children  after  they  had  gone  to  work.  The 
problem  should  be  considered  as  primarily  one  of  education  and  not 
of  labor  regulation. 

The  lack  of  comf^ulsory  continuation  schools  for  employed  children 
and  of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  evening  school  attendance  law 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  present  legal  provisions  relating 
to  continuation  schools  do  not  adequately  protect  the  child,  as  there 
is  no  law  requiring  that  the  hours  of  attendance  shall  be  included  in 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
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the  l^al  hours  of  labor.  As  for  evening-school  attendance,  if  the  child 
needs  more  education  than  that  with  which  he  goes  to  work,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  secure  it  during  working  hours  at  a  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  spend  in  a  schoolroom 
the  leisure  he  needs  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Enforcement — In  the  actual  prevention  of  employment  of  childi^ea 
under  14  and  under  16  without  certificates  there  is  probably  almost  as 
great  lack  of  uniformity  between  cities  as  in  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ards for  going  to  work.  Though  factory  inspectors  are  supposed  to 
cover  the  entire  State,  and  mercantile  inspectors  the  first  and  second 
class  cities,  with  a  fairly  uniform  degree  of  thoroughness,  these  inspec- 
tors can  not  visit  establishments  often  enough — inspections  are  made 
usually  only  about  once  a  year — to  do  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  enforcing  the  child-labor  law.  The  rest  must  be  done  by  local 
school  authorities,  who  are  expected  to  see  that  children  once  in  schocd 
stay  there  until  l^ally  released  and  that  children  not  in  school  are 
sent  there  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  work  of  local  teachers,  attend- 
ance oflBcers,  census  enimierators,  and  other  school  officials  is  not 
thoroughly  done,  it  is  practically  impossible  effectively  to  enforce 
any  child-labor  law. 

To  keep  children  in  school  it  is  necessary  that  all  absences  be 
promptly  reported,  that  transfers  be  reported  both  by  the  school 
which  the  child  leaves  and  by  the  one  to  which  he  goes,  and  that 
attendance  officers  investigate  within  a  reasonable  period  every  case 
of  absence.  This  applies  to  children  attending  private  as  well  as 
public  schools.  In  New  York  City  the  system  devised  for  keeping 
children  in  school  is  excellent,  and  the  forms  for  reporting  absences  and 
transfers  are  useil  by  many  private  and  parochial  schools  as  well  as 
by  public  schools.  In  Buffalo,  although  the  law  gives  the  permanent 
census  board  power  ^  ^  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  ouf  the  provisions  in  regard  to  school  attendance, 
individual  princif>als  devise  their  own  methods  of  reporting  both 
absences  and  transfers,  and  some  of  them  make  no  report  to  the  per- 
manent census  board  of  a  child  who  has  left  to  go  to  another  school. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  child  did  not  enter  the  other  school  he  might  stay 
at  home  or  on  the  street;  or  if  nearly  14  years  of  age,  he  might  drift 
into  illegal  employment  and  be  found  only  accidentaUy  by  an  attend- 
ance officer  or  an  inspector.  Conceivably  the  same  thing  might 
occur  in  Rochester,  where  the  school  the  child  is  leaving  merely 
notifies  by  telephone  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  go  of  the  transfer, 
leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  notify  the  efficiency  bureau  whether  or 
not  the  child  appears.  In  Rochester,  however,  it  is  said  that  between 
the  check-up  systems  of  the  efficiency  bureau  and  of  the  permanent 
census  board  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  child  of  school  age  to  escape 
the  authorities.     The  weekly  roll  call  for  changes  of  address  in  the 
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Rochester  schools  is  also  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  track  of 
children.  In  the  smaller  cities  investigated  reports  of  absences  and 
transfers  are  made  with  more  or  less  regularity  to  attendance 
officers;  but  since  as  a  rule  no  records  of  individual  schools  are  kept 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  reports  are  only  occasionally 
received  from  private  and  parochial  schools^  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  well  school  attendance  is  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  school  attendance  of  children  not  enrolled  can 
bo  enforced  depends  on  the  time  attendance  officers  have  for  other 
work  than  following  up  reported  absences,  on  their  vigilance  in  this 
work,  on  the  cooperation  of  police  officers  and  others,  and  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  school  census  is  taken  and  its  results 
checked  with  the  school  records.  In  general  the  school  census  is  of 
more  assistance  in  enforcing  school  attendance  in  the  rural  districtSi 
where  an  annual  enumeration  is  made,  than  in  any  city  except  those 
of  the  first  class,  which  have  permanent  census  boards.  In  the  other 
cities,  indeed,  the  census  is  of  practically  no  use  for  more  than  one 
year  in  foiu*,  because  it  is  taken  only  every  fourth  year.  This  con^ 
dition  should  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  requiring  a 
thorough  school  census  to  be  taken  in  every  part  of  the  State  at  least 
annually. 

In  the  three  first-class  cities  the  permanent  census  boards  not  only 
locate  children  4  to  18  years  of  age  in  order  that  the  school-attendance 
laws  may  be  enforced  but  also  collect  facts  relating*  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children.  This  system  of  census  enumeration  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  locating  children  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  immigrant  children  of  school  age  not  enrolled  in  any  school. 
It  also  aids  in  finding  children  ill^ally  absent  from  a  school,  public, 
private,  or  parochial,  which  does  not  regularly  report  its  absentees. 
Permanent  census  boards,  indeed,  seem  to  be  needed  in  other  cities. 

Too  little  xise  is  made  of  the  opportunity  which  the  certificate  office 
affords  to  discover  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  The  names  of 
children  who  receive  or  are  actually  refused  certificates  are  generally 
sent  sooner  or  later  by  the  health  department  to  the  school  depart- 
ment. But  except  in  the  New  York  City  offices  it  is  not  customary 
in  the  cities  visited  even  to  take  the  names  of  children  who  apply  at 
the  certificate  office  without  the  requisite  documents  and  are  sent 
away  without  having  either  received  or  been  refused  certificates. 
Thus  an  opportimity  is  lost  of  locating  newcomers  to  the  city  who, 
not  being  enrolled  in  any  school,  may  easily  go  to  work  without 
certificates  when  they  find  they  can  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
certificate  law.  In  the  New  York  City  offices,  moreover,  these  names 
until  recently  were  taken  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  were 
not  reported  to  the  school  authorities. 
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One  difficult  problem  is  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  of 
children  who  have  completed  the  grade  requirements  for  a  school 
record.  If  such  a  child  simply  refuses  longer  to  go  to  school  without 
taking  out  a  school  record  the  parents  are,  of  course,  subject  to  a 
penalty,  though  if  the  child  is  over  14  years  of  age  it  is  always  difficult 
to  secure  a  conviction  for  nonattendance  at  school.  But  in  many 
such  cases  the  same  measures  may  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain 14-year-old  Buffalo  ^1.  This  girl  was  repeatedly  told  by  the 
attendance  officers  that  she  could  not  receive  her  school  record  when 
she  wanted  it  unless  she  returned  to  school,  but  attempts  to  force  her 
back  into  school  were  unsuccessful  even  after  court  procedure.  Several 
months  later,  when  she  applied  for  a  school  record,  it  was  not  granted 
and  she  had  to  return  to  school  for  several  months  in  order  to  have 
attended  130  days  next  preceding  the  date  of  receiving  the  record. 

If,  however,  a  child  takes  out  a  school  record  and  then  fails  to 
apply  for  a  certijScate,  or  if  for  some  reason  the  granting  of  the  cer- 
tificate is  delayed,  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  In  at  least  one  case 
in  New  York  City  the  group  of  children  already  mentioned  who  had 
taken  out  school  records  and  failed  to  apply  immediately  for  em- 
ployment certificates  were  later  refused  certificates  on  the  groimd 
that  the  130  days'  school  attendance  required  by  law  had  not  been 
during  the  year  preceding  their  applications  for  certificates.  But  if 
the  parents  had  chosen  to  take  the  matter  into  court,  it  is  doubtful, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  whether  this  interpretation  would  have 
been  upheld,  for  as  the  law  now  reads  the  school  attendance  must 
have  been  during  the  year  preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birth- 
day or  *^  his  application  for  such  school  record."  *  It  is  even  doubt- 
ful, as  will  be  seen  later,  whether  in  cities  or  school  districts  having 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants  the  parent  could  be  pimished  in  such  a 
case  for  violation  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Breaks  between  school  and  work  which  occur  as  a  result  of  delay  in 
securing  certificates  are  not  imcommon.  In  New  York  City,  school 
principals  do  not  report  to  any  central  authority  the  fact  that  a  school 
record  has  been  issued  to  a  child,  although  such  reports  might  easily 
be  required  by  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  might  assist  in 
keeping  the  child  in  school.  In  theory  the  name  of  a  child  is  not 
removed  from  the  school  register  until  the  school  is  officially  notified 
that  the  child  has  received  a  certificate,  and  the  absence  of  a  child 
with  a  school  record  is  supposed  to  be  reported  like  that  of  any 
other  child.  But  in  practice  these  children  are  frequently  not  kept  in 
school,  as  principals  expect  them  soon  to  leave  permanently.  Cases, 
indeed,  in  which  children  have  been  out  of  school  for  several  months 
before  receiving  employment  certificates  can  be  found  by  comparing 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.    For  the  text  o(  these  flections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
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the  records  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  with  those  of  the  certificate 
office  in  New  York  City.  One  child,  for  example,  received  his  school 
record  on  November  25,  1914,  and  his  certificate  on  February  13, 
1915;  another  received  his  school  record  on  January  21  and  his  cer- 
tificate on  April  30,  1915.  In  at  least  one  case  in  which  three  months 
elapsed  between  the  giving  of  a  school  record  and  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  the  attendance  officer  had  called  almost  every  week  and 
each  time  had  f oimd  the  child  waiting  for  his  birth  record  and  having 
his  teeth  treated. 

In  other  places  the  same  breaks  imdoubtedly  occur.  In  Buffalo, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  effective  regulation  by  the  permanent 
census  board,  a  child  who  has  received  a  school  record  may  easily 
drop  out  of  school  without  the  attendance  department  even  know- 
ing about  it,  for  only  a  few  principals  report  to  the  board  the  issuing 
of  a  school  record.  In  one  week,  indeed,  it  was  said  that  out  of 
43  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  issuing  office,  13  of  whom 
were  refused  certificates,  in  only  4  cases  had  the  permanent  cen- 
sus board  been  notified  of  the  issuing  of  a  school  record.  In 
Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  school  record 
withheld  until  all  other  requirements  for  a  certificate  have  been 
fulfilled,  but  the  efficiency  bureau  receives  word  whenever  a  school 
record  is  issued  to  a  child  and  checks  up  all  records  with  the  reports 
of  certificates  issued.  But  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities  visited 
no  regular  system  of  notifying  the  school  authorities  of  certificates 
granted  or  refused  was  found. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  children  do  not  stay  in  or 
return  to  school  during  periods  of  waiting  for  their  certificates,  and 
that  to  make  them  do  so  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  for  the 
attendance  officers.  Indeed,  only  a  rigid  follow-up  system  could 
prevent  children  from  absenting  themselves  from  school  after  they 
have  their  school  records.  And  such  a  system  would  seem  worth 
while  only  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  child 
passed  directly  from  the  school  into  some  sort  of  profitable  work. 
But  if  it  were  once  determined  that  the  child  had  to  have  a  job  as 
well  as  a  certificate  before  he  could  leave  school,  and  that  he  had  to 
keep  a  job  or  else  return  to  school,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  educate 
children  and  parents  to  the  idea  that  the  school  record  and  the  promise 
of  employment  were  both  prerequisites  to  an  employment  certificate 
and  that  such  a  promise  was  a  prerequisite  to  leaving  school. 

Another  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  children  who  wish  or  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  stay  at  home  to  help  in  nongainful  ways.  The 
law  provides  that  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any 
child  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  *  and  that  a  child  regularly 
employed  imder  an  employment  certificate  in  a  city  or  school  district 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  sub6ec.  1.    For  the  test  of  this  section  see  p.  17!. 
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having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  or  regularly  employed  elsewhere 
under  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance.*  Another  section  says  that  to  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance  a  child  must  be  "regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service.''^ 

There  is  evidence  that  in  many  places  "any  useful  employment  or 
service"  is  interpreted  to  mean  housework  or  chores  at  home;  that 
children  are  often  permitted  to  stay  at  home  for  such  work  on  school- 
record  certificates;  and  that  their  "employment"  varies  all  the  way 
from  household  drudgery  to  idleness.  UntU  the  fall  of  1913,  when 
the  law  was  amended,  this  was  the  interpretation  in  Rochester;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  every  child  between  14 
and  16  must  be  in  possession  of  an  employment  certificate  or  be  in 
school.  In  Rochester,  therefore,  as  would  be  expected,  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  employment  certificates  are  regidarly 
granted  in  a  given  time  as  the  number  of  school  records  issued  by 
all  the  pubUc,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  From  September  1, 
1913,  to  Jidy  1,  1914,  for  example,  1,315  employment  certificates  and 
only  about  762  pabUc-school  records  were  issued,  the  remaining  cer- 
tificates being  granted  on  records  from  private  and  parochial  schools. 
In  Albany,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period  only  299  em- 
ployment certificates  but  483  pubUc-school  records  were  issued;  and 
in  Troy,  from  October  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  the  reports  showed  131 
certificates  and  137  pubUc-school  records.  As  in  both, Albany  and 
Troy  a  considerable  number  of  children  with  parochial-school  records 
must  have  been  granted  certificates,  it  is  evident  that  many  children 
in  these  cities  secure  school  records  who  do  not  at  once  secure  cer- 
tificates or  enter  any  gainful  employment.  These  children  may  later 
go  to  work  illegaUy. 

Staying  at  home  on  a  school  record  alone  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
compulsory  education  law  in  any  city  or  school  district  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  or  over,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  smaller  places 
if  a  child  can  show  he  is  engaged  "in  any  useful  employment  or  serv- 
ice." A  child  who  holds  an  employment  certificate  anywhere  in 
the  State  may  stay  out  of  school  to  work  at  home  as  well  as  in  a 
gainful  occupation. 

As  for  unemployed  children,  or  those  who  hold  certificates  but  are 
not  at  work,  though  the  compulsory  education  law  requires  that  such 
children  shall  be  in  school,  the  certificate  law  contains  no  provision 
which  could  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  When  a 
child  has  left  the  office  of  the  department  of  health  with  his  employ- 
ment certificate  he  is  still  responsible  to  two  officials,  the  factory 
inspector  if  he  is  employed  and  the  attendance  officer  if  he  is  not 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  624.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
^Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
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employed;  but  in  both  cases  the  oflGlcer  has  to  catch  the  child  before 
he  can  exercise  in  any  effective  way  his  authority.  Unless  a  factory 
inspector  or  an  attendance  officer  happens  to  come  his  way  the  child 
is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases — ^work  in  any  occupation,  legal  or  illegal,  or 
loaf  on  the  streets.  He  carries  his  Ucense  to  work  in  liis  pocket  and, 
if  he  finds  a  job,  gives  it  to  his  employer  to  keep  until  he  quits,  when 
he  may  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  or  may  carry  it  to  another  employer. 
No  pubUc  authority  is  notified  when  he  begins  work  or  when  he  stops, 
and  no  pubhc  authority  knows  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing.  If  an 
attendance  officer  challenges  him  on  the  street,  he  produces  his  certifi- 
cate and  claims  to  be  himting  for  work;  and  generally  the  attendance 
officer  teUs  him  merely  that  if  he  does  not  find  a  job  soon  he  must 
return  to  school.  But  the  attendance  officer  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing when  or  where  or  whether  he  finds  work.  In  New  York  City  the 
bureau  of  attendance  attempts  to  see  that  when  a  child  receives 
a  certificate  he  goes  to  work,  but  it  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  long 
he  continues  to  work,  whether  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  other  cities  where  the  child  must  have  a  job  before 
securing  a  certificate.  In  other  words,  the  child,  when  he  leaves  the 
health  office  with  his  certificate,  has  practically  escaped  from  any 
effective  supervision  by  the  school  authorities  who  up  to  that  time 
have  bounded  his  horizon. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  provision  for  knowing  when  children  are 
out  of  work,  imemployed  children  are  sometimes  returned  to  school 
by  vigilant  attendance  officers.  In  New  York  City  a  special  contir^ 
uation  class  for  unemployed  boys  is  maintained  in  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  most  of  the  boys  attending  are  over  16  years  of  age 
and  attendance  is  voluntary.  In  Buffalo  unemployed  boys  under  16 
are  sometimes  put  in  the  special  employment-certificate  class.  But 
outside  of  the  first-class  cities  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered  that 
an  employment  certificate  is  itself  a  Ucense  to  stay  out  of  school,  and 
in  the  other  cities  investigated  no  attempt  is  made  to  return  unem- 
ployed children  to  school.  Whatever  effort  is  exerted  anywhere  to 
return  an  unemployed  child  is  perfimctory,  because  the  attendance 
officers  know  that  if  they  take  such  a  case  into  court  the  judge  is 
almost  certain  to  hold  that  the  child  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  himt  for  work  and  that  a  violation  of  school  attendance  under 
such  circumstances  is  purely  technical. 

Proper  provision  for  the  imemployed  child  in  the  school  system 
would,  of  course,  make  it  much  easier  as  well  as  better  worth  while  to 
send  such  children  back  to  schooL  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  permitting  these  children  to  stay  out  of  school  is  a  plain  and 
direct  violation  of  the  law  which  says  that,  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance,  the  child  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  not  only  hold 
a  certificate  but  must  be  **  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any 
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useful  emidoyment  or  service.''  ^  If  the  law  is  to  be  enforced,  the 
I»x>hlem  of  the  unemployed  child  must  be  faced.' 

Industrial  inspection  is  at  best  an  incomplete  method  of  enforcing 
a  child-labor  law.  Children  move  so  often  from  place  to  place  that 
no  reasonable  frequ^icy  of  inspection  is  a  guaranty  against  illegal 
employment.  In  New  York  State  experience  has  shown  that  an 
inspector  himself  must  see  a  child  working  ill^ally  to  have  an 
adequate  basis  for  prosecution.  In  large  establishments  inspectors 
do  not  have  time  to  look  up  each  child  and  find  his  certificate,  but 
can  make  a  test  only  of  a  sample  of  the  children  who  appear  to  be 
under  16  years  of  age.  The  child's  signature  on  the  certi£cate,  how- 
ever,  is  a  help  in  identification  and  assists  the  inspectors  in  their 
work. 

One  of  the  important  problems  of  inspection  is,  of  course,  what 
action  to  take  when  a  child  is  found  who  is  suspected  to  be  imder  16 
but  claims  to  be  over  that  age.  If  the  inspector  challenges  the  ages 
of  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  an  estabhshment  it  not  only 
antagonizes  the  employer  toward  the  child-labor  law  but  is  hkely  to 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  children  who  later  may  be  foimd  to  be  over 
16  and  l^ally  employed.  It  is  because  of  this  danger  of  unnecessary 
hardship  to  the  child,  as  well  as  to  secure  evidence  of  violation,  that 
inspectors  in  doubtful  cases  themselves  often  undertake  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  ages  of  the  children  instead  of  serving  the  legal  notice 
which  requires  that  the  employer  within  10  days  either  furnish  such 
evidence  or  discharge  the  child.  In  any  event  it  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  inspector  whether  or  not  the  age  of  any 
child  is  challenged. 

One  hindrance  to  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  indeed,  is  lack  of 
any  uniform  provision  for  issuing  statements  of  age  to  children  over 
16.  In  New  York  City  such  statements  of  age  are  issued,  but 
nowhere  else  in  the  State  is  there  any  provision  for  documentary 
evidence  of  the  ages  of  children  who  are  over  16.  The  simplest  way 
to  prevent  an  employer's  evading  the  law  by  hiring  a  child  whom  he 
states  he  believes  to  be  over  16  and  discharging  the  child  when  the 
inspector  challenges  the  age  is  to  require  employers  to  keep  on  file 
for  older  children,  perhaps  for  all  minors,  statements  of  age  issued 
by  some  responsible  agency  upon  the  same  evidence  of  age  as  is  re- 
quired for  an  employment  certificate.  Inspectors  could  then  demand 
either  employment  certificates  or  statements  of  age  for  all  children 
up  to  whatever  age  might  be  determined  upon  as  Ukely  to  cover  all 

1  Edacatlon  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 

s  It  bag  been  soggeeted  in  New  York  City,  first,  that  employers  be  required  to  send  to  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance a  notice  of  termination  of  employment  for  each  child;  second,  that  attendance  officers  inspect  monthly 
all  places  of  employment  and  check  up  the  lists  of  children  to  see  what  children  have  left  and  to  force  an 
explanation  from  employers  who  fail  to  report  the  names  of  children  who  have  left  their  employ ;  and,  third, 
that  as  a  farther  means  of  discovering  changes  of  employment  made  by  children  employers  be  required  to 
enter  on  the  back  of  each  employment  certificate  before  returning* it  to  the  child  the  dates  of  beginning  and 
of  tmnlnatlng  employment,  the  character  of  the  work,  and  their  own  names  and  addresses. 
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suspicions  cases.  But  if  an  employer  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for 
knowing  the  age  of  any  child  employed  and  if  instead  of  merely 
being  required  to  dischai^e  the  child  he  is  penalized  when  one  is 
found  without  a  certificate,  employers  themselves  will  desire  such 
certificates  of  age  as  a  means  of  self-protection. 

Though  probably  children  under  14  are  not  often  employed  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  York  State,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  certificate  law  may  be  violated  frequently  and  in  all  places 
by  two  classes  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age;  first,  new- 
comers to  the  State,  especially  foreigners;  and  second,  other  children 
who  have  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  by  securing 
employment  certificates  but  who  try  to  avoid  the  legal  disabilities  of 
their  age  by  pretending  to  be  over  16.  As  one  of  the  supervising 
inspectors  says:  "A  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  fre- 
quently fails  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  an  employment  certificate  or 
even  states  that  he  has  none  and  represents  himself  to  the  employer 
as  over  16  years  of  age.  He  may  claim  to  be  imable  to  secure  a  birth 
certificate,  school  record,  or  record  of  any  kind  by  which  to  identify 
himself  or  estabUsh  his  age  in  order  to  work  longer  hours,  obtain 
higher  wages,  or  be  allowed  employment  on  machinery.  When  such 
cases  are  f  oxmd  by  the  inspector  the  only  option  the  inspector  has,  in 
justice  to  the  employer,  is  to  require  proof  of  age  or  dismiss  the  child 
within  10  days  of  notice,  the  result  being  in  most  cases  that  the  child 
hires  out  at  some  other  establishment  and  awaits  detection  again/'  ^ 

Except  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in 
first  and  second  class  cities  there  was  foimd  no  industrial  inspection 
in  the  places  visited,  and  only  school-attendance  officers,  who  are  at 
best  httle  interested  in  what  occurs  during  vacations  and  outside  of 
school  hours,  concern  themselves  with  the  employment  of  children. 
The  labor  law,  in  fact,  does  not  provide  for  supervision  by  any  central 
agency  over  the  inspection  of  mercantile  establishments  in  other  cities 
and  in  villages  of  3,000  or  over,  and  the  State  department  of  labor  has 
no  more  authority  to  demand  that  such  inspection  be  made  than  has 
the  State  department  of  health.  For  inspection  of  mercantile  estab- 
Ushments  in  villages  of  less  than  3,000  no  legal  provision  whatever 
exists.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  outside  of  first  and  second 
class  cities  httle  is  known  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children 
anywhere  except  in  factories. 

Summary, — Lack  of  uniformity  between  cities  due  to  lack  of  State- 
wide supervision  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  the  New 
York  child-labor  laws  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  strong  or 
weak  features  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  spite  of  repetitions  and 
even  contradictions  and  ambiguities  in  the  law,  the  standard  set  is 
high;  the  evidence  of  age  required  seems  adequate;  the  physical  ex- 

1  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  1913,  p.  47. 
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amination  must  show  not  only  that  the  child  is  in  ''sound  health''  but 
that  he  is  physicaUy  able  to  do  the  work  proposed ;  and  the  require- 
ment of  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  ^  is  an  unusualljr  high  educa- 
tional standard  for  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  a  large  industrial  State. 

Hiese  standards  probably  are  as  rigidly  enforced  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  many  places,  including  New  York  City,  which 
contains  more  than  half  the  working  children  of  the  State,  and  where 
the  foreign  element  makes  the  problem  particularly  difficult.  New 
York  State  had  in  1910,  however,  over  60,000  working  children,  and, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  most  of  the  cities  included  in  this  study  the 
methods  of  administration  in  use  were  found  to  have  both  good  and 
bad  features.  If  all  three  of  the  first-class  cities,  where  private 
agencies  have  done  much  to  secure  efficient  enforcement,  were  assumed 
to  have  developed  the  best  possible  methods  imder  existing  laws, 
the  fact  would  still  have  to  be  faced  that  in  1910  New  York  State  had 
over  18,000  working  children  14  and  15  years  of  age — not  far  from 
double  the  entire  number  of  gainfully  employed  children  in  Connecticut 
in  that  year — scattered  among  second  and  third  class  cities  and 
towns  and  villages  and  protected  only  by  the  methods,  sometimes 
good  and  sometimes  bad,  in  use  in  these  smaller  places.  Even  if  all 
the  children  working  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  all  those  working 
in  personal  and  domestic  service  outside  of  the  first-class  cities  are 
deducted,  New  York  State  in  1910  had  over  10,000  children  at  work 
in  other  gainful  occupations  elsewhere  than  in  first-class  cities — 
about  the  same  number  as  were  engaged  in  all  gainful  occupations 
in  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut.  All  these  children,  as  well  as 
those  in  first-^lass  cities,  are  dependent  for  protection  upon  the  State 
child-labor  laws  and  their  efficient  enforcement. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  one  city  the  administrative  machinery  breaks 
down  at  one  point  and  in  another  city  at  another  point.  In  some 
places  parents'  affidavits  are  regularly  taken  as  evidence  of  age;  in 
some  the  physical  examination  is  merely  perfimctory;  and  in  some 
the  sixth-grade  requirement  is  sometimes  nullified  in  practice  by  shov- 
ing children  up  in  grades  and  by  other  means.  In  short,  the  lack  of 
carefid  supervision  by  any  central  office  means  that  the  high  legal 
standards  set  for  entering  industry  are  so  xmevenly  enforced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  one  imif ormly  strong  feature  of  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  need  in  New  York,  therefore,  is 
machinery  for  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  State  on  three 
points:  f^t,  evidence  of  age;  second,  physical  condition;  and  third, 
educational  attainments.  Under  the  present  system  such  uniformity 
can  be  secured  only  by  cooperation  among  throe  separate  departments 

» Thb  proyiskm  has  been  amended  by  Acts  of  1910,  ch.  404.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  pp.  133-133. 
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dealing  with  health,  labor,  and  education.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
situation,  moreover,  is  that,  though  the  health  department  has  juris- 
diction over  evidence  of  age,  the  labor  department  practically 
determines  the  minimum  number  of  points  to  be  covered  in  physical 
examinations  given  by  health  officers.  If  health  officers  are  to  issue 
employment  certificates,  it  certainly  would  seem  more  logical  for  the 
State  department  of  health  to  supervise  not  only  evidence  of  age,  which 
rests  upon  vital  statistics,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  physical  ex- 
amination. The  isstung  officers  should  also  have  power  to  give  all 
children  an  educational  test  stdted  to  the  grade  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  attained,  and  some  central  authority — ^most  reasonably 
the  State  department  of  education — should  determine  the  character 
of  test  to  be  given. 

The  need  for  greater  centralization  is  further  shown  by  the  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  various  agencies  which  at  present  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law.  No  systematic  plan  of  reporting 
between  the  department  of  labor  and  the  school  authorities  exists 
anywhere  in  the  State.  When  an  inspector  orders  an  employer  to 
dischai^e  a  child  or  orders  a  child  who  is  working  illegally  to  return  to 
school,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  child  actually 
returns.  The  inspector's  authority  ends  with  seeing  that  the  em- 
ployer discharges  the  child.  In  other  words,  the  department  of  labor 
has  authority  only  over  the  employment  of  children.  In  New  York 
City  for  a  few  years  the  department  of  labor  regularly  reported  to  the 
compulsory-education  department  the  names  of  children  foxmd  work- 
ing illegally;  but  many  of  them  proved  to  be  working  only  on  Satur- 
days or  ufter  school  hours,  and  as  the  department  of  labordidnotknow 
whether  or  not  children  reported  were  followed  up  and  returi^ed  to 
school  the  "plan  was  finally  dropped.  At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion, when  a  child  found  illegally  employed  by  an  inspector  anywhere 
in  the  State  was  discharged,  he  was  allowed — because  of  this  lack, 
in  the  laws  themselves  or  in  their  administration,  of  provision  for 
following  him  up — to  sUp  from  imder  the  protection  of  any  law. 
Greater  cooperation  among  the  various  agencies  could  remove  many 
of  the  present  evils,  but  such  cooperation  is  difficult  both  to  arrange 
and  to  maintain  in  effect.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  evib 
of  the  present  system  seems  to  be  centralization  of  authority  over  the 
administration  of  child-labor  laws  in  some  State  agency  which  can 
supervise  the  work  of  aU  the  local  agencies  concerned  and  can  itself 
be  held  rigidly  to  accoimt  for  its  responsibiUties  toward  the  children 
of  the  State. 

Even  with  thorough  enforcement,  however,  such  a  law  as  that  of 
New  York,  imder  which  children  who  are  at  work  on  certificates  are 
released  from  all  supervision  except  the  infrequent  visits  of  inspec- 
tors, does  not  offer  adequate  protection  to  young  wage  earners  in  the 
first  years  of  their  worlang  Uves. 
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APPLICATION  OF  LAWS. 

The  child-labor  laws  of  New  York  State  are  complex  and  verbose. 
Many  sections  overlap  each  other  in  content.  Sometimes  this  over- 
lapping involves  merely  useless  repetition,  but  sometimes  it  involves 
real  or  apparent  contradiction.  *Five  long  sections  are  repeated, 
practically  word  for  word,  applying  in  one  case  to  employment  in 
lactones  and  in  the  other  case  to  employment  in  mercantile  and  other 
establishments  in  cities  having  3 ,000  or  more  inhabitants.*  The  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  in  relation  to 
child  labor  are  scattered  through  at  least  six  dinerent  sections.'  The 
labor  law  says  that  school  records  shall  be  *  'signed  by  the  principal  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  chila  has  attended,''  • 
while  the  education  law,  which  takes  precedence  merely  because 
more  recently  amended,  says  that  they  snail  be  signed — 

**a  In  a  city  of  the  nrst  class  by  tne  principal  or  chief  executive 
of  a  school. 

**6  In  all  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  only. 

*^c  In  all  other  school  districts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school.''  * 

The 'greatest  degree  of  complexity,  however,  appears  only  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  exact  appKcation  of  the  minimum- 
age  and  employment-certificate  provisions — the  comer  stone  upon 
^mich  rests  the  entire  structure  oi  child-labor  legislation. 

No  single  minimum-age  or  employment-certificate  law  applies  to 
all  places  of  employment  in  all  localities  and  at  all  times.  Instead, 
five  sections  of  the  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  apply  to 
dififerent  industries,  or  to  places  of  mflferent  sizes,  or  only  to  the  time 
when  schools  are  in  session.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
exact  application  of  each  of  these  sections. 

1  Labor  Law.  sees.  71, 72, 73, 75, 76,  and  sees.  162, 163, 164, 166, 166,  and  167.    For  the  t«xt  of  these  sections 
Bee  pp.  120-12^  124. 
*  Labor  Law,  sees.  43, 56, 50, 76, 167,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  116, 118, 119, 122, 124. 
s  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122. 124. 
« Educatloii  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  12S. 
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The  minimum  age  of  14  applies  to  employment,  first,  in  any  place 
in  the  State  in  factories  at  any  time;  ^  second,  in  cities  and  villages 
having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  in  mercantile  establishments, 
business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  theaters  and  otner  places  of  amusement,  bowling  aUejs, 
barber  shops,  and  shoe-polishing  establishments,  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles,  or  messages,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  articles  at  any  time;^  and  fliird^  anywhere  in 
the  State  *'in  any  business  or  service  whatever''  during  ^*any  part 
of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  distnct  or  city  in 
which  the  child  resides  are  in  session."  *  But  the  section  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  employment  under  14  in  factories  specifically  pro- 
vides that  *' nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  a  person  engas^ed 
in  fanning  from  permitting  his  children  to  do  farm*^work  fo?  fim 
upon  his  farm;''  and  also  that  ^'boys  over  the  age  of  12  years  may 
be  employed  in  gathering  produce,  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in 
any  one  day,  subject  to  the  requirements"  of  the  education  law.*  The 
employer  is  responsible  for  violation  of  any  minimum-age  require- 
ment. 

Employment  certificates  are  required  of  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  for  employinent,  first,  in  any  place  in  the  State  in  fac- 
tories,* mercantile  establishments,  business  or  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  apartment  nouses,  and  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;*  second,  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  in  any  occupation;'  and  third,  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  in  theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  and  shoe-polishing 
estabUshments,  in  the  distribution  of  articles  otner  than  merchandise 
and  messages,  and  in  the  sale  of  articles.*  In  addition,  school-record 
certificates  are  required  for  employment  of  children  14  to  16  years 
of  age  in  any  occupation  and  in  any  place  where  employment  certifi- 
cates are  not  required,*  i.  e.,  in  places  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants 
in  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber 
shops,  shoe-polishing  establishments,  in  the  distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  articles  other  than  merchandise  or  messages,  and  in  the 
distribution  or  sale  of  articles;  and  anywhere  outside  of  first  and 
second  class  cities  in  anv  occupation  whatever  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, except  that  in  places  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  children  must 
hold  employment  certificates  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  school 
attendance.  It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  children  employed 
by  peddlers  or  in  places  of  amusement  in  the  smaller  cities  are  not 
required  to  hold  employment  but  only  school-record  certificates.  The 
principal  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  amusement  resorts, 

■    J  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

«  Education  Law,  sec.  620,  subsec.  1.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126.  In  order  to  receive  their 
full  apportionment  of  public  mcmeys  all  schools  must  be  in  session  at  least  180  days.  Education  Law,  see. 
492  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  511. 

<  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  sec  p.  120. 

ft  Labor  Law,  sec.  70;  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsecs.  2  and  3.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  se''  pp.  120^ 
126. 

«  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsecs.  2  and  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  136. 

'  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsec.  3.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126.  Cities  of  the  first  clan  have  a 
population  of  175,000  or  more;  cities  of  the  second  class,  a  population  of  between  50,000  and  175,000;  cities  of 
the  third  class,  a  i>opulation  of  less  than  50,000;  villages  may  vary  widely  in  population;  towns  are  munici- 
pal corporations  comprishig  the  inhabitants  within  their  boundaries.  The  village  is  a  part  of  the  town 
but  the  city  is  not.    Towns  have  no  stipulated  population  In  New  York  State. 

*  Lskhof  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

»  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  136. 
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including  dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  etc.,  are  frequently  situated  in 
small  suburbs  of  lai^e  cities.  The  occupations  not  mentioned 
would  include,  of  course,  domestic  work — ^for  example,  nurse  maid; 
farm  work,  such  as  picking  fruit;  and  other  miscellaneous  oc- 
cupations. Though  the  majority  of  employers  and  of  children 
are  covered  by  the  employment-certificate  provisions  there  appear 
to  be  many  for  whom  only  school-record  certificates  are  required. 

The  first  thing  discovered  in  examining  the  various  sections  of  the 
law  is  that  the  minimum  age  for  emplovment  and  the  ages  when 
either  employment  or  school-record  certificates  are  required  do  not 
exactly  dovetail  because  thev  do  not  apply  to  exactlv  the  same  places 
of  employment.  For  a  child  under  16  to  stay  out  oi  school  anywhere 
for  any  purpose  he  must  have  some  form  of  certificate.^  For  employ- 
ment out  of  school  hours  or  during  school  vacations,  however,  three 
out  of  the  five  sections  relating  to  employment  certificates,  each  of 
which  has  a  different  appUcation,  provide  only  for  issuing  certificates 
to  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  therefore  make  no  provision 
for  children  under  14  who,  nevertheless,  may  be  employed  in  certain 
places  during  school  vacations.  The  section  of  the  labor  law  relating 
to  factories,  for  example,  specifically  permits  boys  over  12  to  be  em- 
ployed in  gathering  produce.  If  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  such 
a  boy  apparently  might  be  required  to  have  an  employment  certifi- 
cate ^  whether  working  during  vacation  or  during  the  term  that  schools 
were  in  session;  but  ii  between  12  and  14 — the  very  period  when  it  is 
most  important  to  prove  that  he  is  actually  of  an  age  to  be  legally 
employed — ^nothing  in  the  law  appears  to  prevent  his  working  during 
vacations  without  any  documentary  evidence  of  the  legality  of  his 
employment.'  Moreover,  no  minimum  age  is  fixed  ana  no  form  of 
employment  certificate  is  required  during  school  vacations  for  chil- 
dren under  14  for  any  occupation  or  in  any  place  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  labor  law — i.  e.,  (1)  employment  anywhere  in  the  State 
in  factories*  and  (2)  employment  in  cities  of  over  3,000  inhabitants 
in  mercantile  establishments,  business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  apartment  houses,  theaters  or  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  shoe-poHshing  establishments, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles,  or  mes- 
sages, or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles.*  In  the  former  case 
the  child  who  can  gather  produce  during  vacation  without  a  certificate 
from  the  time  he  is  12  until  he  is  14,  apparentlv  may  have  to  obtain  a 
certificate,  even  for  vacation  work,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  14.  In  the 
latter  case,  too,  the  child  who  from  the  time  he  is  phvsicaliy  capable 
of  any  useful  labor  until  he  is  14  can  be  legally  employed  without  a 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  624.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 

*  Such  a  case  Is  not  covered  (1)  by  Labor  Law,  sec.  70,  because  this  section  requires  certificates  only  for 
children  "between  the  ages  of  14  and  16";  (2)  by  Labor  Law,  sec.  162,  because  this  type  of  employment  is 
not  mentioned  as  covered  by  this  section,  and  even  if  it  could  by  any  stretch  be  considered  to  oe  covered, 
this  section  applies  only  to  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  over  3,000;  (3)  by  Education  Law. 
sec  626,  because  this  section  requires  certificates  only  for  children  "between  14  and  16  years  of  ase  ";  (4) 
by  Education  Law,  sec.  624,  bemise  this  section  applies  onlyto  school  attendance,  and  therefore  does  not 
cover  vacatioQ  employment;  or  (5)  by  Education  Law,  sec.  621,  ior  both  of  the  two  last-given  reasons.  A 
child  under  14  is  not  exempted  from  school  attendance,  even  for  employment,  and  Education  Law. 
sec.  626,  subsec.  1,  makes  it  iUeeal  to  employ  a  child  "in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  for  any  part  of 
the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  at  city  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  session." 
This  appears  to  make  it  illegal  to  employ  any  child  under  14  after  school  hours  while  sdiool  is  in  session, 
and  therefore  restricts  their  empl03rment  to  school  vacations. 

*  T<abor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 

^  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 
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certificate  during  the  lon^  school  vacations — in  some  noufactory 
occupations  anywhere  and  in  anj  nonfactory  occupation  in  a  eoia- 
munity  which  has  less  than  3^000  mhabitants — ^apparently  has  to  ob- 
tain some  kind  of  a  certificate  for  such  work  ait^  he  oeoames  14 
years  of  »ge,^ 

An  analysis^  of  ib^  exact  application  of  the  sections  of  the  labor  and 
edueati(m  laws'  which  requu'e  certificates  for  employment  or  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  increases  rather  than  decreases  the  complexity.  To  discover 
for  what  occupations,  in  what  localities,  and  at  what  times  such  a 
child  must  have  either  an  emidoyment  certificate  or  a  school-rec<»'d 
certificate  requires  the  careful  consideration  of  four  diffeareni  places 
of  employment  or  groups  of  such  places/  four  classes  of  locauties,* 
and  two  elements  of  tune.®  Hiese  provisions  are  contained  in  five 
sepMLrate  sections  of  two  distinct  laws. 

Of  these  five  sections  only  two  apply  to  the  same  places  of  «nploy- 
ment  and  the  same  localities  at  the  same  times,  and  even  these  two 
dififer  somewhat  in  their  requirements.^  One  section  of  the  labor 
law  '  applies  only  to  factories,  but  to  factories  anywhere  in  the  Stale. 
The  other  section  of  the  labor  law  applies  to  m^cantile  establishments 
and  to  a  list  of  oUier  places* — some  but  not  by  any  means  all  of 
which  are  covered  by  one  section  of  the  education  law.  In  other 
words,  the  places  of  employment  mentioned  in  the  section  of  the 
labor  law  referring  to  mercantile  establishments  must  be  divided  into 
two  fflroups,  one  oi  which  is  covered  b^  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  tne  labor  law  relating  to  factories  and  the  other  by  entirely 
different  requirements  m  the  education  law.  Moreover,  tli^ 
occupations  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  labor  law  constitute  a 
fourth  group  covered  only  by  the  education  law.^"  The  section  of 
the  labor  law  relating  to  mercantile  and  other  establishments  "  does 
not  apply  to  cities  and  villages  of  less  than  3,000  population;  two 
sections  of  the  education  law  "  create  differences  between  cities  and 

>  Doubt  is  thrown  upon  this  interpretation.  how«Ter,  br  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  sec  036  of  th&  e&O' 

ment  d  a  cfaiki  under  14  "in  uty  basmess  or  service  whatever  "  only  daring  "any  part  o(  tlie  term  durtoc 
whichthepobfiearitoolsoftbedfatrict  or  e^bi  which  tbo  child  resides  are  In  sesBtoe."  Thot^lntte 
sttbsectiooa  rotating  toeertificateftBomentiop  fa  made  of  this limitatioa  to  scbooiterais^  it  might  be  atgwd 
tliat  this  flmt  proinsion  limited  the  application  of  the  entire  section. 

*  The  nsnlts  of  such  aa  analysis  are  prassBted  in  tabular  form  OB  tils  diart  facing  n.  ItZ 

*  I^bor  Law,  sees.  70  and  162;  Education  Law^saca.  621, 634,  and  626.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  sea 
pp.  120,  IM.  IS,  126. 

«(t)  Factories;  (2>  msreaatfle  estabUahmenta^  bmrtnasi  efllccs,  telsgraph  offioss,  restaurants,  hntsii, 
apar^noit  houses,  distribution  or  transmissfcm  of  merchandise  or  messages;  (Z)  theaters  or  other  piaras 
at  anuKsment,  bowliac  alleys,  barber  shops,  sho»p<rtishiag  estabiishiaitws,  distiftgticp  or  trawtniiHihB 
of  articles  other  than  merchandise  or  messages,  distribution  or  sale  of  articles;  and  (4)  other  occupatioBS^ 

*  (UCaiesofthe  first  and  second  classes;  and  <9)eitiss  or  sdMttidistrJctsfaBTfag  over  5,000^  (S>froB9,in 
to  &pa^  and  (4)  under  3,000  inhabitants. 

s  Employment  (I )  during  school  hours  and  (2)  outside  of  school  hours. 

'Education  Law,  sees.  6ai  and  624.  For  the  t*xt  of  these  sectiOM  see  pp^  ia»»  126.  The  first  of  thssessa- 
t  ions  provides  that  every  child  must  attend  school,  and  the  second  that  evwy  person  in  parentalrelaiioD  to 
a  child  must  send  the  child  to  school.  These  twoseetiooa  bothdisCingulih  between  (1 )  children  restding  in 
cities  or  sdiool  districts  having  a  peculation  of  5,000  or  more  and  employteg  a  superinteBdent  of  scboais^ 
and  (2)  chiklreM  residing  elsewhere.  For  tha  fiist  claaa  of  chfldren  tha  provisiflos  olthe  two  sartfama  an 
practically  the  samsr  that  cfaSdren  from  14  to  16  jaars  of  age  must  attend  school  nnkss  they  have  employ 
ment  oertlficatea  and  are  regularly  employed.  They  are  worded  difllBrsnUy,  howevar.  ^or  tka  ascoad 
dass  of  ckildrai— those  livh^  in  cities  or  school  distn'cta  having  less  than  ILOQO  fnfiaWtants  tfce  flog 
section  provides  far  exemption  from  school  attendance  If  "reguurtv  and  tawfuHy  encaged  is  any  usefM 
eiiR>loymeat  or  serviea,''  and  the  second  reiiuirea  for  such  exemption  either  an  empiuyment  oertifBcate 
and  regular  employment  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  estaWishmsnt,  twininsss  or  UHtbfftfhetReetfaitauMWBAf 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distributioa  or  transaisBion  of  m»chandise  or  meesagee;  or  efee  aseiK» 
■eoord  certificate  and  regular  employmei^  in  some  other  occtq)atfa)n  or  pisce. 

'  Labor  Law,  sec  70.    For  the  text  of  thiisectioa  seep.  136w 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  sectkm  see  p.  124. 

>•  Educati<m  Law,  sees.  621, 624,  and  626.    For  tha  taxi  of  these  sections  sse  pp.  12&,ia6^ 

u  Labor  Law.  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  sea  p.  124. 

u  Education  Law,  sees.  621  and  624.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 136. 
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school  districts  of  iindor  5,000  population  and  those  of  5,000  and  over; 
and  the  third  section  of  the  education  law*  establishes  for  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  different  requirements  from  those  for  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Finally,  two  sections  of  the  education  law  ^  relate  only 
to  school  attendance  and  therefore  do  not  affect  vacation  employment 
or  employment  before  or  after  school  hours,  while  the  third  section 
of  the  eaucation  law  and  both  sections  of  the  labor  law^  relate  to 
employment  at  any  time. 

Careful  analysis  makes  the  law  finally  comprehensible,  as  it  brings 
out  the  fact  that  everywhere  in  the  State  a  cnild  between  14  and  16 
must  have  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate,  and 
that  ''regular  employment"  is  required  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance — in  otner  words,  such  a  child  must  be  either  at  school  or 
at  work  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  This  fact  does  not,  how- 
ever, obviate  the  practical  disadvantages — especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enforcement— of  laws  so  compUcated  that  their  exact 
application  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nor  are  these  disadvantages 
ODviated  by  the  fact  that,  if  overlapping  provisions  apparently  re- 
quiring both  employment  and  school-record  certificates  are  overlooked 
on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  can  be  i^ored  as  themselves  pre- 
requisites to  obtaining  the  former,  it  is  possible  after  careful  study  to 
discover  where  and  at  what  times  employment  certificates,  and  where 
and  at  what  times  only  school-record  certificates  are  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  diildren  from  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

1  Ednotttlaa  lA w^,  sec  020.    Fortb»te:KtortIiii0eettoa8Mp.  120. 

*  Educatioa  Law,  sees.  621  and  024.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125. 126. 

<  Lotxir  Law,  sees.  70, 162;  Education  Law,  sec.  036.    For  the  text  ol  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 134, 120. 
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In  effect  Jan.  1, 1910. 

Note,  — \The  dutiea,  authority,  and  power m  relating  to  the  enforeement  of  iabor  tawe  her9» 
tofore  exercised  by  the  commiamioner  of  labor,  the  deputy  oommieeioner  of  lab€>r,  and  thm 
indumtrial  board,  have  been  tranmferred  by  chapter  C74  of  the  Acte  of  1S15  to  the  indumtriml 
commimmion,  in  every  caee  the  new  enforcing  authority  hoe  been  indicated  in  thm  taxi  bg 
an  insertion  in  brackets,  the  former  enforcing  powers  being  omitted,] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Tertns  used  in  labor  laws. — Employee.  The  term  "employee,"  when  used  in  this 
chapter,  means  a  mechanic,  wortingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire. 

Employer.  The  term  *' employer^"  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  the  person 
employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  Uie  owner,  piopnetor, 
agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate. 

Factory;  work  for  a  factory.  The  term  factory,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  shall 
be  construed  to  include  any  mill,  workshop,  or  other  manufacturing  or  business 
establishment  and  all  buildings,  sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used  for  or  in  con- 
nection therewith,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor,  except  d^ 
dock  plants  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ships,  and  except  power  houses,  generating 
plants,  bams,  storage  houses,  sheds  and  other  structures  owned  or  operated  by  a 
public  service  corporation,  other  than  construction  or  repair  diops,  subject  to  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  public  service  commission  under  the  public  service  commission 
law.  Work  shall  be  deemed  to  be  done  for  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  thia  chapter 
whenever  it  is  done  at  any  place,  upon  the  work  of  a  factory  or  upon  any  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  prodiict  of  tne  factory,  whether  under  contract  or  arrangement 
with  any  person  in  charge  of  or  connected  with  such  factory  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  contractors  or  other  third  persons. 

Mercantile  establishment.  The  term  ** mercantile  establishment,"  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale. 

Tenement  house.  The  term  *' tenement  nouse,"  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  wliich  is  either  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired 
out,  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three 
families  or  more  li\ang  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the 
premises,  and  includes  apartment  houses,  flat  houses  and  all  other  houses  so  occupied, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  building  on  the 
same  lot  with  any  such  tenement  house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter. 

Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  [industrial  commission], 
it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  [its]  deputies  or  a  deputy  acting  imder  [its]  direc- 
tion. [Consolidated  Laws  1909  volume  3  Labor  Chapter  31  article  1  section  2  as 
amended  by  1913  Chapter  529,  by  1914  Chapter  612,  and  by  1915  Chapter  650] 

Court  decision.^ A  factory  is  a  structure  or  plant  where  something  is  made  or  manufactured  from  raw 
or  partly  wrought  materials  into  forms  suitable  for  use.— Shannahan  v.  Empire  Engineering  CorporafUoD, 

Opink)n.— Departments  maintained  in  department  stores,  clothing  stores,  and  millinery  shops,  In  which 
articles  are  made  are  factories.— Attorney  General  (1913). 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Industrial  commission  to  be  head  of  the  department  of  labor. — There  shall  be  a  depart- 
ment of  labor,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the  industrial  commisaion.  *  *  *  [0  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  3  s  40  as  amended  by  1915  C  674] 

Powers  of  industrial  commission:  hindering  commissioners  or  their  deputies,  etc.,  pro- 
hibit^.—l.  The  commissioners,  deputy  commiaBioners,  secretary  and  other  officers 
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and  aaaifltants  of  the  commifiEdon  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters 
relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission. 

2.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  by  force  or  otherwise  the  com- 
missioners, deputy  commissioners,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  department 
of  labor  wnile  in  t^e  pOTformance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  ques- 
tions asked  by  such  omcers  or  employees  pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  refuse  them  admittance  to  any  place  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.    *    *    ♦    (C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  3  s  43  as  amended  by  1915  C  6741 

Powers  of  industrial  commission;  investigations y  etc. — The  commission  shall  nave 
pow^  to  make  investigations  concerning  and  report  upon  the  conditions  of  labor 
generally  and  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and  re&;ulations  of  the  commission.  Each  member  of 
the  commission  and  the  secretary  shaU  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affi- 
davits and  to  make  personal  inspections  of  all  places  to  which  this  chapter  applies. 
The  commission  ehsil  have  power  to  subpoena  and  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the  investigations  and 
inquiries  hereby  authorized,  and  to  examine  them  in  relation  to  any  matter  it  has 
power  to  investigate,  and  to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  who 
are  out  of  the  State  or  unable  to  attend  before  the  commission,  or  excused  from  attend- 
ance. [C  L  1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  3-a  s  61  as  added  by  1913  C  145  and  amended  by 
1915  C  674] 

Regulations  of  industrial  commission. — (1 )  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  make, 
amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  applying  such  provisions  to  specific  conditions  and  prescribing  means,  meth- 
ods and  practices  to  effectuate  such  provisions. 

(5)  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions  of  tliis  chapter. 

(6)  No  provision  of  this  chapter  specifically  conferring  power  on  the  commission  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  shall  limit  the  power  conferred  by  this  section.  [C  L  1909 
V  3  Labor  C  31  art  3-a  s  51-a  as  added  by  1915  C  674] 

Opinicm.— The  [Industrial  commission]  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  fof  the  safety  of  factories  more 
stringent  than  oorrespooding  provisions  of  the  Lai)or  Law.— Attorney  General  (1913). 

First  deptUy  industrial  commissioner  to  he  inspector  general;  bureau  of  inspection;  divi' 
sums. — Trie  bureau  of  inspection,  subject  to  tne  supervision  and  direction  of  the  [in- 
dustrial comnussion],  shall  have  charge  of  all  inspections  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  and  shallperform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by 
the  [industrial  commission].  The  first  deputy  [industrial  commissioner  J  shall  be  the 
inspector  general  of  the  State,  and  in  charge  of  this  bureau  subject  to  the  direction 
ana  supervision  of  the  [industrial  commission],  except  that  the  division  of  industrial 
hygiene  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  [industrial 
commission].  Such  bureau  shall  have  four  divisions  as  follows:  Factory  inspection, 
homework  inspection,  mercantile  inspection  and  industrial  hypiene.  There  shall  be 
such  other  divisions  in  such  bureau  as  the  [industrial  commission]  may  deem  necess- 
ary. In  addition  to  their  respective  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  such  divisions  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
the  [inaustaial  commission].  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913 
C  145)  8  53  as  amended  by  1913  0  145] 

AnpoirUm^ent  of  factory  and  mercantile  inspectors. — 1.  Factory  inspectors.  There 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than 
thirty  of  whom  shall  be  women^  Such  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  [indus- 
trial comimssion]  and  may  be  removed  by  Jit]  at  any  time.  The  inspectors  shall  be 
divided  into  seven  grades.  Inspectors  of  the  fij*st  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  ninety-five,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  himdred 
dollars;  inspectors  of  the  second  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  fifty, 
shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  Of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of 
the  third  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty-five,  shall  each  receive  an 
annual  Bsdary  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the  fourth  grade, 
of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  ten,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  and  shall  be  attached  to  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  and  act  as 
inveetigatora  in  such  division;  inspectors  of  the  fifth  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be 
not  more  than  nine^  one  of  whom  shall  be  able  to  speak  and  write  at  least  five  European 
lajiguagesin  addition  to  English,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  and  shall  act  as  supervising  inspectors;  inspectors  of  the  sixth 
grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman, 
shall  act  as  medical  inspectors  and  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
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five  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade,  oi  whom  there  shall  be  not  lem 
than  four,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  doihus; 
all  of  the  inspectors  of  the  sixth  grade  shaU  be  i^ysicians  duly  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  in  tne  State  of  New  York.  Of  the  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade  ooe  lAjdl 
be  a  physician  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ha 
shall  oe  the  chief  medical  inspecUur;  one  shall  be  a  chemical  engineer;  one  shall  be  m 
mechanical  engineer,  and  an  expert  in  ventilation  and  accident  porevention ;  and  one 
shall  be  a  dvif  engineer,  and  an  expert  in  fire  prevention  and  building  ccmstructioB. 

2.  Mercantile  inspectors.  The  [industrial  commission]  may  appoint  from  time  to 
time  not  more  than  twenty  mercantile  inspectors  not  less  than  four  of  whom  shall  be 
women  and  who  may  be  removed  by  [it]  at  any  time.  The  mercantile  inspectcssmi^ 
be  divided  into  three  grades  but  not  more  than  five  diall  be  of  the  third  gzmde.  Each 
mercantile  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  recdve  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars;  of  the  second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  doUan; 
and  of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  himdred  dollars.  [G  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  0 145)  s  54  as  amended  by  1913  0  145] 

Fcu^ory-inspection  dislncU;  appointment  of  chief  faciory  inspectors,  etc, — ^For  the  in- 
q)ection  of  factories,  there  shaU  be  two  in^>ection  districts  to  be  known  as  the  first 
fact(Hry  inq[)ection  district  and  the  second  Ubctory  inspection  district.  The  first  fac- 
tory inq>ection  district  shall  include  the  counties  of  New  York,  Bronx,  Kings,  Queena, 
Richmond,  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  The  second  factory  inspection  district  sluU  include 
all  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  Th^e  shall  be  two  chief  fact<»7  inspectors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  [industrial  commission]  and  who  may  be  removed  by  [it] 
at  an^  time  and  each  of  whom  ahall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  inspection  of  factories  in  each  factory  inspection  district  shall,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  (industrial  commission],  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  fac- 
tory inspector  assigned  to  such  district  by  the  [industrisd  commission].  The  [indus- 
trial commission]  may  designate  one  of  the  supervising  inspectors  as  assistant  chief 
factory  inspector  for  tne  first  district,  and  while  acting  as  such  assistant  chief  factoty 
inspector  he  shall  receive  an  additional  salary  of  ^ve  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
rC  L  1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  55  as  added  by  191S 
C  145] 

DtUiea  and  powen'of  induitrial  commisnon.  factory  inspectors^  etc. — ^1.  The  [indua- 
ion]  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ai'  ' "     '     ~ 


trial  commission]  shall,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  State  into  sub-districts^ 
one  factory  inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  to  each  sub-district  as  suparviaing  inspector, 
and  may  in  [its]  discretion  transfer  such  supervising  inspector  fiom  one  Bub-oistricl 
to  another;  [it]  shall  from  time  to  time,  assign  and  transfer  factory  incpectors  to  eac^ 
&ctory  in^>ection  district  and  to  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  inspectioB; 
pt]  may  assign  any  factory  inspector  to  inspect  any  iq)ecial  class  or  claasee  of  factoriea 
or  to  enf(^ce  any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  [it]  may  assign  any  one  or 
more  of  them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

2.  The  [industrial  cinnmission]  may  authorize  any  deputy  rinduetrial  commisBioDerl 
or  assistant  and  any  agent  or  inspector  in  the  department  oi  labor  to  act  as  a  factory 
inspector  with  the  full  power  and  authority  thereof. 

3.  The  [industrial  commission],  the  first  deputy  [industrial  commissionerl  and  his 
assistant  or  assistants,  and  every  factory  inspector  and  every  person  duly  author- 
ized pursuant  to  sub-division  two  of  this  section  may^  in  the  dischaige  of  [its  or]  hia 
duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  [it  or]  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to 
beheve  that  any  labor  is  bein^  p^ormed  therein. 

4.  The  [industrial  commission]  atiaXi  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and 
inspected  the  factories,  during  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  practicaUe,  and  shall 
cause  the  provisions  c^  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  ol  the  [industrial 
commission]  to  be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,^  by-law  or  regulation  relating  to  Stories,  ia 
addition  to  the  iHx>visions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewiUi,  may  be  o^ 
served  and  enforced  by  the  [indu^UiaL  commission].  [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  G  31  art  4 
(as  renumb^ed  by  1913  G  145)  s  56  aa  amended  by  1913  G  145] 

Duties  of  division  of  homework  inspection. — ^The  division  of  homewcHrk  infq)ectkm 
shall  be  in  charge  of  an  officer  cr  employee  of  the  d^Murtment  <^  labor  deajpiated  by 
the  [industrial  ccNnmission]  and  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
[industrial  commisHionl,  have  charce  of  all  inepections  of  tenement  houses  and  ol  labor 
therein  and  of  all  work  done  for  factories  at  places  other  than  such  factoriee.  [0  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  57  as  added  by  1913  G  146] 

1  With  the  possible  exception  of  New  York  City  ordinanceB  (City  of  New  York  p,  Tnistece  of  Si 
Snug  Harbor,  86  App.  Div.  355,  aff'd  180  N.  Y.  587,  and  opInioQ  by  Attorney  General,  Jan.  1<  19(M). 
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ApnomtneiU  of  Mrf  mutamHU  i$upeeior, — The  divkioii  of  raefcantile  ioflpection 
aittli  be  under  the  immediste  chawe  of  the  chief  mercaDtile  inspector,  but  subject  to 
the  difectkm  and  saperviflion  ci  the  (indufltnal  commbwioa].  The  cnief  mercaotile 
iiiBpecior  siull  be  appmnted  and  beat  {Measure removed  by  the|iiidiifltidal  commiiBion]. 
ana  Aail  lecetre  an  annual  salarv  net  to  exceed  four  thousand  dinars.  [G  L 1909  v  3 
Labor  €  31  art4  (as renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s58  as  amended  by  1914  0  333] 

MgnantiU  hupeetiom  dittrieU;  dimes  and  powen  of  induatrial  eonnmition,  iMrtenUU^ 
nupedan,  eic. — 1.  The  industrial  cooamisaion]  may  divide  the  citieBctf  the  first  and 
second  dass  of  the  State  into  mercantile  inspection  districts^  assign  one  at  more  mer- 
cantile inmctoiB  to  eadi  such  district,  and  may  in  his  discretion  tranter  them  from 
one  such  oistrict  to  another;  he  may  assign  any  of  them  to  inspect  any  special  class 
or  classes  of  mercantile  or  other  esUbliflnmenta  snecified  in  article  tw^ve  of  this 
chapter,  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  c^ass,  or  to  ^iforce  in  cities  of  the 
first  or  aeccmd  class  any  q>ecial  provision  oi  such  article. 

2.  The  [industrial  oommisBumJ  may  authorize  any  deputy  [industrial  commLBsioner] 
or  assistant  and  any  agent  or  in4)ector  in  the  deportment  of  labor  to  act  as  a  mercan- 
tile inspector  with  the  full  power  and  authority  thereof. 

3.  The  [industrial  commission},  the  chief  mercantile  inspector  and  his  assistant  or 
assistants  and  every  mercantile  inspector  or  actin^^  mercantile  inspector  may  in  the 
discharge  <^  [ita  or]  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room  in  cities  of  the  first 
or  second  i^aas  which  is  affected  by  tlte  provisions  of  article  tw^ve  of  this  chapter, 
and  ma^r  ^ater  any  mercantile  or  other  estabUshment  specified  in  said  article,  situatea 
in  the  cities  ol  tm  first  or  second  dassy  whenever  [it  of]  he  may  have  reasonable  cause 
tobdieve  that  it  k  affected  b^r  the  provisions  ol  article  twelve  of  this  chapter. 

4.  The  [industrial  conunission]  snail  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and 
inspected  the  mercantile  and  other  establishments  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this 
cluster  ntuated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall 
cause  the  provisions  of  said  article  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial  com- 
mission] to  be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  reflation  relating  to  mercantile  or 
other  establishments  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  enforced  by  the  [industrial 
commission]  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as 
renumbered  by  1913  0  145)^  8  59  as  amended  by  1913  C  145} 

Duties  and  powers  of  division  of  industrial  f^giene, — ^The  inspectors  of  the  seventh 
^rade  shall  constitute  the  division  of  industrial  h^nB^ne,  which  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  [industrial  commission].  The  [industrial  commisBion}  may 
select  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade  to  act  as  the  director  of  such  division, 
and  such  director  wnile  acting  in  that  capacity  shall  receive  an  additional  compensa- 
tion of  fi  ve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  members  of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene 
diall  make  special  inspections  of  fectoties,  mercantile  establidimentB  and  other  placea 
sabject  to  ine  provisions  of  this  chapter,  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  ccmduct  spe- 
cial in  veetigations  of  industrial  processes  and  conditions.  The  commisBicmer  of  labor 
(industrial  commisBicm)  shaQ  suDmit  to  the  industrial  board  [industrial  commisaionl 
the  recomm^idationfl  of  the  division  r^iarding  proposed  rules  and  regulations  ana 
standards  to  be  adopted  to  carry  into  enect  the  provisions  of  this  chapt^  and  shaU 
advise  said  board  [commission]  concerning  the  operation  of  such  rules  and  standarcto 
and  as  to  any  changes  or  modificatioaia  to  be  made  thereiii.  The  members  ol  such 
drvisioQ  mil  prepare  material  for  leaflets  and  bulletins  calUng  attention  to  dan- 
gen  in  particnnurindufltriesandtheprecautionstobetakaEito  avoid  them;  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  and  r^tder  euch  other  servlcee  ae  may  be  required  by  the 
pndustrial  comnussion].  The  director  of  such  division  sfaal]  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  pndustrial  eomminion]  of  the  op^atioii  of  the  division,  to  which  may  be  at- 
tached the  individual  reports  of  each  member  ot  the  division  as  above  specified,  and 
ame  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  legulatnre  as  part  of  the  anntml  report  of  the  [in- 
dustrial commisBum].  [C  L  1909  v  3  Lsihos  C  31  art  4  (as  rraumbeied  by  1913  C  145) 
a  60  as  added  by  1913  0  145] 

Duties  and  powers  of  medical  inspectors. — ^The  inspectoTB  of  the  sixth  grade  shall  con- 
stitute the  section  of  medical  inspection  which  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  director  of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  be  under  tne  immediate 
charge  of  the  chief  medical  inspector.  The  section  of  medical  inspection  shall  inspect 
factories,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places  subject  to  tae  provisions  of  this 
chapter  throughout  the  State  with  respect  to  conditions  of  work  affecting  the  health 
of  persons  employed  th^ein  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  physical  examination  and 
medical  supervision  of  all  children  employed  therein  ana  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  and  render  such  other  services  ao  the  pndustrial  commission]  may  direct.  fC 
L 1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  61  as  added  by  1913  C 145] 
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Poaert  of  induadial 


ger  or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevatorj  foundry,  machine 
shop  or  other  maDufacturiDg  eetabliehment,  or  sn^  agentj  euy>eru}t«Ddeiit,  eubwlt- 
nate,  or  employee  thereoi,  and  any  perron  employing  or  directing  any  labcn:  effected 
by  the  pro^iHiona  of  thischapter,  eball,  when  requeeted  by  the  [induetTul  comminion], 
fumieh  any  information  in  his  poflseflsion  or  under  his  control  which  [eaid  commiBeion] 
ie  authorized  to  require,  and  shall  admit  |it]  or  [ite)  duly  authorized  repreeentative  to 
any  place  which  is  affected  by  the  provisione  of  this  chapter  for  the  purpoee  of  inepec- 
tion.  A  person  refueing  to  admit  such  [induHtrial  commisrion],  or  person  suthotued 
by  |it],  to  any  such  establish  men  t,  or  to  furnish  |it]any  information  requested,  or  who 
refuses  to  answer  or  untruthfully  answera  queetiona  put  to  him  by  auch  [industri^ 
commisiionl,  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  flhall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  refusal  or  untruthful  answer  given,  to  be  sued  (or  and 


covered  shall  be  paid  into  the  Stale  treasury.    ICL  1909v3  Labor  C' 31  art  5  (as  renum- 
bered by;  1913  C  145)  a  64  as  amended  by  1913  C  1451 

FactonM  to  be  regutered  with  State  dfporlment  of  labor, — The  owner  of  every  factory 
shall  register  such  factory  with  the  State  department  of  labor,  giving  the  name  of  the 
owner,  his  home  addrees,  the  addrees  of  the  Dusinetn,  the  name  under  which  it  is  car- 
ried on,  the  number  ot  employees  and  such  other  data  as  the  [induBtrial  commission] 
nay  require.  Such  registration  of  existing  factories  shall  be  made  within  six  months 
after  this  section  takes  elTect.  Facioriea  hereafter  established  shall  be  so  registered 
within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  business.  Within  thirtv  days  after  ft 
change  in  the  location  of  a  factory  the  owner  thereof  shall  file  with  the  [industrial 
commission]  the  new  address  of  the  business,  t<)gether  with  such  other  information  aa 
the  [industrial  commission]  may  require.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  69  as  added 
by  1912  C  335J 

FACTORIES. 

UlNIMUU   AOB   i 


JUmploi/nlfnt  under  H  prohibited;  etrlificales  required  from  li  fo  16;  farm  worh  exctptei 
idider  certain  condiliont. — Xo  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  State,  or  for 
any  factory  at  any  place  in  this  Stale.  Nochildbctween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  employment 
ccrtincatc,  issued  as  provided  in  tliis  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  a  person  cngiw^ed  in  farming  from  permitting  his  children  to  da 
farm  work  for  him  upon  his  farm.  Boys  over  the  Bge  ot  twelve  years  may  bo  employed 
in  ^thering  produce,  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements 01  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
'An  act  relating  to  education,  constituting  cliapter  sixteen  of  the  Consolidated  I-aws, " 
an<l  all  acta  amendatory  thereof.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  TO  as  amended  by 
1913  C  529] 


.  I«hniaiBr,  113  N.  Y.  630,  M  N.t:.  STS  <!W1);  SUM  ». 
8tlkMta.ra.,llSApp.t>lT.Ue,e3rl.V.  B.5ai}(l9as); 
SaMiiTd^U[E.Co.,lIBApp.Dlv.570(l»Cr7):  Dwiaber  *. 
[  r.  Rocbe9t«r  Candy  Wnka,  IM  H.  Y.  ftinsm).  Tb* 
ace  Is  na  de(«u«.— Cf  iy  ol  N«w  York  v.  Ctiplm  Iota 
omor  ol  a  conmratlon  who  has  dlrwUd  that  do  child 
Lbocdinate,  wiUwut  bit  kiwwiadie,  UkMlly  empliyi  a 
re  s  Kirl,  IS  years  old,  without  an  «mpioym«Dt  ocrttB- 
'  WMlbUe.— Oowlsy  c.  Anierkan  Druggbt  Syndicate, 

be  employed  In  a  factory  or  mercOBlQe  establbhoWDt 
— AUoroey  General  (1912). 

EMFLOTUENT  CERTIFICATES  ANH   RECORDS. 

Commimoner  of  health  to  tMU<  eertifieatcs;  age,  Behool,  and  health  reeordt  required; 
method  ofiMiiing. — Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department  ot  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village 
where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  b^  such  other  officer  thereof  ae  may 
he  dedguated  by  such  board,  department  or  conunissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the 
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application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employe 
ment.  8uch  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  recdved,  examined, 
approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed,  viz:  The  school  record  of  such 
child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this  article;  also,  evidence  of  age 
ehowing  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  cr  upwards,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
evidence  thereof  {nrovided  in  one  of  the  following  subdivisions  of  this  section  and 
which  shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  accord- 
ing to  law  with  a  re^:istrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  dut^  of 
recording  births,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child . 

(b)  C^tificate  of  G;raduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such  child 
ehowing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
elsewhere,  having  a  course  oi  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  State  of 
New  York  other  than  a  public  school^  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such 
child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  article  *  *  ♦  [23]  of  the  education  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  record  of  such  school  shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a 
certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence:  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment  certificate, 
that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested,  and  who  has  presented  the  school 
record ,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  satisfactoxy  documentary  evidence 
of  a^  can  be  produced,  which  does  not  iaU  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said 
subdivisions  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of 
health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  factSj  to^etheT  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have  been  pro- 
duced before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  beam  of 
health,  at  a  Tegahi  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  evi- 
dence of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  boara,  and  shall  be  received 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Physicians*  certificates:  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  application  for 
the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such  officer  oy  a  child's 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to  produce  any  of  the  evidence 
of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  appar- 
ently at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application 
signed  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians*  certificates. 
Such  application  shall  contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  resi- 
dence of  such  child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may  be  of  afflistance  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians'  certificates,  for  an  examination 
to  oe  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and  in  case  no  facts  appear  within  such 
period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
ment of  sucn  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to 
appear  thereafter  for  physical  examination  before  two  physicians  officially  designate 
by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  ^mting  that  they 
have  separately  examined  such  child  ana  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physi- 
cians do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concur- 
ring opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence 
of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such 
affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  cer- 
tificate, who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath  and  who  shidl 
not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued 
until  such  child  further  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the 
officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  sucn  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examina* 
tion,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write 
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aiinple  eeaUsuceB  in  ^e  Et^lish  language  and  that  in  his  q^inkm  the  child  10  {ouiieett 
years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  readiea  the  normal  develq;Hneiit  ci  a  child  of  its  aM, 
and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  ph^raicaUy  able  to  p^onn  the  w(^  which  it  intmidB  to  ao. 
Every  such  ^nployment  certificate  i^iall  be  signed,  in  ^e  presence  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  In  evenr  case,  beftve  an 
employment  certiQcate  is  issued,  such  phvaLcal  fitness  shall  be  oetermined  bj  m 
medical  officer  of  the  d^)artment  or  board  oi  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorou^ 
physical  examinatiim  ol  tne  child  and  record  the  result  there<^  on  a  blank  to  be  fur- 
nished for  the  purp^ose  by  the  State  [industrial  commissioii]  and  sludl  set  forth  thereoa 
such  facta  concerning  the  physical  condition  and  hist<My  of  the  child  as  the  [indut- 
trial  commisBion]  may  require.  [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  Zl  art  68  71  as  amended  by  1912 
C3331 

Oimrt  deeimn.—ExBpkojmaait  of  a  ebild  botwwn  14  and  15  ia  vlolstioo  of  tb»  two  pfgeedlag  sectfsas 
bnagbgence.  Tbecfaild cannot begollty of conlrftmtory nagHgenca  or assmng thoritksof eiaployiaiHt.— 
Dragotloo.  Plnnkett,  99  N.  Y.  361, 113  App.  Div.  648  (1906). 

Opminn.—Tbe  requirement  of  an  exammation  as  to  physical  fitness  is  ol  Stat»-wfde  applk^tion  and  ll 
not  limited  to  cities  of  the  first  dass.    Attorney  Oenenu  (in2). 

Contents  of  certificate, — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  ol 
the  child,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any 
distinguishing  facl^  marks  of  such  child,  and  that  the  papers  required  by  the  preced- 
ing section  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  nl^  and  that  the  child  named 
in  such  c^tificate  has  appeared  before  tne  officer  signing  the  certificate  and  been 
examined.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  72] 

C<mtent3  of  school  record;  educational  requirements, — ^The  school  record  reauired  by 
this  article  shall  be  signed  bv  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  tne  school 
which  such  cMld  has  attendea  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled 
thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissions  of  health.  It  shall  contain  a 
statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schods  or  schools 
equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  dava 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simj^le  sentences  in  tne  English  language,  and  has  received  during 
such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  wriiing.  Knglifh  ^prammar  and  geography 
and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  op^tiona  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  induding 
fractions  and  has  c(»npleted  the  work  {Mrescribed  for  the  first  six  vears  of  the  public 
elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  ochool  from  which  sudi 
school  record  is  issued.  Such  school  record  eSiall  also  give  the  date  of  birth  and  resi- 
dence of  tiie  child  as  shown  on  the  reo^s  ol  the  school  and  the  name  of  its  parent 
or  guardian  or  custodian.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  73  as  amended  by  1913 
C1441 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission;  list  of  certiftcates  to  be  sent 
to  inchutrial  commission;  Inank  certificaUs,  etc, — ^The  board  or  department  of  health  or 
health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the  first  and 
tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the  [industrial  commission],  a  list  of  the  names  d  all  diH- 
dren  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  preceding  mcmth  together  witk 
a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  ev^  examination  as  to  the  phyacal  fitness,  including 
examinations  reeultiiijg  in  rejection.  In  dtisB  of  the  firat  and  second  class  all  emplc^* 
ment  certificates  and  school  records  required  under  the  ^^rovisiona  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  improved  by  the  [industrial  commission].  In  towniL 
villages  or  cities  other  than  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  the  [industrial  commissLoD] 
shall  prepare  and  fumi^  blank  forms  iat  such  employment  certificates  and  school 
records.  No  school  record  or  employment  certificate  required  by  this  article,  other 
than  those  approved  or  fumifiiied  by  the  industrial  commfssion]  as  above  provided: 
shall  be  used.  The  [industrial  commis&ionl  shall  inquire  into  the  administration  aaa 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  all  public  officers  duu:ged  with  the 
duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates,  and  for  that  purpose  the  findustnal  commis- 
sion] shall  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records  required  to  be  kept  oy  all  such  officeoL 
[G  L  1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art 6s 75 aa amended  bv  1913C 144] 

Lists  required  under  16;  certificates  to  be  retvmea  to  chUd  or  parent;  evidence  of  age  ma§ 
be  required  for  child  apparently  under  16;  false  statement  a  mtsdemeanor;  evidence  ofiUt* 
gal  employmerd. — Eacn  perscni  owning  or  operating  a  &M;tory  and  employing  childrefi 
therein  sludl  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mctory ,  a  r^;ister,  in  wfaicA 
shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace^  age  smd  place  <^  residence  01  all  children  ao 
employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  uid  the  certificate  filed  in 
sucn  office  shall  be  produced  for  inH)ection  upon  the  demand  of  the  [industrial  coounia- 
sion].    On  termination  of  the  empioymait  of  a  child  so  registered,  and  whose  certifr- 
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cate  ia  00  filed,  such  certiflcate  riiall  be  fortKwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  tx>  the 
child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  The  [industrial  commission]  may  make 
demand  on  any  employer  in  whose  factcury  a  diila  apparently  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  is  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employment 
certificate  ia  not  mem  filed  as  required  by  this  article,  that  such  employer  shall  eitiiier 
famish  [it]  within  ten  days,  evidence  satis^tory  to  [it]  that  such  child  is  in  fact 
Ofv^  siideen  years  of  age.  or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  pennit  or  suffer  such  child  to 
work  in  such  factoary.  The  [industrial  commission]  mav  require  from  such  employer 
the  eame  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  on  the  issuance  of  an  employment 
certificate;  and  the  employer  famishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  fur- 
nish any  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  tne  child.  A  notice  embodving  such  demand 
may  be  served  on  such  employer  personally  or  may  be  sent  by  mail  addressed  to  him 
at  said  factory,  and  if  served  by  post  diall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
post.  When  the  mnj^oyer  is  a  corpcxation  such  notice  may  be  served  either  personally 
upon  an  (^cer  of  such  corpK)ration,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office  or 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation.  The  papers  constituting  such 
evidlence  of  9ge  fumi^ed  by  the  employer  in  response  to  such  demand  shall  be  filed 
with  the  [industiial  commission]  and  a  material  false  statement  made  in  any  such 
pax>er  or  affidavit  by  any  person,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor.^  In  case  such  employer 
^all  isdl  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  [industrial  commission]  within  ten  days  after 
such  demand  such  evidence  of  age  herem  required  by  [it],  and  shall  thereafter  con- 
tinue to  employ  each  diild  or  pennit  or  saner  such  child  to  work  in  such  factory, 
proof  of  the  giving  ol  soch  notice  and  of  such  failure  to  produce  and  file  such  evidence 
shall  be  prima  faae  evidence  in  any  prosecution  brougnt  for  a  violation  of  this  article 
that  sucn  child  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully  employed.  [C  L  1909 
v  3  Labor  C  31  art6B761 

Certificates  0/ vJtysical  fitness  may  be  required  from  14  to  16;  revocation  of  employment 
oertifionUes. — 1.  All  chilaren  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  aee  employed  in 
factories  shall  submit  to  a  physical  examination  whenever  required  by  a  medic&l 
injector  ol  the  State  department  of  M>or.  The  result  of  all  such  physical  exami- 
nations ehaQ  be  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  bv  the  |industrial  ccnn- 
nusBion]^  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such  office  (X  offices  ci  the  department  as  the 
(industrial  commiaaonl  may  designate. 

2.  If  any  such  child  mail  fail  to  submit  to  such  physical  examination,  the  [industrial 
commission)  mav  issue  an  order  canceling  such  child's  employment  certificate. 
Such  order  ab&il  be  served  upon  the  employe  of  such  child  who  sbau  forthwith  deliv^ 
to  an  authorized  representative  <^  the  department  of  labor  ^e  child's  employment 
certificate.  A  certified  copy  oi  the  order  of  cancellation  shall  be  served  on  the  board 
of  health  or  other  local  authority  that  issued  the  said  certificate.  No  such  child  whose 
employment  c^tificate  has  been  canceled,  as  aforesaid,  shaU,  while  said  cancellaticm 
ranaine  unrevc^ed,  be  pennitted  or  suffered  to  woric  in  any  fsurtorv  of  the  State  before 
it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  thereafter  such  chUd  shall  submit  to  the  physical 
examination  reouired,  the  [industrial  conmussion]  may  issue  an  order  revokiii^  the 
cancellation  c^  tne  employment  certificate  and  may  return  the  employment  certihcate 
to  such  child.  Copies  of  the  order  of  revocation  snail  be  served  upon  the  former  em- 
pLoyer  id  the  diild  and  the  local  board  of  health  as  aforesaid. 

3.  If  as  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  made  by  a  medical  inspector  it  appears 
that  the  child  is  physically  unfit  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  such  medical  in^[>ector 
shall  forthwith  suomit  a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  [industrial  commissionj  which  shall 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  [industrial  commission],  setting  forth  in  detail  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  the  [industrial  commission!  may  issue  an  order  canceling  the 
emi^oym«[it  c^tificate  of  such  child.  Such  oroer  of  cancellation  shall  be  s^vcd, 
ana  the  child's  emfdoyment  certificate  delivered  up,  as  provided  in  subdivision  two 
hereof,  and  no  such  child  while  the  said  order  of  cancellation  remains  unrevoked  shall 
be  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  isLctorv  of  the  State  before  it  attains  the  age 
ol  sixteen  years.  If  upon  a  subsequent  physical  examination  of  the  child  by  a  mediou 
inspected  of  the  department  of  labor  it  appears  that  the  physical  infirmitiee  have 
been  removed,  such  medical  inspector  shall  certify  to  that  effect  to  the  [industrial 
conmdsaion],  and  the  [industrial  conmiission]  may  tnereupon  make  an  order  revoking 
the  cancellation  of  the  employment  certificate  and  may  return  the  certificate  to  sucn 
child.  The  order  of  revocation  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivi- 
sion two  hereof.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  76-a  as  added  by  1913  C  200] 

>  TctpaaitjUx  mladtsMUor,  ate  paffs  131  (Comolldat^d  Laws  1900,  voltuae  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  article 
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EDUCATIONAL*  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Enforcement:  lists  of  alien  children  to  he  procured  by  industrial  commismon. — 

******  « 

2.  The  [industrial  commission]  shall  proctire  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  authon- 
ties  complete  lists  giving  the  names,  ages,  and  destination  within  the  State  of  all  ali^i 
children  of  school  age,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to  identify  them,  and  shall 
forthwith  deliver  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  sevenl 
boards  of  education  and  school  boards  in  the  respective  localities  within  the  8tate  to 
which  said  children  shall  be  destined,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  education  law  relative  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  children  of 
school  age.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  11  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  153  as 
added  by  1910  C  514  and  amended  by  1912  C  543] 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  THEATERS,  STREET  TRADES,  MES- 
SENGERS, ETC. 

APPLICATION   OP  ACT. 

Certain  cities. — ^The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  villages  and  cities 
which  at  the  last  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of  three  thousand  or 
more.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  160] 

MINIMUM   AGE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECORDS. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  certificates  required  from  14  to  16. — ^No  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  in  connection 
with  any  mercantile  or  other  business  or  establii^Lment  specified  in  the  precediiu; 
section  [mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hote^ 

rtment  house,  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley,  barber  shop, 
-poLLshiug  establishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  ot  merchandise, 
articles  or  messages,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles].  No  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  permitted  to  work  unless  an  employment 
certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  tms  article,  shall  have  been  tb^-^^tofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  {\j  ^  1909  v  3  Labor 
0  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  162  as  amended  by  1911  C  866] 

Commissioner  of  health  to  issue  certificates:  age,  school^  ana  health  records  reauired; 
method  of  issuing. — [This  section  is  practicaUy  identical  with  section  71,  article  6  of 
this  chapter.]  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  163 
as  amended  by  1913  C  1441 

Contents  of  certificates. — [This  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  72,  article 
6  of  this  chapter.!    [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  164] 

Contents  of  school  records;  edumtioruil  requirements.— {This  section  is  practically 
identical  wit5i  section  73,  article  6  of  this  chapter.]  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  0  31  art  12 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  165  as  amended  by  1913  0  144J 

Enforcement:^  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission;  lists  of  certificates  to  be 
sent  to  industrial  commission;  blank  certificates^  etc. — [Thb  section  is  practically  iden 
tical  with  section  75,  article  6  of  this  chapter.]    [0  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (ai 
renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  166  as  added  by  1913  C  144] 

Lists  required  under  16;  certificates  to  be  returned  to  child  or  parent;  evidence  of  a^ 
mail  be  required  for  child  apparently  under  16;  false  statement  a  misdemeanor;  evtdenoe 
of  tllcoal  employment. — [Tms  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  76,  article 
6  of  this  chapter,  except  that  in  section  76  the  provisions  are  enforced  by  the  [in- 
dustrial commission]  and  in  this  section  by  the  [industrial  commission]  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  and  by  the  health  officers  in  other  cities,  villages,  etc.}  [C  L 
1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  167  as  amended  by  1913 
0145] 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission,  health  eommissionerSj  etc. — Except  in 
cities  of  the  wrst  and  second  class  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  healtli  com- 
missioners of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the  same 
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and  prosecute  all  violationfl  thereof.  ProceediDgs  to  prosecute  such  violations  must 
be  begun  within  sixty  days  after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and 
members  of  such  boards  or  department[8],  all  health  commissioners,  inspectors  and 
other  persons  appointed  or  designated  by  such  boards,  departments  or  commission^ns 
may  visit  and  inspect,  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  practicable  and  necessary,  all 
mercantOe  or  other  establishments  herein  specified  within  the  town,  village  or  citv 
for  which  they  are  apixmited.  No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such 
officer  from  making  such  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or 
injured  by  force  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  AU  persons 
connectea  with  any  such  mercantile  <»r  other  establishment  herein  specified  shall 
I»operly  answer  all  questions  asked  b^  edch.  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any 
of  tne  provisions  of  this  article.  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  [indus- 
trial conmiisBion]  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  for  that  purpose  [said 
commission]  and  [itsi  subcnrdinates  shall  possess  all  powers  herein  conferred  upon  town, 
village,  or  city  boards  and  departments  of  health  tmd  their  commiiBsioners,  inspectors, 
and  other  offi'^rs,  except  that  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  said  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  shall  continue  to  issue  employment  certificates  as  provided  in 
section  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  this  chapter.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  0  31  art  12 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  172  as  amended  by  1913  0  145] 

Copy  of  law  to  be  po9kd  unaar  certain  ccmdUions. — ^A  copy  or  abstract  of  applicable 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  findustrial  commission] 
to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  [industrial  conunission]  snail  be  kept  posted  by 
the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  flocar  of  every  mercantile  or  other  estab- 
lishment specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second 
dasB,  wherein  three  or  more  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  such  pro- 
visions. [C  L  1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  146)  s  173  as 
amended  by  1913  G  145] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOIi  AND   EVENING  AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Instruction  refpiired. — ^The  instruction  required  under  this  article  shall  be: 

1 .  At  a  public  school  in  which  at  least  the  six  common  school  branches  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  language  and  geography  are  taught  in  English. 

2.  Elsewhere  than  a  public  school  upon  instruction  in  tne  same  subjects  taught  in 
Emzlish  by  a  competent  teacher.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  620] 

Children  from  7  to  14  in  certain  cUieSf  from  8  to  14  in  certain  other  cities,  and  from  14 
to  16  if  not  regularly  and  laufuUy  employed. — 1.  Every  child  within  the  compulsory 
school  ages,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  residing  in  a 
city  or  school  district  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  employing  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  r^ularly  attend  upon  instruction  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  the  entire 
time  during  which  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  which  period  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  actual  school. 

(b)  Each  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  6f  age  not  regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service,  and  to  whom  an  employment 
certificate  nas  not  been  duly  issuea  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  shall  so 
attend  the  entire  time  during  which  the  school  attended  is  in  session. 

2.  Every  such  child,  residing  elsewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a 
population  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
attend  upon  instruction  during  the  entire  time  that  the  school  in  the  district  shall  be 
in  session  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(b)  Each  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service.  *  *  *  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion C  16  art  23  s  621  as  amended  by  1911  C  710  and  by  1913  C  511] 

Boys  from  14  to  16  to  attend  evening  or  continuation  schools  and  girls  from  14  to  16  to 
attena  continuation  schools  under  certain  conditions. — 1.  Every  boy  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  pos- 
session of  an  employment  certincate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law,  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  is  required  for  graduation  from 
the  elementary  public  sdiools  of  such  city,  and  who  does  not  hold  either  a  certificate 
of  graduation  nrom  the  public  elementary  school  or  the  preacademic  certificate  issued 
by  the  regents  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  coiurse  issued  by 
the  education  department,  shall  attend  the  public  evening  schools  of  such  city,  or 
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other  evening  schools  offering  an  equivalent  courae  of  instruction,  for  not  leflB  thm 
six  hours  each  week,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks. 

2.  When  the  board  of  education  in  a  city  or  distzict  absdl  have  established  part- 
time  and  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the  education  of  youiy 
persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  c^  age  who  are  regularly  employed  in  sucS 
city  or  district,  said  board  of  education  may  require  the  attendance  in  such  schools  or 
on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  any  young  person  in  such  a  city  or  district  ^dio  is  in 
possession  of  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  <^  tiio  labor 
law,  who  has  not  completed  such  courses  of  study  as  are  required  tor  graduation  from  the 
elementary  public  schools  of  such  city  or  district,  or  equivalent  courses  of  study  in 
parochial  or  other  elementary  schools,  who' does  not  hold  eitiier  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  the  public  elementary  school  or  a  pr^academic  certificate  of  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  course  issuea  by  the  education  department,  and  who  is  not  other- 
wise receivinjg  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  equivalent  to  that 
provided  for  in  the  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  establi^ed  under  the  provisioiM 
of  this  act.  The  required  attendance  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a 
total  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  per  year,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  and  not 
more  than  eight  hours  per  week,  and  snail  be  between  the  hours  of  ei^t  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day  or  days. 

S.  The  children  atten(Ung  such  i>art-time  or  continuation  schools  as  required  in 
para^ph  two  of  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  the  attendance  on  evening  schools 
required  in  paragraph  one  of  this  section.  [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art2S  s  622  as 
amended  by  1913  (37481 

Regulations  for  aUenaance  at  other  than  jmbHc  sehooh. — If  any  such  child  AaXl  so 
attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  sucn  instructicm  shall  be 
at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  siven  to  children  of  like  age  at  iho 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  doild  resides;  and  such  attendance 
shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  each  day  thereof  as  are  required  of  children  of  like 
age  at  public  schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is  required  than  is 
allowed  in  such  public  schools  to  chilcuren  of  Like  age.  OccasiontU  absences  frcm  such 
attendance,  not  amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term, 
shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  Uke  cases  by  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23 
s623] 

Children  from  7  to  14  in  certain  districts  and  from  14  to  16  unless  regularly  and  laufuUp 
employed;  from  S  to  16  in  other  districts,  unlless  reptilarly  and  lawfaUy  employed^  etc, — 
Every  person  in  parental  relation  to  a  diild  within  the  compulsory  school  ages  and  in 
proper  physical  and  mental  conditicm  to  attend  school,  oiall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  upon  instruction,  as  follows: 

1.  In  cities  and  school  districts  having  a  populaticm  of  five  thousand  or  above, 
every  child  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  otage  as  required  by  section  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  this  act  unless  an  employment  certificate  shall  have  been  duly  issued 
to  such  child  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  and  he  is  regularly  employed 
thereunder. 

2.  Elsewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a  population  of  five  thousand 
or  above,  every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  imless  such  child  shall 
have  received  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  and  is  regularly  employed  thereimder  in  a  factory  cur  mercantile  establishment^ 
business  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages,  at  unless  sudi  child  shall  have  received 
the  school  record  certificate  issued  under  section  six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  act 
and  is  regularly  employed  elsewhere  than  in  ^e  factory  or  mercantile  establishment, 
business  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchanaise  or  messages.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C 16  art  23  s  624] 

Penalty  for  preceding  section. — ^A  viohition  of  section  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  ior  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  or  five  days'  imprisoninen^  and  for  each  subseciuent  offense  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  impnscmment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.    *    ^    *    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  Cf  16  art  23  s  6&] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

MINIMUM   AGB  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited  during  school  hours;  employment  and  school  record 
certificates  required  from  14  to  16  for  employment  in  certain  occupations  elseu^kere  thanin 
cities  of  the  first  ana  second  class;  employment  certificates  requireafrom  14  to  16  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class. — It  shall  be  xinlawfvd  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation: 
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1.  To  employe  [employ]  any  child  under  fourteen  yeaaa  of  age,  in  any  biuiness  or 
eervice  whatever,  for  anv  part  ol  the  term  during  which  the  public  schooLs  of  the 
district  or  city  in  which  tne  child  resides  are  in  sesaion. 

2.  To  employ,  elsewhere  than  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class, 
in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establidiment^  business  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartaient  house  or  in  the  distributuHi  or  transmiseion  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages, any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 
such  employment  present  an  employment  certificate  duW  issued  under  tibe  provLdona 
of  the  labor  law,  or  to  employ  any  such  child  in  any  other  capacity  who  d^  not  at 
the  time  of  such  employment  present  a  school  record  certificate  as  {nrovided  in  section 
six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  chapter. 

3.  To  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  of  the 
first  (daas  or  a  city  of  the  second  class  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment, 
present  an  ^nployment  certificate,  duly  insued  under  the  provisions  of  Uie  lal>or  law. 
[C  L  I&IO  V  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  626] 

NoTK. — [The  prorhfons  for  employiiMnt  oBrtttoat«0  as  provided  for  tn  tbfn  Mttcle  art  apparently  sap«- 
flidad  by  vtades  6  aad  13,  cbapier  U,  yokne  3,  Labor,  CooaoUdatad  Laws  1900.] 

Certificates  to  he  displayed  from  14  to  16. — The  employer  of  any  child  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  or  district  shall  keep  and  shall  display  in  the 
place  where  such  child  is  employed,  the  employment  certim*ate  and  alpo  his  evening, 
part-time  or  continuation  school  certificate  issued  by  the  school  authorities  of  said  city 
OT  district  or  by  an  authorized  representative  of  such  school  authorities,  certifying 
that  the  said  child  is  regularly  in  attendance  at  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation 
school  of  said  city  as  provided  in  section  six  hundred  ana  tnirty-one  of  this  chapter. 
[C  L 1910  V  8  Education  C 16  art  23  s  627  as  amended  by  1913  C  748] 

Penalty  for  illegal  employment. — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer, 
manager,  superintendent  or  employee  acting  therefor,  who  shall  employ  any  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sections  six  hundred  and  twenty-sbc  and  six  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  punishment 
therefor  shall  be  for  the  first  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars;  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s 
628  as  amended  by  1913  C  748] 

Oonrt  decition.— Tina  sectico  of  which  this  Is  an  amendment  was  held  constitutional.— City  of  New  York 
V.Cbebea  Jute  Milb,  43  Misc.  206, 88  N.  Y.  S.  1086  (1904). 

COMPULSORT   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

Enforcement:  duties  of  teachers:  misdemeanor. — An  accurate  record  of  the  attendance 
of  all  children  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of 
every  school,  showing  each  day  by  the  year,  month,  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the 
week,  sudi  attendance,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each  day  tiiereof ;  and  each 
teacher  upon  whose  instruction  any  such  child  shaQ  attend  elsewhere  than  at  school, 
diaQ  keep  a  like  record  of  such  attendance.  Such  record  shaU,  at  all  times,  be  open 
to  the  attendance  officers  or  other  person  duly  authorized  bv  the  school  authorities  of 
the  city  or  district,  who  may  inspect  or  copy  the  same;  and  every  such  teacher  shall 
fully  answer  all  inquiries  lawfully  made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  per- 
sons, and  a  wUlful  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  answer  any  such  inquiry  shall  be  a  mis- 
dra^eaikor.'    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  €  16  art  23  s  629] 

SCHOOL-BBCOEO  CEaTlFICATKS. 

School  authorities  to  issue  certificates:  contents  of  certificate. — 1.  A  school-record  cer- 
tificate shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  a  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  Bchoob,  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  letw  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  foiute^ith 
birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school 
record,  and  that  he  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language 
and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spring,  Engli^ 
grammar  and  ge<^raphy  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first 
SIX  years  of  the  public  elementary  school,  or  school  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial 
sdMoU  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued.  Such  record  shall  also  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child,  as  shown  on  the  school  records,  ana  the  name  of 
the  child's  parents,  guardian  or  custodian. 

^  For  penaltv  for  misdemeanor,  see  p.  131  (Consolidated  Laws  1909,  volume  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  artleia 
I74,aecUon  1937).  ^  ^^ 
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2.  A  teacher  or  superintendent  to  whom  application  shall  be  made  for  a  school- 
record  certificate  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  issue  a  school- 
record  certificate  to  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examination,  may  be 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  as  follows: 

a.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  of  a  school. 

b.  In  all  other  cities  and  in  school  aistricts  bavins  a  population  of  five  thousand  or 
more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the  superintendent  of  schoob  only. 

c.  In  all  other  school  aistricts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school. 

d.  In  each  city  or  school  distnct  such  certificate  shall  be  fiumished  on  demand 
to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board  or  commissioner  of  health.  [C  L  1910  v  8 
Education  C  16  art  23  s  630  as  amended  by  1913  C  101] 

School  authorities  to  issue  evening  cr  continualion  school  certificates;  requirements 
for  and  contents  of  certificates. — The  school  authorities  in  a  city  or  district,  or  officers 
designated  by  them,  are  hereby  required  to  issue  to  each  child  lawfully  in  attendance 
at  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation  school,  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation 
school  certificate  at  least  once  in  each  month  during  the  months  said  evening,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  said  evemng,  part- 
time  or  continuation  school:  Provided^  That  said  child  has  been  in  attendance  upon 
said  evemng  school,  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  week  or  upon  said  part-time  or 
cpntinuation  school  for  not  less  than  four  hours  each  week,  for  such  number  of  weeks 
as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of  weeks  such  eveninjg,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  respectively,  shall  be  in  session  during  Hie  remainder  of  the 
current  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a  total  attendance  on  tiie  part  of  said  child  in  said 
evening  school,  of  not  less  than  six  hom^  per  week  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
weeks  or  in  said  part-time  or  continuation  school,  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty-eix  weeks.  Such  certificate  shall  state  fully  the 
perioa  of  time  wliich  the  child  to  whom  it  is  issued  was  in  attendance  upon  such  even- 
ing, part-time  or  continuation  school.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  631  as 
amended  by  1913  C  748] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

DiUles  and  powers  of  attendance  officers  and  superintendent  of  schools,  etc. — 1.  The 
Bchool  authorities  of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  common  school  district 
whoso  limits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporatea  village,  shall  appoint  and 
may  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attendance  officers  of  such  city  or  district,  and 
phall  fix  their  compensation  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with  this 
article  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  performance  thereof;  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  article  within  such  city  or 
school  district. 

2.  The  town  board  of  each  town  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  written  approval 
of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district,  one  or  more  attendance  officers,  whose 
jurisdiction  shall  extend  over  all  school  districts  in  said  town,  and  which  are  not  by 
this  section  otherwise  provided  for,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  which  shall  be 
a  town  charge;  and  such  attendance  officers,  appointed  by  said  board,  shall  be  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  school  commissioner  in  whose  commissioner  district  such 
town  is  situated.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  632] 

Powers  of  truant  officers. — 

3.  A  tniant  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  may  enter,  during  business  hours, 
anj^  factory,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  within  the  city  or  school  district  in 
which  he  is  appointed  and  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  employment  certificates  or 
registry  of  children  employed  therein  on  demand.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art 

23  8  033] 

PENALTIES. 

Hindering  attendance  officers,  etc.,  a  misdemeanor. — Anv  person  interfering  with  an 
attendance  officer  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  any  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  factory,  mercantile  or  other  ^tabushment  who  shall  refuse  on  demand  to  exhibit 
to  such  attendance  officer  the  registry  of  the  children  employed  or  the  employment 
certificate  of  such  children  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.^  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion 0  16  art  23  s  6341 

School  moneys  mai^  oe  vnthheldfrom  cities  and  districts  not  enforcing  law. — 1.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  he  may  with- 
hold one-half  of  all  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district,  which,  in  his  judg- 

t  Fcr  penalty  for  misdemeanor,  see  page  131  (Consolidated  Laws  1909,  volume  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  artiolt 
]r4,  section  1937). 
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ment,  willfully  omits  and  refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  after  due 
notice,  so  often  and  so  long  as  such  willful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
continue.    *    *    ♦    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  016  art  23  e  636] 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18;  duties  of  permanent  census  hoard  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  except  New  York. — ^A  permanent  census  board  is  hereby  established  in  each 
city  of  the  first  class,  except  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  city  of  New  York  provision 
shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  education  for  taking  a  school  census  in  connection  witli 
the  work  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law.  Such  permanent  census  board 
shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  police  conmiissioncr  or 
officer  performing  duties  similar  to  those  of  a  police  conmiissioner.  The  mayor  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  such  board.  Such  board  snail  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article.  SucL 
IxKird  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  clerks  and  other  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  same.  Such  Doard  shall  ascertain  through  the  police  force,  the  residences  and 
employments  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  residiiig 
wittdn  such  cities  ana  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  school  authorities 
of  such  cities.  Under  the  r^ulations  of  such  board,  during  the  month  of  October, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  poUce  commissioners  in  such 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  cause  a  census  of  the  cnildren  ot  their  respective  cities  to  be 
taken.  Thereafter  such  census  shall  be  amended  from  day  to  day  oy  the  police,  pre- 
cinct by  precinct,  as  chan^  of  residence  occur  among  the  children  of  such  cities 
within  the  ages  prescribed  m  this  article  and  as  other  persons  come  witliin  the  ages 
prescribed  herein  and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  residents  of 
such  cities,  so  that  said  board  shall  always  have  on  file  a  complete  census  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  children  between  such  ages  and  of  the  persons  in  parental  rela- 
tion thereto.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  residing 
within  the  limits  of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  to  report  at  the  police  station  house  c3 
the  precinct  within  which  they  severally  reside,  the  following  information: 

1.  Two  weeks  before  any  cmld  becomes  of  the  compulsory  school  age  the  name  of 
such  child,  its  residence,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  parental  relation 
thereto,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which  such  child  is  sent  as  a  pupil. 

2.  In  case  a  child  of  compulsory  school  age  is  for  any  cause  removed  from  one 
echool  and  sent  to  another  school,  or  sent  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law, 
all  the  facts  in  relation  thereto. 

3.  In  case  the  residence  of  a  child  is  removed  from  one  police  precinct  to  another 
police  precinct,  the  new  residence  and  the  other  facts  required  in  the  two  preceding 
sabdivisions. 

4.  In  case  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eij^hteen  becomes  a  resident  of  one 
of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  for  the  first  time  the  residence  and  such  other  facts  as  the 
census  board  shall  require.  Such  census  shall  include  all  persons  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year  of  the  birth  of  each  of 
Buch  persons,  their  respective  residences  by  street  and  number,  the  names  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  such  information  relating  to  illiteracy  ana  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  relating  to  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  as  the  school  authorities 
of  the  State  and  of  such  cities  shall  require  and  also  such  further  information  as  such 
authorities  shall  require.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  24  s  650  as  amended  by 
1914  C  480] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  IS  in  New  York  City;  duties  of  bureau  of  compulsory 
education^  school  censuSj  and  child  welfare. — ^The  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school  census  and  child  welfare  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  and  of  this  act,  the  said  board  shall  have  power  to 
make  by-laws,  rules,  regulations  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  all  persons  employed  in  and  under  the  direction  of  said  bureau.  On 
the  nomination  of  the  boara  of  superintendents  the  board  of  education  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  director  and  an  assistant  director  of  the  said  bureau  for  a  term  of 
edx  years  each,  and  such  attendance  officers,  enumerators,  clerks  and  other  employees 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  within  the  proper  appropriation;  to 
assign  a  chief  attendance  officer,  and  one  or  more  attendance  officers  as  supervising 
attendance  officers  for  such  periods  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  tne  board 
of  education.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  director  or  of  assistant 
director  of  the  said  oureau  who  has  not  one  of  the  following  qualifications:  (a)  Gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
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YOTk,  toother  with  five  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  since  graduation. 
(6)  A  principal's  license  for  any  of  the  bc»x)ughs  of  the  citjr  of  New  York  obtained  aa 
the  result  of  an  examination,  tc^ther  with  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  super- 
vision. The  director  and  assistant  director  snail  be  participants  in  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund  under  section  ten  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  be  subject  to  its  provisions.  Attendance  officers  emplo3red 
imder  the  direction  of  the  said  bureau  smdl  perform  duties  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  in  the  taking  of  a  school  censiia, 
and  in  connection  with  the  employinent  of  children  under  the  labor  law,  and 
such  other  duties,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  as  the  director  of  the  bureau  or 
the  board  of  education  may  prescribe.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental 
relation  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  residiiig  in  the  cAty 
of  New  York  to  give  to  the  educational  authcnities  of  the  district  within  which  they 
severally  reside,  all  the  information  prescribed  in  section  six  hundred  and  fifty  of 
article  twenty-four  of  the  education  law  of  the  State  relating  to  such  child,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required.  Persons  in  parental  relation  who  withhold 
such  information  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  section  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  education  law  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  attendance  officers,  acting  as  census  enumerators,  to  collect  the  information 

Erescribed  in  section  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  education 
iw  and  such  other  information  as  the  State  commissioner  of  education  or  the  board 
of  education  may  require.  The  director  of  the  bureau  of  compulsory  education, 
school  census  and  child  welfare,  herein  established,  shall,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  board  of  education  and  in  its  name,  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law.  direct 
attendance  officers  in  their  duty,  commit  and  parole  truant  and  delinquent  cnildren 
and  proceed  against  those  in  parental  relation  m  the  manner  provided  in  section  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  cnapter  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  as  amended,  any  provision  of  the  said  law  or  of  section  ten  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  contiury  notwith- 
standing. The  assistant  director  shall  perform  such  duties  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  of  the  school  census,  or  otherwise,  as  the  director,  subject  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  board  of  education,  may  prescribe.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation the  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school  census  and  child  welfeire.  On  or  about  May 
first,  nineteen  nundred  and  fourteen,  the  board  of  education  shall  ascertain  the  infor- 
mation required  by  section  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  educa- 
tion law  of  the  State  relating  to  a  census  of  all  persons  within  the  city  of  New  York 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  oi  age.  Thereafter  such  census  shall 
be  amended  from  day  to  day  by  attendance  officers,  clerks  and  other  employees 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  director,  as  changes  of  residence  occur  among  cnildren 
of  such  city  within  the  ages  prescribed  in  this  article,  and  as  other  persons  come 
within  the  ages  prescribed,  and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  rea- 
douts of  such  city,  so  that  tne  said  board  of  education  in  its  census  bureau  shall  always 
have  on  file  a  complete  census  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  children  between 
such  ages  and  of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  thereto.  [Greater  New  York  Charter 
1901  €  461  s  1069  subdivision  8  as  added  by  1914  C  479] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18;  duties  of  permanent  census  board  or  school  authori- 
ties in  other  than  cities  of  the  first  cUiss. — A  permanent  census  board  may  be  establi^ed 
in  any  city  not  of  the  first  class,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article.  If 
a  census  l)oard  shall  not  be  established  in  such  cities,  then,  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  in  the  month  of  October  every  fourth  year 
thereafter,  the  school  authorities  of  every  city,  not  a  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  take  a 
census  of  the  children  of  their  respective  cities.  Such  census  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation required  from  the  cities  of  the  first  class  as  provided  in  section  six  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  chapter.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  24  s  651] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  5  to  18;  duties  of  boards  of  trustees  in  school  diHricts. — 
The  board  of  trustees  of  every  school  district  shall  annually  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
August  cause  a  census  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years  to 
be  taken  in  their  respective  school  districts.  Such  census  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation required  from  cities  as  provided  in  this  article.  fC  L  1910  v  8  Education  G 
16  art  24  s  6521 

Penalty  for  false  information,  etc. — A  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  under 
his  control  or  chaii^e  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  who  with* 
holds  or  refuses  to  give  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  such  child  and  required 
under  thb  article,  or  any  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  who  gives  false  infor- 
mation in  relation  thereto,  shall  oe  liable  to  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceedin£[  twenty 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  [0  L  1910  v  8  Ekiucation  C  16 
art  24  s  653] 
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ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

PENAXTIE8. 

Violation  of  labor  laws  and  false  statements. — ^Any  person  who  violates  or  does  not 
comply  with  any  ]^vision  of  the  labor  law,  any  provision  of  the  industrial  code, 
any  nue  or  regulation  of  the  [industrial  commission]  *  *  *  or  any  lawful  order 
of  the  [industrial  commission];  and  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment in  or  in  relation  to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any 
matter  required  by  articles  six  *  *  *  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit, 
record » transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  lor,  is  guilty  oi  a  misdemeanor  ana 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished,  except  as  in  this  chapter  otherwise  provided,  for 
a  first  o:ffense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  tnan  fifty  dollars;  for  a  second 
offense  by  a  tao  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  tnan  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.    [O  L 1909  V  4  Penal  G  40  art  120  a  1275  as  amended  by  1913  C  349] 

Misdemeanor. — A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  for 
which  no  other  punishment  is  specially  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  or  by  any  other 
statutory  provision  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  and  sentence,  is  punishable 
by  impriBonment  in  a  penitentiary,  or  county  jail,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both.  [C  L  1909  v  4  renal  C  40 
art  174  a  1937] 
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In  effect  Feb.  1, 1917. 

[Acts  of  1916,  ch.  465,  sec.  1,  amending  Labor  Law,  sec.  71.  Section  2  of  the  same  act  amends  I^bor  Law, 
sec.  163.  to  read  exactly  like  section  71  as  amended.  Portions  in  brackets  were  in  the  original  law  bat  are 
oraittea  in  the  amendment;  portions  in  itf^ics  were  not  in  the  original  law  but  are  added  in  the  amendmeotj 

Employment  certificate,  how  issiLcd. — Such  certificate  shall  be  iesued  by  the  com- 
missioner of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  the 
city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  reside8[,)  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other 
officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such  board,  department  or  commissioner  for 
that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of  the  parent  for],  guardian  or  custodian  of  the 
child  desiring  such  employment.  Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until 
he  has  received,  examined,  approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed, 
namely:  The  school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in 
this  article;  also,  evidence  of  age  showing  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  up- 
wards, which  shall  consist  of  the  evidence  thereof  provided  in  one  of  the  foUowine 
subdivisions  of  this  section  and  which  shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated 
as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate[n;  passport  or  baptismal  certificate.  A  duly  attested  transcript 
of  the  birth  certificate  med  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  birth8[,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  oi  the  age  of  such  child.];  or  a  passport;  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  cer^ 
tificate  of  baptism  showing  the  dale  oj  birth  of  such  child. 

f(b)  Certificate  of  grswiuation.  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such 
child  showing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York 
or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  State  of 
New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  eauivalent  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of 
such  child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  article  twenty  of  the  education  law,  provided 
that  the  record  of  such  school  shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate.  A  passport  or  a  duly  attestea  transcript  of  ft 
certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  Daptism  of  such  child  .J 

[(d)]  (b)  Other  documentary  evidence.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  oflicer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment 
certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  reque8ted[,]  and  who  has  presented 
the  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  eatis^tory  oociimen- 
tary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced,  which  does  not  fell  within  any  of  the  provisiona 
of  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned 
in  said  subdivisions  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the 
board  of  health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement 
signed  by  him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  [affidavits  or]  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  [of  the  age  oi  such  child,  and 
the  board  of  health,  at  a  r^lar  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  resolution,  provide 
that  such  evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  boajxl,  and 
shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section].  TJie  commissioner  of  health,  or  when  officially  authorized,  the  iseuing  officer  of 
the  board  or  department  of  health  may  then  accept  sueh  evidence  as  sufficient  as  to  the  age 
of  such  Mid,  and  a  record  of  such  evidence  shall  oe  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
at  the  next  meetirig  thereof. 

[(e)]  (c)  Physicians*  certificates.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  application 
for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such  officer  by  a  child's 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to  produce  any  of  the  evidence 
of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  if  the  chUd  is  appjar- 
ently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application 
signed  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates. 
Such  application  shall  contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present 
residence  of  such  child,  together  with  such  furtner  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in 
determining  the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less  than 
[ninety]  sixty  days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians*  certificates,  for 
an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and  in  case  no  facta 
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appear  within  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict 
any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  othenvise  the  officer  may 
direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physical  examination  before  two  phvsiciaiia 
officially  designated  by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify 
in  writing  that  they  have  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion 
such  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  a0 
sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the 
opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third 
physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  tms  section 
as  to  the  ^e  of  such  child. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdiv-ision  (a)  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence 
of  a^e  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showingj  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such 
affidavit  diall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth^  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certifi- 
cate, who  is  hereb>r  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oatn  and  who  shall 
not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  th^efor. 

Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  further  has  per- 
sonally appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and 
until  sucn  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a 
statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  [legiblyl  write  correctly  simple  sentences  in  the 
En^ish  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwsu^ 
ananas  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  cliild  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  nealth 
and  is  physically  able  to  perform  tne  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  Every  such  ^n- 
ployment  certificate  shall  oe  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by 
the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  In  every  case,  before  an  employment  certificateu 
issued,  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  detennined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  department 
or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  child  and 
record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be  f  urnisnea  for  the  purpose  by  the  [State  com- 
missioner of  labor]  iruhistrial  commiasian  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  [commissioner  of  lab<Mr] 
industrial  commission  may  require. 

In  case  the  evidence  ofagCf  filed  as  in  this  section  provided,  shows  such  child  to  he  fourteen 
wars  old  but  fails  to  show  such  child  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  no  employment  certificate  ihaU 
he  issued  unless  such  child,  in  addition  to  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  producing  the  school  record  described  in  section  seventy-three,  shall  also  present  a  cer" 
tifictUe  of  graduation  properlu  issued  in  the  name  of  such  child,  from  a  puhtic  elementary 
Miool,  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school,  or  a  preacademic  certificate  issued 
by  the  regents,  or  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course  issued  by  the  education 
aepartment* 


Thk  Btiti  OsTkKiuutrt  o*  Eduubom. 


dol  Health   CUy   ol   Llalt  Ft 


(DoMd)    Oetll.ltU. 

gmploTmentcntlBnte  is  desired:  otberwiait  Fe  Is 
BtloertlflnUs 


Supcrtnlendent,  prtnclial  or  cuidexecuUve  offlcer  aisdmal. 


This  ccrtlfleate  wImd  Issued  ihoald  be  given  to  tlu  child  anlltled  to  It,  vho  should  pnaent  II  W  the  local 
hn^rd  ol  health  If  on  emploTnientoertlBcatels  desired:  otherwise  IE  Is  to  be  retained  by  the  child. 

ji  eiacl  record  of  etl  oertlflceles  issued  ahall  be  kept  on  file.    Such  record  In  part  should  ocntelB  the 

— J  — iH ^ — i,.i,iij  ..  _!. — L,oartUeMeweBIi«ntBd,  With  the  niimb«oldmyi'»ltmd- 

ate  on  wUch  the  ocMIObM* 


aeoliw  1Z7G  ol  the  penal  law; 


Aaj  peraOQ  whu  knowingly  makes  a  blse  statement  la  or  hi  relatlm  to  any  appUcatloa  n 

■ .  — .m„. . .. . — 1  1 ...1—  .  — 1  ..  -..1..  '-■-<«■  Tjw  toapi 

,      ^JlItTot 
(s  than  no  nt 


employment  certlScaW  as  to  any  matter  requited  by  arllclea  fl  SDd  11  ot  the  Labor  law  to  appear  in  ai 
-"-*--"   -■   ■ '-' ..-.-^--  .L._.i .J.J  *__  ..  — .>. — *^  misdemeanor  and  upcn  oc 


ofl^nie  by  a  fine  of  not  lass  than  f50  nor  mQT«  than  ^50,  or  by  Izaprlaflnment  for  not  more  than  30  daya,  <^ 

by  both  such  due  and  Imprison  men  t;  lor  a  third  otfeiwe  by  aOiH  olnol  l«s  than  t2HI,  vbylir — ' 

tor  not  men  Uum  so  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Impibonment. 


Approyad  by  State  Department  of  Lalior. 


Fl  HUBTOir  FlMlXT, 

Pttsldant  ot  the  UDlTtntty. 


IForm  Xa.    See  p.  31.] 
This  mtlflcate  Is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  Is  in  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revokBd. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  ol  the  State  of  New  Vork,  chapter  3S,  taws  of  KOB, 

The  T>e|iartment  of  Henlth  of    Strmtae.  y.  Y..    apcnai 
this oertlflcala  to   JolinBatir    and  It  Is  hereby  Mrtlllea  that 
(Name  of  child.) 

appeared  before  the  undersigned  oflldal  and  was  by  him  ex , r— 

tmder  the  labor  law;  It  Is  further  certified  that  documentary  eridonce  of  the  ago  and  education  i 
child,  a.' required  by  law,  has  been  duly  examhied,  approTed.and  made  a  part  or  the  records  ol  the 
department,  and  that  by  careful  eiamlDatloa  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  deter 
by  the  medical  examiner  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  baa  been  rei 


Place  olblrtb    mia,  If.  Y.  Dale  of  birth   Joi 

Colorofhalr    Broun.  ColorDfeyes    Bin 

Height    i    fMt    S    Inches,  Weight    100. 
Dlstinguishhig  facial  tnarks    nont. 


The  BoikRD  or  Hulth. 
By    F.  W.  Seams, 
ibora  certlBcalo,  Signature  o!  official  Issuing  certlSeate. 


imployer,  and  must  be  kept 

„      ...  ,  oyraenl.    Ilshallbes 

nstodlan  upon  the  termlnatltn  of  the  child's  employmeat. 


■h employment!'  Itahallbesurrenderedta thecWld,its~pc 
notthecW"    


(OVM) 
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[Form  2b.    Seep. 31.] 
This  certificate  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  yean  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 

No.     7S48,  XMPLOTMENT  CERTDTICATE. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1909, 

as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  City  of  New  York,  upon  application  dulv  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants 
this  certU&ate  to   Laurence  Flpim   and  it  Is  hereby  certifleif  that  this  child,  who  is  described  below,  per- 

(Name  of  child.) 
sonaDy  aopeared  before  the  undersigned  ofBcial  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employ- 
ment unaer  the  labor  law:  it  is  further  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  education  of 
said  child,  as  required  bv  law,  has  beoi  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  tlie 
above  department,  and  ihat  by  careftil  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  meoical  examiner  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  phyaieal  examinaticm  has  been 
recorded  as  required  by  law. 


Place  of  birth    Roehetter,  N.  Y. 
Color  of  hair    Broum. 
Height    6   feet    5|    inches. 
Diitinguiahing  physical  marks 


DBSCBIPnON  OP  CHILD. 

Bate  of  birth    Aug,7,t690, 
Colm*  of  eyes    Blue, 
Weight    m   lbs. 
— ,  sex    Male, 

Thb  Boasd  Of  Health. 

Laubewce  Flywm  By  Jobn  J,  O^Bmieit, 

Signature  of  child  named  in  the  above  certificate.  Signature  of  ofiBcial  issuing  certificate. 

Address    17S  W.ilH.at.  Date    ManAlB,m4, 

N.  B.— Tills  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place' 
of  employment  during  the  period  of  such  emplovment.    It  shall  be  mirrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
gimniwn,  or  cuatodiaa  upon  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OYEK) 

[Forms  2a  amd  th  (reverse).    See  p.  31.] 

DCPOBTAirr.  '  , 

NOnCE  TO  BMFLOTESS. 

Factobibs:  In  factories  the  cfaUd  presenting  this  certificate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  aitemoon,  or  for  more  ttian  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77,  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occupations  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in 
section  93,  Labor  Law. 

ICebcanhle  establishments:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  for  more 
tiian  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


[Form  8.    See  p.  80.) 

Thomas  Blake, 
Signature  of  child. 

a  put  St. 
Home  address. 

London,  Eng..  Nov.  10. 1899 
Place  and  date  of  birth. 

John  &  Mary  Blake. 
Father's  and  mother's  name. 

Packing. 
Wwk  actually  engaged  in. 


July  9, 1914.  t5. 

When  employed.  Wages. 


B 
Commence. 


Stop  work. 


Daily  hours. 


Noonday 


R€bt.  Walton,  foreman. 
By  whom  employed. 

National  Cigar  Co. 
Business  title  of  firm  or  company. 

17  Monroe  St. 
Address. 

J.  K.  Smith,  »upt.  of  factory. 
Person  in  authority  seen  by  deputy. 


Nov.  S,  1914- 
Date  of  inspection. 

J.  C.  Howard. 
Factory  inspector. 


5  p.  m. 
Time  of  day. 
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(Form  4:*    See  p.  80.] 

State  or  New  Yo«k, 
[seal]         Department  op  Labob, 

BuKEAu  OF  Factory  Inspkctioh. 

Albany,    April  IS,  1914. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  76  of  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended,  you  are  her^iy 
directed  to  furnish  to  this  department,  within  ten  davs,  proper  evidence  that  the  child  named  herein  aaa 
who  is  now  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  your  manufacturing  establishment,  is  in  fact  over 
sixteen  years  of  age:  (For  the  kind  of  evidence  that  will  be  considered,  see  the  back  of  this  sheet.) 

Name  and  address  of  child  (as  fmnished  to  inspector  at  time  of  inspection). 

Mary  J.  Dixon,  43  WiUiamt  Street, 

Failing  to  furnish  the  evidence  herein  called  for  you  must  immediately  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or 
suffer  such  (^ild  to  work  in  your  factory. 

M.  Lewis, 
(OVER)  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 

(Form  4t  (reverse).    See  p.  80.] 

Evidence  herein  called  for  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  Birth  certificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged;  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(b)  Certificate  of  graduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such  child  showing  that  sach 
cmld  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  thaa 
eight  years,  or  of  aschool  in  the  State  of  New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  equiva- 
lent course  of  study  of  not  less  than  ei^t  years'  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child 
has  been  kept  as  required  by  the  conmulsory  education  law,  provided  that  the  record  of  such  school  shows 
such  child  to  be  ov^  sixteen  years  oiage. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  certificate  of  baptism 
showing  the  date  oibirth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(d)  Other  evidence:  In  cases  where  it  is  imp(»sible  to  produce  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  doco- 
ments,  there  shall  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  duly  acknowledged  affidavit  from  the  parent  or 
tniardian  of  said  child:  the  affidavit  shall  state  the  name,  residence,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child, 
and  that  none  of  the  documentary  evidence  menticmed  above  can  be  produced.  There  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted in  connection  therewith  a  further  affidavit  or  affidavits,  from  at  least  two  physicians,  stating  that 
after  due  examination  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  said  child  is  upwards  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
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[Form  0.    See  p.  81.] 


Bufldiof  file  No.    348765, 

Formerly 

Give  old   business  title  or  address  if 
changed  in  12  months. 
Name   John  Doe  Co, 
If  unincorporated  and  operating  under 
an  assumed  business  title,  also  add 
name  of  proprietor. 


)Reg.  Insp.  No.    436    L.  B.— S.  B.  No.    B8, 
Special Dist.  No.    i-49. 

Purpose  of  visit. 


No.    i65 


Elm    St. 
Front  or  rear. 


City  or  village   N.  Y.    County    JV^.  Y,    Boro.    Jtfaii. 


Address    296  Monroe  Avt.^N.  Y.  C, 


Incorporated—President's  name   J.  B.  Jonet 

V 

Owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  buflding    Otwge  Blake  Address    Si  WaU  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

No.  of  buildings    /  1  Stories  •        H 

In  entire  plant.    Building  covered  by  this  report.  (Of  bldg.  insp.) 

y 

9th,  Ten,— Factory. 

Floors  occupied.    T.  H.    S^.  shop.    Registered. 
Women's  coats  <fr  suits.  Coats. 

Chief  product  manufactured  or  work  done.         Specific  product  of  bldg.  insp. 

TToof.  I? 

Principal  raw  material  used.    Work  done  outside  factory. 

9114115  James  Oreen.  Peter  Spruce.  Mgr. 

Date  of  last  inspection.         By  whom.        Person  in  authority  seen.      His  position. 


Employees. 


Sex  and  age. 


M18+... 
M  16-18. 
M  14-16. 
F21+... 
F  16-21. 
F  14-16. 


Total 

C.under  14 

Largest 
no.in  yr. 


I 


J 


87 


4961 


49 


S7 


8 10 10 


61 


Hours. 


I 


o 


(3 


9 


10(9 


(9) 
(9) 
8 


X 
X 


660 


X 
X 


II 

if 


6  64 
6  64 

46 


X 
X 


itioos 


SXJMMABY  REPORT  AND  CERTIFICATE  OF  INSPECTOR. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  careful  inspection  of  the 
factory  workrooms,  conditions  were  found  to  be  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  law  and  Industrial 
Code  rules,  relative  to  subjects  enumerated  below, 
except  where  indicated  in  the  negative,  supplemented 
bv  orders  on  back  of  card. 

Efmployment  and  hours  of  labor  of  children— Male 
minors— Women    Yes.    §S-A     Yes. 

Health— Comfort— Ventilation— Sanitary    conditl 
and  conveniences   No.        y 

Guarding  switchboards  — Elevators— Machinery— In- 
spection of  boilers   No. 

Work    rooms:  Lighting— Maintenance— Occupancy — 
Exits— Fire  prevention     Yet, 

Rules:  Special  to  foundries Special  to  milling 

industry 

Posting:  Laws— Rules— Schedules— Notices— Certifi- 
cates-Permits No  Meal  time    Yet  Wages    Yes, 

Ten.-Factory— No.  hor.  exits   0   No.  exit  stairs   i 
-|94) 

10.  fire  escapes   0   —   No.  elevators   f . 
(Rule  380.) 


t 


Proprietors  at  work   0      Work  in 
Work  nights?^    No.  at  work   57 


1    shifts    .... 
On  Sunday? 


No.  at  work    — 

4117116         Rose  RicBAMoa, 
Date  of  inspection.     Factory  inspector. 


[Form  5  (reverse).    See  p.  81.] 

Orders* 

Post  laws  and  hours  of  labor.    Complied, 

Prohibit  the  uMe  of  towels  in  common.  ^  ,   ,  ,  , 

Provide  a  drestkng  room  for  the  U9e  of  females,  such  room  to  have  at  least  one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air 
and  to  be  inclosed  bv  means  of  solid  partitions  or  walls  and  to  contain  at  least  sixty  (60)  square  feet  for  the  first 
ten  (10)  persons  ana  an  additwnal  two  (t)  square  feet  for  each  person  in  excess  often  (10). 

Promae  at  least  two  couches  or  beds  in  your  factory  for  the  use  of  females. 

Whitewash  walls  of  water-closet  compartment*  used  by  males. 

Orders  on  building  card  to  owner. 
Examined  by    0,G,H.      4J^I16.      Notice  sent   ^/»//ff.     ^     ^  ^     o„t„^^^«.  , 

X)ate.  Occ.— L.  D.— C.  L.— S.  R.— I.  H.— C.    Card  filed. 
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[Fonn  6«   See  p,  81.] . 


C.L. 


iDsp.  No Supv.  Dist. 


8.1 

Purpoae  of  vfait  (if  apedal). 


Name   American  Oandp  Co.  Address    New  York  CUff,  

Or  bosineas  title  erf  firm  City  or  village.  County, 

or  corporation. 

Name  and  address    John  Bruce.             Superintendent.  Dec.  6, 1914. 

Of  person  directly  responsible  for        Remtion  to  busi-     Date  of  inspection, 
hiring  children.  


Children  undo*  14  years  or  without  certificates. 

Name  and  address.  Place  of  birth.  Date  of  birth.       Work  ravaged  in. 

Bessie  Jennings.  Jersey  dty,  N.  J.       Nov.  4, 1901.  Paclung. 


Statement  of  insptetw.    Child  stated  she  told  employeT  she  was  over  16;  child  is  smaU, 

A.J.Qremn,   Inspector. 

Children  alleged  to  be  over  16  but  apparently  under  16,  employed  without  certificate. 

Name  and  address.  Place  of  Urth.      Alleeed  date  of  birth.  Work  engaged  in. 

James  Lanson.  N.  Y.  City,  Mar.  4, 1899.  Cleanmg. 

A.  J.  Gmmmv,   Inspector. 
Date  notice  mailed.       Person  mailing.       Time.       Place  mailed.      Evidence  received.      Examined  if. 


[Form  6  (revene).   See  p.  81.] 
(Both  sides  of  this  form  are  never  used  at  the  same  time.] 

Insp.  No.  117.    Supv.  Dist.  1-57. 

i-H-    S.I.  A. see. 

Purpose  of  visit  (if  special). 


Name   Jones  A  Smith.  Address    145  Main  St.,  N.  Y.  N.  Y. 

Or  business  title  of  firm  or  City  or  village.  County 

corporation. 
Name  and  address    John  Jones.  Partner. 

Of  person  directly  responsible  Relation  to  business, 

for  fixing  hours  of  labor  of 
child. 

Date  of  inspection    lllS/ie.  BJSO  p.  m. 

When  child  was  found  working  illegal  hours.  Hour  ana  minute. 

Employed    i^overShoursdaily— before  8  a.  m.— Rafter  5  p.m.    |^  Certificate  filed.    Prohib.  employoMot. 
Name  and  address    Mary  Brown,  68  Howe  St.,  N.  Y.  C.       9  8  a.m.  6  p.m. 

Of  child  found  at  work.  Daily  hours.      Commence  work.    Stop  work. 

60  m. 
Noonday  recess. 

I  found  Mary  Brown,  who  will  be  16  yrs.  old  Sept.  IS,  '16,  employed  at  6  JO  p.  m.  cleaning  chocokUs  pant. 

Subsequent  visit  (within  48  hours,  if  violation  was  not  clearly  establisfaed  at  time  of  inspection). 

Date 

Of  reinvestigation.  Hour  and  minute.  Violation  continued.  Evideaoe  Moured. 


Person  in  authority  seen.             Date  referred  to  counsel. 
Remarks 


A .  J.  Qreeit, 

Inspector. 
Statement  of  counsel:    ProsecMtion  begun, 

Adolvh  Rutgers.  tlSUB, 

Report  on  children  employed  illegal  hours.  Counsel.  Daile. 


[New Tork City Foiml.   Seep.2S.] 

Name    Belisario  MantHlt. 

Address    229  E.  14th  St. 

New  York    Dee.  It,  191S. 

Application  for  an  employment  certificate. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH 
BUREAU  OP  CHILD  HTOIENE 

Passport.  7«. 

[On  margin:] 
M4S8S7. 
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[Hew  Tcvk  City  Foim  !•   8m  p.  38.] 

Department  of  Health, 
Of  the  City  of  New  York, 

DIVI8ION  OF  CHILO  HYOnCNK. 

State  of  New  York, I 

City  of  New  York, Us: 
CovMTT  or   ilueem    J 

Marie  Klein,   being  dniy  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that   «he  resides  at  No.    47  Stockholm    Rtreet,  New 
York  City,  and  Is  the  rautnt  of    ifary  Klein,    that    «be  is  unable  to  accompany  said  child  to  the  offloe 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  hereby  authorises     Atuw  Klein   to  act  as  custodian  of  said  child  in 
Jnsner   employment  certificate. 


obtaining 


(Witnesses,  if  signature  is  by  mark  *'  X.") 


Maeib  Klein, 


Name  of  WiuMSS. 


Address  of  Witness. 
N  ame  of  Witnera. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  te,  before  me,\. 
tnis  5n<    day  of   Aprtl   19U        / 


Address  of  Witness. 


AuausT  Skllars, 

Notary  Publie, 
Pl'ia  A.  Y.  Qmnty, 

(If  this  affidavit  is  made  by  mark  *'  X"  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  the  mark  "  X,'*  and  each  witness 
must  sign  his  or  her  name  and  state  his  or  her  address  directly  beneath  his  or  her  name.) 


[New  York  City  Form  3.   See  p.  23.] 

statement  of  FEBSON  8I0NINO  APPUCATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE. 

I   Sarah  Small   residing  at    li4S  Oeorge  St.,  Manhattan    having  been  duly  sworn,  depose    and  say 

that  in  the  case  of    Barry  Jamet    applying  for  an  employment  certificate  this  day,  cH  mother  is    dead 

and  ^   father  is   in  IdaMo   and  that  he  is  residing  with  me  for    the  pear, 

I  furthermore  depose  and  say  that  under  these  circumstances,  I  am  acting  in  the  capacity  as  guardian 
oi  said    JSorry  James, 

Sabseribed  and  sworn  to,  befcnre  me,  this    tith    day  of    March,    1915. 

/.  V,  Maww, 


[New  York  City  Form  4.   See  p.  34.] 


Borough  of    JlitnAatten. 
No.  o(  certificate    nifi9. 


Department  of  Health, 

Of  the  CrpY  or  New  York, 

Bureau  of  Records. 


This  is  to  certify  that 
John  P.  WaUaee 


was  bom  on   Jan.  18, 1899,    according  to  the  records  of  this  department. 

SHtKLMT  W.  Wynne,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Registrar. 
Mar,  98,    1914. 


[New  York  City  Form  5.    See  p.  34.] 

Department  of  Health, 
The  Oty  of  New  York, 

HuKEAU  OF  Records. 
Borough  of    ManhaUan.  • 

This  is  to  certify  that  a  search  has  been  made  of  the  records  of  birth  of  this  borough  and  the  name  of 
Owr^e  A.  IMley,    said  to  have  been  bom    leb,  19, 1900,    has  not  been  found. 

Shirley  W,  Wynne,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Registrar. 
AprQi,    191^ 
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[New  York  City  Form  6.   6m  p.  M.] 

SCHOOL  BEOOBD. 

To  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

This  is  to  cestity  that  Oecrge  KeHev  of  No.  ^  Madison  St.,  has  attended  school  No.  8t, 
School  situated  at  No.  16$  E.^S  Street  m  the  Boroueh  of  Man.,  City  of  New  York,  1^  daysdiotef 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  birthdav  (or  next  preceding  its  application  for  this  school 
record):  and  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  b«i 
received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography, 
is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  an  including  fractions,  and  has  compfetM 
the  work  pr^cribed  for  the  first  slx  years  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  or  school  equivalent  thereto, 
or  parochial  schools. 

The  school  record  fives  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  as  Sept,  90,  1899;  name  of  parent  (guardian  cr 
custodian)    John  Kelley, 

Dated,    Mar.  4,  t9tJ^ 

Sister  Mary  Antoinette. 
Signature  of  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  scbooL 

(The  law  requfa*e6  the  school  record  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
and  it  must  be  furnished  to  any  child  who  afttf  due  examination  and  investigation  may  be  entitled  thereto. 
The  school  record  must  contain,  among  other  things,  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly 
attended  the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  130  dAji 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  pc»> 
ceding  its  application  ion  this  sonool  record. 

Section  384L  of  the  Penal  Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  pers<m  to  make  a  false  statement  in  or  la 
relation  to  any  application  for  an  employment  certificate.) 

THIS  IS  KOT  A  PEBMIT  TO  WOBK. 


[New  York  Ctty  Form  7.    See  p.  34.] 

Depabtment  OP  Education, 
The  City  op  New  Yobk. 
Borough  of    Man., 
Date     Maif  19,    19M- 
To  the  Board  of  Health,  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  hebeby  cebtipy  that  Charles  WiUey,  residing  at  77  Madison  St.,  in  the  City  of  New  York  hat 
attended— 

P.S.No.    S   Dist.    7    Borough    160   days 

I'rincipaL 

Dlst Borough days 

Principal. 

Dirt Borough days 

Principal. 

Dbt Borough days 

Princinal. 
An  aggregate  of  160  dajrs  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  h{«  fourteenth  birthday,  or  aurlng 
the  twelve  months  nextpreceding  the  date  of  this  certificate;  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  and  has  received  instruction  during  such  period  in  reading,  spelliiic; 
writing,  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  aritameae 
up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  has  competed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  six  years  of  the  puMIe 
elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochialschool ;  and  is  in  the  7  A  grade  and  further- 
more, that  said  child,  according  to  the  records  of  above-named  school,  was  bom  on  Jan.  10,  1909,  and 
that  Its  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  is    Henrf  WiUep, 

Mary  Bruce, 

PrtndpaL 
Results  of  academic  examination  conducted  by  district  superintendent. 

On    May  4,     1914- 

Arithmetic,    S,  Writing  from  dictation,    C, 

English,    C.  Oral  reading,    B. 

( W  ritteu  composition. ) 

(Signed)  Mary  Bruce, 

Principal,  P.  S.  No.    5. 

Penal  Law— Art.  120— Sec.  1275— Subd.  8.  » 

"Any  person  who  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  any  relation  to  anv  application  made  for  an  emploT- 
ment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  Articles  6  and  11  of  the  Laoor  Law  to  appear  in  anv  affiaavn, 
record ,  transcript,  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana  upon  convictioii  shall 
be  punished  for  a  first  offense  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  a  second 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  flft v  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisoniiient  lor  not  moce 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fme  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  ItaM  aDd 
imprisonment." 

Note.— This  is  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  only.  A  permit  to  work  must  be  obtained  from  the 
board  of  health. 

A  school  certificate  must  not  be  issued  to  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  in  any  grade  lower 
than  7 A  (seventh  year,  first  half.) 
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(New  York  City  Form  8.   See  p.  96.] 

Depastment  of  Health,  The  Citt  of  New  Yoek, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  140  Centss  Stbeet. 

appucation  and  affidavit  foe  emflotment  cebtmcate. 

Stats  of  New  York,  Citt  of  New  York,  County  of    N,  Y.   m.: 

Abraham  Ooldttein  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  the  applicant  abore  named,  and 
resides  at  No.  123  E.  tOA  St.,  in  the  Ciiy  of  New  York,  Boroagh  of  Man.;  that  deponent  is  the  parent* 
guardian,  custodian  of  Itidore  OoldsUin  and  hereby  malcee  application  for  an  einplo3nnent  certificate 

Name  of  child. 

to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  said  child;  that  the  said  child  was  bom  at   Russia   in on  the   10th   day 

of    Aug.    in  the  year  iS99   and  is    t6   years  of  age. 

Deponent  further  savs  that  he  is  informed  by  the  offloer  to  whom  this  application  is  made  for  an  employ* 
ment  certiAcate.that  the  evkience  of  age  of  said  child  must  be  presented  in  the  following  order,  namely, 
(a)  birth  certificate;  (b)  certificate  of  graduation;  (c)  passport  or  baptismal  certificate;  (d)  otDCT  docu- 
mentary evidence;  (e)  physicians'  certificates. 

And  deponent  further  says  that  the  paper  now  produced  for  filing  in  the  Department  of  Health  of  th« 
City  of  New  York,  is  the   tranBcript  of  birth  record    of  the  said  child;  and  that  the  child  who  is  named  in  the 

said  paper  as    Isidore  Goldstein   ia  the  child  now  appearing  with  me,  whose  true  name  is ,  and  for 

whom  oeponent  makes  the  application  aforesaid,  and  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  of  the  preceding 
subdivisions  of  the  law,  as  above  set  forth,  can  be  produced. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    f$    day  of   Sept.,   1914. 

Abraham  Goldstein, 
Signatiu^  of  parent,  guardian,  custodian* 
Isidore  Ooldstein, 
Signature  of  child. 
John  J.  O*  Brie  jr. 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


STATEMENT  OF  A  MEDICAL  OFFICER.  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

I  hereby  certify  that    Isidore  Goldstein,    the  al>ove-named  child,  has in  my  opinion,  reached  the 

normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is in  sound  heaJth  and  is physically  able  to  per- 
form the  work  which  it  intends  to  do. 

Wm.  T.  GardneRj  M.D. 
Signature  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  health* 


STATEMENT  OF  OFFICER  ISSUING  THE  CERTIFICATE. 

I  hereby  certify— 

1.  That  the  following  papers  relating  to  the  above-named  child  have  been  filed  in  this  office: 

(a)  Its  school  record,  nlled  out  and  signed,  as  required  by  law. 

(b)  Transcript  of  birth  record    (its  transcript  of  birth  record,  certificate  of  graduation,  passport  or 
baptinnal  certlncate,  other  documentary  evidence  or  physicians'  certificate). 

(c)  Affidavit  and  application  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  showing  the  place  and 
date  of  its  birth. 

3.  That  said  child  has  appeared  before  me  and  has  been  examined  and  that  said  child  is  c^ble  to  read  and 
l^Uy  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  14  years  of  age  or  upwards. 

3.  Ttiat  said  chikl  has in  my  opinion,  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and 

is hi  sound  health  and  is physically  able  to  perfwm  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do,  as  appears 

by  the  statement  of  the  eTamJning  pby^cian. 

Jonn  J.  O'Brien, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate* 


(New  fork  City  Form  8  (reverse)*    See  p.  26.] 

Application  No.    704S. 

Name  of  child,    Isidore  Goldstein. 

Address,    123E.iOthSt. 

Date  of  birth,    Aug.  10, 1899, 

Place  of  birth,    Russia. 

Color  of  hair.   Black, 

Color  of  eyes.    Black. 

Height,    6     ft.    6-3/4    in. 

Weight,    lot   lbs. 

Color,     WhiU, 

Mother  tongue,    Bebrew. 

Birthplace  of  father,    Russia. 

Distinguishing  characteristics: 
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[New  fork  City  Form  0.    8m  p.  25.1 

Name.    Jame9  OoUiw.    Address,    7S  Monroe  8i. 

Held  for    Defective  viston. 

Date  held,    May  W,  1915. 

Treated  for     AstigrMUitm, 

Date  treated,    Mav  tO,  Wt5, 

Treated  by    Dr.  Philip  Snow. 

Final  disposition,    Certificate  granted. 

Remarks:  

Wm,  T.OJkMDirME. 

Medical  Inspector. 

CASES  TEMPORABILT  WITHHELD. 

Bureau  of  child  hygiene.  Division  of  employment  certificates. 


[New  York  City,  Form  10.    See  p.  26.] 

Department  or  Health,  the  Crrr  or  New  York, 

Sakitary  Bureau,  Division  or  Child  Hygiene. 

Borough  or    ManhatUtn, 
New  York,    Mar.  87,    !9L(. 
Mr*.  Levjf. 

Sir:  You  are  informed  that  your  application  made  for  an  employment  oertlHcate  for    Sol  Levjf   can  not 
be  granted  on  account  of   physical  incapacity. 
Respectfully, 

8.  Josephine  Baker,  M.  D.. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Cliild  Hygiene. 


[New  Tork  City,  Form  11.    See  p.  26.J 

Name,    De  Pina  Luife. 

Residence,    48  Drigg*  Ave. 

Refusal  No. 
1987. 
refused. 
Date  of  refusal,    t/f7/H. 

cause  of  refusal. 

MfUnutritUm. 


[New  York  City  Form  12.    See  p.  27.] 

Department  of  Health,  the  Cmr  or  New  York, 

Sixth  Avenue  and  5&th  Street, 
Sanitary  Bitreau,  DmsioN  or  Child  Htoibne, 

New  York,    Mar,t6,   19H, 
To  the  Board  of  Health: 
Gentlemen : 
In  the  following  case  it  appears  to  my  satisfaction  that 

August  Mathews, 
residing  at  46S  Columbus  Ave.,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  CityofNew  York,  the  chfld  for  whom  an 
employment  certificate  is  requested,  and  who  nas  presented  a  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years 
of  age;  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  subdivisions  preceding  subdivision  {d),  of  sections  71  and  163  of  chapter  291  of  the  laws  of 
1907,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  preceding  subdivisions  can  be  produced,  and  I  therefore 
present  to  the  board  of  health,  for  its  action,  this  statement  signed  by  me  showing  such  facts,  and  I  also 
submit  the  following  affidavits  and  papers  which  have  been  produced  before  me  constituting  evidence  of 
age  of  such  chiid,  viz: 
Census  record. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mary  Taylom, 
Medical  BKamisw:, 
Clerk. 

(The  board  may,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  e\'idence  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board, 
and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.) 


FOBHS  VSED  IN   ADHINISTBA.TION. 
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[New  York  City  Form  13.    See  p.  27.] 

Department  of  Health,  thk  City  of  New  York, 

Borough  of    MankaUau, 

APPUCATION  for  employment  certificate  and  for  PHYSICLANS'  CERTinCATE  OF  AOB. 

New  York,    Sept.tS,   19U. 
To  the  Boftrd  of  Health,  City  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen: 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  make  application  for  an  emi^oyment  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  th* 
labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  issued  to  and  in  the  name  of 

Ida  Ooldmark, 

the  child  of  which  I  am  the  moAer.  and  who  resides  at  ^5  Fifth  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York* 
Borough  of    Manhattan;    and  I  hereby  further  make  api^ication  for  physicians'  certificates. 

Ida   OOLDMARKy 

Signature  of  child. 

Ihr 

X    Ceua  Ooldmark. 
mark.  Signature  of  parent. 

AFnoAvrr. 
State  of  New  York, 

City  of  New  York,  County  of    N.  Y.   ss.: 
Celia  Ooldmark,   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  ■ 

That   «he  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.    653  Fifth    Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Borough  of    ManMuan. 
Deponent  is  the  parent    mother   of  the  child  above  named. 

That  deponent  asks  for  the  issuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  a  sdiool  recwd, 
an  employment  certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Her 

X    Celia  Ooldmark, 
mark. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    tS   day  of   September    1915. 

Mary  Taylor. 
Signature  ol  ofllcer  issuing  certificate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  child  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  physicians'  certificates  and  file  the  same 
this  date. 

Dated  New  York,    Sept.  £6,    1915. 

Mary  Taylor. 

Not  less  than  ninety  6&ys  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  filing  of  this  application  for  physicians' 
certificates,  and  no  facts  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  examination  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  said  application  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application, 
I  hereby  direct  the  child  named  m  said  application  to  appear  for  physical  examination  before  iwo  phy- 
sicians designated  by  the  board  of  health. 

Dated  New  York,    Mar.  t€,  1914. 

Joan  J.  0*Bmimm. 

We,     Wm.  T.  Oardner,    M.  D.,  and   J.  L.  BlumefUkal.    M.  D..  physicians  oflSdaily  designated  by 

the  board  of  health,  hereby  certify  that the  child  named  in  the  within  application,  appeared 

this  day  before  us  for  phvsical  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  further  certify  that  we  nave  s^ia- 
rately  examined  such  child,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  Is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  ase. 

Wm.  T.  Oardker,    U.  D. 

J,  L.  Blummnthal,    H .  D. 

(In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  chfld  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physidaD 
and  the  concurring  opinion  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  cmld.) 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  child  is  /5+  years  of  age;  that  <he  was  bom  at  Rustia  on  the 
li  day  of  August,  1898.  and  that  the  present  residence  of  said  child  Is  66S  Fifth  St.,  In  the  Boroogh 
01    Manhattan,    City  of  New  York. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians'  certificates,  also  alleys  that  «he  is  unable  to  prodooe  any 
of  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  above  mentioned,  specified  in  seouons  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  namely: 

(a)  Bfa-th  certificate; 

(b)  Certificate  of  graduation; 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate: 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence. 

That  the  following  i&cx3  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made 
for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  in  determining  the  age  of  said  child,  namely: 


QoUmark. 
Application  No.   tS69. 


PHYSiaANS'  CEBTDnCATE. 


Sept.  iS,  191S. 
Dec.  eS.  191S. 
yo^ftedsmil914. 
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[New  York  City  Form  14.    See  p.  32 ) 

Depabtment  op  Health,  The  Citt  op  New  York, 

Division  op  Child  Hygieni., 
New  York,    March  16, 1914, 

I,    Barrw  K.  FkOowM.   an  applicant  for  dnplicate  employment  certificate,  hereby  state:  That  emvloy- 
moit  certificate  No.   7003   issued  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  the     tenth 
day  of    March,    1914,   has  been  lost  in  the  following  manner:    FeU  out  of  a  book  on  my  ttay  homr,   and, 
after  making  a  diligent  search  I  have  been  nnable  to  find  same. 
I  therefore  request  that  a  duplicate  certificate  be  issued. 

(Signature)  Hammy  K.  Fellows, 

(Address)  US  WestiOthSt. 


[New  York  City  Form  15.    See  p.  33.] 

Department  op  Health,  City  op  New  York, 

Bureau  op  Child  Hygiene, 
Eugene  W.  Schepper,  Secretary. 

Date    Drc.  7, 1916, 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  department  of  health  has  investigated  the  proof  of  age  of 

John  Smith, 
who  resides  at   4U  Spruce  St., 

and  whose  signatnre  is  hereto  Affixed,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  said  minor  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  enutled  to  work  withoot  an  empkmnent  certificate. 
This  application  for  an  emplovment  certificate  is  hereby  refused,  as  the  applicant  is  over  age. 
The  department  of  health  will  not  issue  duplicates  of  this  paper. 

Mamy  L,  MoMMtaoN, 
Chief,  Division  of  Empfoyment  Certificates. 

JOHN  Smith. 
(Suture  of  child.) 
8.  J.  Bakmb, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

[New  York  City  Form  16.    See  p.  36.] 

Department  op  Health, 
The  C^tt  op  New  York. 

I,  the  undersigDed,  befeby  certify  that  the  information  noted  below  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  facts 
contained  in  a  certain   birth  certificate   presented  as  documentary  evidence  of  age  of  the  cnfld  whose  name 

(birth  certificate  passport) 

appears  thoeon. 
Name  of  child.   Rote  Pokrvttkt, 
•Date  of  birth  or  age  given,    JVov.  14, 1899. 
Name  of  fiatlier,    Zevi  Pokrvi$kw. 
Name  of  mother,    Sarah  Pokrvukp, 
Birthplaoe,    Auttria. 

(Signed)         JoHjr  O'Bmimit. 
(Officer  issuing  paper.) 
Copy  or  translation  made  by   7.  F.  MaHton. 
Ori^nal  returned  to   Rose  Pokmvibky. 

(Signature  ofdiild.) 

Jacob  So  eel,   M.  D.. 

Borough  CbM, 
Date    Map  3,1914' 

NlBW  York  City  Form  17.   See  p.  37.] 

dspabtment  op  health,  the  cnj  op  new  york, 

Division  op  Child  htgibms. 

I,  the  nnderaiaied,  hereby  certify  that  a  certain  diploma  bearing  date  Jan.  99  1914,  was  this  day 
presented  and  euilbited  to  the  department  of  health  of  the  Cltv  of  New  York  to  aid  in  securing  an  employ- 
ment certificate  under  the  provisioos  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  In  lieu  of  the  school 
reeord  required  by  said  law.  That  said  diptoma  was  Issoed  to  and  bears  the  name  of  Ida  Ooddard;  that 
said  diploma  was  issued  by  Dept.ofEiue,  (Publk  School.  No.  16).  situated  in  the  C^ity  of  New  York, 
Borou^  of  Man.,  and  certifies,  among  other  things,  that  said  child  has  satisfactorily  completed  the 
oourw  for  elementary  schools. 

Jacob  Sobel,   M.  D., 

Chief  of  the  DivWoo. 

NewYerk,    Mvr.U,    lOU. 

46446*'— 17 10 
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[New  York  €My  Fomi  18.   See  p.  38.] 

New  York,    Mar.  rr,    19U. 
To  the  Bowd  of  Health. 
Oentlbmkn: 
I  hereby  oertlfy  that,  according  to  the  records  of  the  chinch  or  congregaticm  of 

(Corponte  name  of  ohurch.) 
situated  at   505  Sttabeth  St, 
MesHna  BUmdino    was  bom  at    N.   Y.  C.    on   SnUmber  55,  1899,    was  baptised  at  said  chunh 
(Child's  fUU  name.)  (Place  of  birth.)    (Date  of  birth.) 

Oct.  55,  /555,    and  that   she  was    /  mmuh   of  age  at  that  date. 
(Dttte  of  baptism.) 

(Signed)  Enrico  C.  Luiai, 

Chwrch  of  Ow  Lady  of  LoreUo, 

Church. 
[Place  seal  here.]  Jacob  Sobml,    M.  D. 

[New  York  City  Form  19.   See  p.  89.] 

City  of  New  York,  State  o»  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

3iax  MuahfUtzkyj  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  on  the  Itt  daw  ofliardi,  1915,  deponent 
was  the  rabbi  of  the  oonnegatlon  situated  at  555  Ckrktopker  Ave.,  JUrooUyn,  and  that  on  sakl  date 
Leon  Spklman   was  Barmitsvah  at  the  synagogue  of  the  above-mentioned  oonneeation. 

Deponent  ftorther  states  that  he  was  present  on  said  data,^  whioh  tisw  said  Zmm  Spidmam  beoa 
to  lay  the  phylacteries  according  to  Jewish  rites.  That  a  record  was  made  in  the  said  conpegatlon  of  the 
date  when  the  said  boy  was  Barmitsvah  as  aionsaid  and  the  date,  aeeordinff  to  said  reeorai.  IS  Mtrekl, 
ms,   and  that  no  boy  can  be  Barmitsvah  antH  he  has  reaehed  thirteea  yean  of  age. 

Max  Musbnitmky. 
Sworn  to  before  me  thb   iTth   day  of    March,    19U. 

DKLIA  jACOBSOir, 

(Seal  of  Conmiissioner  of  deeds— Notary  public,  New  York  City,  applied  at  foot  of  paper.] 


[New  York  City  Form  90.   See  p.  89.] 

Department  of  Education,  the  Crrr  of  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Attendance,  154-156  East  08th  Street. 

census  age  certificate. 

J9o9.14,t9i4. 
This  Is  to  certify  that  accordhig  to  the  records  of  this  office  datetf    Mar.  10, 1914,  Bettie  Poland,   resldW 
at  that  time  at    //  Mulberry  St.,  Man.,   was  recorded  by  the  census  enumerator  as  follows: 
Date  of  birth,    Jan.  4,1900. 

Jobs  W.  Davis, 

Dfreetor. 
(New  York  City  Form  21.   See  p.  56.] 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  RBCORD9. 

March  19, 1914. 
Dictation: 

''  Here,  Harold,''  I  said, "  is  some  money.  Oo  buy  yourselfsome  more  marbles,  and  when  you  have  them, 
keep  them  to  play  with.    But  don't  play  for  keeps;  it  is  gambling,  and  the  gambler  deserves  to  lose." 

BiU: 

Mrs.  White  bought  of  Blank  &  Company  14  yards  silk  at  $2  1/2  per  yard,  6  doz.  rolls  tape  at  45t  a  doien, 
6  waists  at  $2 1/3  each,  16  bolts  ribbon  at  12  l/2t  each.    Make  out  a  reoelpted  bill  for  same. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  A  chest  containing  82  6/16  pounds  was  fbund  to  hold  13 1/4  pounds  spoiled  tea.  How  many  pomids 
of  good  tea  were  there  left? 

2.  Whatistheoostof25bu8helsofwbeatat81i/aeabasheir 

3.  A  sh^  sails  7,812  miles  in  36  days.    How  far  does  it  sail  in  one  day? 

Reading: 
Fourth  year.   Character  Building  Reader.   '<The  Boy  Who  Tried.**    Page  96. 

March  5, 1914. 
DictatioD: 

Long,  \9oa.  ago.  a  ship  full  of  people  was  sailing  across  the  ocean  to  this  land.  These  people  were  called 
Pilf^lms.  Pilgrim  means  wanderer,  and  these  people  were  wandering  from  place  to  fteoe  in  searoh  of  a 
home  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  thought  right. 

Bill: 

Mr.  James  Blank  bought  of  Thomas  Smith  3  yards  of  lace  at  65t  a  yard,  3  dos.  handkerchief  at  $4.75 
a  dozen,  44  yards  silk  at  $1.15  a  yard,  and  a  table  cloth  for  IS.    Make  out  sjid  receipt  bill  for  the  same. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  A  farmer  had  276  sheep  and  sold  3/5  of  them.    How  many  had  he  left? 

2.  William  is  1 1 3/4  years  old  and  Thomas  is  9  5/12  years  old.    How  much  older  than  Thomas  is  William? 

3.  At  17.50  each  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  be  bought  for  9637? 

Reading: 
Head's  Fourth  Reader.    ''The  Three  Giants."    Page  18. 
(Six  took  the  examination  of  March  6th  and  passed.] 

(Continued  on  opposite  page.] 
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February  6, 1914. 
Aritlimetic; 

1.  If  I  place  $30  in  a  savings  bank  at  3 1/2%  interest,  how  moch  interest  will  be  due  me  at  the  end  of 
6  months? 

2.  ICarket  prices  are  as  follows:  Round  steak.  25t  a  pound;  ham,  38t  a  pound;  mutton,  24^  a  pound; 
vesl  chops,  2H  a  pound.  Find  amount  of  bill  if  you  should  buy  2  pounds  of  round  steak,  1/2  lb.  ham, 
4  3/4  lb.  mutton.    MakeabiU.    Receipt  it. 

3.  A  man  employed  80  girls  in  his  factory.  He  had  to  reduce  his  fbroe  1S%.  How  many  girls  did  he 
have  to  discfaarKe? 

4.  A  man  had  three  pieces  of  muslin.  One  contained  6 1/2  yd.,  another  23  2/3  yd.,  and  another  13  1/8 
yd.    He  sold  17  3/4  yd.    How  many  yards  had  he  left? 

5.  I  bought  d5i  worth  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  worth  6 1/2$  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  should  the  grocer 
give  me? 

6.  If  a  man  earns  $13.60  a  week,  and  saves  one-fourth  of  the  wages,  how  much  does  he  save  in  a  yearT 

7.  Mental  WOTk. 

!a>  Tell  time, 
b)  Co8tofl00booksatlSl/2#eadu 
c)  Cost  of  3  handkerdiiefB  If  they  are  sold  at  75$  a  half  dozen? 
d)  I  spent  $2.16  and  73#.    How  mu<di  change  from  a  five-dollar  bill? 
e)  Sheffield  milk  is  9t  a  quart.    The  month's  bill  was  $2.70.    How  many  quarts  of  milk  had  been 

tMHl^t? 

STDivide  $16,239.17  by  102.06. 

9.  Multiply  $13,665  by  38  2/S. 

10.  Add  dtotate: 

$107.30 

870.93 

82.16 

1,217.61 

24.03 

69.97 

513.80 

76.44 

500.17 

Spelling: 

citisena  permits  waiaritj 

injure  Broadwi^  obedienoe 

millinery  nunctuality  lisvored 

does  fifteenth  Chioaeo 

recommendation  mayor  supermteDdent 

intelligent 

Letter: 

Write  a  business  letter  making  an  application  for  a  position. 

Dictatkn: 

By  teaching  all,  especially  the  chU^en  of  America,  to  spe^  our  common  language:  to  understand  and 
love  liberty;  to  honor  the  flag;  to  respect  tiie  Oovemment  and  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  perfecting  our 
laws  and  institutions. 

The  prkle  of  a  nation  is  in  its  diiUren  and  youth.  Its  h(^  and  seourity  are  in  their  intelligence,  mo- 
lality and  i>atriotism. 

Reading: 
Baker  and  Cacpenter  Sixth  Year  Langance  RMdv. 


manager 
writing 
pleasing 
lory's  paper 
whose  name  is 
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[New  York  City  Form  28.    See  p.  67.] 
Department  of  Education.  Original.  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

REPORT  or  POLICB  OmCBB  ON  CHILD  WOWHD  ON  8TEBIT  DUXINO  8CBOOL  HOURS. 


Kappo,  Maurke. 

1.  Family  name  of  child.    Given  name. 

Kappo. 

2.  Fanuly  name  of  parent  or  guardian. 


t7 
Bom  month.  |  Day. 
SaUus.  Man. 

Father's  gfyeo  name.       Mother's. 


*08 
Year. 


Boy. 


OirL 


i42 

3.  Residence.    Number. 
WaU  and  C%mon  Sts. 

4.  Where  found. 

9.S6  a.  m. 

5.  Hour. 

6. 

Return,    II4  A£ 
7.  Returned  to  public  school 


Monroe. 
Street. 


.    Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 


Disposition. 
8B*    4-16-16-1.30    McDugy. 

Truant.    Like*  to  move  around  hu9ine$9  dfttrkL 

Returned  5y  mother  to  9ekool  4it6li6,    McDugff, 

Family  untnoken. 


1  Borough.)  Front 


W.  6S4S. 
Patrolman. 

Smma  £  mck. 
PdncipaL 


Rear. 


4     I    r 
Floor.  I  Apt.  No. 


Block  number. 


Consecutive  office  number. 

76640 

District  ass'gnm't  number. 


Date  received. 
Date  referred. 
'  Date  received. 
Date  referred. 
Date  reported. 
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[New  York  City  Fonn  97.    SM  p.  71.] 
Department  of  Education.  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

PATBOLMAN'S  REPOBT  ON  TAMILT'S  CHANGE  OF  RESIDKNCE. 


Number. 

• 

Street. 

Floor. 

Apt.  No. 

Place  fh>m  which  removed,    17 

W.Uih 

5 
6 

M 

Place  to  whic^  removed.   96 

E.nth 

sn 

Family  name  of  Jather  or  mother. 

Given  name. 

• 

Number 
children 
under  Id. 

Given  names  of  children. 

SchuUz 

8qtq 

5 

Henrw.  Marw.  Frfd^ritk. 

'  »  »    ■      —■»  t 

The  foregoing  Information  was  obtained  at  the  first  address  ^, 
"         "  "  "  "        "   "   second  address. 


Precinct. 

Mo.  da.  yr. 

RhMd  No. 

Patrolman's  signature. 

6 

sintB 

Sir 

Mkhael  Bofle, 

[New  York  CHjr  Form  28.    See  p.  75.] 

^A  copy  of  this  form  is  sent  daily  to  the  compulsory  attendance  department.] 

Dkpartmknt  of  Hbalth» 
The  Citt  of  New  Yobs. 

To  THE  CoMMISSIONEE  OF  LABOR. 

Sat:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  law  you  are  herel^  notified  that  the  departmeol 
of  health  has  issued  the  following  employment  oertifioates  during  the  month  of  April    1919. 

Borough  of    Manhattan. 


No.  of 
certifi- 
cate. 


M49e8 
M49e9 
M4970 
M4971 
M497i 
If  497  S 
iH974 
If  4976 
114976 
If  4977 
M4978 


Date  of  issue. 

Month. 

Day. 

Apr. 

1 

Names. 


Grade. 

Brown,  Harold grad. 

Jones,  Marp 7  A. 

Smith,  John 8  A. 

WhiU,Dora 8B. 

Block, Max 7  A. 

Qreen,  Nora 7  B. 

HoUtein,  Celia 7  B. 

Lev9kf,Eaa 8B. 

Murpl^f ,  Loui* 7  B. 

ateinhauB,  Rachel 7  A. 

ParaUn,  Anna 8  A. 


Residence. 


No. 


// 
55 

n 

66 
77 
88 
99 
187 
\t98 


Street. 


MapU..,. 

Birch 

Elm 

Evergreen. 

Poplar . . . 

Spruce... 

Walnut.. 

Pine 

Willow.. . 
Hickory.. 
Redwood. 


School 
record. 


19 


16 


Issued 

by 
public 
sdiool. 


Bk. 

S9 
89 
87 
77 
90 

Par. 
69 

Par. 
69 
66 


Dateof  birth. 


Juig9irOL 
Apr.  141*00. 

Nov.  sSroo. 

Feb.  iep09. 
F«b.9Bm. 
Oct.  4X01. 
Nov.  OrOO. 
Jem.  I0f09. 
May  7r01. 
Sept.  98r00. 
Dee.  MBI'OI. 
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[N«w  York  CltF  Form  S9.   See  p.  75.] 

DCPABTMENT  OF  SDUCAIION— MOTICS  TO  DffiCOlBOB  ON  ISSUANCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE. 


5. 
6. 
7. 


NeUy. 
Givaanaxne. 


f7 
School  in  which  registered. 

Newton. 
FamOy  name  of  child. 


48S 
Number. 


Class  or  grade. 

WhUe  dt  Co. 
Name  of  employer. 

S7  WoMkin0on8t. 
Flaoe  of  business. 


Sewing. 
Nature  of  employe's  work  or  position. 


Boro.        Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


7694 
Employ.oert.nnmber. 


Jackmm. 
Street. 

3679 
Investigation  number. 


I 


9'li^Ot 
Born    Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


5    I        Man, 
Floor.       Boro. 

I 

Discharge  nmnber. 

Tailor, 
Nature  of  business. 


$4.2$ 
Wages. 


o 

1 


[New  York  City  Form  80.    See  p.  76.] 
Department  of  Education.  Original.  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

NOTICE  OF  REFUSAL  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  BT*  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 


Brown. 
Family  name  of  child. 


Samud. 
Given  name. 


Fgmily  name  of  parent  <x  guardian. 

te-ti. 
Kmnber. 

Cause  of  refiisaL 
P&yi.  inc.  10t47,  . 


Bom— Month. 

Jo$e]ak. 
Father's  given  name. 


Por*. 

Street. 


Front. 


iO  01  y 

Day.      Year.      Boy.       GirL 

Mother's. 

Rear.    |    Floor.    |  Apt.  No. 
776^4 
Consecutive  ref.  No. 

tSit46 
Dist.  assignment  No. 


OfBoer's  rep<»t,    A  ttending  Johnson  High. 
BAterm. 

404116  p.  m,       4196116  t.lO.       4126116, 
4126116  9  a,  m. 


MeDuffp, 
idanceOi 


Attendance  Officer 


Disposftion 


FamUjf  unlnoken. 


Date  received. 
Date  referred. 

Date  reputed. 


[New  York  City  Form  81.   See  p.  76.] 
Name,   John  Brown.    Age    14-    Yrs.    S.    Mos. 
Address,    12  E.  9th  St.    School,    17.    Grade,    7  A. 


Granted. 

No.  of  certificate. 


Reused. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Cause  of  refusal. 

Med.  insp. 

Mn4'16 

6ft.6in 

90 

Cardiac 1  Brice. 

Revisits 

1                                    1 

1 

1                 ! 

FHTSICAL  INCAPACITT  CARD. 
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[New  York  City  Form  82.    See  p.  76.] 

Department  op  Health,  City  of  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Division  of  Employment  Cebufigates, 

Borough  of    MonMUam. 
New  York,   April  14,    1916. 
To  the  Borough  Chief. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  relation  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certifi- 
cates during  the  week  ending    April  g£,  1916. 

Summary  of  action  taken  on  emplosrment  certificates. 

Applications  pending  beginning  of  week iss 

New  applications  received 113 

ttt 

Employment  certificates  granted IM 

Employment  certificates  refused 18 

A  pplicat ions  made  pending 94 

fSB 

Duplicates i9 

Employment  certificates  refused. 

Insufficient  tuition 

Insufficient  education 

Under  age t 

Overage 5 

Physical  incapacity is 

18 

Malnutrition 5 

Cardiac / 

Pulmonary 

Miscellaneous - - 9 

Applications  temporarily  \7ithheld. 

Number  previously  withheld 80 

New  cases — 9 

89 

Certificates  granted ft 

C«ses  otherwise  terminated. 9 

Cases  now  pending S9 

89 

Physical  examinations. 

Number  examined joi 

Defective  teeth  only $ 

Defective  associated 107 

Defective  vision , i8 

Acute  eye  diseases 0 

Defective  hearing ^ f 

Teeth ts 

Cardiac 1 

Pulmonary 0 

Mouth  breathing 7 

Hypertrophied  tonsils IS 

Palate 0 

Olands il 

Anemia 1 

Malnutrition 5 

Hernia 0 

Nervous  d  iseases 0 

Skin 0 

Goitre » 

Orthopedic / 

107 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joaif  J.  O'SMtMir^ 

Issuing  omoer 

Katbxminx  E.  Mamyson. 

Medical  examiner. 
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No.  76. 

[Buffalo  Form  1.    See  p.  38.] 

DEPARTmiTT  OF  HSALTH;  BUFVALO— APPUCATIOIf  FOR  KlfPLOTMKlfT  CBRTVICATB  OF  CHILD  BBTWSKH 
THK  A0S8  OF  14  ANO  !•  TEABS  IH  MANXJFACTUBINO,  MXBCAN1ILK,  AND  OTHIR  ESTABUSHM  ENTS. 

To  the  Department  of  Health,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Applicatkm  is  hereby  made  for  an  employment  oertificate  for    EMe  SamueU. 

Signature  of  child. 

Pauline  SAMUMLSf 
•  Signature  of  parent  or  euardian  or  custodian. 

Address,   S4e  Davep  8t. 
School  record  of   EMe  SamueU. 

J^AoeordiOff  to  the  laws  of  1908  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  whioh  such  child 
attended  shall  famish,  on  demand,  a  oertiflca^  containing  the  following  facts: 

To  the  Departnaent  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oimtlbmsn:  I,  the  nndersiflied,  the  principal  (or  chief  executive  officer)  of  the  puXHk  school  No. 
^,  situated  at  No.  Lo9ejow  ijt  OoU  St.,  in  the  city  of  Buffslo,  do  hereby  certify  that  Et9ie  Samueli, 
the  child  hereinafter  referred  to,  has  regunrly  attended  the  said  school   one  hundred  and  eigktp-eight   days 

(Write  the  number  of  days.) 
daring  the  twelve  months  next  nreeeeding  its  fourteenth  birthday  (or  next  preceding  its  application  for 
thissduwl  record);  and  that  saia  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  Knglish  language  and  geom- 
I^y ,  and  is  familiar  wnh  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or 
parwdiial  school  from  which  such  sdbool  record  is  issued. 

The  said  school  record  gives  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  as  Jutp  te,  1899,  residence,  S46  Daeey  St.; 
and  the  name  of  its  parents  (guardian  or  custodian)  as    Herman  Samuele. 

Feedemick  W.  Feobt. 
Principal  ot  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school. 
Dated,   June  £5. 

(The  law  requires  the  school  record  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
and  it  nrast  be  furnished  to  any  child  who,  after  due  examination  and  investigation,  may  be  entitled 
thereto.  The  school  record  must  contain,  among  other  things,  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has 
regularly  a*^teikied  the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  sdiools,  for  not  less 
tlttui  130  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  birthday,  or  durii^  the  twelve! 
mcnths  next  preoedmg  its  application  for  this  school  record.) 

(OVER) 

[On  the  left  matidn:] 

'  I  is  not  a  diOd-labor  certificate  and  most  not  be  accepted  as  each. 


[Buffalo  Form  1  (reverse).   See  p.  28.] 

FiUngNo.    g443. 
Date,    9/3/14. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within-named  applicant 
personally  appeared  before  me  on  this  date,  was  ex- 
amined, and  complied  with  all  legal  requirements, 
and  is  entitled  to  an  employment  certificate. 

/.  D.  Baldwin, 
Officer  issuing  the  certificate. 

[On  the  rig^t  margin,  running  down:] 

Section  384, 1, 5,  of  the  Penal  Code  as  amended  by  chapter  507,  Laws  of  1M7. 

Any  perscm  who  knowingly  makes  a  Calse  statement  in  or  in  relation  to  any  ai^lication  npttde  for  an 
eomloyment  certificate  as  u>  any  matter  required  by  articles  6  and  11  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any 
affidavit,  record,  transcript,  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
vietion  audi  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  ofnot  less  than  20  nor  niore  than  60  dollars;  for  a  second 
ofliense,  by  a  Itoe  not  toss  than  50  nor  more  than  200  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days 
or  bv  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  ofltose  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  350  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  (X)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


1 

.  ! 
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[Buffalo  Fonn  2.    See  p.  28.] 
No.  86. 
State  ot  New  Yobk,  County  or  Ebie,Citt  of  BurrALO^ss: 

RoKJttckmm,  being  duly  swoid,  deposes  and  stys  that  the  iatha  moOter  of  J6knJudt$dm,  tlw 
child  for  whom  an  employment  oertifloate  is  desired;  that  the  said  dUU  was  born  in  Bpchetttr,  Jr.  Y., 
on  the  Sd  day  of  Aug.,  1899;  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  of  the  doeumentarr  •▼ktenos 
relative  to  the  age  of  this  child,  as  required  by  subdivision  two  of  section  71,  and  section  163,  <mapter  51S, 
laws  of  1906.  for  the  following  reasons:  Bink  it  not  recorded.  (See  letter.)  Bae  no  dtptomn  emi  hme  mt 
been  hapdzed.  MetropolUanWe  Inemrance  PoUem  Nb.  S90Q8.  dated  June  tO,  i909,  pime  cUW*«  •§€  nt  next 
birthdap  as  10  fears,  and  this  aflktarit  is,  therefore,  made  in  accordance  with  subdivision  three  of  said 
section. 

RoSEjACKSOir, 

Sabscrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this   Srd   day  of   Sept.,  1914. 

J,  C,  LTNom. 
To  the  Board  of  Heal^  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  investigated  and  examined  all  the  fbots  and  evidence  ssbmitted  riiliHiii  to 
the  application  Of  JoknJadtmm  foranemptoyment  certificate,  and  am  aatJsfled  that  aald  child  ii<ntlttad 
to  such  certificate,  and,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  certificate  be  granted. 

J.  C.  Ltncb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  of' Bnflyo,N.Y.,held  on  the   rm   day  of   aepL,191L  thefoUowte 
action  was  takoi  on  the  above  ^qplioatlon  of   iMse  JadtmnM  emphfwtent  eertlfkaU  fee  Jekn  JnAmm, 
CerUfiaUe  granted. 

Arrmrar  SAWTmrn. 
naerrtary  Board  olHarittu 


[Buffalo  Foran  8.   See  p.  28.] 

Depabtment  or  Heaub, 
The  Cut  or  Buivalo,  N.  T. 

APPUCATION  rOB  EMPLOYMENT  CEBTinCATE  AND  rOB  PHYSICIANS'  CEBIinCATB  OP  A4IE. 

BufVAL0,N.Y.,   Awi.t,    m4. 
To  the  DepartmsBt  of  Health,  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

QENn.BMBN: 

I,  the  undersifiied,  hereby  make  ap^ioation  for  an  employment  certificate  under  the  provblons  of  the 
labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  toM  issued  to  and  in  the  name  of  Jeikn  Jardine,  the  ohfld  of  which 
I  am  the  mother,  and  who  resides  at  9  E.  Baleom  Street,  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  I  hereby 
further  make  application  for  physicians'  certificates. 

John  Jamdinm,  Roag  Jamdutm, 

Signature  of  child.  Si|nature  of  parent. 

ArriDAViT. 

State  or  New  Yobk,  Cfty  or  Butpalo.  County  or  Ebie.  ss: 

Rose  Jardine,   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That    «he  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.    9  E.  Baleom   Street,  in  the  City  of  Buflahiy 

Deponent  is  the  parent   mother   of  the  chUd  above  named. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  child  is  14  years  of  age:  that  tie  was  bom  at  Amiens,  France, 
on  the  16th  day  of  Julg,  1900,  and  that  the  present  residence  of  said  child  is  9  E.Bakomat.,  Bof- 
lalo.  N.  Y. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians'  certificates,  also  alleges  that  she  is  unable  to  produce  any 
of  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  above  mentioned,  q>ecified  in  sections  71  and  1S3  of  the  labor  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  namely: 

(a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Certificate  of  graduation; 

c)  Passport  or  baptismal  cwtiflcate; 

d)  Other  documentary  evidence, 
^hat  the  following  facts  are  presented  Cor  the  consideration  of  the  officer  to  whom  appUcation  is  made 

for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  in  determining  the  age  of  said  child,  namely, 
btrth  is  not  recorded.  (See  tetter.)  H%s  no  diptema  and  has  net  been  eajdieei;  is  net  intmred,  and  tee  mo  tfoea- 
mentarg  eeidenee  ofang  sort. 


[Buffalo  Form  8  (revMse).   See  p.  28.] 

That  the  school  record  filed  herewith  is  the  school  record  of  the  child  above  named,  and  deponent  asks 
lor  the  issuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  the  said  sdiool  record,  an  employment 
certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Rose  Jamdiitx. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    tst   day  of   Aug.,    1914. 

J.  C.  LYircB, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  certificate. 

I  hereby  certi^  that  the  child  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  foorteeo 
rears  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  physicians'  certificates  and  file  the  same 
this  date. 

Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Aug.l,    191 4. 

J.  C.  LYirca. 

Not  less  than  ninety  days  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  filing  of  this  application  for  physicians' 
certificates,  and  no  tacts  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  examination  of  the  statements  coo^ 
tained  in  said  application  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  ^>plicatloo« 
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I  hereby  direct  the  chfld  named  in  said  application  to  appear  for  physical  azamination  before  two  physicians 
designated  by  the  department  of  health. 
Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Nor.  t,    19/4. 

/.  C.  Lynch. 

We,  D.  V.  Mc Clare,  M.  D.,and  J.A.WaKU,  M.  D..  physicians  ofQclally  designated  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  hereby  certify  that  John  Jardhu,  the  child  named  in  the  within  application.  appMred 
this  day  before  us  for  phy^cal  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  Airther  certify  that  we  have  sepa- 
rately examined  such  child,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

D.  V.  MeCLUMM,    M.  D. 
/.  A.  Waelm    M.  D. 

(In  case  the  opinions  of  such  phjrsicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician, 
and  the  concurring  opinion  shall  be  conohisive  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  ohjiid.) 

[Along  right  margin,  below  printed  matter:] 

Application  No.    tO(^. 


PHYSICIANS'  CERTIFICATB. 


[Buffalo  Form  4.    See  p.  82.] 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  LABOR  CERTIFICATE. 

No.  of  transcript,    1000. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Nov.  It,   19U: 

No.  of  employment  certificate r-, 

Fee,  11.00.  12 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Erie,  Crrr  of  Buffalo,  ss.  5 

Flo/reHce  Price   being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that   »he  is  the     mciher   of      Rote  Price:       g 

that  said  chUd  had  an  employment  certificate;  that  according  to  my  information  and  belief,  said       *g 

oimloyment  certificate  was   destroyed   in  the  following  manner:  ? 

Placed  in  the  bottom  ofelothet  hatket  and  was  put  in  water,  ^ 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this    ttth   day  of  Nov.,    1915. 

/.  Lynch, 
Officer  issuing  certificate. 
[To  right  of  stub:] 

Fee,  11.00. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  LABOR  CERTIHCATE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Nov.  tt,    19U. 
No.  of  transcript,    1000. 

I  Hereby  Certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  record  of  child  labor  certificate  on  file  in  the 
department  of  health  of  the  city  of  Buflato,  N.  Y.,  the  original  having  been  destroyed  as  per  sworn 
statement  filed  this  day. 

Francis  E.  Fmoneak.  M.  /)., 

Health  Gommissfoner. 
Attest: 

This  certificate  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  Id  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 
No. 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE. 

Issued  pursuant  to  secttons  71  uid  183  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  86,  Laws  of  1909, 

as  amended. 

The  department  of  health  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants  this 
certificate  to 

Rose  Price, 
(Name  of  child.) 
and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  diild,  who  is  described  below,  personally  appeared  before  the  under- 
signed official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  emplovment  under  the  labor  law;  it  is 
farther  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  education  of  said  child,  as  required  by  law. 
has  bcMi  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  above  department,  and  that 
by  careful  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  determined  by  the  medical  exam- 
fioer  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been  recorded  as  required  by  law. 

Descriptfon  of  chfid. 

Place  of  birth,    BuWaio,  N.  Y.  Date  of  bhth,    Afar.  5, 1899. 

Color  of  hair,    Black.  Color  of  eyes,    Broum. 

Height,   6   feet   i     inches.  WeigtU,    98, 

Distinguishing  facial  marks.    Large  mole, 

•  Rose  Pmice, 

Signature  of  child  named  in  the  above  certificate. 

The  Health  CoMMissioirER, 
By  /.  Lynch, 
Signature  of  official  issuing  certificate. 

Date    Feb,  8, 1914. 

N.  B.— This  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  emptojrer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place 
of  empfoyment  during  the  period  of  such  emplovment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
goardian,  or  custodian  upon  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OVER) 
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[Buffalo  Form  4  (revertse).    See  p.  32.] 

IMPORTANT. 
NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

Factories:  In  factories  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  beiSore  8  o'doek 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77.  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occupations  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in  aeo* 
tion  93,  Labor  Law. 

Mercantile  establishments:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  eveninc,  or  for  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


Precinct. 


Name,    Mary  Kettey.  Sex,    Female. 

Month,  day,  and  year  of  birth,     Mch.  15, 1909. 
Birthplace,    Buffalo.  School,    A'o.  7. 

Defects,    '       (}olor,     White. 


[Buffalo  Form  5.    See  p.  71.] 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Address,    4  Prospect  St. 


Employed?     No. 
Labor  ccrt.T    . . . 


Employer's  name, 

How  many  years  workingT    

Can  read  and  write  English?     Yes. 

Patrolmap's  shield  No.    17. 

Leave  this 
space  blank. 


Block. 


Parent. 

Name,    James  Kelley. 

Birthplace,    Ireland. 

Years  in  \J.  S.,    iO.       Native  language, 

English, 

Preclnrt,    6. 


[Buffalo  Form  6.    See  p.  72.] 

buffalo  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


Name,     Mary  Kelley. 

Sex, 
Fenuile. 
Color, 
White. 

Parent's  name,    James  Kelley. 

Where  bom,    Ireland.          Years  in  U.  8.,    tO. 

Address, 
4  Prospect  St. 

School, 
iVo.7. 

Block,    9i. 

Month,  dav,  and  year  of  birth. 
Mch.  15, 190f. 

Where  bom. 
Buffalo. 

Years  In  U.S. 

Employer's 
name. 

Employer's  address. 

Physical  or  mental  delects, 

Read  or  write  English,     Yes.          Other,    JV>. 

Truant  report. 

Remarks. 

Labor  cert. 

Enumerator,  Shield  No. 
W^  Brown.           17 

[Buffalo  Form  7.   See  p.  72.] 
buffalo  school  census. 


I  have    this   4th   day    of  June    1015,    moved     Thomas    Ryan   from    f7    WUUams    4T^*  ^ 


4SmohUind    lS£2? 

By  order  of 

F.  F.  Kunck, 
J.  B.  Wall, 

Police  Cx>mmis8ioners. 
M.  Reuan, 

Supt.  of  Police. 


JOBM  L.  BowEtta, 

OB-ner. 


FOBMS  USED  IN  ADMINI8TBATI0N. 
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[Buffalo  Form  8.    See  p.  73.) 

BUPTALO  school  CtNSUS. 


Name,   Jmne  Brown.  School,    7. 

Age,    14.  Address,    UProtpteiSt. 

Parent's  name,   Jamet  Brown. 

Remarks,    

Date,    


[Buffalo  Form  9  (poetal  card).   See  p.  76.] 


School  No.    5. 


Date,    AprtltS,    191S. 


The  following  person  has  been  furnished  to-day  with  attendance  papers  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
labor  certificate: 

N  ame ,    Walter  J.  Stake. 

Address,    S  Duttln  Plaee. 

Age,    14.  Day,  month,  and  year  of  birth,   Aprils,  t90t. 

Parent's  name,    Samuel  K.  Blake. 

Remarks, 

Grade,    

OoMwnnra  PtAMsoir, 

Principal. 


i 


5* 


IBoffalo  Form  10.   See  p.  7S4 

BUITALO  SCHOOL  CKNSU8— CHILIKLABOB  CKBTHICATB  BEPORT. 

The  following  certificates  were  issued  by  the  board  of  health  during  the  week  ending   June  7    1915. 


Child's  name. 

Address. 

Age. 

School. 

Cert.  No. 

Sarah  Oreen 

6  W%Ue8t 

14 
iS 

14 

No.te 

70S 

Ckarlff  Fof(>lfr  , . , 

S76  River  8t 

"     5 

70  i 

Louie  Poiriet 

9  Riverside  Ave 

"    // 

706 

Signed 


William  B.  Drake. 


[Rochester  Form  1.   See  p.  41.] 

OmCK  OP  THE  BOABO  OP    HEALTH. 

8TATX  OP  New  York,  County  op  Monboe,  City  op  Rochester,  ss. 

Mary  Welch,    being  duly  sworn,  says  that   »he  is  the  IMievr  mother, 
having  legal  custody  and  control  of    Fred  Wekh,  an  inftot;  that  said  infant  is  agisd    I4    years;  was  bom 
at    RoeheeUTf    in  the  State  of    New  York,   on  the   Si   day  of   October,    1899. 

That  deponent  makes  this  affidavit  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  section  2  of  chapter  400  of  the  Laws 
of  1886,  as  amended  by  ohapter  991  of  tht  Laws  of  1800,  and  section  8  of  chapter  384  of  the  Laws  of  1806, 
resulating  the  employment  of  women  and  (diildren  in  manul^ioturing  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Mamy   Welch. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this    17  day  of  June    1900,    before  me. 

Florence   Weis. 
Commissioner  of  Deeds. 
Extract  from  chapter  384  of  I^ws  of  1896. 

<'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  notary  public  or  other  officer  authorized  and  empowered  by  law  to  admin- 
ister to  any  person  an  oath,  to  demana  or  receive  a  fee  for  taking  or  administering  an  oath,  to  a  parent  of, 
euardian  of,  or  person  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  as  to  the  age  of  such  child,  where  the  affidavit  thus 
taken  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
section,  from  any  board  or  department  ofhealth  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  as  herein  set 
torto?^ 

[Stamped  across  face:) 

This  to  certify  that  this  diild  is  14  years  of  age  or  more. 

46446**— 17 11 


n 
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EMPLOYMEKT-CBETIPICATE  SYSTEM  IN  KBW  YORK. 


(5). 


Street. 


(Boonester  Form  9.  Bae  p.  72.] 
No. 


f4) 

(3) 

(3) 

[1)  ArUngton  Place. 


IS 


Date,    Nov,  6,    1916. 
Street. 


In4N15. 
Na 


(9) 

7) 
6) 


Child's  name,    Annie  L.  Bray. 


Qirl. 


White. 


Agelut 
bfirthday, 
H 
Age 
woven 
by 

Parent  or 


Born,  montii. 
Sept. 


Diy.l  Yi 


i0t?i 


Born  In 
£ocAester. 


BHE" 

cert. 

V 


Bapt. 
cert. 


Pass- 
port. 


Bible. 


Yean 
hiU.  S» 

,, t— 

Other  document  (state 


kMd). 


'guardian, 
Aanfc  Brair. 


Bom  in,   atiem,  MmT 


Y4 

inU.  8. 

V 


Physically  Out  of  school. 

Mentally  unable  to  attend  until— V_^ ^     191 

Cause,  y  I  Doctor,    y 

If  workingj" 


Left  school 

in  the  month  of   SepUt    1915. 


for  ieavii:^  echool.    Eeonomie  need.  Work  cert.    714 


Trade  desired,    MUUner. 


Remarks 


Information  from  faihei   mother. 


_^ 


Form  13. 1  Prednct  1   0hMd 
No.    18. 1  No.    4S' 


Occupation. 
Mmmrta 


School 


1.. 
3.. 

ft.. 
7.. 
9.. 

11. 
13. 
15. 
17. 
19. 


Grade. 


ton  the  left  margin:! 

Sdiool  Census  Board,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bdiool 


2.. 
4.. 

6.. 
8.. 
k). 
12. 
14. 

16. 
IS. 
20. 


GfMla. 


[Hooliester  Form  2  (reverse).    See  p.  72J 

FOR  ALL  POSITIONB  WmCE.  THE  CBLD  HAS  VELD. 


Kind  of  work  done  by 
otald. 

* 

Time  of  start- 
ing. 

ing. 

Weekly  wages. 

Employer's  name. 

Month. 

Year. 

Month. 

1 

Year. 

At 

the 

start 

Next 
can- 
vas. 

Next 
can- 
vas. 

At 

the 

time 

of 
lowr- 
ing. 

l.Jm4an*  0» 

2 

AuUtamtmmner 

Stpt... 

IBIS 

V         V 

n 

V 

}f 

/ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

. . . . 

8 ,. 

S:::::::: '. 



M 

*  ■  ■  ■ 

11 

• 

12 



18 

14 

■ 

1 

F0EM8  USED  IN  ADMnOSTBATION. 
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No.  iS, 


[Roefi  ester  Forai  8.   8m  p.  78.] 

•CBOdft  CKNSV8  BOARD. 


WaOaee  B.  8ca§gt. 


Nop. 


Jan,  IS,    me 

Boy. 
'01.   €Hris 


In 

7 
n 


U  WhiuSL 


Born  Mo. 


Day. 


Yeirr 


Address. 


Horace  L.  Seaggs. 


Left   Peabodf   School  at  the   6   Grade. 


Parent's  name. 
Not  I  Home 

In.  W.  C. 


6  WhiQaUlM. 
Ei^lofer'a  address. 


Employed  by 


No. 
W.C. 


ter. 


Wovkia0wiAoatt0rtifiet^ 


KindofworkofehikL 


Reported  To" 


Signed 


Allen  Rowlmt, 


No.  8. 


[Bodiest^  Form  4  (poetal  oarA).    See  p.  77.] 

BBtmr  ON  CHAKOI  or  ADDBCaB  WITHDf  DI8IBICT  AMD  ISSUDia  SCHOOL  BBOOBO. 

R0CHX8TSB,  N.  T.,   Jan.  IS,   ms. 


SdioolNo.    tr.       Grade,    7.       Teaetaer,    M&nf  TbmpftiM. 
Name,    gwa  Keimtif. 
New  address. 


Date  of  birth,    Fdnvarg     16,        1900. 
Moetii.     Day.     Year. 
Date  school  record  issued,   Jan.  li,  WIS. 
Pupa  •wtl  (wfll  not)  remain  in  school. 
N.  B.T-SsDd  pemanent  record  card  to  eUteJency  bureau  if  pupil  obtaining  school  record  leaves  school. 


[ITtlea  Form  1.   See  p.  80.] 

DXPABTMENT  OF  PUBUC  SATITT, 

City  o?  TTtica,  N.  Y., 
BuBBAU  or  Hkalth. 

APPUCAHOM  fob  EMPLOTMBNT  CrSlinCATB,  MANUrACrUBOrO,  MKECAHTILB,  and  OTHXB  B8TABLiaHllXNT8 

To  the  Health  Officer,  City  of  Utioa. 

AppUoation  is  hereby  made  for  an  employmeBt  ceitifloate  fbr 

Marff  Bvant. 
Address,    80  Canal  8t. 


Maby  Byanb. 

Signature  of  child. 


Lena  Evans. 
Signature  of  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian. 

Address,   80  Oanal  St. 


ATWWAVn. 

Statb  or  Nbw  Yobk,  Onbida  Countt,  sb. 

LenaEvani.  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  die  is  JHhePy  mother,  gmtdtin  of  Marf  Bvant:  that  the 
nid  Jf  ory  Boant  was  bom  at  Oadatia,  N.  Y.,  on  the  tOtk  day  of  Fdnuarp,  im,  and  that  the 
k  14  years  of  age. 

Lena  Evans, 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    18th   day  of   June,    191i. 

Chas.  L.  Prinole, 
Commiuioner  ofDeedt  in  and  for  ike  CUg  of  Utiea,  N.  Y. 

(OVBB) 


[Utfoi  Farm  1  (leverse).   See  p.  80.] 

STATBMBNT  Or  OmCXB  ISBinNO  THIS  CBBTITICATB. 

I  hereby  ovtify: 

1.  That  the  foUowiqg  papers  relating  to  the  above-named  chUd  have  been  filed  in  this  office. 
{a)  Its  school  reoonrfiuea  out  and  signed  as  reouired  by  law. 

(b)     AffidaoU   (its  passport  or  a  transcript  of  Its  birth  oertifloate  or  baptismal  certiflcate  or  a  religious 
record  sbowtoc  its  date  ana  place  of  birth. ) 
(0)  i^Affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  chUd,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  its  birth. 
That  said  chfld  has  appeared  oefore  me  and  has  been  examined. 

Chas.  L.  Pminole, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

CHILX>REN'S  BUREAU 

JUUA  C.  LATHROP.  Chief 


UST  OF  REFERENCES  ON 

CHILD  LABOR 
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LAURA  A.  THOMPSON 

LIBRARIAN.  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WdsJiington,  June  30,  1916. 
Sm:  Herewith  I  transmit  a  list  of  references  on  cluld  labor. 
The  first  edition  of  this  list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  P.  O.  GriflRn  and 
was  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1906.     This  second  edi- 
tion was  begun  in  1914,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
chief  bibliographer  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  the  material  was 
transferred  to  the  Children's  Bureau  because  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  committed  to  the  completion  of  certain  larger  publications,  which 
made  it  impracticable  for  the  Library  to  publish  this  list  at  present. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson,  librarian  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  has 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  list,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Children's  Bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this 
publication. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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NOTE. 


The  reports  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  and  the  reports  of  the 
departments  of  factory  inspection  hare  been  included  only  where  a 
special  investigation  has  been  made  or  where  special  statistics  have 
been  given.  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  contain  sta- 
tistics of  children  employed  and  reference  to  the  inspection  of  child 
labor  where  there  is  no  special  department  of  factory  inspection.  No 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  child-labor  laws  as  found  in  these  or 
similar  reports,  as  these  are  covered  by  the  compilation  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.     (See  No.  577  in  this  list.) 

The  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  titles  are  the  shelf  numbers  of  the 
books  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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84  p.     23*^".     (The  child  labor  buUetin.  v.  1,  no.  3)      HD6250.U3N4,v.l 

CoNTKNTB.— Child  labor  in  1912.  Eighth  annual  report  of  National  child  labor  committee.— 
Home  work  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  city,  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy;  Elizabeth  C.  Wat- 
son.—E  mplo3nnent  of  children  on  the  stage,  by  Owen  R .  Lovejoy.    A  study  course  on  child  labor. 

339    Cliild  labor,  statistics,  causes,   effects,   prevention.     New  York  city 

[1912?]    22  p.    23«».     {Its  Pamphlet  no.  185) 

340    Child  labor  stories  for  children.     New  York  city,  National  child  labor 

committee  [1913]    81  p.    illus.  (1  col.)    23^».     (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2, 

no.  2)  HD6250.U3N4,v.2 

CoNTKKTS.— A  song  of  the  factory  [by]  J.  F.  Montague.— The  story  of  the  medicine  bottle.— 
Hjrmn  for  the  working  children  [by]  Fanny  J.  Crosby.— The  story  of  my  cotton  dress.— Dolly 
dear.- Mr.  Coal's  story.— "To  little  sister."— Declaration  of  dependence.— The  toll.— Two  little 
members. — What  some  children  have  done  for  the  working  children. — The  story  of  old  [by]  Jemima 
Luke.— We  need  love's  tender  lesscm  taught  [by]  Whittier.— Child  labor  in  Georgia,  a  story  for 
grownups  [by]  A.  J.  McKelway. 

341    Child  labor  ten  years  after.    New  York,  National  child  labor  committee, 

1914.     75  p.    23«"».     (Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  3) 

HD6250.U3N4,v.3 
Contents. — Editorial  notes;  Tenth  annual  rep<Hrt  of  the  General  secretary;  The  extent  of  child 
labor  officially  measured,  by  Edward  N.  Clopper;  Child  labor  and  delinquency,  by  Fred  S.  Hall; 
Children  who  weave  silk,  by  Eleanor  H.  Adler;  Mortality  among  cotton  operatives,  by  Florence 
Taylor;  Dangerous  machines  in  the  metal  trades,  by  Helen  C.  D wight. 

342    Child  labor  in  canneries  .  .  .  with  other  special  articles.     New  York 

city,  National  child  labor  committee,  1913.    3  p.  1.,  95  p.  incl.  plates,  maps. 

23««».     (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  1,  no.  4)  HD6250.U3N4,v.l 

Contents. — Child  labor  and  poverty:  advance  program  of  the  9th  National  conference  on  child 
labor.— The  important  provisions  of  existing  child  labor  laws.— Child  labor  in  New  York  canning 
factories  [by]  E.  F.  Brown. — Day  and  night  in  a  vegetable  canning  factory:  a  personal  experi- 
fflice  [by]  J.  J.  Eschenbrenner.— Photographic  reproductions  of  children  in  fruit  and  vegetable, 
oyster,  and  shrimp  canneries.— Child  labor  and  health  [by]  O.  R.  Lovejoy.— Some  dangers  in  the 
present  movepient  for  industrial  educaticm  [by]  John  Dewey.— Overwork,  idleness  or  industrial 
education  [by]  William  Noyes.— The  child  that  toileth  not;  a  reply  to  Mr.  Dawley. 

343    The  clinker,  and  some  other  children.     New  York,  National  child 

labor  committee,  incorporated,  1914.    62  p.    illus.,  pi.    23*^™. 

"Stories  and  verse  about  children  who  work.  "—Foreword.  HD6250. U3N5     1914 

344    Constitution.    American    academy    of    political    and    social    science, 

Annals,  Supplement,  July,  1911,  v.  38:202-207.  Hl.A4,v.38 

National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.  148.    4  p. 

HD6250.U3N2,no.l48 

345   The  eight-hour  day  and  prohibition  of  night  work.    American  academy 

of  political  and  social  science.  Annals,  Supplement,  Mar.  1910,  v.  35:239-274. 

Hl.A4,v.35 
National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.  137.    36  p. 

HD6250.U3N2.no.l37 
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346  HatUmal  daSUL  labor  commiiiee.    The  iedenl  child  labor  bill;  prograiQ  of 

tenth  annual  conference  on  ohild  labor.  New  Orleans,  La.,Maich  15-18, 1914, 
with  a  copy  of  the  federal  child  labor  bill  and  a  memorandum  on  its  constitu- 
tionality. New  York  city,  National  child  labor  committee,  1914.  79  p.  illus., 
Col.  diagr.    23«"».    (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  4)  HD6250.U3N4 

Contents.— Editorial  notes.— Program  of  tenth  annual  omferenoe  on  chUd  labor.— Federal 
government  and  efaUd  labor,  and  memonrndnm  on  tbe  Pahnerchiid  labor  bill  [by]  O.R.Love, 
joy.— Tea  years  of  child  labor  reform  in  the  Soath  [by]  A.  J.  McKelway. — Tbe  eight-hour  day 
[by]  Anna  Rochester.— The  majesty  of  the  law  in  Mississippi  [by]  E.  N.  Clopper.— Present  condi* 
tlons  in  the  South  [by]  L.  W.  Hine.— Strawberry  pickers  of  Maryland  [by]  H.  M.  Bremer.- Tbe 
work  of  England's  oertifjring  surgeons  [by]  H.  H.  Jones. 

347    High  cost  of  child  labor  .  .  .  exhibit  handbocA.    [New  York  city, 

1915]   20  p.    23<«.    (Its  Pami^ilet  no.  241,  Jan.  1915) 

HD6250.UaN2,no.241 
High  cost  of  child  lalxH*.    Reprint  of  exhibit  handbook.    Child  labor  bulle- 
tin, Feb.  1915,  V.  3:  25-45.  HD6250.U3N4,v.3 

348    How  to  obtain  foreign  birth  certificates.    National  child  labor  commit* 

tee.    New  York,  1909.    Pamphlet  no.  116.    8  p.  HD6250.U3N2,no.ll6 

349    Leaflet[8]    New  York,  1904-1913.    38  pama.    iUua.    151^^". 

HD6250.U3N19 

360    Little  comrades  who  toil.    New  Yofk  city,  1914.    84  p.    23*».    (Child 

labor  bulletin,  Aug.  1914,  v.  3,  no.  2,  pt.  1)  HD6250.UaN4,v.3 

351    Pamphlet[8].    National  child  labor  committee.    New  York,  1905-1916. 

260pam8.    illus.    23r-24<«.  HD6250.U3N2 

The  pamphlets,  which  are  consecutively  numbered,  eoopcise  addnaes  and  proceedings 
(reprinted  from  the  "  Proceedings"),  amiaal  reports,  etc. 

352    Stories  about  the  other  child.    [New  YoA,  1913]    79  p.    25^".    (Sup- 
plement to  the  Child  labor  bulletin,    v.  2,  no.  3,  Dec.  1913) 

HD6250.U3N4.V.2 

353    The  voice  of  the  church  against  chfld  labor.    National  child  labor  com- 
mittee.   New  York,  1908.    Pamphlet  no.  89.    (4]  p.    HD6250.U3N2,no.89 

354  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction.    Proceedings.    Boston 

[etc.]  1875-1915.    ports.,  map,  tables.     22i-24<^". 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  charities  and  correction  by  means  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction,  using  thirty-four 
volume  1874  to  1907.    Comp.  by  Alexand^  Johnson.     [Indianapolis?]  1908. 

xi,  353  p.     23««.  HV88.A3 

Child  labor:  p.  144-150.    See  also  Indexes  to  subsequent  vohimes. 

355  National  consumers'  league.    The  consiuner's  control  of  production:  the 

work  of  the  National  consumers'  league.  Philadelphia,  The  American  acad- 
emy of  political  and  social  science,  1909.  1  p.  1.,  83  p.  25i«™.  (Supplement 
to  the  Annals  of  the  American  academy  ol  political  and  social  science.  July, 
1909)  HD6957.U6N3 

HI.A4,v.34 
Pabtial  CONTKNTS.—Work  at  night  by  girls  and  boys  under  21  jrears.    The  eight  hours  day  for 
working  (^lldren .    Investigations,   (a)  The  standard  oi  living  of  working  girls  and  women  away 
from  home,  (b)  Children  iUegaHy  at  work. 

356  National  federation  of  settlements.    Young  working  girls;  a  summary  of 

evidence  from  two  thousand  social  workers,  ed.  by  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert 
J.  Kennedy,  its  secretaries;  with  an  introduction  by  Jane  Addams.  Boston 
and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1913.    xiii,  185,  [1]  p.      191*". 

HQ798.N3 

357  Kearin^,  Scott.    The  history  of  a  Christmas  box.    Charities  and  the  Commons, 

Dec.  29,  1906,  v.  17:  555-558.  HVl.C4,v.l7 
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358  Neazizi^,  Soott.    Social  adjufltment.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 

1911.    xvip.,  11.,  377p.     19i«».  HN64.N42 

Child  labor,  p.  243-365. 

359    Social  religion ;  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  modem  life. 

New  ifork,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xvi  p.,  2  1.,  227  p.    191«». 

The  factory  child:  p.  73-88.  HN31.N4 

360    The  solution  of  the  child  labor  problem.    New  York,  MofiEat,  Yard  and 

company,  1911.    viii,  145  p.    18i«».  HD6231.N4 

361  Xeill,  Charles  Patrick.    Child  labor  at  the  national  capital.    (Philadelphia? 

1906?]    lip.    23«»».  HD6250.U4D6    1906a 

Abo  published  as  National  child  labor  conunittee.    Pamphlet  no.  20,  p.  12-22; 

Pamphlet  no.  21.    lip.  HD6250.U3N2,no.20,21 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  Mar.  3,  1906,  v.  15:  795-800.  HVl.C4,v.l5 
(In  U.  S.  Congress.     House.     Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  hearings  .  .  .  1906,  ...  to  regulate  child  labor  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  .  .  .  Washington,  1906.    23«».    p.  55-59)  LC132.D6A3 

362  New  Jersey.     Bureau    of   statiatics    of   labor   and   industries.     26th 

Annual  report,  1903.    Trenton,  1903.    illus.    23i<'»».  HC107.N5A2 

The  social  aspect  of  child  labor  in  New  Jersey,  1903:  p.  241-421. 

363   Inspector  of  child  labor.    Annual  report,  Ist,  1883.    Trenton,  N.  J., 

1883.    Iv.    22i''".  HD6250.U4N5 

364  New  York  (State)    Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Conditions  of  entrance  and 

advancement  in  individual  industries.  (In  its  26th  annual  report,  1908.  Pt. 
1:  p.  51-189)  HC107.N7A3    1908 

365  Factory  investigating  commission.  Preliminary  report.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  March  1,  1912.  Albany,  The  Argus  company, 
printers,  1912.    3  v.    plates  (part  fold.)  diagrs.    23«»».    HD8053.N7A4    1912 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman. 

The  appendices  are  issued  also  separately,  as  reprints. 

Child  labor:  Extent  of  child  labor  in  New  York  state:  v.  1,  p.  101-106;  Appendix  VII:  Home 
work  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  city,  Memoranda  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Elizabeth  C. 
Watson;  Photographs:  p.  671-SM.  Answers  to  Questionnaire  on  Employment  of  women  and 
children:  p.  646-649.    8u  also  Index  of  witnesses:  t.  2,  p.  ili-xxvi  for  references  to  child  labor. 

3(J6 Second  report.    Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  15, 1913. 

Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  company,  printers,  1913.  2  v.  plates,  plans,  diagrs.  (part 
fold.)    23*^".    [Legislature,  1913.    Senate  doc.  36]        HD8053.N7A5    1913 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman. 

Report:  Child  labor  in  the  canneries:  p.  127-143;  Child  labor:  p.  176-192.  Report  on  manu- 
facturing in  tenements  In  New  York  state,  by  Elisabeth  C.  Watson,  v.  2,  p.  667-755;  Industrial 
conditions  in  the  canning  industry  of  New  York  state,  by  Z.  L.  Potter,  v.  2,  p.  757-915;  Prelimi- 
nary report  on  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mercantile  establishments,  by  Pauline 
Ooldmark  and  George  A.  Hall,  v.  2,  p.  1193-1270. 

See  also  Indexes  to  Third  and  Fourth  reports. 

367  New  York  child  welfare  exhibit,  1911.    Handbook  of  the  New  York  child 

welfare  exhibit  in  the  7l8t  regiment  armory  from  Jan.  18  to  Feb.  12,  1911. 
[New  York,  Blanchard  press,  1911]    82  p.    Ulus.    24«».      HV709.N5    1911 
Work  and  wages,  p.  33-35. 

368  Newell,  Mary  H.    Shall  charitable  societies  relieve  family  distress  by  finding 

work  for  children?    Child  labor  bulletin,  May,  1913,  v.  2,  no.  1:  39-41. 

HD6250.U3N4,v.2 

369  Nichol,  Henry.    An  eight-hour  day  in  a  ten-hour  state  [Tennessee].    Child 

labor  bulletin,  May,  1913,  v.  2,  no.  1:  142-144.  HD6250.U3N4,v.2 
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370  North  Carolina.    Bureau  of  labor  and  printing.    Annual  roport.    20th- 

27Ui.  190^1913.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  [etc.]  1900-1913.  8  v.  plates,  tables. 
24i<'«.  HC107.N8A2 

umv-lOOS:  Contain  lett«ra  from  wigeeinww,  matadactanOf  miH  men,  editors  and  publialMR, 
and  fanners  in  reguxl  to  child  labor. 

1913:  Statistics  of  average  wages  paid  chfldran,  1899-1912:  p.  210-212. 

371  Noyes,  William.    Overwork,  idleness,   or   industrial  education?    American 

academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Annals,, Mar.  1906,  v.  27:  342-353. 

Hl.A4,v.27 
National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.,  20,  p.  84-95;  Pamphlet 
no.  32.    2d  ed.     1907.     12  p.  HI>6250.U3N2,no.20;no.32 

372  Obenauer,  Marie  Louise,  and  Mary  Conyngton;    Employment  of  children 

in  Maryland  industries.  {In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.  Bulletin,  Sept.  1911, 
no.  96:  466-487)  HD8051.A5,no.96 

373  and  Bertha  von  der  Nienburg.  Effect  of  minimum-wage  determi- 
nations in  Oregon.  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1915.  108  p.  23*^".  (Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  176.  Women  in 
industry  series,  no.  6)  HD8051.A62,no.l76 

Issned  also  as  House  doc.  1709,  U.  S.,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.  Rates  of  pay  before  and  after  mintmnnr 
wage  determinations  of  girls  under  18  yeem  of  age:  p.  19-SO. 

874  Ohio.  Industrial  commission.  Dept.  of  investigation  and  statistkt. 
Industrial  accidents  in  Ohio,  January  1, 1914,  to  June  30, 1916.    Columbus,  C, 

1916.    231  p.    23i«"».     (A*  Report  no.  21) 
Also  forms  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  oommission,  ▼.  3,  no.  1,  Mar.  1, 1916. 
Includes  statistics  of  accidents  to  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

375  Oregon.    Boardof  inspectors  of  child  labor.    Report.    Salem,  Or.    1913-15. 

2v.    23<^».  HD6250.U4O7 

376    Child  welfare   commission.    Biennial  report,  1913-14.    [Portland? 

Or.]  1915.    23<'». 

377    Industrial  welfare   commiBsioii.    Biennial   report,    let,  1913-14, 

Salem,  Or.,  1915.    15  p.    23«».  HI>e093.O72 

378  Pennsylvania.    Governor,    1916,    (Martin    O.    Brumbaugh)     Inaugural 

address,  Jan.  19,  1915.    Harrisburg,  Pa.,  W.  8.  Ray,  1915.    11  p.    23<'». 
Child  labor reoommendationt;  p.  9.  J87.P42     1915    Jan.l9 

379  Pennsylvania  child  labor  committee.    Child  labor  and  the  people  of  Penn- 

sylvania. Third  annual  report,  1906-7.  Philaddphia,  Pennsylvania  child 
labor  committee  1907.    31  p.    15i«™.     (Child  labor  leaflet,  no.  2) 

HD6260.U4P6 

380  Pennsylvania  three-ply  child  labor  campaign.    Survey,  Mar.  18,  1911,  v.  25: 

993-994.  HVl.C4,v.25 

Glass  factories:  messengers:  mines. 

381  Pratt,  E.  E.    Child  labor:  a  rational  statement.    Arena,  June,  1907,  v.  37: 

613-619.  AP2,A6,v.37 

382  Pray,  K.  T,,  M.    Child  labor,  mothers,  and  manufacturers.    Survey,  Mar.  27, 

1915,  V.  33:  865.  HVl.C4,v.33 

383  The  Problem  of  child  labor  with  special  reference  to  Philadelphia.    Addresses 

by  Samuel  Zane  Batten;  Charles  Edwin  Fox;  Henry  J.  Gideon;  Joseph  H. 
Hegedom;  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  City  club  of  Philadelphia.  City  club 
bulletin,  Feb.  5,  1913,  v.  6:  216-224.  JS1216.C47,v.6, 

884  Progressive  party.  New  York.  Legislative  committee.  Statement  te 
to  the  official  proposal  of  the  National  progressive  party  in  the  state  of  New 
York  for  a  minimum  wage  act  (also  containing  the  text  of  the  party's  official 
bill)  prepared  for  introduction  into  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
[New  York]  The  Legislative  committee  of  the  National  progressive  party  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  1913.     14  p.    23*-">.     [Its  Publications,  6]        HD4918.P8 
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385  Bauchbergy  Heinrinh.    Die  Eriiebiing  Uber  Frauen-  und   Einderarbeit  in  den 

Vereinigten  Staaten.    Archiv  ftkr  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik,  1898, 
V.  12:  135-147.  H5.A8,v.l2 

386  Rhode  Island.    Bureau  of  industrial  statistios.    Fifth  annual  report,  1891. 

Providence:  E.  L.  Freeman  &  Bon,  1892.    xiv,  191  p.    23'^°*. 

HC107.R4A2  1891 
CoNTEMTS.— Laws  of  tbe  several  states  relative  to  the  employment  and  education  of  children, 
p.  3-21;  Opinions  and  remarks  of  superintendents,  members  of  committees,  principals  and 
teacho^  of  schools,  clergymen,  and  physicians  relative  to  child  labor,  p.  22-62;  Census  of  children 
employed  by  oocupatioDB,  age,  place  of  birth,  parent  nativity,  and  sex,  p.  63-165;  Wages  of 
children,  p.  166-181;  School  attendance  and  absentees,  p.  185-188. 

387  Bichmond,  Mary  Ellen.    The  good  neighbor  in  the  modem  city.     Philadel- 

phia and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1907.    152  p.,  1 1.    16^"".    (Sage 

foundation  publication)  HV4028.R53 

The  child  at  work,  p.  44-53. 

388  Boberts,  Peter.    Child  labor  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.     Outlook,  Dec.  17, 

1904,  V.  78:  982-985.  AP2.08,  v.78 

389  Bobinson,  Clarence  C.    The  wage-earning  boy.    New  York  [etc.]  Association 

press,  1912.     108  p.     17i«". 
BibUography:  p.  [106)-108. 

390  Bodxester,  Anna.    The  eight-hour  day  for  children.    National  child  labor 

committee.    New  York,  1914.    Pamphlet  no.  212.     16  p. 

HD6250.U3N2,no.212 
Reprinted  from  Child  labor  bulletin,  Feb.  1914,  v.  2,  no.  4. 

HD6250.U3N4,v.2 

391    What  do  American  people  want  for  their  children?    Survey,  Apr.  11, 

1914,  V.  32:  49.  HVl.C4,v.32 

392  Boosevelt,  Theodore.    The  conservation  of  childhood.     American  academy 

of  political  and  social  science,  Annals,  Supplement,  July,  1911,  v.  38:  8-16. 

Hl.A4,v.38 
National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.  163.    8  p. 

HD6250.U3N2,no.l63 

393    The  conservation  of  womanhood  and  childhood.    Outlook,  Dec.  23, 

1911,  V.  99:  lOia-1019.  AP2.08,v.99 

394    The  conservation  of  womanhood  and  childhood.    New  York  and  London. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1912.    2  p.  1.,  84  p.    14i«».    [The  leather-bound 
pocket  series]  HD6095.R7 

395    Where  I  stand  on  child  labor  reform.    Woman's  home  companion,  Jan. 

1907,  V.  34:  15.  AP2.W714,v.34 

396  Boseboro,  Viola  and  Marie  Best.    Nora  Mahoney — a  human  document:  a 
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Scott,  Nathan  B 662 

Sears,  Horace  S.^ 78 

Sears,  William  J 708 

Seddon,A.E 260,323,1272 

Seddon,  AUred  A 1294,1684 

Seldl,  E 1231 

Selig,  Mathilde  L 297 

Seligman,  Isaac  N 324,309 

Selley,  Ernest 1076 

Sergeant,  Elisabeth  S 1174,1175 

Sewall,  Hannah  R 400 

Shadwell,  Arthur 754 

Sheets,  Nellie  F 567 

Sherard,  Robert  H 988,1470 

Bherley ,  Swagar 718 

Sherwood,  Sidney 297 

Shorey ,  Eva  L 290, 1101 

Shouse,  Jewett 709 


Siegel,  Isaac 7M) 

Sigg,Jean , U7» 

Simon,  Helena 8o4 

Shnson,  Frau 950,1177 

Sinclair,  Eunice 330» 

Smafl,J.  C 1612 

Smart,  Q.B 9S1 

Smith,  A.  B.Stanley 900 

Smith,  Addison  T 711 

Smith,  Anna  T 1535 

Smith,  Charles  F 325,401 

Smith,  Constance 874,963,900 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes 1471 

Smith,  Hoke 402 

Smith,  Oliver  C 102,1819 

Smyth,  Ellison  A 408 

Sneddeo,  David 325,1548,1686 

Bolensten,  R.  T 828,404 

Sorge,  P.  A 406 

Soutlnni  oonlerence  on  woman  and  child 

labor 406 

Spahr,  Charles  B  .' 407 

Spain.    Institute dereformassociales...  1017,1018 

Laws,  statutes,  etc 1019, 1O20 

Spalding,  John  L 1086 

Spangenberg,  Hans 8S6 

Spargo,John 406,1473 

Spaulding,  F.  E 1687 

Spencer,  Amy  H 985 

Stelte,Chas 1473 

Stephens,  George  A 1088 

Stetson,  George  R 1830 

Stevens,  Akina  P 108,302 

Stieda,  Wilhehn 756,850 

Stfles,(ai.  WardeU 1396 

Stimson,  Frederic  J 608,500 

Stoddard,  William  L 1248 

StovaU,A.  T 836,909 

Stowe,  Lyman  B 1474 

Stratton,  George  F 355,409 

Sullivan,  James  D 106S,1664 

Sumner,HdenL 64,133,576)577 

Sumner,  Mary  B 410 

Swan,  Charles  H 411 

Swaysland,  E 1038 

Sweden 1010,1013 

Laws,  statutes,  etc 1013 

Swift,  W.  H 328,329,330, 330a,  418, 570,1906 

Tague,  Peter  F 713 

Talbert,  Ernest  L 413,1754 

Tawney,  James  A on 

Tawney,R.H 963,961,902,907 

Taylor,  Florence  1 341, 571, 1290, 1396,1831 

Taylor,  Graham 831,414 

Teleky,  Ludwig 1833, 1838 

Tennessee.    Dept.  of  shop  and  tectory  In- 
spection  i 415 

State  library,  Nashville 9 

Terhune,  Leola  B 1470 

Texas.    University.   Department  of  exten- 
sion        10 

Thackrah,  Charles  T 1834 

Thompson,  Holland 1297 

Thomjison,  Laura  A 40 

Thompson,  WiUiam  G 183S 

Tillman,  Benjamin  R 008 

Todd,  Helen  M 410 
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Tumpkiii8,7iill0tW. 417 

Tow8on,C.B 4ia 

Trauttiiiaiisdorff,  Ferdinand,  Ora/ YOU 776 

Tray«ra,7ohnG 297,1896 

Tnmmhmrt,  H.  8 890 

Troutmaa,  Robert  B 648 

Tramboll,  MflUeB 327,1652 

TiickwelI,Oertnid«M 963,969,1170 

Tyl«r,Ina 1482 

yeIand,E 1766 

Ulm,AaaranH 289,410,1272 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.  16,27,485, 1535 

Library 40 

Bureau  oflabor 28, 29, 42(M22,  572,573,  757, 

1103,  1111, 1129, 1203, 1296, 1319, 
1320,  1477,  1690,  1691, 1756,  1827 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics 11, 423, 574, 575, 758 

Library 31 

Bureau  of  the  census 72^731, 

1104,1130,1299,1300 

Chfldrm's  bureau 40,424,576,577 

Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational 

education 1692 

Congress.   House. 661,668,673,678,712-714 

Committee  on  labor 640-653 

Committee  on  rules 1105 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  578-580,1693 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 654 

Soiate 662,660-671 

Committee  on  interstate  commerce...  655-657 

Immigration  commission. 1478,1479 

Industrial  commission 426 

Laws,statutiB8,etc 581,658,659 

Library  of  Congress.    Division  of  bibliog- 
raphy   12,17,20,38 

Surgeon-general's  office.    Library 32 

Urwlck,  Edward  J 964,1480,1604 

Vaiden,V 1695 

Vale8h,Eva  McD 426,582,583 

VanderVaart,Jfr».  Harriet 322,584,1131 

Van  Dyke, CarlC 715 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary 325, 1112, 1180-1182, 1204 

Van  Vorst,  Bessie 427-420,1301,1302 

Van  Vorst,  Mrs.  John.  See  Van  Vorst,  Bessie. 

Van  Vorst,  Marie. 420,1302 

Vance,  A.  T 322 

Vare,  William  S 713,716 

Vedits,  Charles  William  A 750, 

777, 704, 815, 860, 008, 1030 

Vermeersch,  Arthur 705 

Verrill, Charles  Henry 36 

Victorian  year  book 082 

VUlard,0.0 660 

VUlerm^,  Louis  Ben^ 816,1303 

VillotayPre6illa,Isidrode 1021 

Vocation  bureau,  Boston 1757-1750 

Vocation  office  for  girls ,  Boston.^ 1760 

Vocational  guidance  survey,  N.  Y 1606 

Wagner,  Robert  F 365,366 

Wald,L.  D 324,330b, 430 

WalUng,  Wflliam  E 431 

Ward,  Grace  F 527 

Warner,  C.F 1638 

Washington,  Booker  T 1233 

Washfaigton  (State)  Bureau  of  labor 1106 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 1482 


Watson,  Elisabeth  C . . .  338,365,366, 1161, 1183-118S 

Watson,  E.J 325,432,586 

Wation,  Frank  D 433,1697 

Watson,  Walter  A 712,713,717 

Waudby,  Williams 434,1232 

Waugh,  Benjamin 1483 

Waxweiler,  EmUe 791 

Wayne,  Flynn. 435 

Weav»,EliW 436,1698,1761,1762 

Weaver ,  Zebulon 330a 

Webb,  Beatrice  P 965,966 

Webb,  Edwin  Y 718 

Webb,  Sidney 924,935,066 

Weioker,Hans 845 

Wells,EmilleL 437 

Welpton,  W.  P 1600 

Weltner,C.  E 328,1304 

Wentworth,  Laura  F 1511 

Weyl,  Walter  E 438,1700 

White,  Frank  M 430,1701 

White,  Henry 1186 

White,  Sophie  D 586 

Whitehouse,  John  H 067 

Whitto,  Ernests 587,1107 

Whittelsey,  Sarah  S 588 

Whittemore, Gilbert E 325,732,1702 

Whittier,JohnG 340 

Wiese,I)r 832 

Wfloox,W.  R 1206 

Wiley,  Katharine  E 1747 

Wilhelmi,L 828 

Will,  Thomas  E 108 

Williams,  John 324,733 

WiUiams,  Momay 320,1485 

WiUiams,Taloott 1305 

Williamson,  Charles  C 33,37 

Williamson,  Emily  E 580 

Williamson,  Robert 068,1207 

Willis,  W.N 1187 

Wnioughby,  William  F 441 

Willows ,  Maurice 328, 1486 

Wilmarth,  Raymond  O 442 

Wllmer,C.  B 443 

Wilson,  Francis 1338,1355-1358 

Wilson,  Hilda 1504 

Wilson,  Lewis  A - 24,46 

Winship,  A.  E 1487 

Whislow,  Charles  H 1501.1703 

Wfaiston,a.T 330a 

WIrth,  Clara 1188 

Wirth,Max 1031 

Wlschnewetzsky,    Florence     Kelley.     See 

Kelley,  Mrt.  Florence. 
Wisconsin.    Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 

statistics 444,445,1488 

Commission  upon  plans  for  experiments  of 

industrial  and  agricultural  training 1704 

Industrial  commission 446,447 

Laws,  statutes,  etc 1480 

State  board  of  industrial  education 1705 

Wise,  Stephen  S 325,448,440 

Wolff,  Solomon. 1350 

Women's  educational  and  industrial  union, 

Boston 1321 

Womer,  Parley  P 450,1400 

Wood,  George  H 070,071 

Wood,  Afr*.  Mary  I.  S 461 
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Wood,  Wflllam  R 71« 

Woodbiidge,  Alice  L 106 

Woods,  Robert  A S96,549 

Woodward,  Margsret 452 

Woodward,  8.  W 321,458 

Woolley,  Jfr».  Helen  B.  T 327, 

454, 455, 5B0, 1«S2, 1700, 1816 

Woolley,  R.W 1306 

Woolston,  FkNrenoe 1491 

Worcester,  Daisy  W 466,1316 


Woroeater,  Wood  F^ 

Woycicki,  Alexandre. 

Wright,  Carroll  D 15,307,422,1707 

Wrigbt,  liviBgston. um 

Tear-book  olsooial  progress — 072 

Young,  Thomas  M 1307 

ZantflD,  J.  H.  van 7M 

ZeotralsteBefarVolkswohlldvi. 1706 

Zfasll,Ph MOl 

ZOrchsr.S 1008,1004 
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Accidents 31,130,144,374,033,1319 

Age,  physiologioal 1765,1771,1793,1817,1822 

AgeUmit 201,285,675,577,1227,1287 

Cimnectioat 125 

niraais 186 

Fraooo 796,804 

Gemumy 832 

See  also  Legislation. 

Agrieultiiral  work 1049-1076 

Austria 1052 

FnDte 796 

Germany 823  1050,1051 

Gt.  Brit 895, 

955, 10«,  1056-1058, 1062-1066, 1060, 1076 

U.  B . . .  1053-1055, 1050-1061 ,  1067, 1068, 1070-1075 

Alabama....  6^-73,79, 190, 252, 253, 317, 328, 329, 33Qa 

Comp.  educ 458,577 

Cotton 1301 

Inspection 69-71 

Legis 253,458,450,572,673,576,677 

Alaska,  legislation 577 

American  Federation  of  Labor 97, 

102,124,158-164,312,565 

Apprenticeship 364, 

438, 1513, 1514, 1525, 1533, 1540, 1671, 1602, 1683 

BiW 1^-15,1680,1683 

Austria 1674 

British  Guiana 1631 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1521 

France 1652-1650 

Germany 1562,1680,1639,1708 

Great  Britain 871,872, 

889,922,942, 1547, 1571, 1610, 1612, 1613 

Massachusetts 1637 

New  York 364 

Phil.  Is 1647,1673 

Scotland 1560 

Switserland 1680 

United  States . . .  1608, 1644, 1649-1651, 1700, 1707 

Wisconsin 446 

Argentine  Republic 1035, 1036. 1037 

Arguments,  pro  and  con 88, 91 

Arisona,  legis 474,573,575,577 

Arkansas,  legis 539,573,676,577 

Artificial  flowers: 

Great  Britain. 1152 

New  York  City 1133,1180 

Artist  child.    Set  Stage  children. 

Anstralla 974,976,977,982 

Austria. 696, 734, 742, 762, 768, 761-777, 817 

Agri 1052 

Bibl 768,771 

Coal \ 1231 

Legis 736,760,757,777,812 

Nij^twork 757,768 

Schoolchildren 882,1528 


Bags,  paper ii62 

Baltimore 297,543,1826 

Agrl 1054 

Mar.  eatah 1193 

Stage 297,1329 

Beet  fields  of  Colorado. 106O 

Belgium. 768,782-796 

Homework ii40 

Legis 696,757,783-786,788,792,795 

Mines 782,1208 

Beveridge  child-la))or  hill 601-605, 608, 630, 632 

Bibliographies: 

Apprenticeship 13-16, 1680, 1683 

Child  labor 1-12, 

108,  111,  294, 389, 420, 446, 447, 473, 734, 756, 
817, 818, 839, 853, 863, 864, 873, 889, 890, 1027 

Camp,  educ 16, 1635 

Cont.  schocds 1679 

Ei^t-hourday 17 

Indus,  educ 18-28, 

1504, 1537, 1602, 1604, 1630, 1654, 1683 

Indus,  hyg 29-32 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1737, 1744 

Minimum  wage 33-37 

Mothers'  pensions 38-40 

Vocational  guidance 41-49,1608-1510 

Street  trades 1382,1394 

Birth  certificates 348,549 

Birmingham,  Eng 890,968 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1712-1716, 1730, 1737 

Street  trades 1403 

Biscuit  factories,  Maryland 1098 

"Blind  aney " occupations.  961, 1606, 1644, 1576, 1696 
See  also  Juvenile  occupations. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry.  Mass 429,1321 

Bootblacks 1370, 1382, 1394, 1452, 1460, 1476, 1479 

Boston: 

Employ,  oert 676 

Juv.  occup 1731,1768,1759,1760 

Newsboys' court 1382,1394,1454,1498 

Newsboys'  Republic 1394 

Street  trades 1371,1174,1394,1402 

Voc.  bureau 1757 

See  ako  Massachusetts. 

Box  factories 367, 1008, 1152, 1816, 1317, 1320 

Bradford,  Eng.: 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1723 

Juv.  oooup 1717-1722 

Brasil 1088 

Bricks  and  tUes 1815,1316 

British  Guiana 1631 

Bufldfaig  trades 1612,1618,1762 

Bulgaria 1080 

Caddies,  Great  Britain 893 

California 98,94,330 

Canneries 1080 
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Caiitornla, legis 469,573,576.577 

Cambridge,  Eng.,  Jav.  emp.  bur 1742 

Canada 976,981 

Indus,  educ ; 1520 

Legis 973,979,980 

Candy  factories 357, 1098, 1310, 1316, 1317, 1326 

Canneries 1077-1107 

Statistics 1103,1104 

California 1080,1091 

Florida 1096 

Gulf  coast 1078,1079,1086-1088,1095 

Illinois 1091 

Maine 1101 

Maryland 297,1090,1093,1098 

Missisaippl 1095,1102 

New  England 1 092 

New  York  State 1081-1085, 

1091, 1094, 1096, 1097, 1090, 1100, 1105 

Washington  (State) 1106 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 1320 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1521 

Cardiff,  Wales '. 1725 

Juv.employ,  bur 1725 

Care  committees.   See  Juvenile  employment 

bureaus. 
Cash  girls.  See  Mercantile  establishments. 

Causes  of  child  labor 188, 

294, 335, 338, 339, 422, 1142, 1601 

Parental  dependence 151, 

193, 223, 230, 260, 326, 368, 404 
Poverty ....  56, 151, 185, 207, 209, 258, 328, 328, 606 
Certificates.    i9e«  Birth  certificates;  Employ- 
ment certificates. 
Chain  making: 

Great  Britahi 1174 

Massachusetts 1165 

Chemnitz,  Germany 822 

Chicago 100,101,429 

Candy  factories 1310 

Employ,  cert 559 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1727 

Juv.occup 1727,1729,1764 

Stockyards 313,413 

Street  trades 1379,1380 

Voc.trafai 1529 

Child  idleness 315 

Chimney  sweeps: 

Great  Britain 916,017  930,1547 

Church  and  child  labor ....  180, 229, 232, 353, 386, 450 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1168,1320 

Cincfamati 454,1706 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1724 

Street  trades 1385 

Voc.guld 1724 

Clocks  and  watches 1320 

Clothhig 429, 1 108-1112, 1178, 1320 

Coal.    See  Mines. 

Colonies,  Great  Britain 973-082 

Colorado 122 

Beet  fields 1060 

Legis 573,575,577 

Stage 1331,1339 

Compulsory  education 486, 

522,1534,1535,1563,1566 

BIbUography 16,1535 

Alabama 458 


Compulsory  education,  Connecticut 1971 

District  of  Columbia 580,1088 

European  countries 1570 

France 1686 

Germany 1686 

Great  Britain.  895,020,1566,1568,1560,1574,1685 

Kentucky 113,1530 

Louisiana 1617 

Massachusetts 545,1671 

Minnesota 807 

South 1538, 1581, 1682, 1642, 1643,1661 

South  Carolhia 1598 

Switzerland 1027 

United  States 677,1548, 

1570, 1587, 1591, 1596, 1618^ 
1619,1633,1667, 1671, 168S 

Legis 1535,1668,1664 

Wisconsin 446 

Confectionery.    See  Candy  factories. 

Connecticut 102, 125-137 

Age  limit 12S 

Comp.educ 1522,1671 

Employ,  cert 676 

Legis 125, 487, 494,572, 573, 575,  Sn 

Physical  condition 1770 

See  a!80  Hartford. 

Conservation  of  childhood 142, 392-304, 1646 

Constitutionality  of  Federal  law 602, 

607, 608, 610, 613, 622, 627, 630, 63S- 
643,641,648,  650,  653,  654, 691,  OM 

Consumer  and  child  labor 200 

Cont inuat ion  schools 1679 

Bibliography 1679 

Germany 845,1506 

Great  Britain 1569,1611 

Pennsylvania 563, 573, 575. 16U 

United  States 1640-1651 

Wisconsin 170S 

Core  making 1330 

Corset  manufacture 127,  isao 

Cotton  mills 572, 1094, 

1235,1238,1239,1240,  1247,1248,1240, 
1254,  1268, 1275, 1282, 1286, 1290, 1296 

History 1285 

Mortality  of  operators 1296,1298 

Statistics 729,1298,1300 

Workers' budgets 1296 

Alabama 1301 

Connecticut 127 

France 816,1903 

Georgia 1236a,  1262, 1301 

Great  Britain 956 

Lancashire,  Eng 1241,1264,1287 

New  Orleans 1261 

North 1301 

North  Carolina 1243,1272,1297 

South 1236,1237,1252,1250,1260-1262, 

1270-1277, 1281, 1294, 1295,1302, 1306 

South  Carolina 1265,1266,1272,1304 

United  States 1298,1307 

Cotton  picking,  Texas 1067,1290 

Court  decisions.    See  Decisions  of  courts. 

Crackers  and  biscuits. . « 1330 

Cranberries 1050,1070-1072,1075 

Crime,  and  child  labor.    See  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 
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Dtmgeroas  occupaHoBS 706.9)7, 

912, 1228, 1311, 1773, 1783, 1811-1814 

Employ  moots  |nx>lilbfted 485,577 

See  alto  Aoddents;  Oocapatkmal  dteeases. 

DecisJons  of  courts 574, 575. 586 

Delaware 137, 138 

Agri. 1054 

Lefis 572,573,575,577 

Democracy  and  chfld  labor 327 

Denmark 734,752,817,1580 

Legis 812,1040-1045 

Department  stores.  See  Mercantile  estabUsh- 
ments. 

Devon,  £ng ft54 

Dinner  toters 128 

District  of  Cdnmbia 104,105,136,361, 

442, 453, 578-580, 661, 662, 664, 668-6n,  1432 

Comp.  educ 580, 16Q3 

Legis 470,508,529,573,575,677,581 

Statistics 728 

Edlnborgh 961 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1751 

Educational  aspects 58, 

122, 149, 186, 198, 327, 386, 1491, 1706 

Educational  test  for  working  children 1536 

See  aho  Employment  certificates. 

Effects  of  child  labor 66, 

67,  122, 155, 184, 214. 216, 221, 222, 226, 267, 
275, 294, 321, 329, 330. 336, 338, 339, 1142, 1806 

Adult  wages 102,191,212,422 

Health 1768-1770,1774-1781, 

1784-1788, 1791-1794, 1798-1802, 1807, 1810, 
1812, 1813, 1816, 1817, 1819, 1822-1826, 1828 
Morals. . .  199, 790, 1372, 1379, 1403, 1423, 1460, 1816 
See  aUo  Juvenile  delinquency;  Social  cost 
of  chfld  labor. 

Efficiency,  relative,  of  men,  women,  and 
children 422 

Eight-hour  day.    See  Hours. 

E^^)loyers' attitude 146, 

179, 186, 370, 382, 436, 928, 1698 

Employment  certificates 486,606,536,676,590 

Chicago 669 

Connecticut 676 

Great  Britain. 906 

Maine 290 

Maryland 297,543,576 

Massachusetts 576 

New  York  City 467,656,1774,1782 

New  York  State 557,558,576 

Ohio 561,576 

Pennsylvania 662 

Wisconsin 576 

Employment  offices.    See  Juvenile  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

Emplo3rment  prohibited.    See  Dangerous  oc- 
cupations. 

Engtand.    5r«  Great  Br itahi. 

Entrance  to  trades.    See  Apprenticeship. 

Ethical  aspects 208 

European  countries 734-760,899 

Comp.  educ 1535,1570 

Indus,  educ 1537,1638 

Statistics 817 

Set  aUo  under  names  of  countries. 

European  war  and  child  labor 1567,1668 


Faetoriee 689,718 

Fmce 799,803 

Germany 887,864 

Great  Britain 866,879,888,892,898, 

900,905,915,918,919,926,941,942,948,966,967 
See  9lto  under  name  of  industry. 

Factory  inspection 314,749 

Alabama 69-71 

France 860 


GreatBritaiD 299 

niinoiB im,299 

Maine 290 

Maryland 297 

Massachusetts 399,300 

New  York  State 299 

New  Jersey 299 

Nova  Scotia 978 

Ohio 299,455 

Pennsylvania 299 

Pfttsburi^ 195,1317 

United  States 1827 

Wisconshi 299 

Factory  schools 1668 

See  aleo  Continuation  schools;  Industrial 
education. 

Fatigue 1777,1805 

Federal  controL 330a,  661-660 

Speeches  in  Oongrees 661-719 

Flax 1244 

Fk>rida 279 

Canneries 1095 

Legis 512,533,673,575,677 

Flower  makers.    Su  Artificial  flowers. 

France 796-816,1685 

Apprent 1652-1659 

Comp.  educ 1685 

Homework 1166 

Indus,  educ 1558,1669 

Legis 696,784,744,752,757, 

758,798-800,805-809,811-815,817 

School  children 832, 1574 

Textfles 1308,1553 

Fnmiture 1152,1555 

Gary,Ind 1594 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 167, 451 

Georgia 96,264,265,280 

Cotton 1286a,  1262, 1301 

Factories 1251 

Legis 572,573,675,577,663,675 

Germany 784, 742,744,752, 

754, 758, 817-860, 1315, 1685 

Agri 823,1060,1051 

Apprent 1562,1580,1687,1708 

Comp.  educ 1585,1686 

Cont.  schools 846,1505 

Fact,  insp 299,758 

Glass 1113,1116-1118,1123,1182 

Homework 829,1138,1146,1188 

Ind.  educ 1504, 1518, 1708 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1727, 1782 

Legis 696,757,812,828,824,826-829, 

832, 836, 839, 842, 843, 845, 846, 867-860 

Mines 1214 

Night  work 980,1117,1118.1123 

Statistics 825,831,844 
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Oenoany,  Street  trades 1400 

School  attend 1574 

Glass  industry 340,525,111^-1132,1735 

Germany 1113, 1116-1118, 1123, 1132, 1314 

Illinois 1131 

New  Jersey 1122 

Ohio 1122 

Pennsylvania 380,1122,1125 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  newsboys 1398, 1414 

Great  Britain 441,445,861-«72 

Accidents 933 

Agrt 805, 

955, 1049, 1056-1058, 1062-1066, 1060, 1076 

Apprent 871, 872, 889, 022, 042, 1647, 1571 

Chimney  sweeps 016,017,030 

Commissions 808-000,022,023 

Comp.  ednc . .  805, 020, 1566, 1568, 1560, 1574, 1685 

Cont .  schools 1560, 1670 

Employ,  cert 006 

Factories 865,870,883,802,808,000, 

005, 015, 018, 010, 026, 041, 042, 048, 065, 067 

Factory  inspec 200,758 

"Half-timers" 877, 

885, 008,  Oil,  014, 043, 057, 064, 1201, 1526, 
1567,  1572,  1573,  1575,  1505,  1620,  1645 

History 883,880,802,808-000, 

015-010, 028, 030, 035, 041, 055, 071, 1066 

Home  work 1134, 1136, 1130, 1141, 1146, 

1147, 1152, 1163, 1157, 1174. 1177, 1170, 1187 

Hours 000,010,913 

Ind.  educ 1603 

Juv.  employ,  bur 868,876, 

877,  051,  072,  1603,  1726, 1727,  1733, 
1734, 1738, 1743, 1744, 1746, 1750, 1753 

Juv.  oocup 806, 807, 022, 1709, 1710, 1733, 1735 

Legis 606,734,744,752, 

754, 757, 758, 812, 817, 873, 874, 881, 883, 884, 
887, 888, 801, 002-904, 012-014, 028, 031, 034, 
935, 942,  945,  947,  960,  960.  970, 1047, 1217 

Medical  super 1779,1781,1790 

Mess,  boys 923,964 

Mines 739,912,1208,1213,1215-1217 

Min.  wage 867,872,877 

Night  work 909,950 

Office  boys 964 

Postoffice  boys 866,921,923,963,972 

Stage 901,963,1337 

Statistics 880, 896, 897, 905, 927, 955, 972, 1216 

Street  trades  .  891,964,  li03-1405, 1468-1470, 1481 

Textiles 905,966,957,1241,1244 

Unemploy 927,937,940,965,956 

Van  boys 963,964,968,1199 

Voc.  guid 1508,1593,1742,1743 

See  alw  Blind-alley  occupations;  Bir- 
mingham, Bradford,  Cambridge,  Lan- 
caster, London,  Manchester. 

Great  Britain,  colonies 973-982 

Greece,  legislation 1046, 1047 

Greek  padrone  sjrstem 1476, 1478, 1479 

Grimsby,  Eng 958 

Gulf  Coast  States 90 

Canneries 1078, 1079, 1086-1088, 1096 

See  oiso  South,  and  names  of  States. 
Gtinckel,  John  E.,  and  newsboys. . .  1406, 1407, 1487 

Gymnasts 1     226 

See  aUo  Stage  children. 


"Half-timers."   See  Great  Britain,  "Half- 
timers." 

Hammond.  Ind 210 

Hartford,  Conn 1410 

Voc.  guid 1730 

Hawaii,  legislation 673,575.577 

See  aUo  Honolulu. 

Health  of  working  children 102,1'^,186, 

245,297,386,845,964, 1188, 1546, 17«3-18aB 
History: 

Great  Britain 307,883,880,802,808-900, 

915-019,928,030,935,941,055,071,1006 

United  States 50, 

51, 123, 245, 263, 463, 464, 572, 587, 588 

Homework 320,525,1133-1190 

Belgium 1140 

France 1106 

Germany 820,1138,1145.1188 

Great  Britain 1134>1136.1130, 1141. 1146, 

1147, 1152, 1153, 1157, 1174, 1177, 1179, 1187 

Massachusetts 1166 

Netherlands 1100 

New  York  aty 1133.1144,1148,1149, 

1151, 1150, 1161, 1167, 1171, 1172, 1175, 1182-1185 

New  York  State 1148. 1170. 11K5 

Switzerland 1173.1176,1180 

United  States 1133,1137, 

1143. 1144, 1148-1151, 1154-1165. 1167, 
1170-1172, 1174, 1176. 1178, 1180-1180 

Honolulu 82 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1390 

Hotels  and  restaurants 804,1300 

Hours  of  labor 485,575,577.1001 

Eight-hourday....  168,345,355.360,800,650,660 

Bibl 17 

Ten-hour  day 745 

Colorado 123 

Connecticut 494 

France 796 

Germany 83S 

Great  Britain 000,010,013 

Maine 290 

Massachusetts 236.588,650,653 

Ohio 1201 

Hours,  irregular,  effect  on  health 1768,1807 

Hungary 752,778-781 

Idaho,legis 573,575,577 

Illfaiois 63,131,186,187 

Fact,  insp 101,299 

Glass 1122,1U1 

Legis 457, 

479, 489, 400, 405, 518^521, 550, 573, 575,577, 584 

Street  trades 101,1420 

See  also  Chicago. 

Immigration.  Child  labor  and 182 

Indiana 112,114,119 

Glass 1122 

Indus,  eduo 1500 

Legis 482,405,550,573,575,577 

See  alto  Hammond. 

Industrial  education 1400-1501, 

1551, 1601, 1602, 1604, 1683, 1699 
Bibl. .  18-28, 1504, 1537, 1602, 1604, 1630, 1654, 1681 

Infl.  on  wages 1687 

Canada 1520 

Europe 1537,  ia38 
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fadOBtrialediiOAtSon,  France 1558,1569 

Germany 1504,1618,1706 

Great  Britain 150, 1503, 1«»>1613 

miDoto 1529 

Indiana 1500,1594,1605 

Maine 1630 

Maryland 1684 

MaasachuMtts 1583, 1605, 1685, 1638»  1639 

Michigan 1640 

New  Jersey 1661 

New  York 1662 

Pennsylyania 1651 

Rhode  Island 1678 

SwiUerland 1680 

United  States 1542,1588,1894, 

164^-1651, 1654-1657, 1665, 1670, 1690, 1092 

WiaooDsin 1650,1651,1704,1706 

IMostrial  hygiene,  bibl 29-32 

See  al»o  Occupational  diseases. 
Inspection.    8e$  Factory  inspection. 

Iowa 1606 

Legis 466,493,610,631,573,675,577 

Vocguid 1606,1741 

Ireland: 

Agricolture 1064 

Street  trades 1416 

See  aUo  Great  Britain. 

Iiregolar  employment 157 

Italy 734,742,744,752,817,988-998 

Glass 696 

Legis 757,812,983-991,993-998 

Stage 1349 

Japan 734,817 

Jewelry 1166,1320 

Jtate 1244 

Javenlle  deUnqoency 68, 

87, 204, 219, 421, 840,845, 909, 1431, 1579 

Rel.  to  street  trades 1389, 

1392, 1394, 1399,1401, 1408, 1475, 1477 

Joyenile  employment  bureaus 1506, 1755 

BIbl 1737,1744 

Cooperation  with  schools 830,1506,1508, 

1512, 1516, 1524, 1594, 1727, 1730, 1761 

Birmingham,  Eng in2-1716, 1730 

Boston 1757 

Bradford,  Eng 1723 

Cambridge,  Eng 1742 

Chicago 1727 

Cincinnati 1724 

Edinburgh 1 761 

Germany 1727, 1732 

Great  Brltatai 876,877,961,972, 

1698, 1709, 1710, 1726, 1727, 1733, 1734, 
1736,  1738. 1743, 1744, 1746, 1760, 1763 

Philadelphia 1745 

Jtayenile  occupations 75, 76, 

896,897,922,1709-1762 

Occupations  for  boys 1709, 1717-1720, 1722, 

1729,1733,1735,1748, 
1754, 1768, 1759, 1762 

Occnpations  for  girls 1710, 

1716,1721,1727,1729,1731, 
1733, 1735, 1747, 1760, 1762 
See  dho  Jnv.  employ,  bur.;  Voc.  guid. 

Kansas,  legis 573,575,577 

Keatfaig-Owen  bm 330a, 

613, 620, 634, 635, 638, 640, 641, 653, 659 


Keatfaig-Owen  bOl,  Speeches  In  Congress. .  67»-719 

Kentooky 203 

Comp.educ 118,1530 

Legis 550,567,573,575,677 

Kiel,  Germany 821 

Knit  goods 1320 

l4tnca^ire,  Eng 1519,1505 

Cotton 1341,1354 

Legal  status  of  child 524 

Legislation,    foreign   countries.    See   under 
names  of  countries. 

Legislation,  United  States 652, 672, 696 

Econ.  effects 494 

State  legislation  and  enforcement 457-690 

Uniform  legis 591-600 

See  aUo  Names  of  states. 

Licenses,  Street  trading.    See  Street  trades. 

Linen,  Prance 816, 1303 

Liverpool,  Eng 958 

Street  trades 1376,1395,1403 

London 951,952,958 

Apprent 1610,1612,1613 

Cont.  schools 1611 

Home  work 1139 

Ind.  ednc 1543,1609-1613 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1709, 1710 

Juv.  occup 1709,1710,1735 

School  attend 1677 

Street  trades 1397,1425,1426 

Louisiana 165,226 

Comp.  educ 1617 

Legis 508,573,575,577 

Stage 1332,13.52 

See  also  New  Orleans. 

Lowdl,Mass 1267,1260,1289 

Luxemburg 752 

1^3 S12 

Lynn,  Mass 429 

Maine: 

Canneries 1101 

Emp.  cert 290 

Fact.Insp 290,291 

Ind.  educ 1630 

Legis 572,573,575,577,587 

Stat 290 

Textiles 1278 

See  also  Portland. 

Manchester,  Eng 958 

Street  trades 13^0,1378,1403 

Maryland 297,372,1826 

AgrI 1054,1055 

Canneries ...  297. 1080, 1087. 1090, 1093-1095, 1098 

Employ,  cert 297, 543, 576 

Factories 1098 

Factory  insp 297 

Ind.  educ 1634 

Legis 297,548,572,573,575,577 

Med.  super 1801 

Stage 1346 

Street  trades 1435.1436 

Massachusetts 99, 

107, 123, 236, 301-304, 1321, 1137, 1638. 1784 

Apprent 1637 

Comp.  educ 545, 1535. 1672 

Emp.  cent » 576 

Factory  insp 299-300 

Home  work 1165 
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Massachusetts,  Hoan 650,653,1245 

Ind.  educ 1583,1636.1638,1639 

Legis 486, 

604, 627, 544-547, 672, 673, 676. 677, 688, 1636 
School  attend 646 

Statistics 298,724 

Street  trades 1371, 1374, 1394, 1402, 1437 

Medical  supervisioa 1774, 

1779, 1781. 1782. 1790, 1801, 1816, 1828 

Men's  clothing.    See  Clothing. 

Mercantile  establishments. .  127, 367, 1190, 1207, 1769 

Messenger  boys 367, 1372, 1373 , 

1379, 1382, 1387, 1391, 1405, 1409, 1411, 1418, 
1428,  1429, 1438, 1439, 1447, 1469, 1463, 1480 

Great  Britain 923,964 

Minnesota 307 

Pennsylvania 380 

Metal  trades 341, 1311, 1313, 1317-1320 

Connecticut 127 

Germany 1123,1312 

Michigan 213,287,288 

Ind.  educ 1640 

Legis 496,573,676,677 

Mills.    See  Factories. 

Milwaukee: 

Newsboys'  Republic 1424, 1441 

Street  trades 1440, 1488 

Mines  and  quarries 689, 718, 1208-1233 

Austria 1231 

Belgium 739,1208 

France 796 

Germany 1214 

Great  Britafai 739, 912, 1208, 1213, 1215-1217 

Pennsylvania 235, 

380, 1210, 1212, 1220, 1221, 1224, 1230 
United  States 1209-1212, 

12ia-1227, 1229, 1230, 1232 
Minimum  age.    See  Age  limit. 

Minimum  wage 197, 261, 303, 373, 384 

Bibliography 33_37 

Great  Britain 867,872,877 

Minneapolis 1749 

Minnesota 307-309 

Comp.  educ 307 

L«gis 573,675,677 

Messenger  boys 307 

Statistics 307 

See  also  Minneapolis. 

Missouri 116,119,310,311 

Legis 573,575,577 

Mississippi 78,120,266,328 

Cannwies 1095, 1102 

Legis 538,567,573,575,577 

Montana,  legis 573, 576, 577 

Mothers'  pensions,  bibliography 38-40 

Mountain  whites 412 

National  child  labor  committee: 

Aims 227 

Constitution 344 

Proceedings 320-330a 

Secretary's  reports 331 

Nebraska,  legis 573,675,577 

Needles  and  pins 1320 

Netherlands 734,742,752,817,999-1003 

Homework 1100 

'Legis 812,1002 

Nevada,  legis 673,6:5,577 


New  England 125, 225, 245, 280, 407 

Canneries 1092 

Street  trades 1427 

Textiles 1263, 1267-iaaB,  12W 

See  aito  names  of  states. 

New  Hampshire,  legis 551, 655, 572, 573, 576, 577 

New  Jersey 103,140,163,302,363 

Fact,  insp 2W 

Glass U22 

Ind.  educ 1661 

L€gis 500,572,573,576,577 

Silk lan 

Street  trades 1377 

See  also  Newark,  Paterson. 

New  Mexico,  legis 573,576,577 

New  Orleans,  La.,  cotton  mills 1261 

New  South  Wales 976,977 

Street  trades 1448 

New  York  City 130,145,367 

Employ,  cert 467,656,676,1774,1782 

Homework 1133,1144, 

1148,  1149,  1161,  1169,  1161,  11G7, 
1171,  1172,  1176,  1180,  1182-1185 

Mer.est 1200,1204,1206 

Newsboys 1367,1368,1457,1467 

School  census 1666 

Voc.  guid.  survey 1096 

New  York  Stete 171,365,366 

Apprent 3G4 

Canneries 1061-1085, 

1004, 1096, 1097, 1099, 1100, 11C6 

Employ,  cert 557,558,576 

Fact,  insp 229 

Homework 1148,1170,1186 

Ind.  educ 1662 

Legis 497,607,672,573,575,577 

Mer.est 1196 

NewZealand,  logis 974 

Newark,  N.  J.,  newsboys 1457 

Newport  survey 76 

Newsboys 577,1408,1415^ 

1446, 1451,1452, 1460, 1461, 1471, 1484, 1587 

Boston 1433 

Chicago 1379 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 1398,i414 

Maryland 297,1436,1436 

Milwaukee 1421,1441,1488 

Newark 14;i7 

New  York  City 1367, 1308, 1457, 14C7 

New  York  State 1449, 1450 

Philadelphia 1381,1446 

St.  Louis 1482 

Toledo 1406, 1407, 1487 

Wash.  D.C 1453,1456 

Newsboys'  Court,  Boston 1382, 1394, 1454, 1«S 

Newsboys'  Republic,  Boston 1394 

Newsboys'  Republic,  Milwaukee 1424, 1441 

Night  work 345,355,575,740,746, 1121 

Austria 767, 768 

France 796,802 

Germany 950,1117,1118.1123 

Great  Britafai 909,950 

Pennsylvania 481 

Switzerland 1036 

Northern  States 431 

See  also  New   England,  and  names   a( 
states. 
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NortB  CShoIIbs 164, 

194, 209, 270, 277, 330, 330B,  370, 412 

CbCtOD 12*3,  tm,  1 29f,  1301 

Lesfe 491, 511, 572, 573, 375, 577 

NflrfA  Dakota,  tegliv 573,575,577 

Nonf8y 752 

L«ti8 812,1010 

IC<yva  ScoCia 978 

Occupational  dbeases 1809, 

1811-1814,1831,1824,1825 
Bibl 29-32 

Occiipatl(Ri0.    Ste  Juvciilte  occupations. 

01Bc6  boys,  Oieat  Britain 964 

Ohio 306 

AccfdiBnts 374 

Comp.  adnc 1535 

Employ,  cart 561, 576 

Fact,  imp 299,455 

<T1afls 1122 

Hours 1201 

Legis 483,495,496,550,572,573,575,577,1535 

IfCT.astab 1201 

Wages 1201 

See  also  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  Valley  states 115,366,550 

See  aUo  names  of  states. 

Oldshoma 8fr,  81 

Legis 471,573,575,577 

Ontario 975,979 

Oregon 375-377 

Le?fs 573,575,577 

Min.  wsgB 373 

Organized  labor  and  child  labor 97, 

102, 124, 158-168, 312, 330a 
See  atw  American  Federation  of  Labon 
Trade  unions,  Great  Britain. 

Palmer-Owen  bill 625, 

626, 633, 636, 637, 649, 650, 651, 655, 658 
Speeches 672-678 

Paper  boxes.    See  Box  foctories. 

Parental  dependence.    See  Causes  of  child 
labor. 

Parental  responsibility 382,414 

Part  time  schools 1636, 1652 

See  aiso   Continuation   schoohr,    Great 
Britain  "Hall-timers." 

Pater8on,N.J 123 

Pauperism.    See  Causes  of  child  labor. 

PWdlers.    See  Street  trades. 

Ftansylrania. 109, 110, 143, 166, 

196»  209, 295, 378-380, 388, 398, 433, 564, 653 

Cont.  schools 563, 1641 

Employ,  cert 562 

n^t.  Insp 299 

Otass 1122,1126 

JoA.  educ. 1651 

Legis 463, 472, 476, 

505, 550, 554, 563, 564, 572, 573, 575, 577 
MlBes. ..  299,380, 1210, 1212, 1220, 1221, 1224, 1230 

TW^rt  work 481 

Street  tnuies 1438 

Tisxtftes 1288,1293 

^MolraPhfladetphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wflkea- 
Bme. 

Berry,  H.Y 429 

Philadelphia 123,188,383,396,1561 


PhiladelpiriB,  Jot.  employ,  bur. 1561. 1746 

Jnv.  oocup 75 

Ater.  est I30B 

Stage 1450 

Streettrades 1381.  U46, 1459 

PMlantlifopy  and  cltild  labor 231 

Philipphie  isfands: 

Apprent 1647, 1678 

Legia 577 

Physical  standards 424, 1766, 

1771, 1774, 1798, 1817, 1819, 1822, 1823, 1828 
Phyaioiogjeal  age.    See  Age,  physiological. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 92, 195, 429, 1168, 1317, 1318 

Fortland,  lie 200 

Porto  Rico,  legis. 677 

Portugal 752 

Legis 812,1048 

PeetHymfe  boys,  Great  BrKaiii.  866,921,923,963,973 

Pottery 1320 

Poverty.    See  Causes  of  cMId  labor. 
PreserviBg.    8u  Caoneries. 

FriBtlar  trades 1633,1556,1647,1673,1735,1752 

FtoTidaaoe,  B.I.,8dtooleBBas 1702 

Bag  stripping 1178 

BeUgious  aspects.    Su  Church  and  child 
labOT. 

Saedial  measures 294,335,338,330,408^1142 

Bgtanrants.    An  Hotels  and  rstanrants. 

Bha4elikad 386 

Ind.  educ 1678 

Legia. 573^573,575,577 

See  dUo  Newport,  Providenoe. 

Hlchmond,  Va.,  Voc.  educ.  survey 1762 

Bomag  milb,  a«rmaay 1123,1313,1314 

Rowmnnia 753 

Rubber  abd  elastic  goods 137,1320 

Russia Ii04-1007 

Legis 753,813 

8t.LoaiH,.Mo.: 

Juv.  occup 1748 

Newsboys 1483 

Beavengers,  child 1437 

Sdiool  attendance: 

France 1574 

Germany 1574 

Great  Britain 860,810,895, 

908, 914^930,943,972, 1566-1569, 1572-1575, 1677 
See  mlt9  Grea*  Britabi, «  Balf-tiniers.  '^ 

New  YorJc 1666 

Rhodo  Ishmd 386 

Switzerland 1574 

See  «toa  Compulsory  attendance;  Contin- 
uation schools. 

School  chfldren  as  wage  earners 1498 

Austria 833 

France. 833 

Germany 820 

Great  Britata 832, 1516, 1517, 1572, 1588, 1766 

See  also  Gt.   Brit.   "HaH-timerr,'' 
Street  trades. 

Switferiand 1189 

Sdiools,  relation  to  emplo3rmeut 534, 1290, 1508, 

1513, 1515, 1519, 1504, 1541, 1600, 1603, 1007, 1614- 
1616, 1618-1633, 1632, 1666, 1669, 1677, 1681, 1683 
See  olso  Comp.  educ;  Cont.  schools;  Yn- 
dns.  educ.;  Juv.  employ,  bur.;  Vof. 
guld. 
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Scholarshipfl  for  working  children 330a, 

1577, 1578, 1597, 1689, 1697 

Scotland. 958 

Agri 1064 

Apprent 1560 

Voc.guid. 1733,1761 

See  also  Edinburgh,  Great  Britain. 

Seattle,  Wash. 1676 

Sharpflburg,  Pa 1317 

Shoes.    See  Boot  and  shoe  industry. 

SilkmiUs 1234,1280,1283,1298 

Statistics 1298,1299 

Connecticut 127 

France 816,1303 

Great  Britain 956 

New  Jersey 1293 

Pennsylvania 1 293 

Socialcostofohildlabor....  64,155,184,221,235,259, 

347, 441, 1563, 1785, 1786, 1808 
See  alto  Effects  at  child  labor. 

Sonneberg,  Germany 829 

South. 106,160,169, 

177, 183, 226, 254, 262, 267, 271-273, 276, 285, 316, 
318,  320, 329,  403, 406, 407, 429, 628, 629, 631, 633 

Comp.  educ 1531, 

1535, 1538, 1549, 1581, 1582, 1642, 1643, 1652, 1684 

Cotton 1282, 

1259, 1260-1262, 1270-1377, 1281, 1302, 1806 

Legis 462,541,642,670 

See  aUo  names  of  states. 

South  Carolina. ...  194, 248, 269, 270, 277, 328, 329, 432 

Comp.  educ 1598 

Cotton 1265,1266,1272,1304 

L«is 611,573,576,677,585 

South  Dakota,  legis 573,675,577 

Spain 744,752 

Legis 812,1014-1021 

Speeches  in  Congress 305, 661-719 

Stage  chUdren 1322-1369 

Legis 577 

Baltimore 1329 

Colorado 1331,1339 

Great  Britain 901,963,1337 

Italy 1349 

Louisiana 1332, 1352 

Maryland 297 

State  and  child  labor 625,928,963 

State  and  Federal  legislation,  relation  of  498,  GOG,  614 
See  aUo  Federal  control. 

State  laws.    See  Legislation,  United  States. 

Statistics: 

Austria 762 

£uro[>ean  countries 817 

Germany 818,825,831,844 

Great  Britain.  880,896,897,905,927,955,972,1216 

Massachusetts 298 

Minnesota 307 

NewSouth  Wales 977 

New  York  Stete 1284 

Rhode  Island 886 

Russia 1004 

Switterland 1188 

United  States 189,339,422 

720-733, 1104, 1129, 1130, 1285, 1286, 1298, 1300 
Victoria 982 

Stodcyards,  Chicago 313,413 


Stores,  department.    See   Meroaotile  estab- 
lishm«its. 

Stories,  Child  labor 340,343,350,; 

Strawberry  pickers KIS6 

Street  trades 292,329,1360-140 

Bibl 1382,  laiM 

Effect  on  health ITfli 

Regulation 677,1388,1306,1397,1308^ 

1400, 1403, 1404, 1417, 1418, 1420, 1425, 1426, 1435. 
1442, 1440, 1450, 1456, 1458, 1464-1466, 1481, 1480 

Boston 1371,1374,1304,1408 

ClnchmatL 1386 

Hartford 1410 

Great  Britain 801, 

964, 1360, 1376, 1378, 1403, 1404, 1436 

Illinois 1430 

Ireland 14H 

Maryland 1435,1436 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  op  Labob, 

Childbbn's  Bubeau, 
Washington,  September  26, 1916. 

Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  entitled  ''Maternal  MortaUty 
from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  Childbirth  in  the  United  States 
and  Certain  Other  Comitries,"  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  in  charge  of  the 
hygiene  division  of  this  bureau.  This  report  has  been  prepared 
because  the  bureau's  studies  of  infant  mortaUty  in  towns  and  rural 
districts  reveal  a  connection  between  maternal  and  infant  welfare  so 
close  that  it  becomes  plain  that  infancy  can  not  be  protected  without 
the  protection  of  maternity. 
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countries,  and  to  state  accepted  scientific  views  as  to  the  proper  care 
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in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  that  certain  other  countries 
now  exhibit  more  favorable  rates.  This  report  reveals  an  unconscious 
neglect  due  to  age-long  ignorance  and  f  ataUsm.  It  is  earnestly  be- 
lieved that  whenever  the  pubUc  realizes  the  facts  it  will  awake  to 
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The  generous  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report  is  gratefidly  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Meigs  desires  that  special  mention  be  made  of  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Emma  Duke,  head  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  of  Miss  Viola  Paradise,  research  assistant  in  the 
division  of  hygiene. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathbop, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 

Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


■ATERITAL  MORTALITY  FROH  ALL  CORBITiOllS  COHNECTEB 

WITH  CfflLMilRTH. 


SUMMARY. 


In  1913  in  this  country  at  least  15,000  women,  it  is  estimated,  died 
from  conditions  caused  by  cliildbirth;  about  7,000  of  these  died  from 
childbed  fever,  a  disease  proved  to  be  almost  entirely  preventable, 
and  the  remaining  8,000  from  diseases  now  known  to  be  to  a  great 
extent  preventable  or  curable.  Physicians  and  statisticians  agree 
that  these  figures  are  a  great  imderestimate. 

In  1913  the  death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  all  conditions 
caused  by  childbirth  was  little  lower  than  that  from  typhoid  fever; 
this  rate  would  be  almost  quadi-upled  if  only  the  group  of  the 
population  which  can  be  affected,  women  of  childbearing  age,  were 
considered. 

In  1913  childbirth  caused  more  deaths  among  women  15  to  44  years 
old  than  any  disease  except  tubercidosis. 

The  death  rate  due  to  this  cause  is  almost  twice  as  high  in  the  col- 
ored as  in  the  white  population. 

Only  2  of  a  group  of  15  important  foreign  coim tries  show  lugher 
rates  from  this  cause  than  the  rate  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States.  The  rates  of  3  coimtries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Italy, 
which  are  notably  low,  show  that  low  rates  for  these  diseases  are 
attainable. 

The  death  rates  from  childbirth  and  from  childbed  fever  for  the 
registration  area  of  this  country  apparently  are  not  falling  to  any 
great  extent;  during  the  13  years  from  1900  to  1913  they  have  shown 
no  demonstrable  decrease.  These  years  have  been  marked  by  a 
revolution  in  the  control  of  certain  other  preventable  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis.  Dming  that  time  the 
typhoid  rate  has  been  cut  in  half,  the  rate  from  tuberculosis  markedly 
reduced,  and  the  rate  from  diphtheria  reduced  to  less  than  one-half. 
Diuring  this  period  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from 
childbirth  per  1,000  hve  births  in  England  and  Wales,  Ireland,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland. 

These  facts  point  to  the  need  in  this  coimtry  and  in  foreign  countries 
of  higher  standards  of  care  for  women  at  the  time  of  childbirth. 

The  low  standards  at  present  existing  in  this  country  result  chiefly 
from  two  causes:  (1)  General  ignorance  of  the  dangers  connectetl 
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with  childbirth  and  of  the  need  for  proper  hygiene  and  skilled  care  in 
order  to  prevent  them;  (2)  difficidty  in  the  provision  of  adequate  care 
due  to  special  problems  characteristic  of  this  country.  Such  prob- 
lems vary  greatly  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the 
country  inaccessibiUty  of  any  skilled  care  is  a  chief  factor. 

Improvement  will  come  about  only  through  a  general  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  better  care  at  childbirth.  If  women  demand 
better  care,  physicians  will  provide  it,  medical  colleges  will  furnish 
better  training  in  obstetrics,  and  communities  will  reaUze  the  vital 
importance  of  community  measures  to  insure  good  care  for  all  classes 
of  women. 


PART  I.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  CHILDBIRTH    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  IN  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Introduction. 

For  the  last  two  decades  civilized  countries  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  problem  of  preventing  the  enormous  and  needless  waste  of  human 
life  represented  by  their  infant  d^ath  rates.  The  importance  of  this 
problem  has  been  felt  more  keenly  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  coun- 
tries now  at  war;  in  these  coimtries  the  efforts  toward  saving  the 
lives  of  babies  have  redoubled  since  the  war  began.  Side  by  side 
with  this  problem,  another,  which  is  only  of  late  finding  its  true 
place,  is  that  of  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  mothers  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy  and  confinement.  This  is  a  question  so  closely 
boimd  up  with  that  of  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  that  the 
two  can  not  be  separated. 

It  is  now  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  babies 
occur  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  life,  and  that  these  deaths  can 
be  prevented  only  through  proper  care  of  the  mother  before  and  at 
the  birth  of  her  baby.  It  is  also  realized  that  breast  feeding  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life  is  the  chief  pro- 
tection from  all  diseases;  and  that  mothers  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  nurse  their  babies  successfully  if  they  receive  proper 
care  before,  at,  and  after  childbirth.  Moreover,  in  the  progress  of 
work  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  it  has  become  ever  clearer 
that  all  such  work  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  the  mother  to 
care  better  for  her  baby.  It  must  be  plain,  then,  to  what  a  degree 
the  sickness  or  death  of  the  mother  lessens  the  chances  of  the  baby 
for  life  and  health. 

This  question  has  also  another  side.  Each  death  at  childbirth  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  country.  The  women  who  die  from  this 
cause  are  lost  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  the  State  and 
to  their  families;  and  they  give  their  lives  in  carrying  out  a  function 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

Questions  then  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  whole  Nation  are 
these:  How  are  the  lives  of  the  mothers  in  this  coimtry  and  other 
countries  being  protected  ?  To  what  degree  are  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  preventable  t  If  preventable,  how  far  are 
they  being  prevented  in  this  coimtry?  Has  there  been  the  same 
great  decrease  in  the  last  few  years  in  sickness  and  death  from 
these  causes  as  that  which  has  marked  the  great  campaigns  against 
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other  preventable  diseases  such  as  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  or .  diph- 
theria? How  do  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  compare  with 
those  in  other  countries  ? 

In  the  following  report  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive 
answers  to  these  questions  from  the  official  records  of  this  coimtry 
Bjid  of  foreign  coimtries. 

Are  the  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  preventable 
diseases? 

,  These  diseases  ^  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  which  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  preventable : 

1.  Childbed  fever,  or  puerperal  septicemia  (an  infection  arising 
in  connection  vriih  miscarriage  or  confinement),  which  is  to  a  great 
degree  a  preventable  disease. 

2.  All  other  diseases  and  comphcations  caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement,  including  conditions  varying  very  much  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  be  prevented  or  cured. 

Puerperal  septicemia  {childbed  fever) , — The  fact  is  now  well  known 
that  puerperal  septicemia,  or  childbed  fever,  is  in  reahty  a  wound 
infection,  similar  to  such  an  infection  after  an  accident  or  an  opera- 
tion, and  that  it  can  be  prevented  by  the  same  measures  of  cleanliness 
and  asepsis  which  are  used  so  universally  in  modem  surgery  to  prevent 
infection.  The  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  tre- 
mendous results  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  were  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  early  part  of  that  century  childbed  fever  was  one  of  the 
greatest  hospital  scourges  known.  It  occurred  also  in  private  prac- 
tice; but  in  hospitals  where  there  was  great  opportunity  for  the 
spreading  of  infection  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  was  appaUing. 
The  average  death  rate  in  hospitals  in  all  countries  was  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  all  women  confined;  sometimes  it  reached  10  to  20  per  cent  and 
even  over  50  per  cent  during  short  periods  of  epidemics.'  In  the  face 
of  this  terrific  mortahtv  manv  obstetrical  hospitals  were  closed.  Com- 
missions  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  these  epidemics, 
and  medical  congresses  devoted  sessions  to  the  discussion  of  the 
problem.  In  1843  OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  in  1847  Senmielweiss, 
pubhshed  articles  stating  the  theory  that  this  fever  was  similar  to  a 
wound  infection  and  was  due  chiefly  to  the  carrying  of  infectious 
material  on  the  hands  of  attendants  from  one  case  to  another.     The 

1  Throughout  this  report  when  reference  is  made  to  causes  of  death  the  term  "childbirth"  will  be  used  as 
sjnonymous  with  "all  diseases  caused  bj  pregnancy  and  confinement";  and  each  of  these  terms  will  h« 
used  as  being  the  sum  of  the  two  groups,  "puerperal  septicemia''  and  "all  other  diseases  caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  confinement."  It  wHl  be  noted  that  diseases  of  the  breast  dtu'ing  lactation  are  fnchidcd  la 
the  latter  group.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  causes  U  death,  and  the  titles  of  the  IntemationiU  I.bt 
of  Causes  of  Death  to  which  they  correspond,  see  p.  29. 

«  WilUams,  J.  W.  "Obstetrics  and  animal  experimentation."  Defense  of  Resean^  Pamphlet  X\T1I, 
Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Chicago,  1911,  pp.  5-19. 
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same  ideas  had  be^i  published  much  earlier  but  had  not  receired 
a;tlention. 

At  the  time  of  the  publications  of  Holmes  and  Semmelweiss  it  was 
not  known  that  the  infection  of  wounds  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
bacteria  or  germs.  This  discovery  followed  the  pioneer  discovery  of 
living  bacteria  causing  fermentation,  made  by  Pasteur  about  1S63, 
which  has  revolutionized  all  suigery  and  preventive  medicine. 

In  1867  Lister  began  to  apply  to  suigery  the  work  of  Pasteur;  he 
taught  that  wouind  infection  at  operation  could  be  prevented  by  the 
destruction  of  bacteria  through  disinfection  or  antisepsis.  Though 
these  methods  have  been  supplemented  in  later  years  by  the  better 
methods  of  absolute  surgical  cleanliness  or  asepsis,  they  represented 
at  that  time  a  great  advance. 

About  1875  lister's  methods  began  to  be  generally  accepted  and 
apphed  in  ho^itals  to  the  jMrevention  of  infection  at  childbirth. 
This  movement  gained  great  support  in  1879  when  Pasteur  proved 
definitely  that  childbed  fever  is  caused  by  bacteria. 

Gradually  the  methods  of  antisepsis  or  disinfection  and  later  the 
better  methods  of  asepsis  were  accepted  in  obstetrical  hospitals;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  mortality,  once  so  high,  dropped  enormously. 
At  present  the  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  among  cases 
ddivered  in  hospitals  is  extremely  low.  Williams  says:  '^At  the 
present  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  well-regulated  hosjHtals  the  mor- 
tality from  puerperal  infection  is  less  than  0.25  per  cent.  This  is  in 
great  contrast  with  the  average  mortality  of  3  to  4  per  cent  observed 
[in  hospitals]  throughout  the  world  prior  to  the  introduction  of  anti- 
septic methods,  and  means  that  only  1  woman  now  dies  as  compared 
with  15  or  20  formerly."  ^ 

This  experience  in  hospitals  has  proved  definitely  that  puerperal 
septicemia  is  to  a  very  large  degree  preventable.  One  fact,  however, 
compUcates  the  whole  question  and  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that 
the  disease  is  in  all  cases  absolutely  preventable,  namely,  that  a  very 
small  number  of  cases  develops  even  imder  conditions  of  the  best 
hospital  or  private  care,  when  every  method  for  avoiding  infection 
has  been  used.  This  fact  has  led  to  much  controversy.  In  general 
obstetricians  of  the  greatest  experience  believe  that  a  small  nimiber 
of  cases  of  infection  after  childbirth  may  develop  from  bacteria 
which  were  already  in  the  body  of  the  patient  before  confinement; 
but  that  in  the  main  such  cases  are  of  mild  severity  and  that  only  a 
few  fatal  cases  are  due  to  this  cause.  Another  point  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  women  may  infect 
tjiemselves  through  improper  hygiene  during  pregnancy  or  just 
before  or  at  confinement.  Therefore  the  teaching  of  proper  hygiene  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  work  for  the  prevention  of  infection. 

1  Willbms,  J.  W.    Supra  cit.,  p.  19. 
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To  sum  up,  experience  has  shown  that  by  far  the  major  part  of  all 
serious  cases  of  infection  at  childbirth  may  be  prevented  by  the 
application  of  such  principles  of  hygiene  and  of  strict  surgical  cleanli* 
ness  as  are  now  established  beyond  question. 

An  other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. — ^The  dis- 
eases and  comphcations  included  under  this  heading  are  those 
given  on  page  30  as  being  included  under  ''Other  puerperal  acci- 
dents of  pr^nancy  and  labor." 

A  definite  statement  such  as  that  made  above  regarding  the  pre- 
vent abiUty  of  puerperal  septicemia  can  not  be  made  about  this  second 
group  of  diseases,  which  includes  many  different  conditions.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  well  proved  in  practice  that  a  large  number  of  these 
complications  can  be  prevented  through  proper  hygiene  and  super- 
vision during  pregnancy  and  through  skilled  care  at  labor.  Certain 
other  complications  which  can  not  be  prevented  can  be  detected 
before  serious  harm  is  done,  and  treatment  can  be  given  which  will 
save  the  mother's  life.  We  can  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  consider 
as  examples  two  of  the  most  important  complications. 

Puerperal  albuminuria  and  convulsions,  called  also  eclampsia,  or 
toxemia  of  pregnancy,  is  a  disease  which  occurs  most  frequently 
during  pregnancy  but  may  occiw  at  or  following  confinement.  It  is  a 
relatively  frequent  complication  among  women  bearing  their  first 
children.  When  fidly  established  its  chief  symptoms  are  convulsions 
and  unconsciousness.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  symp- 
toms are  slight  puffiness  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet;  headache; 
albumen  in  the  urine;  and  usuaDy  a  rise  in  blood  pressure.  Very 
often  proper  treatment  and  diet  at  the  beginning  of  such  early 
symptoms  may  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease;  but  in 
many  cases  where  the  disease  is  well  estabhshed  before  the  physician 
is  consulted,  the  woman  and  baby  can  not  be  saved  by  any  treatment. 
In  the  prevention  of  deaths  from  this  cause  it  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  each  woman,  especially  each  woman  bearing  her  first  child, 
should  know  what  she  can  do,  by  proper  hygiene  and  diet,  to  prevent 
the  disease;  that  she  should  know  the  meaning  of  these  early  symp- 
toms if  they  arise,  so  that  she  may  seek  at  once  the  advice  of  her 
doctor;  and  that  she  should  have  regular  supervision  dining  preg- 
nancy, with  examination  of  the  urine  at  intervals. 

Some  obstruction  to  labor  in  the  small  size  or  abnormal  shape  of  the 
pelvic  canal  causes  many  deaths  of  mothers  included  in  the  class 
**  other  accidents  of  labor"  and  also  many  stillbirths.  If  such  difiK- 
culty  is  discovered  before  labor,  proper  treatment  will  in  almost  all 
cases  insure  the  life  of  mother  and  child;  if  it  is  not  discovered  until 
labor  has  b^un,  or  perhaps  imtil  it  has  continued  for  many  hours, 
the  danger  to  both  is  greatly  increased.  Every  woman,  therefore, 
should  have  during  pregnancy — and  above  all  during  her  first  preg* 
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nancy — an  examination  in  which  measurements  are  made  to  enable 
Jhm  nhwwinifm  to  judge  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  obstruc- 

r.  A  case  in  which  a  complication  of  this  kind  is  found 
3  greatest  skill  and  experience  in  treatment/  but  with 
ent  the  life  and  health  of  the  mother  are  almost  always 

0  examples  will  suffice.  In  the  same  way  it  could  be 
i  regard  to  all  the  other  comphcations  of  pregnancy  and 
those  which  can  not  be  prevented  can  be  treated  success- 
t  cases  if  detected  in  time. 

3  r^arded,  then,  as  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  all 

death  connected  with  chUdbearing  is,  to  a  certain  and 

5,  preventable,  through  the  appUcation  of  the  scientific 

which    is  now  well   established.     The  next  questions 

far  are  these  diseases  bemg  prevented   in  the  United 

ow  many  deaths  do  they  cause  each  year?    What  are 

•ates  from  these  causes,  and  are  they  decreasing  or  ia- 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

have  been  studied  for  answers  to  these  questions. 

3  other  equally  important  questions  to  which  these  figures 

ve  answers.    In  addition  to  the  number  of  deaths  and 

J,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much  illness  is  caused  by 

is  of  pregnancy  and  confinement.    How  many  women  do 

le  for  months  or  years  ?    Undoubtedly  the  health  of  these 

Bfects  enormously  the  welfare  of  their  children.     Unfortu- 

h  questions  can  not  be  answered;   puerperal  septicemia 

is  not  a  reportable  disease  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  many  others. 

We  can  only  remember  that  for  each  woman  who  died  there  are 

surely  many  who  were  ill  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  but  who  finally 

recovered. 

The  following  pages  give  a  brief  siunmary  of  the  data,  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  dealing  with  deaths 
from  childbirth.  These  are  discussed  in  further  detail  hi  other 
sections  of  the  report. 

Reliability  of  data. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  all  statistics  on  this  subject 
are  incomplete.  This  is  imdoubtedly  true  with  regard  to  the  figures 
available  in  each  country.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  sources 
of  error  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  of  foi'eign  coimtries 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  another  section,  beginning  on  page  34. 

1  The  pnblic  mnst  be  taaght  that  the  condact  of  labor  complicated  by  a  moderate  degree  of  pelvic  con- 
traction is  quite  as  serious  as  a  case  of  appendicitis,  and  that  its  proper  management  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  judgment  and  skill,  while  eclampsia  or  placenta  prsevia  are  even  more  serious.— Williams,  J.  W. 
"  The  midwife  problem  and  medical  education  in  the  United  States."  Trans.  Amer.  Assn.  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  1911,  p.  189. 
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From  that  discussion  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Though  the  figures  of  the  niunber  of  deaths  from  puerperal 
septicemia  and  from  all  other  diseases  connected  with  childbirth  are 
certainly  incomplete,  yet  they  are  rehable  as  far  as  they  go;  they 
may  be  accepted  as  a  statement  of  the  minimum' number  of  deaths 
which  have  actually  occurred  as  a  result  of  these  diseases. 

2.  All  conclusions  as  to  comparative  death  rates  in  various  years 
and  in  various  countries  can  be  made  only  with  caution  and  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  many  statistical  pitfalls  comiected  with  such 
comparisons. 

With  a  full  imderstanding  of  the  limitations  of  the  figures  avail- 
able, it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  publish  the  following  figures  of 
the  deoiths  in  the  United  States  due  to  childbirth. 

Number  of  deaths  in  the  United  States  from  childbirth. 

In  1913  in  the  '* death-registration  area''  ^  of  the  United  States 
10,010  deaths  were  reported  as  due  to  conditions  caused  bj'  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth.  Of  these  deaths,  4,542  were  reported  as 
caused  by  puerperal  septicemia  or  childbed  fever. 

Using  the  death-registration  area  as  a  basis,  wo  are  justified  in 
estimating  that  in  1913  in  the  whole  United  States  15,376  deaths 
were  due  to  childbirth,  and  6,977  of  these  were  due  to  childbed  fever. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  these  figures  are  without  doubt  a  gross  imder- 
^timate.  As  it  is,  they  are  striking  enough — ahnost  7,000  deaths  in 
one  year  in  this  country  due  to  childbed  fever,  a  disease  to  a  large 
degree  easily  preventable;  and  over  8,000  due  to  the  other  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  most  of  which  are  preventable 
or  curable  by  means  well  known  to  science. 

Death  rates  in  the  United  States  from  childbirth. 

The  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  con- 
finement in  1913  in  the  registration  area  was  15.8  per  100,000  popu- 
lation (which  includes  all  ages  and  both  sexes).  The  death  rate 
from  puerperal  septicemia  was  7.2. 

These  figures,  however,  mean  little  to  us  unless  we  compare  them 
with  the  death  rates  from  other  preventable  diseases.  In  the  same 
year  and  area  the  typhoid  rate  was  17.9  per  100,000  population;  the 
rate  from  diphtheria  and  croup  18.8.  The  highest  death  rate  from  any 
one  disease  was  that  from  tuberculosis,  147.6  per  100,000  population. 
Any  such  comparison  with  the  rates  from  diseases  to  which  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  are  liable  is  of  course  very  misleading;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  typhoid  fever,  the  disease 

1  The  death-r^istrati<Hi  area  comprises  the  States  and  cities  in  which  the  registration  of  deaths  Ia 
returned  as  Cairly  complete.^U.  8.  Censos.  Mortality  Statistics,  1911,  p.  9.  U  is  estimated  that  In  1013 
the  death-registration  area  included  65.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  (See  Table  I, 
p.  49.) 
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against  which  so  great  an  amount  of  effort  is  now  directed,  has  a 
rate  at  present  but  2  per  100,000  population  higher  than  that  from  the 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

Death  rates  per  100,000  vxymen. — ^The  death  rates  from  childbirth 
are  approximately  doubled  when  worked  on  the  basis  of  100,000 
women.  This  will  be  seen  when  Tables  IV  and  III  (p.  60)  are  com- 
pared. The  former  gives  for  the  period  1900  to  1910,  the  annual 
death  rates  per  100,000  women  in  the  group  ci  11  States  which  were 
in  the  death-registration  area  in  1900,  the  latter  the  death  rates  per 
100,000  population  in  the  same  group  of  States  for  the  same  period. 
It  is  evident  that  the  rates  in  Table  IV  for  each  year  are  slightly 
more  than  twice  those  in  Table  III  for  the  same  year. 

Death  rates  per  lOOfiOO  women  cf  chiMbearing  age. — Again,  a  much 
higher  but  a  more  accurate  death  rate  from  these  diseases  is  found 
when  the  basis  taken  is  the  group  which  alone  is  affected  by  these 
diseases — ^women  of  childbearing  age.  When  the  rate  is  based  not 
upon  100,000  population  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  but  upon  100,000 
women  15  to  44  years  of  age,  the  rate  as  ordinarily  given  is  multi- 
pUed  several  times. 

In  1900,*  the  only  year  for  which  the  rates  can  be  computed,  the 
death  rate  in  the  registration  area  per  100,000  women  15  to  44  years 
of  age  from  all  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  was  50.3 ;  from 
puerperal  infection,  21.6.  (See  p.  32.)  The  corresponding  rates 
for  the  same  year  per  100,000  population  were  13.1  and  5.6.  In  this 
y^ar,  therefore,  the  rates  are  almost  quadrupled  when  based  on  that 
group  of  the  population  which  alone  can  be  affected  by  these  diseases. 

Moreover,  the  death  rates  as  ordinarily  given  per  100,000  popula- 
tion conceal  the  fact  that  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
are  indeed  among  the  most  important  causes  of  death  of  women 
between  15  and  44  years  of  age;  the  actual  number  of  deaths  shows 
this  to  be  the  case.  In  1913  in  the  registration  area  these  diseases 
caused  more  deaths  than  any  other  one  cause  of  death  except  tuber- 
culosis. In  that  year  there  were,  among  women  15  to  44  years  of  age, 
26,265  deaths  from  tuberculosis;  9,876  deaths  from  the  diseases  of 
pregnancy  and  confinement;  6,386  from  heart  disease;  5,741  from 
acute  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease;  5,065  from  cancer;  and  4,167 
from  pneumonia.  Other  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  appendicitis,  and 
the  infectious  diseases  show  far  fewer  deaths.     (See  Table  V,  p.  51.) 

Death  rates  per  1,000  live  births. — ^This  rate,  as  will  be  shown  repeat- 
edly throughout  the  report  (see  p.  32),  gives  a  far  clearer  picture  of 
the  actual  risk  of  childbirth  than  do  any  of  the  rates  so  far  con- 
sidered. This  rate  can  be  given  only  for  one  year,  1910,  and  only  for 
the  provisional  birth-registration  area  for  that  year.  The  rate  from 
all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  is  6.5,  from  puer- 

1  Census  year  ending  May  31. 
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poral  septicemia,  2.9,  and  from  all  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and 
confinement,  3.6  per  1,000  live  births.  That  is,  in  this  area  for 
every  154  babies  bom  alive  one  mother  lost  her  life.  (See  Table 
VI,  p.  52.) 

Is  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  falling? 

Has  there  been  in  the  last  few  years  any  decrease  in  the  death  rates 
from  puerperal  septicemia  and  from  other  diseases  caused  by  pr^- 
nancy  and  confinement?  The  general  opinion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  laity  is  that  these  death  rates,  and  especially  the 
rate  from  puerperal  septicemia,  are  fast  decreasing.  The  fact  that 
hospital  epidemics  of  puerperal  septicemia  are  now  things  of  the 
past  is  thought  to  be  evidence  that  deaths  from  this  disease  are  now 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  many  obstetricians  of  wide  experience 
bcheve  that  outside  of  hospitals  there  has  been  no  great  decrease  in 
the  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia. 

Dr.  WilUams,*  professor  of  obstetrics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  be- 
lieves that  there  has  been  no  great  improvement  in  this  country ;  Dr. 
Webster,^  professor  of  obstetrics,  Rush  Medical  College,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  Powell*  hold  the  same  opinion ;  Dr.  De  Lee,*  professor 

1  In  private  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  results  are  materially  betto*  to-day  than  they  w«re  bete* 
the  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods,  for  the  reason  that  the'doctrines  of  asepsis  have  not  yet  penneated 
the  rank  and  file  of  medical  men,  much  less  of  midwives,  to  whose  care  is  committed  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  obstetrical  cases.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  rarely  hear  of  outbreaks 
of  puerperal  infectioin  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  historical  work  of  Hirsch,  who  gives  the  particolan  of 
216  epidemics  occurring  between  the  years  1652  and  1862. 

Boehr  stated  in  1875  that  363,324  women  had  died  from  puerperal  infection  in  Prussia  during  the  preced- 
ing 60  3rears,  and  calculated  that  every  thirtieth  married  woman  eventually  perished  tram  it;  while  Ehkn 
contended  that  outside  of  the  well-regulated  hospitals  the  results  were  equally  bad  In  1900.  Furthermon^ 
Fromme  stated,  in  1910,  that  at  least  5,000  women  succumb  each  year  In  Prussia  to  this  preventable  mafady. 

Bacon,  in  an  article  based  upon  the  records  of  the  health  department  of  Chicago,  showed  that  for  the  40 
years  prior  to  1896  puerperal  Infection  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death  In  12.76  per  cent  of  the  woomq 
dying  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  3rears,  varying  between  20  per  cent  In  1873  and  7.3  per  cent  In  1896. 
Similar  results  were  reported  by  Ingerslev,  who  stated  that,  even  at  the  present  time  in  Denmark,  wtth 
the  single  exception  of  tuberculosis,  puerperal  infection  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  In  women  during 
the  chlldbearing  period. 

The  investigations  of  Boxall,  Byers,  and  Lea  show  a  similar  condition  in  England,  where  it  may  bs 
said  that  outside  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  this  preventable  scourge  claims  as  many  and  perhaps  more  vl^ 
tims  than  it  did  20  or  even  40  years  ago. 

Moreover,  In  trying  to  determine  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infection,  one  can  not  be  guided  altogethv 
by  the  mortality  statistics.  Inasmuch  as  the  largest  proportion  of  these  cases  do  not  end  fatally.  On  tim 
other  hand,  anyone  who  deals  much  with  gynecological  patients  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  th* 
very  large  proportion  whose  troubles  have  originated  trom  febrile  affections  during  the  puerperium,  whkh 
in  many  Instances  were  clearly  due  to  the  neglect  of  asepUo  precautioiis  on  the  part  of  the  obstetridm 
or  midwife—Williams,  J.  W.    Obstetrics,  1913,  pp.  900, 901. 

s  It  is  the  general  Impression  that  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  In  the  mortality  of  pucrpeni 
sepsis  since  the  Introduotioii  of  antiseptics.  This  is  probably  true  only  as  regards  hospital  ptao> 
tice.  *  *  *  As  regards  private  practice,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  much  diminution  In  mortaUtj, 
either  In  Europe  or  America.— Webster,  7.  C.   A  Text-book  of  Obstetrics,  1903,  p.  640. 

*  I  am  quite  sure  It  Is  the  belief  of  all  who  have  given  attention  to  this  sul^t,  that  the  mortality  from 
puerperal  Infection  has  been  diminished  little  if  any  in  private  practice.— PoweU,  H.  H.  '^Mortality  from 
puerperal  Infection."   Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1906,  Vol.  m,  p.  11. 

4  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  statement  that  8,000  women  die  annually  In  the  United  States  from  child- 
bed infections.    When  one  considers  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  inflection  get  well,  the 
elusion  is  Inevitable  that  the  dL<*ease  is  still— in  these  modem  aseptic  and  antiseptic  tlme»— very 
lent .— De  Lee,  J.  B .    Principles  and  Practioe  of  Obstetrics,  1918,  p.  870. 
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of  obstetrics,  Northwestern  UniTei*sity,  comments  on  the  great  preva- 
lence of  puerperal  septicemia  in  spite  of  our  present  knowledge  of  asep- 
sis. Dr.  Moran  ^  points  out  the  lack  of  decrease  in  the  figures  as  given 
in  the  census  reports,  as  does  also  Dr.  Davis  *  in  a  recent  volume.  Dr. 
Edgar,'  professor  of  obstetrics  and  cUnical  midwifery,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease. 

We  need  a  definite  answer  to  this  question,  based  on  a  study  of 
unassailable  statistics.  Unfortunately  the  available  figures  on  this 
subject  for  this  country  and  foreign  countries  have  many  possibilities 
of  error,  as  wiD  be  shown  in  a  later  section  (see  p.  34).  The  erroi*8 
have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  those  which  can  not  be  avoided 
must  be  considered  in  reading  the  following  summary.  Especially 
to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  in  recent  j^ears  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  registration  of  deaths  from  childbirth  and 
childbed  fever. 

According  to  the  evidence  available,  these  death  rates  are  appar- 
ently not  decreasing.  During  the  23  years  ending  in  1913  in  this  coun- 
try no  definite  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  confinement  can  be  demonstrated;  nor  can  any 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  be  shown. 

In  the  registration  area  as  a  whole  the  death  rates  have  shown  no 
decline  in  the  years  between  1890  and  1913.  The  death  rate  from 
all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  which  was  15.3 
in  1890,  fell  to  13  in  1902,  and  then  with  annual  fluctuations  rose  to 
16  in  1911;  in  1913  the  rate  was  15.8.  The  annual  average  for  the 
period  1901  to  1905  was  14.2;  for  the  period  1906  to  1910,  15.5. 
(See  Table  I,  p.  49.) 

The  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  aJid  con- 
finement for  the  group  of  eight  States  which  have  been  included  in 
the  death-r^istration  area  from  1890  to  1913  *  also  has  shown  no 
decrease  during  the  course  of  these  23  years.  There  was  a  slight  fall 
in  the  rate  for  the  year  1900  as  compared  with  that  for  the  year  1890, 
followed  by  a  slight  rise.  (See  Table  II,  p.  49.)  In  1890  the  rate 
was  14.1  per  100,000  population;  in  1900,  12.6;  in  1913  it  was  14.3. 

The  death  rates  for  a  second  group  of  States  *  (those  included  in 
the  death-registration  area  since  1900)  show  between  1900  and  1913  a 

t  Moran,  J.  F.   **  The  endowment  of  motherhood,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  1915,  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  122. 

« It  Is  probable  that  very  few  physicians  realize  that  with  the  great  progress  of  preventive  medicine  and 
aseptic  surgery  that  there  has  not  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  safety  of  maternity.— Davis,  C.  H.  Pain- 
less Childbirth,  Eutoda,  and  Nitrous  Oxid-Oxygen  Analgesia,  1916,  p.  62. 

•  It  is  very  difflcnlt  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infection  outside  of  hospitals  *  *  *  but 
It  is  undoubtedly  much  less  th^^  it  used  to  be.— Edgar,  J.  C.    The  Tract  Ice  of  Obstetrics,  1903,  p.  752. 

*  Selected  for  study  because  good  methods  of  death  registration  may  be  assumed  to  have  become  estab> 
Usbed,  and  also  because  comparisons  of  the  rates  of  such  a  group  of  States  are  not  open  to  the  error  due  to 
the  cbanging  character  of  the  registration  area. 
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slight  increase,  from  12.9  to  14.9,  with  the  high  point  15.3  in  1911. 
(See  Table  III,  p.  50).  These  rates  are  more  fully  discussed  on 
page  38. 

The  death  rates  from  puerperal  septicemia  or  childbed  fever 
during  these  years  in  each  group  of  States  have  rmi  parallel  with 
those  from  the  whole  group  of  diseases  connected  with  childbirth; 
they,  too,  have  shown  practically  no  change  in  13  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  improvement  in  reporting  deaths  from  child- 
birth may  accoimt  for  the  apparent  rise  in  the  rates  since  1900;  it 
may  also  perhaps  conceal  a  slight  improvement  in  actual  conditions 
since  that  time;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  marked  decrease  in  the 
actual  death  rate  from  childbirth  during  the  last  13  years  could  not 
have  been  masked  by  this  error. 

In  these  years  what  has  been  the  change  in  the  death  rates  from 
other  preventable  diseases  ?  These  death  rates  tell  a  very  different 
story  from  that  of  the  rates  from  childbirth.  They  give  a  bare  out- 
line of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  modem  medicine  in  the 
prevention  of  certain  diseases. 


DIAGRAM  I.— DEATH  RATES  PER  100.000  POPULATION  FROM  TYP>IOID.  DIPHTHERIA  AND 
CROUP,  AND  DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  PREGNANCY  AND  OONRNEMENT  IN  THE  DEATH* 
REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1900  TO  1913. 

RATE. 


YEAR. 

^ TYPHOID. 

DIPHTHERIA  AND  CROUP. 

^'^mmm^  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  CONFINEMENT. 
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DJAQRAM  2.— DEATH  RATES  PER    IM.MO  POPULATION  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS   AND  PNEU* 
MONIA  IN  THE  DEATH-REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1913. 
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Between  1890  and  1913  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  the 
death-registration  area  fell  from  46.3  to  17.9;  that  from  diphtheria  and 
croup  from  97.8  to  18.8;  from  tuberculosis  from  252  to  147.6;  from 
pneumonia  from  186.9  to  132.4;  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  imder  2 
years  from  139.1  to  75.2.     (See  Table  VII,  p.  53.) 

If  we  consider  only  the  13  years  since  1900,  for  which  we  have 
annual  reports,  the  changes  are  just  as  startling.  In  that  time  the 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  cut  in  half;  that  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  has  dropped  to  less  than  half;  those  from  tubercu- 
losis and  pnemnonia  have  both  shown  a  marked  fall.  These  changes, 
together  with  the  lack  of  change  in  the  death  rates  from  the  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  are  shown  graphically  in  diagrams 
1  and  2. 
Death  rates  from  childbirth  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

Besides  the  questions  applying  to  the  death  rates  of  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole,  there  are  further  questions  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  answer  from  the  data  given  by  official  figures.  Is  the  rate  higher 
in  the  cities  than  in  rural  districts?  Does  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  different  sections  of  the  coimtry  reveal  any  significant  facts  {  Is 
there  any  difference  in  rate  among  different  groups  of  the  population  t 

No  figures,^  imfortimately,  are  available  for  the  death  rates  from 
these  diseases  in  what  is  generally  imderstood  as  the  rural  portion 
of  this  country;  that  is,  among  the  population  scattered  in  districts 
outside  of  even  the  smallest  towns  and  cities.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  standards  of  obstetrical  and  prenatal  care  differ  so  widely  in 
these  rural  districts  from  those  in  large  cities  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  would  have  been  extremely  significant. 

The  death  rates  for  the  group  of  cities  of  8,000  *  or  more  inhabitants 
in  the  registration  States  *  have  been  studied,  as  contrasted  with  the 
death  rates  of  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  classed 
together.  The  rates  in  each  year  are  higher  for  the  larger  cities  of 
the  registration  States  than  for  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts. 
(See  Table  VIII,  p.  63.)  Part  of  this  difference  may  be  due  to  greater 
incompleteness  of  the  retiuns  from  the  second  group.  Further  than 
this,  many  factors  may  be  involved  in  the  higher  rate  in  the  larger 

>  In  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mortality  Statistics  figures  are  given  for  the  popii]»- 
tion  classified  into  urban  and  rural  or  of  cities  and  rural  districts.  For  the  years  1900  to  1900  urban  Is 
defined  as  including  the  population  of  all  cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1900;  mral  as 
including  tiiat  of  all  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  districts  outsida  of 
any  cities,  towns,  or  villages.  For  the  years  1910  to  1913  the  division  is  made  between  cities  baying  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  in  1910  and  those  cities  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  together  with 
rural  districts. 

*  Ten  thousand  inhabitants,  1910  to  1013. 

>  It  has  been  thought  bettor  to  compare  the  urban  and  rural  rates  in  the  group  of  registration  States  in 
each  year  rather  than  to  compare  these  rates  for  the  whole  registration  area  as  omistituted  in  each  year. 
As  the  registration  area  inchides  cities  in  several  States  of  which  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts 
not  inchided,  the  latter  comparison  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  fair. 
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cities.  Whfle  some  of  the  larger  cities  aflford  better  provision  for 
obstetrical  and  prenatal  care  than  do  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
districts,  this  is  not  true  of  all;  moreover,  the  larger  cities  probably 
show  a  much  higher  rate  among  the  less  favored  than  among  the 
more  favored  groups  of  their  inhabitants.  Overcrowding,  over- 
work, low  incomes,  ignorance  of  the  need  for  good  obstetrical  care 
and  how  it  can  be  obtained  may  all  play  their  part  in  producing  this 
hi^  rate  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  figures  do  not  show  a  decrease  in  the  death  rates  from  child- 
birth in  the  larger  cities  in  recent  years.  The  death  rates  of  the 
whole  group  of  cities  of  8,000  *  or  more  inhabitants  in  the  registration 
States  for  the  years  1900  to  1913  (see  Table  VUI,  p.  53)  show  no 
dedine.     The  rate  in  1900  was  14.9;  in  1913,  17.2. 

The  rates  from  childbirth  for  the  same  period  in  a  group  of  7  large 
cities  have  been  studied.     (See  Table  IX,  p.  54.) 

The  rates  for  New  York  City  alone  show  a  definite  and  steady 
decline;  in  1906  the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  was  20.3;  in  1913, 
14.1. 

The  rates  of  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  and  Washington 
show  wide  annual  fluctuations,  but  no  general  tendency  to  increase 
or  decrease.  The  rate  of  Newark,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an 
increase. 

Death  rates  from  childbirth  in  different  States. 

The  death  rates  of  only  1 1  States  (including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) can  be  studied  through  a  period  of  time  (1900  to  1913)  long 
enough  to  justify  any  conclusions.  These  States,  unfortunately,  do 
not  represent  any  widely  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  they 
include  only  the  New  England  States,  two  Middle  Atlantic  States 
(New  York  and  New  Jersey),  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two 
North  Central  States  (Indiana  and  Michigan).  The  western  and 
southern  sections  of  the  coimtry  are  unrepresented. 

Though  the  rates  for  each  State  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  it  will  be  noted  that  certain  States  show  high  average  rates; 
among  these  are  the  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Rhode 
Island,  whose  rates  are  17.6,  17.1,  and  16.8,  respectively.  (See 
Table  X,  p.  54.)  Other  States  show  comparatively  low  average 
rates;  for  example,  New  Hampshire  (11.2)  and  Maine  (11.8).  It 
seems  prematiure  at  this  time  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  differences  in  rates  in  different  States.  When  the  rates 
are  available  for  all  sections  of  the  country,  a  comparison  of  rates 
for  different  large  sections  presenting  similar  problems  will  be  very 
\iseful. 

I  Ten  thousand  inhabitants,  1910  to  1913. 
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Death  rates  from  childbirth  of  white  and  colored  population. 

No  facts  brought  out  in  this  study  are  as  striking  as  the  difference 
in  rates  from  childbirth  of  the  white  and  colored  population  of  the 
death-regbtration  area.  In  some  cases  the  rates  for  the  colored  popu- 
lation are  almost  double  those  for  the  white.  Table  XI^  page  56,  which 
gives  the  rates  so  divided,  demonstrates  this  difference.  In  1913 
the  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement 
was  15.2  per  100,000  white  population  and  26.1  per  100,000  colored. 
In  the  same  year  the  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  was  6.9  for  the 
white  population  and  11.5  for  the  colored.  A  similar  relation  is 
shown  by  the  rates  for  each  year  from  1910  to  1913.  Although  the 
rates  can  be  given  only  for  four  years,  and  are  based  on  small  figures, 
yet  they  show  differences  so  marked  that  they  picture  without  doubt 
a  very  great  difference  in  standards  of  care  at  childbirth  in  these 
two  groups.  ,  When  all  the  Southern  States  are  included  in  the  death- 
registration  area  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  imdoubtedly  will  be 
shown  by  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in  these  States.  At  pres- 
ent but  a  small  percentage  of  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  the  figures  available. 

Comparison  of  the  average  death  rates  from  chil<^irth  in  certain 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Are  the  death  rates  from  these  diseases  in  the  death-registration 
area  of  the  United  States  higher  or  lower  than  those  in  other  civilized 
countries  ?  Have  these  rates  in  other  coim tries  been  falling  or  rising  in 
the  last  13  years,  while  the  rates  of  this  country  have  been  apparently 
stationary  ?  These  questions,  like  all  those  of  comparative  interna- 
tional statistics,  are  of  immense  interest,  but  they  involve  many  diffi- 
culties and  sources  of  error.  These  are  discussed  on  page  41.  They 
should  be  considered  in  reading  the  following  summary. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  death  rates  from  these 

causes  for  15  foreign  countries  with  those  for  the  United  States,  an 

average  rate  has  been  computed  for  the  years  1900  to  1910  *  for  each 

of  the  countries,  using  the  same  method  as  that  in  use  in  the  United 

States.    When  the  16  countries  studied  are  arranged  in  order,  ^vith  the 

one  having  the  lowest  rate  first,  the  death-registration  area  of  the 

United  States  stands  fourteenth  on  the  list.     (See  Table  XII,  p.  56.) 

Only  two  countries,  Switzerland  and  Spain,  have  higher  rates;  many 

of  the  countries,  however,  show  rates  differing  but  little  from  that  of 

the  United  States.    Markedly  low  rates  are  those  of  Sweden  (6), 

Norway  (7.8),  and  Italy  (8.9) ;  a  strikingly  high  rate  is  that  of  Spain 
(19.6). 

The  death  rate  from  childbirth  per  1 ,000  live  births  is  not  available 

for  the  death-registration  area  of  the  United  States,  but  can  be  given ' 

»  Or  for  that  portion  of  this  period  for  which  figures  are  aA-ailable. 
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<Mily  for  the  small  number  of  States  and  cities  included  in  tlie  pro- 
visional birth-registration  area  and  for  one  year,  1910,  (See  p.  31.) 
This  rate,  6.5,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  1910  of  any  of  the 
countries  studied.  When  the  average  rates  for  a  number  of  years 
of  the  15  countries  are  reckoned  per  1,000  live  births  and  arranged 
in  order,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  group  of  countries — Sweden, 
Italy,  and  Norway — shows  the  lowest  rates.  (See  Table  XIII, 
p.  56.)  Spain  in  this  table  shows  the  rate  which  is  next  to  the 
highest,  wldle  Belgium  now  has  the  highest  rate.  For  a  comparative 
study  of  the  rates  of  these  coimtrics  the  rates  per  1,000  live  births  give 
undoubtedly  the  clearest  picture  of  the  actual  conditions. 

These  rates  show  a  wide  variation.  While  in  Sweden  but  one 
mother  is  lost  for  every  430  babies  bom  ahve,  in  Belgium  one  mother 
dies  for  every  172  babies,  and  in  Spain  one  for  every  175  babies  born 
alive.  The  rates  in  Belgium  and  Spain  are  two  and  a  half  times  as 
high  as  the  rate  in  Sweden. 

Far  more  significant  than  a  comparison  of  actual  death  rates  of 
various  countries  is  a  comparison  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  these  death  rates  in  each  coimtry  in  recent  years.  England  and 
Wales,  Ireland,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland  have  shown 
a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births  from  all  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement;  but,  in  this  group,  only  in 
England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland  has  the  death  rate  from  puerperal 
septicemia  decreased;  in  the  other  three  countries  this  rate  has 
remained  practically  the  same,  though  the  total  rate  has  decreased. 

In  Australia,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Prussia,  Spain, 
and  Sweden  both  the  rate  from  childbirth  and  that  from  puerperal 
septicemia  remained  almost  stationary  during  the  periods  studied. 

The  total  rate  for  Scotland  shows  a  definite  increase,  though  the 
rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  has  decreased.     (See  Table XVI,  p.  66.) 

Conclusions. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw,  from 
available  statistics,  answers  to  certain  important  and  lu'gent  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  hazards  of  childbirth  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large  number  of  women 
die  year  after  year  in  this  coimtry  from  childbed  fever,  a  disease 
proved  over  40  years  ago  to  be  almost  entirely  preventable;  and 
that  a  still  larger  number  die  from  other  conditions  connected  vdih 
childbirth  which  are  known  to  be  to  a  large  degree  preventable  or 
curable.  The  proportionately  small  number  of  women  lost  from 
these  causes  in  certain  foreign  countries  demonstrates  the  needless- 
ness  of  the  greater  part  of  our  losses.  There  is  no  evidence,  moreover, 
of  any  great  advance  made  during  the  last  13  years  in  this  coimtry  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  death  due  to  childbirth,  though  tlie 
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same  period  has  been  marked  by  a  notable  decrease  in  the  death  rates 
of  certain  other  diseases  which  have  been  proved  preventable. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  conditions  in  this  coimtry?  At  the 
root  of  the  matter,  apparently,  lie  two  chief  causes:  First,  general 
ignorance  of  the  dangers  connected  with  childbirth  and  the  need  of 
skilled  care  and  proper  hygiene  m  order  to  prevent  them;  second, 
such  difficulties  related  to  the  provision  of  proper  obstetrical  care 
as  are  characteristic  of  conditions  in  this  coimtry. 

A  general  realization  of  certain  of  the  fundamental  facts  related  to 
the  bearing  of  children  has  only  begun;  this  function  has  always 
been  looked  upon  with  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  fatalism.  The 
hazards  to  health  and  life  connected  with  childbirth  have  been 
either  ignored  or  accepted  as  imavoidable  accidents.  By  most 
people  childbirth  is  regarded  as  an  entirely  normal  process,  and, 
happily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  is  true.  But  the  figures 
given  in  this  report  show  that  it  is  not  true  of  all.  Each  year  there  is 
a  vast  number  of  normal  deHveries,  and  among  them  the  relatively 
small  but  absolutely  very  large  number  of  complicated  cases  is  lost 
sight  of.  On  the  other  hand,  most  people  regard  such  illness  and 
deaths  as  do  occ\ir  as  unpreventable.  Only  very  gradually  and 
incompletely  ai^  women  beginning  to  realize  the  simple  facts  that 
certain  accidents  and  complications  occur  in  a  definite  percentage 
of  cases  of  childbirth,  but  that  almost  always  these  may  be  avoided 
or  cTired  if  women  exercise  the  proper  hygiene  during  pregnancy, 
secure  proper  supervision  during  that  time,  and  have  skilled  attend- 
ance at  labor.  like  other  essentials  of  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  these  principles  are  at  last  becoming  public  property  in- 
stead of  being  the  exclusive  possession  of  physicians.  But  in  this 
case  progress  has  been  very  slow.  Knowledge  of  the  need  for  good 
care  at  childbirth  is  essential;  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  and  of  a 
demand  for  this  care  has  been,  probably,  the  chief  factor  in  producing 
the  present  indifference  to  this  phase  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  husbands  of  women  bearing  children  do  not  reaUze  that 
money  paid  for  skilled  service  at  childbirth  is  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary family  expenditures;  hence,  obstetrics  has  become  one  of  the 
worst  paid  though  one  of  the  most  taxing  branches  of  medicine. 
Dr.  WiUiams  *  speaks  of  the  small  fees  usually  paid  for  maternity 
care  and  says  that  *' doctors  who  are  obUged  to  Hve  from  their  prac- 
tice can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  much  better  service 
than  they  are  paid  for."  Naturally  enough,  the  lack  of  interest  of 
physicians  in  obstetrics  is  partly  due  to  this  fact.  No  doubt  another 
reason  why  many  able  physicians  dishke  this  branch  of  practice  is 
the  fact  that  they  feel  strongly  the  responsibihty  assumed  in  the  care  of 

>  Williams,  J.  W.    *'  The  midwife  problem  and  medical  education  in  the  United  States."    Traos. 
Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infimt  Mortality,  1911,  p.  19a 
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women  at  childbirth ;  yet  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  take  this 
responsibility  in  the  face  of  conditions  which  they  can  not  control 
and  which  threaten  the  safety  of  their  patients.  A  conscientious 
physician  does  not  willingly  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  difficult  case 
of  labor  outside  a  hospital  and  without  skilled  assistance;  but  fre- 
quently he  must  do  so,  either  because  there  is  no  hospital  or  trained 
nurse  available,  or  because  the  patient  and  her  family  are  unable  or 
imwiUing  to  pay  for  the  needed  help.  The  physician  either  must 
give  up  the  case  to  an  attendant  who  is  less  skillful  and  careful  than 
himself  or  must  take  the  risk  that  puerperal  septicemia  or  some  other 
complication  may  occur.  If  either  follows  he  has  the  blame.  Alto- 
gether a  physician  has  little  incentive  to  specialize  and  acquire  great 
skill  in  this  branch. 

Necessarily  the  same  apparent  indifference  to  the  importance  of 
obstetrics  is  reflected  in  the  courses  of  many  medical  colleges.  Dr. 
Williams*  pointed  out  in  1911  that  in  the  majority  of  medical  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  instruction  in  this  subject  was  grossly 
neglected;  that  graduates  from  these  colleges  beginning  their  prac- 
tice were  totally  tmprepared  to  manage  any  but  absolutely  normal 
cases  of  confinement,  and  that  they  were  tmtrained  in  the  practice  of 
the  principles  of  asepsis  as  applied  to  this  branch.  Other  papers  and 
discussions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  have  emphasized  the  same 
facts.  In  the  five  years  since  the  article  of  Williams  was  written 
some  improvement  in  these  conditions  has  imdonbtedly  taken  place^ 
as  would  be  expected  in  connection  with  the  present  remarkable 
tendency  toward  the  raising  of  standards  of  medical  education  in 
the  Uiiited  States.  However,  there  is  no  question  that  further  im- 
provement is  greatly  needed. 

Communities  are  still  to  a  great  extent  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of 
the  number  of  lives  of  women  lost  yearly  from  childbirth;  many 
communities  which  are  proud  of  their  low  typhoid  or  diphtheria  rates 
ignore  their  high  rates  from  childbed  fever.  Commimities  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  that  among  their  chief  concerns  is  the  protection 
of  the  babies  bom  within  their  limits,  and  necessarily  also  of  the 
mothers  of  those  babies  before  and  at  confinement. 

The  second  fimdamental  cause  of  the  high  death  rates  from  child- 
birth in  this  coimtry  previously  spoken  of — that  is,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  care — is  seen  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
first,  the  general  ignorance  of  need  for  good  care.  As  women,  their 
husbands,  physicians,  and  commimities  realize  the  absolute  need 
of  skilled  care  for  the  prevention  of  needless  deaths  from  childbirth, 
methods  for  providing  such  care  will  be  developed.  In  this  develop- 
ment special  problems  will  h^ve  to  be  solved  in  each  type  of  conunu- 

J  WUUams,  J.  W.    Supra  cit.,  p.  182. 
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nity,  and  in  each  section  of  the  country— Xorth,  Soudi:,  East,  And 
West.  These  problems  are  different  from  those  of  foreign  countries. 
While  the  methods  being  employed  in  such  countries  for  reducing  the 
maternal  death  rate  may  be  suggestive,  special  methods  adapted  to  the 
conditions  in  this  coimtry  will  probably  have  to  be  worked  out.  Of 
the  greatest  value,  however,  as  examples,  are  pieces  of  work  such  aa 
that  now  being  carried  on  in  England  and  other  European  countries 
for  maternal  and  infant  welfare,  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Society  for 
the  Health  of  Women  and  Children,  the  work  of  the  Victorian  Order 
of  Nurses  of  Canada,  and  of  the  mayor  of  the  Uttle  French  town  of 
VilUers-le-duc* 

Certain  typical  problems,  characteristic  of  especial  types  of  com.- 
munities  in  this  country,  may  be  outlined  briefly.  In  many  of  the 
larger  cities  excellent  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care  can  be  obtained 
by  those  who  can  pay  considerable  sums  for  it  and  who  realize  its 
importance  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  do  so.  In  many  cities,  also, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  provision,  through  obstetrical 
clinics  and  hospitals,  of  good  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care,  free  or  at 
low  cost,  for  those  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  it.  Yet  even  in  a 
city  well  supplied  with  such  clinics  the  number  of  women  reached  is 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  women  who 
bear  their  children  without  adequate  care  during  pregnancy  and  labor. 
In  many  large  cities,  especially  those  with  a  large  percentage  of  for- 
eign or  of  colored  population,  the  untrained  midwife  is  a  much- 
discussed  problem.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  women  of 
moderate  means,  who  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  women 
bearing  children,  have,  in  most  modem  cities,  received  least  benefit 
from  improvements  in  standards  of  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care.  In 
working  out  plans  for  decreasing  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  in 
large  cities  the  interests  of  this  group  can  not  be  ignored.  The 
problem  must  be  considered  as  one  which  must  be  solved  for  all 
classes  in  a  community;  it  must  be  realized  that  it  is  a  problem  of  tlie 
greatest  importance  to  the  commxmity  as  a  whole.  A  very  hopeful 
tendency  is  the  one  shown  already  m  some  cities,  to  look  upon  such 
service  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a  concern  of  the  municipality  as  truly 
as  the  protection  of  its  homes  from  fire  and  bm'glary  or  its  milk  and 
water  supply  from  contamination. 

In  rural  districts  the  problems  are  essentially  different.  In  many 
such  districts,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  where  pioneer  con- 
ditions stiU  prevail,  the  question  is  not  one  of  good  or  bad  obstetrical 
care  but  of  the  inaccessibility  of  any  care  at  all  at  this  time.  Many 
women  bear  their  children  with  no  attendant  other  than  the  hus- 

>  Rapport  sur  tm  Amt^  Municipal  pris  par  H.  Morel  de  Villters.  Bnltotbi  d«  rAcftd^mle  de  MMoetos. 
1904.  S*  sMe,  VoL  LI,  p.  222.  Moore,  8.  G.  ''The  MIlrDr  lectures  oa  infimUle  nkortaUty  and  the  r«U- 
thre  practical  value  of  measures  directed  to  its  preToatioa.''    Lecture  III,  Lancet,  1916.    Vol.  CXC,  p.  {H3. 
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band,  a  relative,  or  a  neighbor.  The  nearest  physician  may  be  many 
miles  away,  the  nearest  hospital  much  farther.  The  expense  of 
calling  a  physician  must  necessarily  be  great,  and  usually  is  not 
considered  justifiable.  These  women  have  of  course  no  care  dinging 
pregnancy;  if  compUcations  develop  they  are  unforeseen,  and  help 
is  not  available.  As  help  in  household  tasks  is  usually  xmprocurable, 
many  women  must  take  up  their  work  much  sooner  than  they  should. 
It  may  be  lu^ed  that  in  practice  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
women  living  under  rural  conditions  to  be  provided  with  such  skilled 
supervision  during  pregnancy  and  such  care  at  and  after  confinement 
as  are  now  considered  ideal.  It  certainly  is  not  true,  however,  that 
a  feasible  commimity  plan  could  not  be  worked  out,  if  the  interest 
of  the  community  demanded  it.  Such  a  plan  would  necessarily  i*ecog- 
nize  two  main  problems:  (1)  The  best  practical  care  of  normal  cases 
and  (2)  the  detection  of  abnormal  cases  and  their  care. 
A  unit  plan  for  a  rural  coimty  would  perhaps  include: 

1.  A  nu-al  nursing  service,  centering  at  the  county  seat,  with 
nurses  especially  equipped  to  discern  the  danger  signs  of  pregnancy. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  service  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
economical  first  step  in  creating  the  network  of  agencies  which  will 
assure  proper  care  for  both  normal  and  abnormal  cases.  In  the 
rural  counties  in  the  United  States  which  already  have  established 
nurses,  the  growth  of  this  work  will  be  watched  vriih  the  greatest 

*  interest. 

2.  An  accessible  county  center  for  maternal  and  infant  welfare  at 
which  mothers  may  obtain  simple  information  as  to  the  proper  care 
of  themselves  during  pregnancy  as  well  as  of  their  babies. 

3.  A  county  maternity  hospital,  or  beds  in  a  general  hospital,  for 
the  proper  care  of  abnormal  cases  and  for  the  care  of  normal  cases 
when  it  is  convenient  for  the  women  to  leave  their  homes  for  confine- 
ment. Such  a  hospital  necessarily  would  be  accessible  to  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

4.  Skilled  attendance  at  confinement  obtainable  by  each  woman 
in  the  coimty. 

As  examples  have  been  chosen  the  special  problems  in  large  cities 
and  in  pioneer  rural  districts.  Other  types  of  communities  in  this 
coimtry  present  some  of  the  same  problems  or  others  just  as  urgent. 
In  each  community,  large  or  small,  the  essential  problem  is  the  same — 
how  to  bring  about  a  general  realization  of  the  need  for  adequate 
care  for  each  woman  at  childbirth,  and  how  to  secure  such  care. 

This  report  attempts  to  open  for  lay  discussion  and  medical  study 
the  subject  of  the  preventable  loss  of  life  caused  by  childbirth  in  this 
country.     Greater  interest  in   the  subject  sui^ely  will  lead  to  the 

j      development  of  new  and  successful  methods  for  the  prevention  of 

1      these  needless  deaths! 


PART  IL  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  METHODS  AND 

STATISTICAL  DATA.» 

DISCUSSION   OF   CERTAIN   TERMS   AND   METHODS  USED   IN  THIS 

REPORT. 

International  Classification  of  Causes  of  Deatii. 

Official  mortality  statistics  are  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
causes  of  the  deaths  which  occur  annuaUv.  Such  a  return  is  made 
on  the  death  certificate  by  the  attending  physician  or  by  some  person 
assumed  to  be  famihar  with  the  facts  as  regards  the  cause  of  death. 
Before  the  establishment  in  1900  of  the  International  Classification 
of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death  many  different  methods  were  used 
in  different  coimtries  for  the  classification  of  these  causes  as  returned 
on  the  certificates.  The  resultant  confusion  made  difficult  or  impos- 
sible the  comparison  of  the  mortaUty  statistics  of  various  countries 
and  led  to  the  proposal  of  this  uniform  method  of  classification, 
called  the  ''International  Classification."  Various  coimtries  have 
adopted  this  system  of  classification  at  various  times;  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  adopted  it  for  use  in  the  calendar  year 
1900;  Great  Britain  for  use  in  1911.  It  is  planned  to  keep  this  clas- 
sification up  to  date  through  revisions  at  10-year  intervals.  The 
second  revision  was  made  in  1909,  and  a  considerable  niunber  of 
changes  were  made.  Differences  in  classification  between  the  Inter- 
national List  of  Causes  of  Death  and  the  lists  in  use  in  coimtries 
where  the  International  has  not  been  adopted  and  between  the  dif- 
ferent revisions  of  the  International  List  are  extremely  important, 
as  will  be  shown,  in  any  comparison  of  the  death  rates  of  various 
coimtries  and  of  the  same  country  for  a  series  of  years.^ 

In  the  detailed  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death,  second  de- 
cennial revision,  Paris,  1909,  the  heading  *^VII — The  Puerperal 
Stat«"  includes:  (134)  Accidents  of  pregnancy;  (135)  Puerperal 
haemorrhage;  (136)  Other  accidents  of  labor;  (137)  Puerperal  septi- 
chsemia;  (138)  Puerperal  albuminuria  and  convulsions ;  (139)  Phleg- 
masia alba  dolens,  embolus,  sudden  death;  (140)  Following  child- 
birth (not  otherwise  defined) ;  (141)  Puerperal  diseases  of  the  breast. 

The  abridged  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  (same  revi- 
sion) makes  but  two  divisions  of  all  the  causes  of  death  included  in 
the  detailed  list  imder  The  Puerperal  State.     These  divisions  are: 

(31)  Puerperal  septichsemia  (puerperal  fever,  peritonitis),  corre- 
sponding to  number  (137)  of  the  detailed  list. 

1  Part  11  will  be  of  interest  chiefly  to  students  of  statistics. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Bureau  de  la  statistique  g^^ale  de  la  France:  Statistique  Inter- 
nationale du  Mouvement  de  la  Population,  1913,  p.  ISS*. 
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(32)  Other  puerperal  accidents  of  pregnancy  and  labor,  corre- 
sponding to  Nos.  (134),  (135),  (136),  (138),  (139),  (140),  and  (141) 
in  the  detailed  list. 

In  this  report  in  the  discussion  of  the  Consus  figures  and  the  tables, 
the  classification  of  deaths  according  to  the  International  List  of 
Causes  of  Death,  second  revision,  is  used.  The  names  for  the  differ- 
ent gi'oups  have  been  slightly  changed,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  names 
used  in  the  International  List  give  a  misleading  or  obscure  impression 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  this  list. 

In  giving  deaths  and  death  rates  the  following  terms  and  classi- 
fication are  used: 

(a)  CMldbirih,  or  aU  diseases  caused  by  pregrhaneif  and  confine- 
menty  which  is  the  sum  of  (b)  and  (c)  and  corresponds  to  VII — ^Th© 
Puerperal  State  of  the  detailed  International  List  and  to  the  sum  of 
(31)  and  (32)  of  the  abridged  International  List. 

(b)  Puerperal  septicemia,  or  childbed  fever,  which  corresponds  to 
(31)  Puerperal  septich»mia  of  the  abridged  International  List,  and 
to  (137)  Puerperal  septichaemia  of  the  detailed  International  List. 

(c)  AU  other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  which 
corresponds  to  (32)  Other  puerperal  accidents  of  pregnancy  and  labor 
of  the  abridged  International  List,  (134)  to  (136),  and  (138)  \o  (141) 
of  the  detailed  International  List. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  useful  with  regard  to  these 
dfeeases  and  complications.  In  the  term  ** accidents  of  pregnancy" 
the  word  ** accident''  is  not  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  but  in  the 
sense  of  complications  due  to  the  pregnant  condition.  It  im^ludes 
miscarriage,  severe  hemorrhage  during  pregnancy,  imcontroUable 
vomiting,  and  other  complications. 

** Puerperal  haemorrhage''  includes  severe  hemorrhage  at  or  fi)llow- 
ing  labor.     It  includes  placenta  prsBvia. 

*' Other  accidents  of  labor"  includes  cases  of  difficult  labor,  opera- 
tive delivery,  ruptiu-e  of  the  womb,  and  other  complications,  except 
hemorrhage,  occurring  at  the  time  of  labor. 

** Puerperal  septich«mia"  (childbed  or  milk  fever)  is  an  infection 
coming  on  after  labor  or  miscarriage. 

'^Puerperal  albimiinuria  or  convulsions,"  or  ** eclampsia,"  is  an 
acute  toxemia  occxuring  during  pregnancy,  or  during  or  after  confilne- 
ment,  characterized,  in  its  severest  form,  by  convulsions. 

**PhIegmasia  alba  dolens,"  often  known  as  ^^milk  leg,"  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  the  swelling  of  a  leg  after  confinement  or  miscarriage. 
Tlie  cause  is  the  stoppage  of  a  large  vein  of  the  thigh  by  a  blood  clot. 

** Embolus"  means  blood  clot.  Sudden  death  mav  result  from 
the  carrying  of  such  a  blood  clot  to  the  heart  or  lungs. 

*' Following  childbirth"  (not  otherwise  defined)  includes  among 
other  conditions  insanity  occurring  after  pregnancy  or  labor. 
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''Puerperal  diseases  of  the  breasf  iiK^Iude  inflammation  or  in- 
fection of  the  breast  during  lactation. 

Death-registration  area. 

The  statistics  of  causes  of  death  are  available  only  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  United  States,  included  in  the  so-called  ''death- 
r^istration  area.''  Unlike  other  civilized  countries,  the  United 
States  has-  no  uniform  laws  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  enforcement  of  existing  laws  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  States.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1880  therefore 
established  a  ''death-registration  area,''  which  comprises  "States 
and  cities  in  which  the  registration  of  deaths  is  returned  as  fairly 
complete  (at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  total),  and  from  which  trans- 
scripts  of  the  deaths  recorded  xmder  the  State  laws  or  mimicipal 
ordinances  are  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census."^  In  1880 
this  area  included  but  17  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  As  States  and  cities  have  passed  better  laws  and 
obtained  better  enforcement  they  have  been  added  to  the  registra- 
tion area;  the  latter  has  increased  greatly  in  size,  but  even  in  1913 
included  only  65.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  remaining  34.9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country  we 
have  no  reliable  statistics.  This  34.9  per  cent  includes  the  popula- 
tion of  the  greater  numb^  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  many  Middle 
Western  and  Western  States  outside  of  certain  registration  cities  in 
these  States  which  are  included  in  the  area.  No  statements  can  be 
made,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  deatlis  from  any  cause  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole;  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  on  the 
assumption  that  for  any  cause  of  death  the  same  rate  prevails  in  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States  as  in  the  death-registration  area. 

Provisional  birth-registration  area. 

The  registration  of  births  is  still  more  incomplete  in  this  coimtry 
than  is  the  registration  of  deaths.  For  1910  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  established  a  "provisional  birth-registration  area," 
including  the  New  England  States,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New 
York  City,  and  Washington,  D.  C 

Methods  of  computiiig  the  death  rates  from  all  causes  connected 
with  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

(1)  Death  rates  per  100,000  inhabitants, — Trask'  gives  the  defini- 
tion, "Death  rates  may  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths,  taken  as  a  unit,  to  the  population.  For  example:  1  in  60. 
The  usual  method,  however,  is  to  express  these  rates  in  terms  of  the 

1  U.  S.  Census.  Mortality  Statistics,  1911,  p.  9. 

'U.S.  Census.  Mortality  Statistics,  1911,  p.  23. 

»  Traak,  J.  W.  "Vital  statistics."    U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Supp.  to  the  I'ublic  Health  Reports, 
Ka  12,  p.  59. 
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number  of  deaths  per  1,000  population,  or  in  some  instances  per 
10,000  or  even  100,000,  or  1,000,000."  In  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  the  death  rates  of  all  diseases, 
including  those  of  the  diseases  connected  with  childbirth,  are  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  tctal  popula- 
tion. But  a  death  rate  computed  in  this  way  obviously  gives  a  very 
misleading  impression  with  regard  to  a  disease  to  which  only  one 
group  of  the  population  is  liable.  In  computing  the  death  rate  from 
the  diseases  connected  with  childbirth,  only  women  of  childbearing 
age  should  be  considered,  or,  still  better,  only  women  actually  bear- 
ing children  in  a  given  year.  All  individuals  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  may  be  exposed  each  year  to  a  risk  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
or  tuberculosis;  but  during  the  year  only  the  women  pregnant  or 
bearing  children  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death  from  the  diseases 
connected  with  these  functions. 

(2)  Death  rates  per  100,000  women, — ^This  method  of  computing 
rates  is  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  computing  the  deaths  per 
100,000  total  inhabitants.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  foreign 
reports.  These  rates  have  been  computed  from  estimates  of  female 
population  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  years  1900  to  1910  for  the  group  of  11  States  within  the  death- 
registration  area  in  1900.     These  are  given  in  Table  IV,  on  page  50. 

(3)  Death  rates  per  100,000  women  of  childhearing  a^e} — Such  a 
rate,  which  is  a  much  more  accurate  one  than  either  of  those  men- 
tioned above,  can  be  computed  for  the  registration  area  for  only  one 
year,  the  census  year  1900.  For  that  year  only  has  the  age  and  sex 
distribution  of  the  registration  area  been  published.  The  nmnber  of 
women  15  to  44  years  of  age  in  the  registration  area  in  that  year  was 
7,383,154.^  The  niunber  of  deaths  from  childbirth  among  women  15 
to  44  years  was  3,712;  of  these  1,594  were  from  puerperal  septicemia 
and  2,118  from  all  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement.' 
The  death  rates  were,  therefore,  from  childbirth  or  all  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  50.3;  from  puerperal  septicemia, 
21.6;  and  from  all  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement,  28.7. 

(4)  Death  rates  per  1,000  births. — ^As  shown  above,  the  method  of 
computation  of  death  rates  which  gives  the  clearest  picture  of  the 
hazards  of  childbirth  is  that  which  takes  into  account  only  the 
women  giving  birth  to  children  in  that  year.  This  is  the  method  in 
use  in  a  large  nmnber  of  foreign  coxmtries.  The  advantages  of  the 
method  are  self-evident.*    A  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 

1  The  female  populatian  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  years  as  determined  by  census  enumeration,  or 
by  estimation  for  intercensal  and  postcensal  years.— Trask,  J.  W.    Supra  cit.,  p.  23. 

t  U.  8.  Twelfth  Census,  1900.    Vital  Statistics,  Part  I,  p.  XLn. 

a  U.  S.  Twelfth  Census,  1900.    ViUl  Statistics,  Part  II,  p.  242. 

4  Each  death  rate  is  in  terms  of  registered,  i.  e.,  living,  births.  This  is  a  more  accurate  meesore  than  a 
statement  per  1,000  of  total  population  or  per  1,000  total  or  married  women  at  childbearing  ages.— New»> 
holme,  A.  Maternal  Mutality  in  Connection  with  Childbearing.  Grt.  Brit.  Local  Govt;  Bd.,  Supp.  to 
Report  of  Medical  Officer  for  1914-15,  p.  24. 
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this  method  of  computation  is  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  tables  giv- 
ing the  death  rates  from  these  diseases  for  foreign  countries.  In  cer- 
tain countries,  as  for  instance  Belgium  and  Hungary,  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  an  apparent  fall  in  the  average  death  rates  as  com- 
puted per  100,000  population,  while  the  average  rates  computed  per 
1,000  live  births  have  remained  stationary  or  risen.  This  phenom- 
enon is  due,  evidently,  to  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  these  countries 
during  these  years,  and  shows  how  misleading  the  rates  as  given  per 
100,000  population  imdoubtedly  are  in  coxmtries  with  declining  birth 
rates.  Whether  a  fall  in  the  birth  rate  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  is  not  known.  If  it  has  occurred  in  the  registration  area,  it 
would  mean  that  the  slight  rise  in  rates  per  100,000  population 
between  1900  and  1913  means  a  greater  rise  in  rates  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  births.  Such  an  error  might  compensate  for  the 
opposite  error  due  to  the  more  complete  registration  of  deaths  from 
childbirth  in  the  later  years  of  this  period. 

In  computing  the  rates  per  1,000  births  two  methods  are  in 
use:  The  computation  of  the  nmnber  of  deaths  per  1,000  total  births 
and  that  per  1,000  live  births.  Both  methods  depend  upon  an  accu- 
rate registration  of  births;  the  first  method  is  used  in  those  foreign 
coimtries  in  which  all  births  including  stillbirths  are  required  to  be 
reported;  the  second,  in  those  countries  where  only  live  births  are 
reported.  The  first  is  probably  the  better  method,  because  by  it 
the  whole  niunber  of  women  bearing  children  in  a  certain  year  is 
considered.  But  even  this  rate  is  not  absolutely  accurate.  While 
the  niunber  of  deaths  includes  those  from  diseases  connected  with 
miscarriage,  the  whole  nmnber  of  women  having  miscarriages  is  not 
used  as  a  base,  but  only  the  niunber  of  those  bearing  stiUbom  and 
live  children.  Miscarriages  are  not  reportable  in  any  country, 
although  a  number  of  miscarriages  (as  the  term  is  usually  defined) 
probably  are  reported  as  stillbirths  in  certain  countries.  The  fact 
that  women  having  miscarriages  are  not  considered  in  the  base  would 
lead  to  a  somewhat  higher  death  rate  than  that  which  would  express 
absolutely  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  women  at  risk.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  computation  of  this  rate  the  fact  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  certain  number  of  births  are  multiple;  that  is, 
the  number  of  births  is  larger  than  the  number  of  women  bearing 
children.  Still  another  objection  to  the  use  of  this  rate,  especially 
in  the  comparison  of  the  rates  of  different  countries,  is  the  fact  that 
the  definition  of  stillbirth  varies  greatly  according  to  the  laws  of 
different  countries;^  that  is,  in  one  country  many  cases  may  be 
reported  as  stillbirths  which  in  another  country,  having  a  different 

1  Royal  Statistical  Society.    "Report  of  special  oommittee  on  infantile  mortality.''   Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  1913,  Vol.  LXXVI,  p.  27. 
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interpretation  of  this  term,  might  not  be  reported  at  all,  as  they 
would  be  classed  as  miscarriages. 

The  second  method,  in  which  the  nmnber  of  deaths  per  1,000  liv« 
births  is  considered,  is  that  used  by  foreign  countries  in  which  the 
registration  of  stillbirtiis  is  not  required.  England  and  Walee, 
Ireland,  Scotland;  and  New  Zealand  are  among  this  number. 

The  variation  in  different  coimtries  with  regard  to  the  definition 
of  stillbirth  causes  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  method.  In  three 
of  the  coimtries  studied — France,  Belgium,  and  Spain — the  term 
stillbirth  includes  infants  alive  at  birth  but  dying  before  the  regis- 
tration of  birth,  i.  e.,  within  one  to  three  days  of  birth.  Because  of 
these  various  difficulties,  death  rates  for  the  foreign  countries  have 
been,  wherever  possible,  computed  by  both  methods. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  accutlkte  birth  registration  yi^ither 
method  has  been  used  in  computing  rates  for  the  United  States. 
Only  for  States  and  cities  in  the  provisional  birth-registration  area, 
and  for  one  year,  1910,  can  the  death  rates  per  1,000  live  births  be 
given.     These  are  shown  in  Table  VI,  page  62. 

SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  DEATH  RATES  FROM 

CHILDBIRTH. 

In  all  mortality  statistics,  and  especially  in  those  with  which  we 
are  especially  concerned  in  this  bulletin,  there  are  two  general  sources 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  figures:  First,  the  figures  for  each  year  may  be 
inaccurate,  or  may  give  an  incomplete  picture  of  actual  conditions 
because  of  many  different  factors,  such  as  incompleteness  or  inac- 
curacy of  the  %ures,  inappropriate  methods  of  classification  or 
computation,  etc.  Second,  the  figures  for  different  years  may  not  be 
comparable  simply  because  of  the  great  improvements  that  are  made 
each  year  in  methods  of  registration,  computation,  and  classifica- 
tion. With  the  object  in  view  of  giving  each  year  as  accurate  and 
clear  a  picture  of  the  actual  conditions  as  possible,  tremendous 
advance  in  methods  has  been  made  yearly  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries.  This  very  advance,  however,  brings  with  it  many 
difficulties  in  comparing  the  figures  for  the  years  before  such 
improvements  were  instituted  with  those  of  the  years  after  that 
time.  Each  year  the  figures  give  us  more  accurate  information  of 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  and  of  the  death  rates;  yet  each  year 
the  comparison  of  the  %ures  for  that  year  with  those  in  the  past  is 
fraught  with  more  danger  of  error.  In  general,  therefore,  the  study 
of  the  actual  number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rates  for  the  last 
years  for  which  figures  are  obtainable  is  more  valuable  than  any 
comparison  of  rates  for  different  years.  All  these  sources  of  error 
will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 
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Inaccuracy  of  returns. 

As  all  mortality  statistics  depend  upon  the  returns  of  the  cause  of 
death  as  given  by  the  physician  or  .other  person  on  the  death  certifi- 
cates, their  value  depends  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  diagnosis 
shown  by  these  returns.  As  Hoffman  *  has  pointed  out,  the  returns 
for  countries  in  which  a  medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  is  not 
required  must  be  of  very  small  value.  He  states,  however,  that  '*  For 
most  of  the  civilized  countries  this  requirement  is  met  to  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  degree." 

The  objection  has  frequently  been  raised,  however,  that  there  is  a 
lai^  percentage  of  error  even  in  the  returns  made  by  physicians  due 
to  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  such  errors  being  more  nimierous  in  the  case 
of  certain  diseases  than  of  others.  This  matter  has  been  considered 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.*  Hoffman*  defends  the 
general  validity  of  the  death  returns.  He  admits  that  there  is  serious 
risk  of  error  in  the  "Careless  or  superficial  use  of  the  data  of  mortality 
statistics,  irrespective  of  the  diseases  dealt  with;  for,  as  pointed  out 
by  Longstaff,  *  *  *  'there  are  niunerous  fallacies  to  which  the 
classification  of  deaths  according  to  their  alleged  causes  is  liable,'  and 
he  enumerates  particularly  *  *  *  the  more  or  less  varying  pro- 
portions of  indefinite  causes,  the  deliberate  falsification  of  returns  for 
personal  or  family  reasons,  and  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  improved  diagnosis,  etc."  Hoffman,  however,  concludes :  *  *  All 
of  these  reasons  notwithstanding,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  incon- 
trovertible that  on  the  whole  the  present  system  of  death  registration 
is  entitled  to  confidence  and  the  results  approximately  represent  the 
true  state  of  the  nation's  health." 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  in  question,  however,  inaccuracy  of  the 
returns  imdoubtedly  constitutes  a  special  source  of  error  in  the 
figures  for  all  coimtries.  The  statistics  of  deaths  due  to  puerperal 
septicemia  (childbed  fever  or  infection  at  the  time  of  miscarriage  or 
childbirth)  are  without  question  very  incomplete.  Many  deaths  due 
to  this  disease  are  reported,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  due  to  some  other 
condition  or  to  some  general  condition,  such  as  septicemia,  pyemia, 
and  the  like.  This  fault  in  all  statistics  on  the  subject  has  been 
commented  on  very  frequently  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries.* 

1  Batlnan,  F.  L.    Tlie  Mortality  from  Cancer  Throogfaout  tho  World,  1015,  p.  3. 

•  U.  S.  Census.    Mortality  Statistics,  1912,  p.  24. 

•  Hoffman,  F.  L.   Supra  cit.,  p.  3. 

•  (a)  It  isTwy  difBoult  to  make  accurate  statements  as  to  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infeotion,  especially 
wlien  it  occurs  outside  of  hospital  practice.  Concerning  this  condition  the  yital  statistics  of  the  health 
officers  of  the  -various  American  cities  are  of  no  value,  inasmuch  as  the  vast  majority  of  deaths  from  this 
disease  are  ntomed  as  being  due  to  malaria,  t3rphoid  fever,  pneumonia,  or  other  causes.— Williams,  J.  W. 
Obstetrics,  1913,  p.  900.  (b)  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infection  outside  of 
hospitals,  since  many  deaths  are  reported  as  due  to  t3rphoid,  malaria,  pneumonia,  etc— Edgar,  J.  C.  The 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,  1903,  p.  752.  (e)  It  is  not  unlikely,  furthermore,  that  in  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  due  to  childbearing  the  toot  that  tbey  ara  associated  with  ohUdbearing  escapes  certifloation. 
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It  follows,  however,  that  ahnost  never  is  a  case  reported  as  due 
to  infection  at  confinement  when  it  is  really  due  to  some  other  cause; 
in  other  words,  the  figures  though  undoubtedly  incomplete  are 
reUable  as  far  as  they  go;  they  are  a  statement  of  the  TniniTmim 
number  of  cases  which  have  occurred.  As  Newshohne  remarks,* 
many  cases  of  puerperal  septicemia  probably  are  reported  as  due 
to  other  conditions  associated  with  childbirth;  so  that  the  total 
figures  for  all  diseases  associated  with  this  condition  should  always 
be  noted,  although  it  may  be  the  figures  for  puerperal  septicemia 
in  which  our  iromediate  interest  lies. 

Many  deaths  due  to  other  compUcations  pf  pregnancy  and  con- 
finement are  also  undoubtedly  reported  under  other  headings. 
This  is  especially  true  of  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria  and  con- 
vulsions, which  are  reported  as  due  to  acute  nephritis  or  simply  to 
convulsions;  and  of  hemorrhage  or  phlebitis  foUowing  miscarriage 
or  labor,  reported  without  reference  to  their  connection  with  child- 
birth. 

Limited  area  and  short  period  of  time  represented  by  figures. 

In  the  United  States  the  limited  area  of  the  country  (the  death- 
registration  area)  for  which  any  figures  are  available  is  an  element 
of  weakness  in  the  statistics.  Though  this  area  and  its  population 
are  absolutely  very  large,  they  can  not  be  considered  as  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  coimtry.  Any  estimate  based  on  the  figures  for 
the  registration  area  is  open  to  criticism  on  account  of  differences 
in  age  and  sex  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  short  period  for  which  any  figures  are 
available  lessens  greatly  the  value  of  a  study  such  as  this.  In  foreign 
countries  comparisons  of  the  death  rates  for  a  long  series  of  years 
may  be  made,  even  though  errors  due  to  lack  of  comparability  of 
the  figures  may  occ^r.     In  this  country  information  is  available 

Deaths  f!rom  puerperal  fever  are  likely  also  to  be  understated;  and  the  desbablUty  is  oonllnned  of  basing 
inferences  as  to  excessive  mortality  from  childbearing  on  all  the  conditions  concerned  in  this  mortality^ 
and  not  merely  on  the  death  returns  for  puerperal  fever.— Newsholme,  A.  Supra  cit.,  pp.  26,  30.  (4)  It 
may  be  objected  that  owing  to  faulty  registration  and  deficient  death  certification  the  returns  are  not 
reliable.  That  this  objection  may  have  some  weight  in  estimating  the  amount  of  mortality,  especiaUy  ■• 
regards  puerperal  fever  (in  which  for  obvious  reasons  the  death  returns  are  avowedly  defective),  I  ftiDy 
admit;  but,  as  this  communication  seeks  to  compare  the  mortality  of  one  year  with  that  of  another  and  of 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  with  that  of  another,  and  as  the  sources  of  error  ap^y  to  each,  the  result  can  not  be 
materlaUy  affected.  In  estimating  the  true  amount  of  mortality,  however,  a  mental  oorrectioo  ttoodlA 
certainly  be  made  for  this  obvious  source  of  error.— Boxall,  R.  "The  mortality  of  chfldbirth,"  Lanoet» 
1893,  Vol.  n,  p.  10.  (e)  Warren,  S.  P.  "The  prevalence  of  puerpeial  septicemia  In  private  praotSoe  at  tbm 
present  time,  oontrasted  with  that  of  a  generation  ago."  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  1006,  VoL  LI,  p.  SOU 
>  But  the  above  extreme  local  variations  in  the  proportion  between  deaths  fh>m  puerperal  fever  and  fhsot 
other  dangers  of  childbearing  suggest  that  in  death  oertiflcation  there  may  be  local  variatloos  in  the  extent 
to  which  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  are  returned  under  the  heading  of  other  coodltions  asMoiated  wttk 
childbearing.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  it  is  likely  that  in  comparing  oountiet  and  county  boroogfaa  wttk 
each  other,  the  safest  plan  is  to  utilise  only  the  death  rates  from  the  two  sets  of  oondltJow  taken  tcgstlMr.'— 
NewAolme,  A.   Supra  dt.,  p.  36. 
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only  for  the  census  years  1880,  1890,  and  1900  and  for  the  calendar 
years  from  1900  to  1913,  inclusive.  Moreover,  the  area  covered 
by  the  reports  previous  to  1890  was  so  small  that  any  comparison 
between  years  prior  to  1890  and  years  subsequent  to  that  date  has 
seemed  imwise. 

Methods  of  computation. 

In  the  United  States  the  computation  of  the  death  rates  from  the 
diseases  in  question  by  a  method  (computation  per  100,000  total  popu- 
lation) giving  but  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  facts  is  necessarily  a 
source  of  error  in  the  study.  This  method  also  makes  difficult  a  com- 
parison of  the  death  rates  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Sources  of  error  in  comparisons  of  death  rates  of  different  years. 

There  are  many  special  sources  of  error  involved  in  the  comparison 
of  death  rates  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  from  these 
causes  in  different  years. 

First.  Differences  in  tl^e  constitution  of  the  death-registration 
area  cause  one  of  the  most  important  difficulties  in  comparison. 
As  before  stated,  the  death-registration  area  is  not  an  unchanging 
entity,  but  has  been  added  to  almost  yearly  as  registration  has 
improved  in  various  States  and  cities.  This  constant  increase  con- 
stitutes a  serious  source  of  error  in  comparing  the  death  rates  for 
this  area  for  different  years.  Within  the  course  of  the  years  studied^ 
States  or  cities  having  a  particularly  high  or  low  rate  from  the  disease 
in  question  may  have  been  added  to  the  registration  area.^  This 
difficulty  is  so  serious  that  in  making  comparisons  of  the  death  rates 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  from  a  certain  disease 
through  a  series  of  years  the  pubhcations  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  always  point  out  the  influence  which  the  inclusion  of  a 
certain  State  may  have  had  upon  the  rate  of  the  disease  in  question 
for  the  registration  area. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied,  for  example,  to  a  comparison 
of  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in  the  registration  area  for  the 
years  1909  and  1910.  In  1909  the  rate  for  the  registration  area  was 
15.3;  in  1910,  15.7.  In  1910,  however,  four  States — Minnesota, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  North  Carolina ' — ^were  added  to  the  registration 
area  and  one  State — South  Dakota — was  dropped.  In  that  year 
the  death  rate  from  childbirth  in  Minnesota  was  11.9  per  100,000 
inhabitants,  in  Montana  16.4,  in  Utah  18.4,  and  in  the  municipahties 
of  North  Carolma  30.7.  That  m  South  Dakota  in  1909  was  21.7 
for  the  urban  and  12.9  for  the  rural  portions  of  the  State.  Evidently 
the  exact  determination  of  the  effect  which  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  any  one  of  these  States  exerted  upon  the  death  rate  of  the  regis- 
tration area  is  a  comphcated  matter. 

1  U.S.  Census.    Mortality  Statistics,  1909,  p.  9. 

s  Municipalities  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  1900. 
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It  was  thought  wise,  therefore,  in  this  study  to  make»  in  additton 
to  a  comparison  of  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in  the  registration 
area  for  1890  and  from  1900  to  1913,  a  comparison  of  the  death  rates 
shown  (1)  for  the  same  series  of  years  by  the  group  of  States  which 
have  been  registration  States  since  1890,  and  (2)  for  the  years  1900 
to  1913  by  the  group  of  States  which  have  been  registration  States 
since  1900.  Obviously  these  two  comparisons  contain  no  error  due 
to  changes  in  the  groups  of  States  compared  from  year  to  year. 

The  group  of  eight  States  which  have  been  registration  States 
since  1890  includes  all  the  New  England  States  except  Maine^  also 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (See  Table 
II,  p.  49.)  For  this  group  of  States  no  permanent  decrease  has 
occurred  in  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  per  100,000  population  in 
the  23  years  studied.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  rate  between 
1890  and  1900,  followed  by  a  rise,  and  then  by  slightly  fluctuating 
rates.  The  rates  for  1890^  and  1913,  however,  are  almost  identical — 
14.1  and  14.3  per  100,000  mhabitants. 

The  rates  for  the  second  group  of  11  States  show  no  decline  bat 
rather  an  increase  in  the  13  years  from  1900  to  1913.  These  Stales 
have  been  registration  States  since  1900  and  include,  besides  the  8 
above  mentioned,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  The  death  rate 
from  childbirth  in  1900*  was  13.4;  in  1913,  14.9;  with  fluctuationa 
between  12.7  and  15.5. 

The  fact  that  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  show  no  decrease  in 
the  registration  area  from  1890  to  1913  (see  Table  I,  p.  49)  is  there- 
fore corroborated  by  the  two  comparisons  just  made.  The  rates  for 
this  area  also  show  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  but  are  nearly 
identical  for  1890  and  1913,  i.  e.,  15.3  and  15.8. 

This  possible  soiux^e  of  error  in  the  comparison  of  the  rates  in  the 
registration  area  for  different  years,  therefore,  is  shown  to  be  of 
practical  unimportance. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  brings  out  several 
interesting  facts.  Tables  I  and  II  both  show  a  decline  in  the  rates 
between  1890  and  1900;  this  fall  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise 
and  fluctuating  rates.  The  rates  for  the  group  of  8  States  shown  in 
Table  II  are  almost  imiformly  slightly  lower  for  each  year  than  are 
those  of  the  death-registration  area  shown  in  Table  I. 

Second.  The  most  important  source  of  error  in  the  comparisons  of 
the  death  rates  of  various  years  is  due  to  the  improvements  whi<^ 
have  been  made  yearly  in  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  cause 
of  death.  In  each  State,  ne^y  admitted  to  the  r^istration  area, 
improvements  are  made  continually  in  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  death  returns.  In  addition  one  special  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  returns  in  the  registration  area. 

>  Census  year  ending  Majr  31.  s  Calendar  year 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  diseases  under 
consideration  that  deaths  due  to  puerperal  septicemia  and  to  oth^ 
complications  of  pr^nancy  and  confinement  are  frequently  reported 
as  due  to  such  indefinite  causes  as  septicemia,  pyemia,  hemorrhage, 
phlebitis,  convukions,  etc.  In  several  foreign  countries  the  attempt 
has  been  made  for  some  years  to  render  the  records  more  complete 
by  making  inquiries  as  to  cases  of  death  of  women  of  childbearing  age 
where  the  cause  of  death  is  an  indefinite  one  of  this  character.  To 
each  physician  making  such  a  report  for  a  woman  of  childbearing  age 
a  confidential  inquiry  is  sent,  asking  whether  or  not  the  cause  of  death 
had  any  relation  to  childbirth  or  miscarriage.  Boxall  ^  states  that  this 
has  been  done  in  England  since  1881  and  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  about  12  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  as  due  to  puerperal 
septicemia.  In  this  coxmtry  since  about  1906'  the  State  registrars  of 
.  vital  statistics  have  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the^ 
Census  in  making  their  reports  more  complete  through  this  practice. 

For  several  years '  the  Census  Bureau  has  made  an  inquiry  in  many 
cases  where  the  cause  of  death  of  a  woman  of  childbearing  age  has  been 
returned  to  it  as  septicemia,  pyemia,  or  peritonitis,  and  additional 
cases  of  puerperal  septicemia  have  been  added  in  this  way.  That 
bureau  is  unable,  however,  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  cases  which 
have  thus  been  added.  In  a  test '  in  which  a  number  of  letters  of 
inquiry  were  sent  to  physicians  returning  deaths  as  due  to  meningitis, 
pmralysis,  convidsions,  pneumonia,  and  peritonitis,  102  cases  returned 
as  peritonitis  were  thus  investigated.  Ejght  cases  were  changed  to 
puerperal  septicemia  following  the  answer  to  tiiesc  inquiries.  The 
following  statement  is  made:  *'If  the  percentages  of  change  result- 
ing from  this  investigation,  which,  though  limited,  may  prove  to  be 
fairly  representative,  be  appUed  to  the  numbers  of  deaths  compiled 
from  the  various  causes  for  the  ix^gistration  area  for  1911,  *  *  * 
some  of  the  definite  causes  would  be  increased  as  follows:  *  *  * 
Puerperal  septicemia  from  4,376  to  4,560,  or  4.2  per  cent.''' 

Without  doubt,  therefore,  the  records  in  this  country  since  1906> 
and  especially  since  1912,  are  more  complete  than  those  for  previous 
years.* 

Obviously  greater  accuracy  of  the  returiis  leads  to  an  apparent 
rise  in  rate,  even  when  the  true  death  rate  is  stationary  or  decUniug 
slightly.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  great  lias  been  the  influence 

»  Boxatl,  R.  "Mortality  in  childbed,  both  In  hospital  and  in  general  practic«,'*  lonr.  of  Obste(H«  and 
Ojnaooiogy  of  the  British  Empire,  1005,  Vol.  VII,  p.  322;  Newaholme,  A.    Supra  cit,  p.  25. 

s  statement  by  Chief  Statistician  for  Vital  Statistics,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

» U.  8.  Census.    Mortality  Statistics,  1911,  pp.  S7, 38. 

^Slmflar  inqHvrements  in  the  records  for  other  eauBK  of  death  hare  been  made  in  recent  years  throu<;li 
tke  metikod  of  w»i^»^  slm^r  inquiriee  with  regard  to  deaths  reported  as  due  to  such  indefinite  causes  ai 
simple  meningitis,  paralysis  without  specified  cause,  et4?.  See  U.  8.  Census.  Mortality  Statistics,  1912, 
pp.  33,  24,  and  Dublin,  I>.  I.,  and  Kopf,  E.  W.  "An  experiment  in  the  compilation  of  mortality  sta- 
tistics," Quart.  Public,  of  the  Amer.  Stat.  Assn.,  1913,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  (539. 
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of  this  factor  upon  the  death  rates  of  cliildbirth  and  of  puerperal 
septicemia  since  1900.  As  an  index  the  changes  in  the  death  rates 
for  the  death-registration  area  from  the  indefinite  causes,  '*  purulent 
infection  and  septicemia/'  '^simple  peritonitis,"  "convulsions,"  and 
"hemorrhage,  other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  sjrstem,"  between 
1900  and  1913  should  be  studied. 

It  is  significant  that  the  average  death  rate  from  purulent  infec- 
tion and  septicemia,  which  in  1901-1905  was  6.1  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, fell  in  1906-1910  to  3.8  and  then  decreased  steadily,  being 
2.8  in  1913.*  In  the  same  way  the  death  rate  from  simple  peritonitis, 
which  was  10.8  in  1901-1905,  fell  to  6.1  in  1906-1910  and  2.7  in 
1913.*  The  other  causes  mentioned  have  shown  a  decline  which  is 
much  less  marked. 

As  these  death  rates  represent  those  of  the  entire  population,  not 
those  of  women  of  childbearing  age,  their  decline  can  be  ascribed 
only  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  niunber  of  cases  formerly  returned  as 
due  to  these  causes  are  now  ascribed  to  puerperal  septicemia  and 
other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  this  factor  has  been  a  very  important  one  in  deter- 
mining their  decrease. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be ^ stated  that  recent  improvements  in 
death  certification  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  of 
the  death  rates  from  cliildbirth  since  1900;  that  these  improvements 
probably  accoimt  for  the  apparent  rise  in  the  death  rate  between 
1900  and  1913,  and  may,  indeed,  conceal  a  sUght  actual  decrease  in 
the  rates  diu^ing  those  years.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  any- 
substantial  decrease  in  rate  has  been  concealed  in  this  way. 

The  comparisons  made  in  Tables  II  and  III  of  rates  for  the  group 
of  8  States  which  have  been  in  the  registration  area  since  1890  and 
for  that  of  11  States  which  have  been  in  this  area  since  1900  are 
probably  less  subject  to  this  source  of  error  than  is  a  comparison  of 
rates  for  the  registration  area.  In  the  States  in  which  registration 
has  been  good  for  a  nmnber  of  years  improvements  made  in  the 
returns  for  the  more  recent  years  will  not  be  so  marked  a  factor. 

Third.  A  third  source  of  error  in  the  comparison  of  death  rates 
for  various  years  in  this  country  results  from  the  changes  in  classi- 
fication of  causes  of  death  which  have  been  made.  In  the  United 
States  the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  was  adopted  for  use 
in  the  calendar  year  1900.  A  different  classification  was  in  use  be- 
fore that  time.  The  group  of  diseases  included  in  the  older  classi- 
fication under  *' Affections  connected  with  pregnancy"  are  included 
Hnder  the  title  **The  puerperal  state,"  Division  VII  of  the  detailed 
International  List  (see  p.  29),  corresponding  to  the  terms  "Child- 

»  r.  S.  Census.    Mortality  Statislfcs,  1913,  pp.  53,54. 
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birth''  or  "All  diseases  eaused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement^'  as 
used  in  this  bulletin.  Therefore  these  large  groups  can  be  compared 
for  the  census  years  1890  and  1900  and  the  calendar  years  1900  to 
1913.  The  title  puerperal  septicemia  of  the  older  classification  does 
not  correspond,  however,  to  that  of  '^  puerperal  septichaemia "  of 
the  International  Classification.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  print  the  figures  for  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  census  years 
1890  and  1900  with  the  warning  that  these  figures  are  not  exactly 
comparable  with  the  figures  for  this  disease  for  the  calendar  years 
1900  to  1913.  At  the  second  revision  of  the  International  Classi- 
fication, in  force  for  the  registration  area  January  1,  1910,  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  classification  of  the  group  of  diseases  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  i.  e.,  "The  puerperal  state.''  These  changes 
do  not  affect  the  whole  group,  but  only  the  subgroups,  especially 
No.  137,  "Puerperal  septichaemia."  Three  causes  of  deaths  included 
under  this  heading  under  the  first  revision  were  removed  and  in- 
cluded under  other  headings;  these  are:  Puerperal  toxemia,  in- 
cluded now  under  138;  puerperal  phlebitis,  changed  to  a  separate 
heading,  139;  and  retention  of  the  placenta,  now  included  under  135. 
No  other  groups  previously  not  included  were  added  to  "Puerperal 
sepXichsemia"  in  that  year.  These  changes  would  naturally  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  puerperal  septicemia 
end  a  cbiTesponding  decrease  in  the  death  rate  for  tliis  disease,  with 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  those  included  under  "Other  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement."  This  must  be  remembered  in 
comparing  the  rates  for  years  succeeding  1910  with  those  preceding 
it,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  other  countries  studied. 
How  far  this  change  in  the  death  rate  for  puerperal  septicemia  com- 
pensates in  the  United  States  for  the  opposite  error  due  to  the  more 
complete  returns  for  this  disease  brought  about  by  the  inquiries  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

Sources  of  error  in  a  study  of  foreign  statistics. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of  varicus 
foreign  coxmtries  involves  a  certain  risk  of  error  due  to  differences  in 
the  methods  of  registration  employed  in  the  various  countries  and  in 
the  degrees  of  accuracy  of  the  returns.  For  instance,  the  compara- 
tively low  death  rate  of  a  certain  country  may  be  explained  as  being 
due  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns  in  that  country.  Beyond 
this  source  of  error,  which  can  not  be  avoided,  two  other  especial 
sources  appear  to  exist  in  the  comparison  of  the  death  rates  from  the 
diseases  caused  by  childbirth.  The  first  one  is  that  already  treated  at 
some  length,  i.  e.,  the  development  of  errors  due  to  the  different 
methods  used  by  different  countries  in  computing  the  rates.  This 
soiu'ce  of  error  has  been  avoided  by  reckoning  the  rates  uniformly  for 
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each  country  in  the  group  considered  according  to  two  different 
methods,  i.  e.,  per  100,000  total  population  and  per  1,000  live  births. 
While  neither  method  of  computation  is  an  ideal  one,  it  has  been  neces* 
sary  to  use  them  as  they  alone  give  a  basis  of  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  all  the  countries  considered. 

A  second  source  of  error  has  also  been  alluded  to;  it  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  methods  of  classification  of  the  causes  of  death. 
Many  of  the  countries  under  consideration  have  not  used  the  Inter- 
national Classification  at  all,  or  only  for  a  portion  of  the  period  stud- 
ied. As  the  best  means  available  for  avoiding  this  difficulty,  the 
figures  for  each  country  have  been  used  as  published  in  the  Statistique 
Internationale  du  Mouvement  de  la  Population  d'apr^  les  Registres 
d'Etat  Civil,  prepared  by  the  Ministfire  du  Travail,  Bureau  de  la 
Statistique  G6n6rale  of  France.  In  this  pubUeation  figures  for  coun- 
tries not  using  the  International  Classification  have  been  rearranged 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  divisions  of  the  International 
List.  Figures,  however,  are  available  from  this  source  only  up  to  the 
year  1910;  for  the  years  following,  figures  have  been  obtained  from 
the  latest  available  original  reports  of  each  country.  For  those  coun- 
tries not  using  the  International  Classification  the  figiu^s  have  been 
rearranged  in  the  same  way  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible.^ 

Slight  differences  in  methods  of  classification  will  probably  not 
affect  the  death  rates  to  any  great  extent,  nor  wiU  they  often  affect 
the  number  of  deaths,  and  consequently  the  death  rates,  of  the  whola 
group  of  diseases — '^The  puerperal  state/^  or  '^AU  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  confinement."  Only  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  bo 
ascribed  to  either  of  the  two  subgroups  ''puerperal  septicemia  "  and 
'*  other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,''  will  bo 
affected.  A  rearrangement  of  the  deaths  withm  the  group,  ascribing 
a  larger  number  of  deaths  to  puerperal  septicemia  will  bring,  of  course, 
a  decrease  in  those  reported  as  due  to  ''other  diseases  caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  confinement.''  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  total  number 
of  deaths  for  the  large  group  and  the  death  rate  for  this  group  are 
more  important  than  those  of  the  subgroups.  (See  p.  36.)  An 
exception  to  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  differences  in  method  of 
classification  must  be  made  for  the  figures  of  England  and  Wales. 
Previous  to  1911,  the  year  in  which  the  International  Claasification 
was  adopted,  a  certain  group  of  deaths  almost  universally  included 
under  the  large  group  "The  puerperal  state"  or  "All  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement"  was  not  included  in  the  English 
and  Welsh  figures,  i.  e.,  deaths  due  to  puerperal  nephritis  and  albu- 
minuria.   Consequently  in  these  earUer  years  the  reports  of  deaths 

«  On  pages  57  to  W  will  b©  foiind  especial  notes  as  to  df iflctilties  encountered  in  the  reclaadflcation  of  t!i« 
figures  of  varioas  eouatries. 
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ascribed  to  childbijrth  or  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement  are  incomplete  and  the  death  rates  from  tliis  group  of 
causes  are  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  International 
Classification  been  used.  This  fact  must  be  remembered  in  making 
comparisons  between  England  and  Wales  and  other  countries.  The. 
amount  of  the  error,  which  is  not  a  very  large  one,  can  be  estimated 
by  noting  the  nmnber  of  deaths  annually  reported  from  this  cause  for 
the  years  1911  to  1914.  (See  p.  58;  also  Table  XV,  p. 60.)  Whether 
or  not  there  is  the  same  incompleteness  in  the  figures  of  other  coun- 
tries could  not  be  learned  from  the  reports. 

In  general,  foreign  statistics  have  been  used  in  this  report  as  giving 
a  rough  estimate  of  actual  conditions.  Unfortunately  more  exact 
information  is  not  in  existence.  It  has  not  been  considered  wise,  in 
view  of  the  possibiUties  of  error  in  the  material,  to  use  any  method  of 
analysis  which  assumes  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  can  be 
attributed  to  all  the  existing  figures. 

FOREIGN  STATISTICS. 

Comparison  of  the  average  death  rates  from  childbirth  in  certain 
foreign  cotmtrtes  and  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Average  death  rates  per  lOOfiOO  population. — In  order  to  obtain  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  the  rates  for  the  death-registration  area  of 
the  United  States  the  average  rates  for  15  foreign  coim tries  have  been 
reckoned  according  to  the  nxunber  of  deaths  per  100,000  population. 
These  rates  are  given  in  Table  XII,  on  page  56,  in  which  the  countries 
are  arranged  in  order,  the  one  having  the  lowest  rate  being  first. 
Many  of  the  coimtries  show  rates  differing  but  very  Uttle  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  rates  for  9  of  the  16  coimtries  vary 
between  12.4  and  15.2,  while  that  of  the  registration  area  is  14.9. 
Other  facts  brought  out  by  this  table  are  mentioned  on  page  22. 

2.  Average  death  rates  per  IfiOO  live  births. — It  has  been  reahzed 
that  the  average  death  rate  from  these  diseases  as  above  computed 
gives  a  very  misleading  idea  of  the  actual  death  rate  on  the  basis  of 
the  niunber  of  women  bearing  children.  Differences  in  the  age  and 
sex  composition  of  the  population  of  the  coimtries  studied,  and,  above 
all,  differences  in  the  birth  rate,  obviously  lead  to  great  error.  Un- 
f ortimately  the  rate  per  1 ,000  births  can  not  be  given  for  the  death- 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  though  it  can  be  given  for 
one  year  (1910)  for  the  provisional  birth-registration  area.  This  rate 
is  6.5  per  1,000  hve  births.  The  comparison  of  such  a  rate,  for  a 
limited  area  of  a  country  reckoned  only  for  one  year,  with  average 
rates  of  other  countries  reckoned  for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  course 
unfair.  Still  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  rate  for  this  small  area  of 
the  United  States  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  any  country  in 
the  group  considered. 
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Table  XIII,  page  56,  gives  the  average  death  rates  reckoned  per 
1,000  live  births  for  the  15  foreign  countries  already  studied  arranged 
in  order,  the  one  having  the  lowest  rate  being  first.  The  order  here 
shows  a  considerable  variation  from  that  in  the  previous  table.  How- 
ever, the  same  group  of  countries  shows  the  lowest  rates  computed 
according  to  either  method  of  computation;  these  are  Sweden,  Italy, 
and  Norway.  Similarly,  the  highest  rates  in  both  tables  are  shown 
by  a  second  group  of  countries — Belgium,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Aos- 
traha,  and  Scotland.  The  rates  for  Ireland  form  an  exception.  The 
rate  for  that  country,  reckoned  per  100,000  inhabitants,  is  only 
moderately  high;  reckoned  per  1,000  Hve  births,  however,  it  is  one 
of  the  higher  rates. 

3.  Percentage  of  deaths  caused  hy  puerperal  septicemia, — ^Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  foreign  figures  is  the  great  variation  shown 
among  the  different  countries  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  deaths 
from  childbirth  which  are  ascribed  to  puerperal  septicemia.  Table 
XIV  gives  these  figures  for  each  country  for  as  large  a  part  of  the 
period  1900  to  1910  as  figures  are  available.  As  pointed  out  fre- 
quently throughout  this  report,  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  returns 
from  puerperal  septicemia  the  total  rate  from  childbirth  is  a  more 
reliable  one  than  is  the  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia;  therefore, 
sweeping  conclusions  can  not  be  based  on  these  comparisons.  Other- 
wise these  figures  would  be  extremely  significant,  as  the  deaths  from 
puerperal  septicemia  are  the  most  easily  preventable  of  all  the  deaths 
from  childbirth.  In  the  larger  number  (11)  of  the  1 5  foreign  countries 
studied  the  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  constitute  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  childbirth.  In  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  they  represent  44  per  cent. 
Norway,  51.2  per  cent,  and  Spain,  62.8  per  cent,  show  the  only  two 
percentages  higher  than  50;  New  Zealand,  25.2  per  cent,  and  Hun- 
gary, 26.7  per  cent,  show  markedly  low  percentages. 

Comparison  of  the  changes  in  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in 
certain  foreign  countries  for  the  years  1900  to  1913. 

Far  more  valuable  than  a  comparison  of  average  rates  of  foreign 
countries  is  a  study  of  the  ratesof  each  coimtry  for  a  series  of  years  in 
order  to  discover  whether  they  are  decreasing  or  increasing  and  to  com- 
pare such  changes  in  the  various  countries.  While  it  may  be  dangerous 
on  accoimt  of  different  methods  of  registration  and  classification  to 
compare  the  rates  of  different  countries,  no  such  source  of  error  is 
attached  to  the  comparison  of  rates  in  the  same  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  period  1900  to  1913  (or  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available)  is  a  very  short  one  for  a  study  of  a  change  in 
death  rates.  It  would  have  been  far  more  interesting  to  study  the 
death  rates  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  each  coimtry,  choosing  a 
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period  beginning  before  the  introduction  of  methods  of  asepsis.  But 
such  a  study  for  the  complete  list  of  coimtries  considered  was  not 
thought  advisable,  because  of  the  diflBculties  caused  by  variations  in 
classification  of  causes  of  death  in  the  earUer  years. 

In  order  to  study  the  rates  for  any  increase  or  decrease  occiuring 
during  the  last  13  years,  the  rates  per  1,000  *  live  births  will  be  used 
rather  than  those  per  100,000  population.  In  several  countries — 
Belgium,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Spain — the  rate  from 
childbirth  per  100,000  population  apparently  has  fallen  during  the 
period,  while  the  rate  per  1,000  live  births  has  remained  almost 
the  same,  or  has  risen.  The  cause  of  this  inconsistency,  as  ex- 
plained on  page  33,  is  the  fact  that  in  these  countries  the  birth 
rate  or  the  proportionate  nmnber  of  births  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants has  decreased. 

Average  death  rates  for  the  foreign  countries  studied  are  given  for 
periods  of  from  3  to  5  years  in  Table  XVI.  Differences  in  averages 
from  period  to  period  are  more  significant  than  differences  in  rates 
from  year  to  year,  and  they  indicate  more  accurately  and  readily 
whether  death  rates  in  a  given  country  are  increasing  or  decreasing. 

In  preparing  Table  XVI  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
base  averages  on  identical  five-year  periods  for  all  countries,  but  since 
the  periods  for  which  the  information  was  available  varied  so  widdy 
in  different  countries,  this  procedure  was  impracticable,  and  the  com- 
plete periods  were  divided  into  as  nearly  uniform  subperiods  as 
possible. 

The  countries  will  be  considered  in  different  groups. 

Countries  showing  a  decrease  in  the  death  rates  from  all  diseases  caused 
hy  pregnancy  and  confinement. — England  and  Wales  show  a  fall  in  the 
total  death  rate  from  these  diseases  and  also  a  fall  in  the  death  rate 
from  puerperal  septicemia  in  the  years  between  1900  and  1914.* 
The  total  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births  fell  from  4.4  in  1900-1904 
to  3.7  in  1910-1914.  The  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  per 
1 ,000  hve  births  was  1.9  in  1900-1904,  and  1.4  in  1910-1914.  The  still 
greater  apparent  drop  in  the  rates  per  100,000  inhabitants  will  be  noted. 
This  decrease  in  the  rates  from  these  diseases  in  England  and  Wales 
sijice  1900  is  especially  important  because  the  lack  of  decrease  for  a 
long  period  of  time  before  1900  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion. 

Boxall'  in  1893  and  1905  published  two  reports  which  aroused 
medical  interest.    Based  on  studies  of  the  figures  published  by  the 

1  The  rate  per  l/)00  Ihre  births  will  be  found  in  column  8  of  Table  X\%  p.  60. 

3  In  studying  the  figures  after  1010,  only  the  figures  given  as  1911  (a)  and  1912  (a\  etc.,  must  be  compared 
with  the  figures  of  years  before  1910,  for  the  reasons  explained  on  p.  58. 

»  Boxall,  R.  "  The  mortality  of  childbirth,"  Lancet^  1893,  Vol.  II,  p.  9;  "  Mortality  in  diildbed,  both 
in  hospital  and  in  general  practice."  Jour,  of  Obstetrics  and  Oynsccology  of  the  British  Empire,  1905, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  315. 
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registrar  general,  these  reports  comment  on  the  lack  of  decrease  in 
]bhe  total  mortality  from  childbirth  and  from  puerperal  septicemia  in 
the  period  since  the  introduction  of  methods  of  antisepsis. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  England,  published  last  year  a  most  interesting  report  on 
maternal  mortality  in  connection  with  childbearing  in  England  and 
Wales.*  The  report  in  question  will  no  doubt  be  the  inspiration  of 
studies  of  this  subject  in  many  coimtrieSy  just  as  it  has  been  of  the 
present  report  on  conditions  in  the  United  States.  He  finds  that 
from  1874  to  1893  there  was  no  decline  in  the  rates  from  puerperal 
septicemia,  or  from  other  conditions  associated  with  childbirthi  but 
that  since  1895  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  rate  from 
puerperal  septicemia  and  a  decline  in  the  total  rate  from  childbirth. 
There  has  been,  however,  little  change  in  the  death  rate  from  condi- 
tions other  than  puerperal  septicemia  caused  by  childbirth.  He 
writes:  '*Even  so  far  as  puerperal  fever  is  concerned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improvement  already  secured,  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
imsatisfactory  that  in  1914  for  every  644  infants  born  1  mother  lost 
her  life  from  puerperal  infection,  either  present  before  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  or  more  often  acquired  during  or  soon  after  its  birth.  A 
large  portion  of  this  mortaUty,  with  its  stiU  greater  amoimt  of  asso- 
ciated sickness,  coul4  at  once  be  prevented  were  adequate  antenatal 
care  and  skilled  attendance  imder  satisfactory  conditions  at  and  after 
birth  made  available.''* 

The  interest  in  this  subject  in  England  is  reflected  in  several  acta 
which  have  been  passed  in  recent  years  with  the  object  of  securing 
better  antenatal  and  confinement  care  for  all  women  at  childbirth. 
These  are  the  midwives  act,  1902;  the  notification  of  births  act, 
1907;  the  notification  of  births  (extension)  act,  1915,  the  maternity 
benefits  imder  the  national  insurance  act,  and  the  voting  of  grants 
by  Parliament  in  aid  of  work  done  by  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  promote  maternal  and  child  welfare  work. 

The  rates  for  Ireland  show  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  child- 
birth. In  1902  to  1906  the  rate  was  6.8;  in  1911  to  1914  it  was  5.2. 
There  was  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia. 

Japan  shows  also  a  fall  in  the  rate  from  childbirth  from  4.2  in  1901- 
1904  to  3.6  in  1909-1912.  The  death  rate  from  puerperal  septice- 
mia, however,  has  increased  sUghtly. 

The  rates  for  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland  have  also  shown  a 
dechne  in  the  periods  studied. 

Countries  showing  almost  stationary  rates  from  the  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement. — This  group  includes  all  the  remaining 
coimtries  considered  except  Scotland.    In  several  of  these  coimtriea 

1  Newsbolrae,  A.    Maternal  Mortality  in  Connection  with  Chfldbearing.    Oft.  Brit.  Looal  Qofwt, 
Bd.,  Supp.  to  Report  o(  Medical  Officer  for  1914-15|  pp.  22, 23. 
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there  has  been  a  slight  fall  or  rise  in  the  rates  between  the  first  and 
last  period,  amoimting  in  each  case  to  less  than  0.5  of  1  per  1,000 
live  births. 

In  Prussia  no  demonstrable  fall  has  occurred  in  the  rate  per  1,000 
live  births  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement, 
nor  in  that  from  puerperal  septicemia.  Tlie  total  rate  in  1903  to 
1906  was  3.2;  in  1907  to  1910  it  was  3.1. 

The  almost  stationary  rates  for  Australia,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Norway,  Spain,  and  Sweden  will  also  be  noted  in  the  tables. 

In  all  of  these  coimtries  nimierous  physicians  have  called  attention 
to  the  stationary  or  rising  death  rates  from  childbirth  and  from 
childbed  fever.  A  large  medical  literature  has  grown  up  on  this 
subject.  Von  Herflf  ^  comments  on  the  figures  published  by  Krohme, 
showing  for  Prussia  an  increasing  death  rate  from  puerperal  septi- 
cemia in  the  years  1901  to  1904.  He  attributes  it  to  the  laxity  of 
physicians  in  carrying  out  antiseptic  methods  and  to  the  unneces- 
sarily frequent  use  of  forceps  and  to  other  obstetrical  operations. 
Buess  2  and  Winter '  are  among  those  who  have  written  more 
recently  on  the  question  of  these  death  rates  in  Switzerland,  East 
Prussia,  and  other  European  countries. 

Countries  showing  a  rise  in  rates, — The  total  mortality  rate  from 
diseases  of  childbirth  for  Scotland  has  shown  a  definite  increase  from 
5.1  per  1,000  live  bffths  in  1901-1905  to  5.8  in  1911-1914.  This  in- 
crease, however,  has  not  been  duo  apparently  to  an  increase  in  the 
rate  from  puerperal  septicemia;  in  fact,  this  rate  has  shown  a  fall. 

>  Von  HerfF,  O.  "  Wie  1st  der  znnehmenden  Kindbettflebersterblichkeit  zu  stcuern  ?  Minderang  dor 
Operationon.  Besserung  der  Desinfektion  In  dcr  Haaspraxis.''  Mtinchener  Medizinische  Wochensoluirt, 
1907,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  1017. 

*  Buess.    Zoitschrift  fttr  GeburtshOlfe  und  GynUkologle,  1915,  Vol.  LXX Vir,  p.  735. 

» Winter.  "Die  Beklimpfang  des  Kindbettfiebers  in  Ostpreussen."  Deutsche  Medizinische  Woche.v 
schrift,  1908^  Vol.  XXXTV',  p.  2244.* 
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Table  I. — Population^  deaths^  and  death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  the  death- 
re§i$tration  area  from,  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1890  and  1900 
to  1913. 


Yev.« 


i8eo« 

1900» 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Annual  a\era^: 

1901  to  1905.. 

1906  to  1910.. 


Population  of  death- 
registration  area. 


Total. 


19,660,440 
2X,  807, 269 
30,765,618 
31,370,952 
32,029,815 
32,701,063 
33,345,163 
34,052,201 
41,983,419 
43,016,990 
46,780,913 
53,870,518 
53,843,896 
59,275,977 
60,427,247 
63,298,718 

3«,  uB9. 843 
47,300,947 


Percent 
of  popu- 
lation of 
United 
States. 


31.4 
87.9 
40.5 
40.3 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
48.9 
49.2 
52.5 
56.1 
58.3 
68.1 
63.2 
65.1 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  hy  pregnancy  and 
confinement. 


Number. 


Rate  per  100,000 
population. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


3,011 
3,772 
4,106 
4,2M 
4,164 
4,569 
5,109 
6,077 
6,341 
6,719 
7,344 
7,791 
8,455 
9,456 
9,035 
10,010 

4,643 
7,330 


•1,383 
« 1,619 
1,760 
1,882 
1,813 
1,992 
2,291 
2,300 
2,622 
2,908 
3,271 
8,427 
3,802 
4,376 
8,905 
4,542 

2,057 
3,224 


All 
other. 


Total. 


1,628 
2,153 
2,337 
2,412 
2,351 
2,577 
2,818 
2,768 
3,719 
8,811 
4,073 
4,364 
4,563 
5,080 
5,130 
5,468 

2,586 
4,106 


15.3 
13.1 
13.3 
13.7 
13.0 
14.0 
15.3 
14.9 
15.1 
15.6 
15.7 
15.3 
15.7 
16.0 
15.0 
15.8 

14.2 
15.5 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


All 
other. 


»7.0 
»5.0 
6.7 
6.0 
5.7 
6.1 
6.9 
6.8 
6.2 
6.8 
7.0 
6.7 
7.2 
7.4 
6.5 
7.2 

6.3 
6.8 


8.3 
7.5 
7.6 
7.7 
7.3 
7.9 
8.5 
8.1 
8.9 
8.9 
8.7 
8.6 
8.5 
8.6 
8.5 
8.6 

7.9 
8.7 


I  Calendar  year,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
*  Census  year  ending  May  31. 

>  Figures  for  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  census  years  1890  and  1900  not  comparable  with  those  for  later 
years.    Sec  p.  41. 

Table  II. — Deaths  and  death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  the  8  States  udthin  tht 
death-registration  area  in  1890  *  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnanaj  and  confinement, 
1890  and  1900  to  1913. 


Year.* 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. 


Number. 


Rate  per  100,000  population. 


]890» 
1900  > 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Total. 


1,655 
1,806 
1,905 
1,903 
1,842 
1,998 
2,305 
2,434 
2,434 
2,695 
2,450 
2,537 
2,608 
2,722 
2,574 
2,707 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


4608 

«791 

798 

747 

762 

801 

996 

1,033 

980 

1,086 

1,050 

1,034 

1,145 

1,179 

1,049 

1,140 


All 
Other. 


957 
1,015 
1,107 
1,156 
1,080 
1,197 
1,309 
1,401 
1,445 
1,509 
1,400 
1,503 
1,463 
1,543 
1,525 
1.567 


Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

14.1 

<6.0 

12.6 

<5.5 

13.3 

5.6 

13.0 

5.1 

12.4 

5.1 

13.1 

5.3 

14.9 

6.4 

15.4 

6.5 

15.0 

6.1 

15.6 

6.5 

14.4 

6.2 

14.5 

5.9 

14.6 

6.4 

14.9 

6.4 

13.9 

5.6 

14.3 

6.0 

All 
other. 


8.2 
7.1 
7.7 
7.9 
7.2 
7.9 
S.4 
8.9 
8.9 
9.1 
8.2 
8.6 
8.2 
8.4 
8.2 
8.3 


>  Excluding  Delaware. 

*  Calendar  year,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

•  Census  year  ending  May  31.  ,,      .^,  ^,       ,    .. 

<  Figures  for  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  census  years  1S90  and  1900  not  comparable  with  those  for  later 
years.    Seep.  41. 
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MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 


Table  III. — Deaths  and  death  rtKtes  per  100,000  population  in  the  Jl  Stairs  within  ths 
death-registration  area  in  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregna^xcy  and  confinement^ 
1900  to  1913. 


Year.* 


1900' 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19a5. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  ccmflnement. 


Number. 

Rate  per  100,000  population. 

Puer- 

Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

.Ml 
other. 

2,568 

» 1,150 

1,418 

12.9 

S5.8 

7-1 

2,682 

1,155 

1.527 

13.4 

5.8 

7.§ 

2,704 

1,124 

1,580 

13.3 

5.5 

7.8 

2,626 

1,092 

1,534 

12.7 

5.8 

7.4 

2,778 

1,153 

1,625 

18.2 

5.5 

7.7 

3,216 

1,403 

1,818 

15.1 

6.6 

8.S 

3,219 

1,401 

i,a8 

14.8 

6.4 

8.4 

3,229 

1,802 

1  927 

14.5 

5.0 

8.7 

3.448 

1,476 

1,972 

15.2 

6.5 

8.7 

3,343 

1,431 

1,912 

14.4 

6.2 

S.t 

3,422 

1,453 

1,960 

14.5 

6.1 

8-8 

3,641 

1,624 

2,017 

15.1 

6.7 

8.4 

8,806 

1,748 

2,068 

15.6 

7.1 

8.4 

3.527 

1,488 

2,089 

14.1 

6.0 

R.l 

3,789 

1,661 

2,128 

14.0 

6.5 

8.4 

&  Calendar  year,  unless  otherwise  specIAed. 
>  Census  jrear  ending  May  31. 

3  Figures  for  pueri)€ral  septicemia  for  the  census  year  1900  not  comparable  with  those  for  later  years. 
See  p.  41. 

Table  IV. — Death  rates  per  100,000  female  population  in  the  11  States  within  tks 
death-registration  area  tn  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  atid  confinement, 
1900  to  1910, 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1903 


Death  rate  per  100,000  female 
population  from  diseaiea 
caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement. 


Total. 


26.9 
26.7 
25.5 
26.6 
30.3 
29.8 


Puerperal 
septi- 
cemia. 


11.6 
U.1 
ia6 
ILO 
13.2 
13.0 


All  other. 


15.8 
15.6 
14.9 
15.5 
17.1 
16.8 


Year. 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Death  rate  per  100,000  femal« 
population  from  dise^seA 
caused  by  pr^nancy  and 
confinement . 


Total. 


29.2 
30.6 
29.1 
29.2 
30.4 


Puerperal 
septi- 
cemia. 


1L8 
13.1 
1X4 
12.4 
13.6 


All  other. 


17.  S 
17.5 

ie.s 

16.8 
18.9 
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Table  V. — Nrnnber  of  deaths  afwomenfrem  IS  to  44  years  of  age  in  tJte  death-registration 
area  from  eadi  cause  emd  doss  of  causes  induded  in  the  abridged  International  List  of 
Causes  of  Death  {revision  of  1909) ^^  191 S. 

{Computed  from  fisores  in  IfortalUj  Statistioa.  1913,  pp.  338  to  349,  in  which  causes  of  death  are  given  ac 

cording  to  the  detailed  Intematlooal  List  of  Causes  of  Death.] 


Abridged 
Inter- 
national 
List  No. 


13,14,15 
31,32 

19 
29 
16 
22 
36 
1 

30 

26 

38 

23 

18 

24 

27 

28 

9 

17 

8 

12 

6 

6 

3 

21 

20 

33 

11 

4 

7 

2 

10 

37 

38 


Cause  of  death. 


Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  tuberculous  meningitis,  other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Puerperal  septicemia  (puerperal  fever,  peritonitis)  and  other  puerperal  accidents 

of  pregnancy  and  labor 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Acute  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors 

Pneumonia 

Violent  deaths  (suicide  excepted) 

Typhoid  fever 

Noncancerous  tumors  and  other  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs 

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis 


Other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  s}  stem  (tuberculosis  excepted). 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  (cancer  excepted) 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruction 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

InOuema 

Simple  meningitis 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Scarlet  fever 

Measles 

Kalaria 


Chronic  bronchitis 

Acute  bronchit  is 

C<m£enltal  debility  and  malformations. 

Chonra  nostras 

Smallpox 

Whooping  cough 

Typhus  fever 

Asiatic  choiwa 

Other  diseases 

Unknown  or  IH-deOned  diseases 


Number 

of 
deaths. 


26,2f.5 

9,876 

6,386 

5,741 

5,065 

4,167 

3,262 

2,706 

2,669 

1,620 

1,362 

l,4.'i8 

1,398 

940 

854 

598 

4X9 

484 

3.10 

312 

307 

34H 

250 

00 
24 
18 
IH 
9 
2 


11, l>^ 

4r,« 


1  Except  No.  25,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  and  No.  34,  senility. 
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Table  VII. — Death  raUs  per  100,000  population  in  the  deaUi-rcgistration  area  from 

certain  important  causes  of  death,  1890  and  1900  to  191 S, 


Peath  rate  per  100,000  population  from— 

Year.i 

Ty- 
phoid 
lever. 

Diph- 
theria 
and 
croup. 

Meas- 

Whoop- 
ing • 
cough. 

Scar- 
let 
lever. 

Tuber- 
culosis 

(all 
forms). 

Pneu- 
monia 

(all 
form-s). 

Diar- 
rhea 
and 
enter- 
itis 
(under 
2  yrs.). 

1890« 

1900« 

1900 

46.3 
33.8 
35.9 
32.3 
34.3 
34.1 
31.7 
27.8 
31.3 
29.5 
24.3 
21.1 
23.5 
21.0 
16.5 
17.9 

97.8 
45.2 
43.3 
34.0 
30.8 
31.7 
28.3 
23.6 
25.7 
23.6 
21.5 
20.4 
21.4 
18.9 
18.2 
18.8 

13.5 

13.2 

12.5 

7.3 

9.5 

9.8 

11.0 

7.5 

12.1 

10.0 

9.9 

9.6 

12.3 

10.0 

7.0 

12.8 

15.8 
12.7 
12.1 

9.7 
12.0 
15.8 

6.5 
10.6 
15.1 
11.3 
10.6 

9.6 
11.4 
11.3 

9.3 
10.0 

13.6 

11.6 

10.2 

13.1 

12.6 

12.2 

10.8 

6.7 

7.7 

10.0 

11.9 

11.4 

11.6 

8.8 

6.7 

8.7 

252.0 
190.9 
201.9 
196.9 
184.5 
188.5 
200.7 
192.3 
180.2 
178.5 
167.6 
160.8 
160.3 
158.9 
149.5 
147.6 

186.9 
192.0 
180.5 
161.4 
155.7 
155.1 
171.4 
148.8 
145.5 
156.5 
130.9 
137.6 
147.7 
133.7 
132.3 
132.4 

139.1 
97.5 

108.8 
90.9 
84.0 
81.6 
90.9 
97.0 

101.4 
96.6 
95.2 
87.8 

100.8 
77.4 
70.3 
75.2 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Diseases  caused  by 

pre^ancy  and 

ccMiflnement. 


Tottil. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


AU 
other. 


15.3 
13.1 
13.3 
13.7 
13.0 
14.0 
15.3 
14.9 
15.1 
15.6 
15.7 
15.3 
15.7 
16.0 
15.0 
15.8 


'7.0 

S.8 

•5.6 

7.5 

5.7 

7.6 

6.0 

7.7 

5.7 

7.3 

6.1 

7.9 

6.9 

8.5 

6.8 

8.1 

6.2 

8.9 

6.8 

8.9 

7.0 

8.7 

G.7 

8.6 

7.2 

8.5 

7.4 

8.6 

6.5 

8.5 

7.2 

8.6 

>  Calendar  year,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

>  Census  year  endin;;  May  31. 

>  Figures  for  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  census  years  1890  and  1900  not  comparable  with  those  for  later 
years.    See  p.  41. 

Table  Ylll.— Deaths  and  death  rates  per  100,000  pojmlation  in  cities  of  at  least  8,000  ' 
population  and  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts  in  the  death-reg^istration  States  from 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1913. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1M2 
1913 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. 


Number. 


Kate  {>er  100,000  population. 


Total. 


00 


u 


1,595 
1,607 
1,575 
1,659 
1,968 
2,060 
3,060 
3,245 
3,384 
3,734 
4,271 
4,543 
4,463 
5,031 


oe 


1,087 
1,097 
1,051 
1,119 
1,248 
1,150 
2,063 
2,145 
2,654 
2,936 
3,123 
3,926 
3,661 
4,013 


Puerperal 
septicemia. 


All  other. 


II 
-t 


713 
661 
710 

n5 

802 
937 
1,306 
1,427 
1,532 
1,678 
2,029 
2,202 
1,997 
2,353 


442 

463 

382 

438 

511 

464 

761 

821 

1,085 

1,212 

1,305 

1,678 

1,417 

1,717 


882 

946 

865 

944 

1,076 

1,132 

1,752 

1,818 

1,852 

2,056 

2,242 

2,341 

2,466 

2,678 


645 

634 

669 

681 

737 

686 

1,302 

1,324 

1,560 

1,724 

1,818 

2,248 

2,134 

2,206 


Total. 


00 


Ci 


14.9 
14.4 
13.7 
14.1 
16.4 
16.8 
16.8 
17.3 
16.6 
16.2 
17.0 
16.5 
15.9 
17.2 


u 


11.7 
12.0 
11.5 
12.1 
13.4 
12.3 
13.2 
13.5 
14.5 
13.8 
13.8 
14.6 
13.1 
13.8 


sTpUcSSfJ.'   '^"  other. 


6.7 
5.9 
6.2 
6.1 
7.4 
7.6 
7.2 
7.6 
7.5 
7.3 
8.1 
8.0 
7.1 
8.0 


4.8 
5.1 
4.2 
4.7 
5.5 
5.0 
4.9 
5.2 
5.9 
6.7 
5.8 
6.2 
5.2 
5.9 


8.3 

6.9 

8.5 

7.0 

7.5 

7.3 

8.0 

7.4 

8.9 

7.9 

9.1 

7.3 

9.6 

8.3 

9.7 

8.3 

9.1 

8.6 

8.9 

8.1 

8.9 

8.0 

8.5 

8.4 

8.8 

7.9 

9.2 

7.9 

>  For  the  years  1900  to  1909,  inclusive,  basis  of  division  was  8,ooo  according  to  the  census  of  1900;  for  tht 
years  1910  to  1913,  inclusive,  basis  of  division  was  10,000  according  to  the  census  of  1910. 
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Table  IX.^Death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  cUles  that  had  at  Jea$t  300,000  pojya* 
lation  in  1900^  and  were  within  the  aeath-reffistration  States  of  1900,  from  diseases  canned 
by  pregnancy  atid  confinement,  1900  to  1913. 


Year. 

Boston. 

Buffalo. 

Detroit. 

Jersey 
City. 

New  York. 

Newark. 

Washing- 
ton. 

1900 

18.5 
13.4 
14.7 
17.4 
15.8 
14.1 
15.0 
15.9 
12.1 
2a7 
14.0 
19.4 
17.9 
2a6 

9.1 
15.3 
12.5 
18.1 
16.0 
12.9 
2a4 
19.8 
16.1 
13.4 
12.6 
10.2 
13.0 
13.9 

24.7 
19.5 
15.7 
15.0 
16.3 
16.7 
15.7 
17.1 
18.5 
14.6 
2a6 
2L6 
17.7 
26.5 

15.9 
16.0 
16.4 
110 
17.3 
17.6 
IS.  4 
11.6 
24.2 
15.6 
17.1 
21.8 
18.1 
18.1 

19.3 
17.7 
16.4 
15.7 
19.0 
20.3 
IS.  3 

lao 

17.1 
16.3 
16.7 
15.8 
14.8 
14.1 

12.6 
14.8 
16.8 
9.7 
14.6 
16.3 
18.1 
16.9 
20.0 
19.7 

ia.0 

19.8 
20.6 
23.2 

15,4 

1901 

1902 

2S.6 
15.1 

1903 

Kd 

1904 

17.6 

1905 

17.7 

1906 

17.0 

1907 

16.(1 

1908 : 

17.7 

1909 

17.1 

1910 

21.1 

1911 

H.9 

1912 

14.  a 

1913 

15.1 

Table  X. — Death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  the  11  States  u^tMn  the  death-regis- 
tration area  in  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1913. 


Year. 


1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  canflnemeftt. 


('(Hinecticut. 


Annual  aver- 
a|?o,  1900  to 


Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

13.0 

5.7 

11.0 

4.4 

13.4 

5.0 

13.2 

4.4 

13.2 

4.8 

16.0 

5.7 

13.6 

5.4 

13.4 

6.4 

11.7 

4.3 

13.1 

4.1 

13.2 

5.S 

11.3 

5.0 

15.2 

5.3 

12.1 

4.7 

i9ii. 


13.1 


7.3 
7.5 
«4 
8.7 
8.4 
9.3 
8.2 
7.0 
7.4 
9.0 
7.4 
6.3 
9.9 
7.4 


5.1 


8.0 


District  of  Columbia. 

] 

[ndiana 

• 

— 

Maine. 

Puer- 

Puer- 

Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septl- 

AU 
other. 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

All 
other. 

Total. 

peral 

septi- 

cra[iia. 
5.4 

cemia. 

9.4 

cemia. 

15.4 

10.0 

10.4 

4.8 

5.6 

3.0 

23.6 

lafi 

13.0 

10.2 

5.0 

5.2 

ILO 

4.1 

15.2 

5.9 

9.3 

9.0 

3.8 

5.2 

15.2 

6.1 

18.0 

9.2 

8.8 

10.5 

5.4 

5.1 

13.1 

3.9 

17.6 

8.0 

9.7 

12.3 

5.8 

6.4 

117 

5.3 

17.7 

6.2 

n.5 

12.3 

6.5 

6.7 

11.7 

5.1 

17.0 

7.7 

9.3 

11.2 

4.8 

6.3 

10.1 

2.3 

16.8 

7.3 

9.5 

13.3 

7.1 

6.3 

10.8 

4.3 

17.7 

4.7 

13.1 

13.2 

6.1 

7.0 

11.2 

4.1 

17.1 

7.6 

9.5 

14.5 

7.2 

7.3 

lao 

4.6 

21.1 

12.0 

9.0 

16.6 

8.8 

7.8 

14.8 

6.2 

16.9 

7.4 

9.5 

17.7 

10.9 

6.8 

13.4 

3.9 

14.0 

4.4 

9.6 

16.5 

8.7 

7.8 

mi 

18 

18.1 

6.9 

11.2 

15.1 

8.0 

7.2 

11.3 

3.7 

17.6 

7.4 

10.2 

13.1 

6.7 

6.4 

n.6 

4.2 

AH 

other. 


6.3 
«.§ 
9.1 
9.2 
7.4 
6.i 
7.7 
«.« 
7.1 
6.« 
8.6 
9LS 
7.3 
7.7 


I.' 
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^ABLE  X. — Deaih  rates  per  100^000  population  in  the  11  States  within  (he  death-regig- 
'iration  area  in  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement^  1900  to 
191o — Continued. 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1302. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1308. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  diseases  caosed  by  pregnancy  and  conflnement-- 

Continued. 


.Vunualartf- 
af^e,  1900  to 
1913 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

New 

Puer- 

Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

All 
other. 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

An 

other. 

Total. 

• 

cemia. 
3.7 

7.4 

cemia. 

11.1 

18.5 

a8 

9.7 

8.0 

9.4 

3.2 

6.2 

19.0 

9.1 

9.9 

7.0 

9.5 

3.1 

6.4 

lai 

7.7 

ia4 

6.7 

11.7 

4.0 

7.7 

16.7 

7.4 

9.3 

10.5 

13.3 

4.5 

&8 

19.8 

8.6 

11.2 

9.1 

11.9 

4.0 

7.9 

14.8 

6.2 

8.6 

12.6 

12.5 

3.9 

8.5 

16.3 

6.4 

9.9 

14.9 

12.8 

4.3 

a4 

16.7 

6.4 

9.3 

10.6 

11.0 

4.0 

6.9 

16.9 

6.9 

10.0 

lai 

14.6 

5.1 

9.4 

15.0 

6.9 

a2 

13.1 

12.2 

4.9 

7.3 

16.8 

7.0 

9.9 

12.1 

14.8 

6.1 

8.7 

17.5 

8.5 

9.0 

13.6 

13.1 

5.3 

7.8 

14.7 

6.2 

&5 

15.2 

14.4 

5.3 

9.1 

19.7 

9.3 

10.4 

13.5 

12.4 

4.4 

7.9 

17.1 

7.5 

9.6 

11.2 

New  Jersey. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


2.4 
3.1 
2.6 
3.8 
3.3 
3.3 
5.0 
3.1 
Z3 
4.4 
4.2 
4.2 
5.1 
4.1 


All 
other. 

Total. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

5.6 

12.8 

4.9 

3.9 

9.9 

3.8 

4.1 

11.0 

4.8 

6.7 

11.5 

4.6 

5.7 

12.7 

6.3 

9.3 

13.3 

6.2 

9.9 

14.6 

6.2 

7.5 

13.1 

5.2 

7.7 

14.5 

7.1 

8.6 

12.7 

5.7 

7.9 

15.5 

7.5 

9.5 

16.1 

7.7 

10.1 

15.2 

6.1 

9.4 

16.2 

7.8 

An 

other. 


7.9 
6.1 
6.2 

6.9 
6.4 
7.0 
8.3 
7.8 
7.5 
7.0 
8.1 
8.4 
9.2 
8.4 


Total. 

New  York 

» 

Rhode  Island. 

Vermont. 

Year. 

• 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

An 

other. 

Total. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

AU 
other. 

Total. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

AU 
other. 

1900 

14.1 
15.1 
13.7 
14.0 
16.0 
16.9 
15.9 
17.1 
15.7 
14.9 
15.1 
15.0 
13.5 
14.0 

6.5 
6.2 
6.0 
6.0 
7.3 
7.8 
7.0 
7.7 
7.2 
6.3 
6.7 
6.6 
6.0 
6.2 

7.6 
8w9 
7.7 
8.0 
8.7 
9.1 
9.0 
9.4 
8.5 

a7 

8.4 

8.4 
7.6 
7.8 

20.8 
18.9 
15.8 
13.5 
20.6 
20.8 
17.8 
19.5 
16.7 
15.4 
15.0 
IS.  9 
14.1 
12.0 

8.4 
6.8 
7.1 
5.9 

ia6 
a9 

6.9 
8.1 
6.0 
7.3 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
4.0 

12.4 
12.1 

8.7 
7.6 

lao 

11.8 

lao 

11.4 

ia8 

8.1 

10.1 

10.8 

9.0 

8.6 

13.4 
9.6 
11.3 
14.7 
16.9 
18w9 
15.9 
27.0 
IS.  9 
18.9 
17.1 
13.7 
13.7 
15.3 

4.9 
2.9 

3.8 
3.5 
5.4 
4.3 
4.0 
7.1 
6.2 
9.0 
6.2 
4.5 
2.2 
4.7 

8.4 

1901 

6.7 

iao2 

7.5 

1903 

11.2 

1«M 

11.5 

1906 

14.6 

1906 

12.0 

1907 

19.9 

190H 

12.7 

1909 

9.9 

19iO 

10.9 

1911 

9.2 

1912 

11.4 

1913 

10.6 

Annual  aver- 
age, 1900  to 
1913 

15,1 

6.7 

8.4 

16.8 

6.7 

10.1 

ir».i 

4.9 

11.2 
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Table  XI. — Deaths  and  death  rates  per  100^000  population  in  the  death-registration 
from  diseases  caused  by  pregnanqf  and  confinement,  by  color  of  decedent,  1910  to  191S, 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Number. 

Rate  per  100,000  population. 

Total. 

Puerperal 
septicemia. 

All  other. 

Total. 

Puerperal 
septic«niJA. 

AU  other. 

Whte. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Cd- 
OffwL 

7,902 
8,783 
8,365 
9,167 

553 
673 
670 
843 

3,609 
4,038 
3,580 
4,170 

283 
338 
325 
372 

4,293 
4,745 
4,785 
4,997 

270 

335 
345 
471 

15.3 
15.5 
14.5 
15,2 

35.6 
26.8 
26.0 
26.1 

7.0 
7.1 
6.2 
6.9 

13.1 
13.5 
12.6 
11.5 

8.3 
8.4 
8.3 
8.3 

1X5 

i3.a 

U.4 

14.  e 

Table  XII. — Average  death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  certain  countries  from 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  atid  confinement,  1900  to  1910. 


Country. 


Sweden! 

Norway 

Italy 

France* 

Prussia" 

England  and  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Ireland « 


Death  rate  per  100,000 
population  from  dis- 
eases caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  confine- 
ment. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


All 
other. 


Hungary 13.3 


6.0 

2.4 

8.1 

4.1 

8.9 

3.3 

10.3 

4.8 

10.4 

4.7 

11.1 

4.7 

12.4 

3.1 

12.9 

4.5 

13.3 

3.6 

3.5 
3.9 
5.7 
5.5 
5.8 
6.5 
9.3 
8.4 
9.8 


Country. 


Tapani 

Australia^ 

Belgium'...... 

Scotland! 

United  States*. 

Switzerland 

Spain' 

Austria 


Death  rate  per  100,000 
population  from  <li»> 
eases  caused  by  preg* 
nancy  and  ooimiie- 
ment. 


Puer^ 

ToUl. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

13.3 

4.5 

14.1 

4.7 

14.8 

5.8 

14.8 

5.5 

14.9 

6.5 

15.2 

6.4 

19.6 

12.3 

(0 

6.6 

An 


8.8 

9.4 
9.0 
9.4 
8.8 
8.8 
7.8 


C) 


!  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1901  to  1910. 

*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1906  to  1010. 

*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1903  to  1010. 
4  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1902  to  1910. 
^  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1907  to  1910. 
<  Rates  based  on  figures  for  death-registration  area  which  increased  from  year  to  year;  in  1900  it  com] 

40.5per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  in  1910,  58.3  per  cent. 
7  Figures  not  available. 

Table  XIII. — Average  death  rates  per  1,000  live  births  in  certain  foreign  countries  from 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1910. 


Country. 


Death  rate  per  1,000  live 
births  from  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


Country. 


Death  rate  per  1,000  llye 
births  from  dtwiM 
caused  by  pregnaney 
and  confinement. 


Sweden! 

Italy 

Norway 

Prussia* 

Hungary 

England  and  Wales 

Japan! 

New  Zealand 


2.3 

0.9 

1.4 

2.7 

1.0 

1.7 

2.9 

1.5 

1.4 

3.2 

1.4 

1.8 

3.6 

1.0 

2.0 

4.1 

1.7 

2.4 

4.1 

1.4 

2.7 

4.6 

1.2 

3.5 

1 

France'... 
Scotland'.. 
Australia*. 
Ireland  ^ . . . 
Switzerland 

Spain' 

Belgium'*.. 
Austria 


Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

5.2 

2.4 

5.2 

1.9 

5.3 

1.8 

5.5 

1.9 

5.6 

3.4 

5.7 

3.6 

5.8 

3.3 

(•) 

1.9 

AU 
other. 


(«) 


2.8 
8.5 

s.e 

8.S 
8.ft 


'  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1901  to  1910. 
>  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1903  to  1910. 
*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1906  to  1910. 


«  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1907  to  1910. 

*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1902  to  1910. 

•  Figures  not  available. 
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Table  XIV. — Deaihs  in  certain  countries  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confine- 
ment and  number  and  per  cent  of  fnich  deaths  from  putrperal  septicemia^  1900  to  1910. 


Country. 


Swedeni 

Norway , 

Italy 

France  * 

Prussia* , 

England  and  Wales . . 

New  Zealand 

Ireland^ 


Deaths  from  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 


Total. 


3,179 

2,032 

32,651 

20,217 

31,680 

41,691 

1,190 

5,109 


Puerperal  septi- 
cemia. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,294 

1,041 
11,901 

9.424 

14,151 

17,433 

300 

1,792 


Per 
cent. 


40.7 
51.2 
36.4 
46.6 
44.7 
41.8 
25.2 
35.1 


Country. 


Hungary 

Japan » 

Australia^ 

Belgium  ....... 

Scotland » 

United  States*. 

Switzerland 

Spain* 


Deathsfrom  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 


Total. 


29,273 

63.906 
2,388 
8,588 
6,839 

63,969 
5,897 

37,504 


Puerperal  septl* 
cemta. 


Num- 
ber. 


7,824 

21,494 

800 

3,392 

2,522 
28,176 

2,485 
23,667 


Per 
cent. 


26.7 
33.6 
33.6 
39.5 
36.9 
44.0 
42.1 
62.8 


1  Figures  for  1901  to  1910. 
s  Figures  for  1906  to  1910. 
s  F^ures  for  1903  to  1910. 
«  Figures  for  1902  to  1910. 
»  Figures  for  1907  to  1910. 

•  Figures  for  death-registration  area  which  increased  from  year  to  year;  in  1900  it  comprised  40.5  t)er  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  in  1910,  58.3  per  cent. 

COMMENT  ON  SOURCES  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  paragraphs  present,  by  countries,  the  sources  of  the 
figures  subsequent  to  1910  in  Table  XV  for  foreign  countries  and  also 
notes  on  certain  of  these  figures  which  call  for  comment  or  explanation. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  the  figures  for  all  coimtries  for  the  years 
1900  to  1910,  inclusive,  are  taken  from  the  Statistique  Internationale 
du  Mouvement  de  la  Population  d^aprfe  les  Registres  de  V  Etat  Civil, 
of  the  Bureau  de  la  statistique  g£n6rale  de  la  France.  The  figures 
for  1900  come  from  the  volume  published  in  1907;  those  for  1901  to 
1910  from  that  published  in  1913. 

These  foreign  sources  were  used  only  for  the  figures  in  columns  1, 
3,  4,  9,  and  13,  from  which  the  figures  in  colunms  2,  6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  14,  15,  and  16  were  computed.  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  statis- 
tics were  not  available.  Similarly,  where  a  table  begins  with  data 
for  a  year  subsequent  to  1900,  it  indicates  that  the  figures  for  the 
earlier  years  were  not  available,  imless  otherwise  noted. 

Australia  (p.  60). — Bureau  of  census  and  statistics.  Population  and  vital  statistics. 
Bulletins  29  and  30.    1911-1912. 

Austria  (p.  60). — Statistisches  Centralcommission.  Osterreichisches  statistischea 
Handbuch  fur  die  Im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  Kdnigreiche  und  Lander.  Nebst 
einem  Anhange  fOr  die  gemeinsamen  Angelegenheiten  der  osterreichischungarischen 
Monarchie.    Hr^g.  von  der  statistischen  Centralcommission.    XXXIJahrgang.    1911. 

The  statistics  for  Austria  give  the  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  only.  The 
figures  for  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  were  not  available. 

The  population  for  1911  could  not  be  secured  from  official  publications,  and  was  there- 
fore estimated.  In  making  this  estimate,  one- tenth  of  the  increase  from  1900  to  1910 
was  added  to  the  figure  for  1910. 
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Belgium m{p,  60).— Miniature  de  riht^rieur  ei  de  rinstniction  publique.  Anntiaii^e 
Btatistique  de  la  Belgique.    1912-13. 

The  population  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31  of  each  year. 

Belgium  classifies  stillbirths  as  ^'mort-n^s  et  autres  en&mts  pr^ntes  sans  vie/* 

EnglaTidand  Wales  (p.  61). — 74th-77  th  annual  reports  of  the  registrar  general  of  birthj, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  1911  to  1914. 

Several  points  should  be  noted  in  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales. 

I.  The  rc^trar  general's  reports,  prior  to  1911,  grouped  deaths  from  diseases  of  preg- 
nancy and  confinement  into  the  two  large  groups  "puerperal  septic  diseases'*  and 
''diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth  (not  septic), '*  and  included  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  in  puerperal  septic  diseases.  For  the  years  1900  to  1910  the  figures  used  are  those 
given  by  the  Statistique  Internationale.  The  deaths  from  phlegmasia  alba  dolens 
have  apparently  been  subtracted  from  puerperal  septic  diseases  and  have  been  added 
to  the  other  group,  thus  making  the  classification  conform  more  nearly  to  the  inter- 
national nomenclature.  Therefore,  while  the  figures  for  ''deaths  from  all  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement"  will  agree  with  the  ofticial  English  figures, 
those  for  the  two  other  groups,  prior  to  1911,  will  not. 

II.  As  the  registrar  general's  report  for  1914  gives  a  table  of  deaths  for  the  years  1900 
to  1914  according  to  the  detailed  list  of  causes  of  death  in  use  prior  to  1911,  this 
table  has  been  used  as  the  source  for  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales  after  1910,  so 
that  the  statistics  after  1910  can  be  compared  with  tho^e  of  earlier  years. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  years  after  1910  is  slightly 
lower  when  the  deaths  are  classified  according  to  the  International  Classification  than 
when  they  are  classified  according  to  the  older  method,  as  given  in  table  for  England 
and  Wales.  The  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  pr^^nancy  and  confi nement  are,  of  coune, 
correspondingly  higher.    This  difference  can  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Number  of  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia. 


Year. 


1911. 

1912. 
19i:i. 
1914. 


According  to  the  lDt«r- 
national  Classification. 


According  to  tbo  cUum- 
fication  in  os»  prior  to 
1911. 


1,267 
1,223 
1,119 
l,37i 


III.  The  International  Classification  was  not  used  in  England  until  1911,  and  deaths 
from  puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria  were  not  distinguislied  as  puerperal  untii 
after  1910.  For  England  and  Wales,  therefore,  the  figures  are  presented  for  1911  to 
1914,  inclusive,  in  two  waj's:  (a)  According  to  use  in  England  prior  to  1911,  exclud- 
ing deaths  from  puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria;  and  (b)  including  deaths  from 
puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria. 

The  number  of  these  deaths  was  as  follows: 

Deaths  from  puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria . 
Year: 

1011 177 

1912 174 

1913 221 

1914 19«5 

IJungary  (p.  61). — Statisztikai  hi\-atal.     Magyar  statisztikai  evkdny^-.    1911. 
The  figures  given  for  Hungary  include  those  for  Fiume  and  Croatia-SIavonia. 
Ireland  (p.  62). — 51st  detailed  annual  report  of  the  registrar  general  of  marriagea, 
births,  and  deaths  in  Ireland  in  1914. 
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L  The  regbtrar  general ^s  reports  for  Ireland,  up  through  1914,  classify  deaths  from 
diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  into  two  large  groups — ^puerperal  septic  dis- 
eases and  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth  (not  septic),  and  include  phlegmasia 
alba  dolens  in  puerperal  septic  diseases.  This  was  the  method  used  in  England  and 
Wales  prior  to  1911.    See  note  on  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  figures  for  Ireland,  given  by  the  Statistique  Internationale,  apparently  no 
correction  has  been  made  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales,  but  in  the  table  here 
given  the  figures  have  been  corrected  to  make  them  comparable  with  those  for  Eng- 
land and  Whales  and  for  other  countries.  To  make  this  correction  the  deaths  from 
phlegmasia  alba  dolens  were  subtracted  from  deaths  from  puerperal  septic  diseases 
and  added  to  the  other  group.  Thus  while  the  %iue8  for  '^ deaths  from  aU  diseases 
of  pregnancy  and  confinement "  will  agree  with  the  official  Irish  figures  and  with  those 
given  in  the  Statistique  Internationale,  those  for  the  other  two  groups  will  not. 

II.  The  figures  for  1900  and  for  1901  are  not  given  because  in  those  years  the  regis- 
trar general's  reports  did  not  include  under  puerperal  septic  diseases  either  pyemia 
or  septicemia. 

Italy  (p.  62;. — Direzione  generale  della  statistica.  Statlstica  delle  cause  di  morte. 
1911-1913. 

Movimento  de  la  popolazione.     1913. 

Only  columns  1,  3,  and  4  for  1900  to  1910  were  taken  from  the  Statistique  Interna- 
tionale. The  above  original  Italian  sources  were  used,  as  in  the  Statistique  Interna- 
tionale the  deaths  from  ''other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement "  and  the  deaths 
from ''noncancerous  tumors  and  other  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs"  were 
added  together,  for  several  years.  (The  figures  here  given  were  probably  not  available 
when  the  Statistique  Internationale  was  published.) 

Japan  (p.  63). — Bureau  de  la  statistique  g^^rale.  Mouvement  de  la  population  do 
Tempire  du  Japon  for  1911  and  1912. 

The  population  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31  of  each  year. 

New  Zealand  (p.  63). — Registrar  general's  office.  Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand.     1911-1914. 

Norway  (p.  63). — Statistiske  central  bureau.  Statistisk  aarbok  for  kongeriget  norge. 
1914. 

The  population  for  1911  and  1912  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31. 

Scotland  (p.  64). — 57th-60th  annual  reports  of  the  registrar  general  for  Scotland. 
1911-1914. 

The  r^strar  general's  repoits  for  Scotland  prior  to  1911,  like  those  of  England  and 
Wales  and  Ireland,  included  phl^masia  alba  dolens  under  puerperal  septic  diseases. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  figures  given  by  the  Statistique  Internationale  have 
apparently  not  been  corrected.  However,  in  the  table  here  given  the  figures  have 
been  corrected  by  the  method  described  above  in  the  comment  on  the  statistics  for 
Ireland. 

Sweden  (p.  65). — Statistiska  central byrin.     Statistisk  &rsbbk  f6r  Sverige.    1915. 

The  population  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31  of  each  year. 

Smtzerland  (p.  65). — Statistisches  Bureau.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz. 
1914. 
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MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 


Table  XVl.— Average  death  rates  per  100,000  population  and  per  1,000  lire  hirAsfrwn 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  in  certain  foreign  countries  for  specified 
periods  of  years. 


Death  rate  from  diseaaee  caused  by  pregnancy  and  conflnemeiit. 

Country  and  specified  period 
of  years. 

Total. 

Puerperal  septicemia. 

All  Other. 

Per  100,000 
population. 

Perl,000 
live  births. 

Per  100,000 
population. 

Per  1.000 
Uve  births. 

PerlOO,000 
population. 

FerlJOt 

Uve  births. 

Australia: 

Whole,  neriod 

14.0 
14.3 
13.7 

5.2 
5.3 
5.0 

4.8 
4.6 
4.9 

6.5 
7.2 
6.2 
6.2 

5.8 
5.8 
5.9 

4.3 
5.5 
4.2 
3.4 

4.8 
4.8 

3.6 
3.2 
Z.Z 
4.2 

4.4 

4.9 
4.1 
4.0 

3.1 
3.2 
3.4 
2.8 

4.5 
4.2 
4.5 
4.9 

3.0 
2.9 
3.2 
2.8 

4.1 

4.8 
3.8 
3.7 

4.7 
&0 
4.4 

5.0 
6.0 
4.9 
4.0 

12.3 
1^6 
12.1 

2.4 
2.7 
2.4 
2.2 

6.4 
6.7 
6.5 
5.9 

1.8 
1.7 
1.8 

L9 
2.0 

1.8 
1.9 

2.3 
2.2 
2.5 

1.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.4 

2.4 
2.4 

1.0 
.8 
.0 

1.2 

1.9 
2.1 

1.8 
1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

1.4 
1.8 
1.4 
1.5 

1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 

1.5 
1.7 
L4 

1.4 

1.4 
L5 

1.4 

1.8 
2.1 
1.8 
LS 

3.6 
3.6 
3.6 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 

9.2 
9.6 

8.8 

i 

3.4 

1907-1909 

1910-1912 

X6 
3.2 

Austria: 

WIiaIa  rtAnod 

1900-1903 

1                -    -  - 
1 

1(MV1->1Q07 

^ 

1 

IflOft-lQll 

1 

Belfdom: 

whole  Deriod 

14.7 
15.3 
14.1 

10.6 

12.5 

10.3 

9.1 

10.3 
10.3 

13.2 
13.7 
18.0 
12.9 

12.6 
13.5 
12.2 
11.9 

8.7 
8.8 
9.2 
7.9 

13.0 
13.5 
13.5 
12.0 

11.7 
12.7 
12.3 

ia5 

8.1 
9.1 
7.4 
7.6 

10.4 

11.  G 

9.9 

14.9 
14.8 
14.9 
14.9 

19.6 
20.1 
19.2 

6.0 

5.8 

•          6.0 

6.3 

14.9 
16.3 
15.0 
13.1 

5.9 
5.8 
6.0 

4.0 
4.4 
3.9 
8.7 

5.2 
5.2 

3.6 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 

5.4 
6.8 
5.2 
5.2 

2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
2.4 

4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
3.6 

4.4 

4.8 
4.5 
4.0 

2.9 
3.1 
2.7 
2.9 

3.2 
3.2 
3.1 

5.4 
5.1 
5.4 

5.8 

6,7 
6.7 
6.7 

2.4 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 

5.6 
5.8 
5.7 
5.3 

1 
8.8 
9.5 
8.3 

6.3 
7.0 
6.2 
5.6 

5.5 
5.5 

9.6 
10i4 

9.7 

8.7 

8.2 
8.6 
8.1 
7.9 

&5 

&e 

5.9 
5.1 

8.5 
9.3 
9.1 
7.1 

8.8 
0.8 
9.1 

7.6 

3.9 
4.3 
3.6 

4.0 

5.8 
6.0 
5.5 

9.8 

8.7 

lao 

10.9 

7.3 
7.5 
7.1 

3.6 
3.2 
3.6 
4.1 

8.5 
9.6 
&5 
7.3 

XS 

19(»-1907 

3.6 

1908-1912 

S.S 

England  and  Wales: 

Whole  neriod 

2.4 

1900-1904 

2.S 

1905-1909 

2.3 

1910-1914a » 

2.3 

France: 

Whole  Dcriod 

2.§ 

1906-1910 

2.6 

Hungary: 

w  liole  neriod 

2.C 

1900-1903 

2.7 

1904-1907 

X6 

19(»-1911 

2.4 

Ireland: 

Whole  neiiod 

3.« 

1902-1906 

X7 

1907-1910 

3.5 

1011-1914 

X5 

Italy: 

\VTiole  neriod 

1-7 

1900-11)04 

1.7 

1905-1909 

l.» 

1910-1013 

Ltt 

7apan: 

Whole  neriod 

2.6 

1901-1904 

2.9 

1905-1908 

2.* 

1900-1912 

Xt 

New  Zealand: 

Whole  neriod 

3.3 

1900-1904 , 

1905-1909 

3.7 
3.3 

1910-1914 

3.0 

Norway : 

Wnol«  iieriod 

1.4 

1900-1903 

1.4 

1904-1907 

L3 

190%-1910 

LS 

Prussia: 

Wliole  noriod 

L« 

1903-1906 

l.« 

1907-1010 

L7 

Scotland: 

Whole  ncrio<l 

X« 

1901-1905 

3.0 

1906-1910 

3.0 

1911-1914 

*   4.2 

Spain: 

Whole  neriod 

2.1 

1901-1905 

2.1 

1906-1910 

2.1 

Sweden: 

Whole  neriod 

L4 

1901-1904 

1.2 

1905-1008 

L4 

1909-1911 

L7 

Switeerland: 

Whole  neriod 

3.2 

1900-1904 

3.4 

1905-1908 

X3 

1909-1012 

2.0 

1  See  explanatory  note  on  p.  58. 
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LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL, 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  November  4f  1916. 

Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  infant  mortality  in  the  city  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  one  year,  being  the  third  item  in  the  field 
inquiry  begun  by  the  study  of  infant  mortaUty  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Manchester  was  selected  because  of  its  high  infant  mortaUty  rate, 
according  to  the  United  States  census  figures  (1910),  because  it  is 
within  the  birth-registration  area,  and  because  certain  of  its  indus- 
trial characteristics  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  Johnstown. 

The  field  work  was  directed  and  the  preparation  of  the  statistical 
material  was  supervised  by  Miss  Enmia  Duke,  now  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  statistical  division.  The  text  was  prepared  principally  by 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Sheets  Duncan,  who,  however,  resigned  from  the  bureau 
before  the  completion  of  the  report.  The  final  revision  was  made  by 
Miss  Duke  and  Mr.  Howard  C.  Jenness.  A  supplementary  field  study 
of  father's  earnings  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Marie  Kasten. 

An  imusually  large  number  of  field  agents  and  statistical  clerks 
shared  in  the  work  of  this  report  because  it  was  made  during  a  tran- 
sition period — while  the  civil-service  examinations  for  the  enlarged 
staff  were  pending — and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  considerable 
number  of  temporary  assistants.  I  regret  that  it  is  therefore  im- 
practicable to  mention  all  those  in  the  office  and  in  the  field  who 
have  assisted  in  this  study. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief, 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H- 


INTRODUCTION. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  the  second  city  selected  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  a  field  inquiry  into  infant  mortality  in  its  series  of  com- 
munity studies  upon  this  subject.  The  first  study  was  made  in 
Johnstown,  Pa«,  a  steel-mill  city  containing  a  large  foreign  population. 
A  second  report  upon  infant  mortality,  however,  has  been  published 
by  the  bureau,  namely,  that  for  Montdair,  N.  J.,  a  suburban  resi- 
dence community,  where  the  investigation  itself  was  conducted  by 
the  city  authorities  and  the  results  presented  by  them  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  for  analysis. 

Manchester  was  chosen  for  several  reasons:  It  had  an  imusually 
high  infant  mortality  rate,  it  was  within  the  registration  area  for  births 
and  deaths  so  that  records  for  those  were  available,  and  it  presented 
conditions  which  usually  are  associated  with  high  infant  mortality — 
namely,  a  large  foreign  population  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
industrially  employed  women. 

Because  of  incomplete  registration  of  births  and  deaths  infant  mor- 
tality rates  are  not  available  for  all  cities  in  the  United  States,  but 
only  for  those  cities  in  which  such  registration  is  considered  to  be  90 
per  cent  complete.  Of  such  cities,  according  to  the  table,  only  two, 
Holyoke  and  Lowell,  have  higher  infant  mortality  rates  than  Man- 
chester, and  the  high  rate  in  Holyoke  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the 
presence  there  of  a  large  infant  asylum  which  receives  infants  bom  in 
other  cities. 

For  the  registration  States,^  which  in  1910  comprised  58.3  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  33.6  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  1910  was  124,  as  computed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  other  words,  for  every  eight  births  there 
was  one  infant  death. 

Behind  a  general  rate,  however,  are  variations  not  only  among 
different  communities  but,  more  markedly,  among  different  groups 
within  the  same  comimunity ;  and  to  trace,  if  possible,  these  variations 
between  and  within  communities  and  to  learn  in  detail  the  conditions 
under  which  babies  live  and  die  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  of  studies 
to  which  the  present  report  is  a  contribution. 

>  The  reglstntfam  States  are  those  in  which  the  registration  of  deaths  is  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  tha 
Caosos  to  be  at  least  90  per  cent  complete. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY. 


The  term  infant  mortality  rate  as  ordinarily  used  means  the  number 
of  deaths  of  infants  (i.  e.,  babies  imder  1  year  of  age)  per  1,000  Uve 
births  in  the  same  area  during  the  same  year.  In  Manchester  in  1910, 
according  to  statistics  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
this  rate  was  193.  How  it  compares  with  rates  in  other  cities  of 
at  least  50,000  population  in  1910  is  shown  in  the  following  table:' 

Infant  mortality  rates  for  registration  cities  having  a  population  of  at  least  50,000 

in  1910, 


City. 


Connecticut: 

liridgeport 

Ilart  ford 

New  Haven. . . 

Waterbury 

Manctwster.  N.  H. 
Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Fall  River 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New  Bedford. 

Somerville 

Springfield.... 

worcwter 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids. 

Saginaw 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


123 
119 
108 
149 
193 

120 
90 
119 
186 
213 
1«7 
231 
97 
177 
101 
124 
137 

179 
122 
145 


City. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough . . 

Manhattan  Borough 

Queens  Borough 

Richmond  BOToogh. 
Pennsylvania: 

Alientown 

Altoona 

Erie 

Harrisburg. 

Johnstown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes- Barre 

Portland.  Me. 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtuoket 

Providence 

Washington,  D.  C 


Infut 

mortality 

rate.! 


12S 
96 
117 
135 
123 
138 

144 
119 
115 
139 
165 
138 
150 
143 
148 
146 
444 


^? 


152 


1  B<ued  on  provisional  figure  for  births. 

*  Returns  of  births  not  received  from  State  board  of  health  in  time  for  inchuicn. 

METHOD  AND  PLAN  OF  STUDY. 

The  infant  mortality  rates  for  Manchester  and  other  cities  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table  are  computed  from  the  births  and  deaths  regis- 
tered during  a  given  calendar  year.  Obviously  the  deaths  in  part 
were  of  babies  bom  during  the  previous  year  and  the  rate  can  not  be 
used  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  deaths  of  those  bom  during  a  given 
year.  To  avoid  this  inaccuracy  and  to  obtain  a  precise  rate  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow  through  their  first  year  of  life  all  babies  bom 
during  the  year  and  to  note  the  deaths  occurring  among  them  within 
that  period.  Such  a  method  requires  not  only  perfect  birth  registra- 
tion but  the  means  of  locating  the  baby  (or  its  family)  12  months 
after  birth,  and  therefore  for  most  communities  is  quite  impracticable ; 
but  the  present  study  has  been  limited  to  those  babies  to  whom 
this  method  can  be  applied.    It  is,  therefore,  the  one  employed. 

Scope. — The  work  of  investigation  was  begun  in  Manchester*  in 
the  fall  of  1914,  when  all  the  babies  bom  within  the  selected  period 
might  have  completed  12  months  of  life.  The  study,  as  stated,  was 
confined  to  registered  babies  whose  names  and  addresses  were  obtained 


1  Derived  from  table  on  page  18  of  Bulletin  100,  Mortality  Statistics,  1910,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washiog^ 
Km.  1912. 
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from  the  birth  certificates  on  filg  at  the  city  hall.  So  far  as  possible 
all  their  mothers  were  interviewed  and  information  secured  regard- 
ing the  care  of  the  baby,  the  character  of  the  home,  the  economic 
status  of  the  family,  etc.,  and  the  information  thus  secured  was 
recorded  upon  the  schedules  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  analyzing 
the  factors  contributing  toward  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  in 
Manchester.  All  such  information  was  secured  whether  the  babies 
lived  or  died,  the  purpose  being  to  study  the  conditions  existing  the 
first  year  after  birth,  and  to  note  under  what  circiunstances  babies 
survive  or  fail  to  survive. 

Cooperation. — Before  the  work  of  interviewing  the  mothers  was 
begun  the  nature^and  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  explained  fully 
through  the  newspapers  and  by  the  clergy  in  order  that  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  and  particularly  of  the  mothers  might 
be  secured.  From  the  beginning  every  courtesy  was  extended  to  the 
agents  by  the  local  city  officials  in  giving  access  to  city  records  and 
support  to  the  investigation.  The  mothers  were  found  ready  and  will- 
ing to  give  the  information  desired  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
reason  for  it.  Evidence  of  the  cordial  response  which  they  made  to 
this  inquiry  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  six  cases  only  was  the 
information  refused. 

Infants  indaded  and  excluded. — ^The  investigation  was  limited  to 
the  live  births  ^nd  stUlbirtlft  registered  in  Manchester  between 
November  1,  iffl^,  and  October  31,  1913.  These  numbered  2,152, 
but  for  the  reasons  noted  in  the  following  summary  604  of  the  births 
during  the  selected  year  were  excluded  from  the  study.  Of  these, 
95  were  excluded  because  they  were  not  roistered  and  470  because 
the  babies  could  not  be  found. 


Table  1. 

Births  during  selected  year. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

In- 
cluded 

in 
study. 

I 

Total. 

Excluded  from  study  and  reasons  for  exclusion. 

Un- 

regis- 

tered^ 

Not 
found.* 

Mother 
dead  and 
data  in- 
complete. 

Infor- 
mation 
refused. 

Miscar- 
riage .< 

7 

Illegitl- 
mate.« 

AH  mothers.... 

2,247 

1,643 

604 

95 

470 

15 

6 

11 

Natiyity  tmlmown 

2 

724 

1,521 

""648* 
1,005 

2 
176 

426 

2 
27 

66 

1 

1 

Native  r 

132 
338 

4 
11 

3 
3 

3 
4 

7 

For*iEn-horn ,,...,,  t  ,,  r 

4 

Canadian,  Franoh. 

808 

41 

277 

144 

113 

31 

25 

30 

52 

610 
27 
170 
115 
72 
30 
24 
22 
25 

198 

14 

107 

29 

41 

1 

1 

8 

27 

28 

"ii' 

6 
9 

""2 

160 

13 

81 

18 

32 

1 

1 

5 

27 

7 
1 
2 
1 

3 

Polish...'......*. 

1 
2 

1 

1 

English,  Irish,  Scotch 

Greelcaiid  Syrian 

2 

O^rman 

Jewish 

Rnthenfan  and  T'ttbYianfan . , 

1 

AU  other  and  no  report 

1  Including  9  illegitimate  births. 

*  Including  24  iUe^timate  births. 

*  Study  confined  to  Issues  of  pregnanor  resulthig  from  7  or  more  months'  gestation. 

*  Mother  yisited;  results  discussed  in  illegitimacy  section  on  page  108. 
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In  1,643  instances  complete  schedules  were  secured  and  used  aa 
the  basis  of  this  study.  Of  these,  79  were  for  stUlbom  infants. 
Among  the  1,564  live-bom  infants  occurred  258  infant  deaths,  a 
mortality  rate  of  165.  This  rate  is  not  offered  as  an  accurate  one  for 
the  city  nor  as  one  to  be  used  in  comparison  with  the  rates  for  other 
cities,  but  rather  as  a  rate  accurate  for  the  sample  group  of  babies 
selected  for  detailed  study. 

The  precise  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole  can  not 
be  computed,  because  the  exact  number  of  births  and  of  deaths 
during  the  12  months  is  not  known.  We  know  that  in  addition  to 
the  509  excluded  cases  of  babies  whose  births  were  registered,  other 
babies  were  bom  in  the  selected  period  whose  births  were  not  reg- 
istered. Agents  foxmd  95  such  babies  chiefly  through  the  death 
certificates,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  all  surviving  unr^is- 
tered  births.  Hence  to  compute  a  rate  for  unregistered  births, 
learned  of  principally  through  death  certificates,  is  obviously  un- 
soimd;  in  fact,  such  a  fate  would  be  over  800. 

Practically  all  infant  deaths  in  Manchester  were  recorded,  but  the 
number  of  the  excluded  babies  who  may  have  died  outside  the  city 
is  unknown;  therefore  a  rate  based  upon  those  who  were  bom  in 
Manchester  and  moved  away  in  their  first  year  would  be  too  low. 

By  using  all  available  data  (that  is,  not  only  the  births  included 
in  the  study  but  also  the  509  registered  and  th^95  unregbtered 
births  excluded  from  the  study) ,  incomplete  as  they  are,  for  computing 
a  rate,  we  find  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  188.7.  This  rate  is  un- 
doubtedly too  high,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  canvass  was  made  to 
find  all  babies  whose  births  were  not  registered.  If  all  babies  had 
been  located  and  included  in  the  study  the  true  rate  for  the  city 
would  lie  in  all  probability  somewhere  between  the  two  rates,  165 
and  188.7. 


Table  9. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  taiant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stillbirths  and 
misoarriacBs.i 

Total. 

InSant  deaths. 

Nnmber. 

« 

Number. 

Intuit  . 
mortality 
rate. 

Percent. 

Total 

2,347 

3,114 

399 

188.7 

133 

6k9 

1,643 

eo4 

1,564 
550 

358 
141 

165.0 
356.4 

79 
54 

4.S 

Bxduded  from  detailed  study 

8b9 

Registered 

509 
05 

471 
79 

n 

64 

163.5 

8iai 

38 

16 

7  a 

Unregbtered .      .  . 

lA.  A 

>  Dead  issues  of  less  than  7  months'  gestation  were  not  inelnded  hi  the  detaOad  study. 
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A  classification  by  mother's  nationality  of  registered  births  that 
were  excluded  from  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  such  births  to 
foreign-bom  and  to  native  mothers. 


Table  3. 

• 

Registered  births  during  selected  year  and  in- 
fant deaths  exchided  from  detailed  study. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

NAtlooAllty  of  mothtr. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

BtUl- 

births 

and  mis* 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

carriages. 

All  mothers  .  .^ 

60» 

471 

77 

163.5 

38 

Native 

149 
360 

135 
336 

21 
56 

155.6 
166.7 

14 

F<jcf>|gn-born r  - . , 

24 

ranadimn,  FrMich 

m 

14 
86 
23 

33 
1 
1 
6 

27 

156 
13 
83 
22 

30 
1 
1 
6 

25 

29 

1 

13 

7 
5 

187.1 

15 

r:n?*MfftTi^4^Tf^pt French.  . 

1 

p«|ish.,/ T ] 

s 

V.nalfAh   TrM>.fl<M^h...              

1 

Orwk"  Mid  Byrian 

9 

n<fnnan....T 

Jewish 

Kntfi^nlan  aivl  I'ithiMmian 

All  other 

1 

9 

I  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 

Verification  of  father's  earnings. — ^Information  concerning  father's 
earnings  was  originally  obtained  from  the  mother,  but  when  the 
schedules  had  all  been  completed  and  turned  in  to  tiie  office  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  or  not  mothers  generally  are  able  to  give 
reasonably  accurate  statements  concerning  their  husbands'  earnings. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  check  or  verify  the  mothers'  answers 
and,  accordingly,  eight  months  after  the  original  data  were  secured, 
agents  were  sent  to  Manchester  for  this  purpose. 

Employers  gave  generous  assistance  in  this  work,  and  the  agents 
of  the  bureau  had  free  access  to  the  pay  rolls.  Because  of  similarity 
of  names,  identification  was  sometimes  difficult;  and  on  accoimt  of 
shifts  from  one  job  to  another  in  the  same  establishment,  or  from 
one  estabUshment  to  another,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  secure 
from  pay  rolls  the  earnings  of  a  given  man  for  tiie  entire  year. 

When  the  pay-rcfU  record  was  not  complete  for  the  entire  year,  the 
agents  supplemented  the  information  thus  secured  by  interviews 
with  fathers.  Sometimes  the  fathers  foimd  it  difficult  to  remember 
the  earnings  for  a  definite  year,  namely,  that  which  followed  the 
birth  of  the  baby  whose  history  was  being  studied,  particularly  when 
that  was  two  or  more  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  interview. 

In  view  of  these  chances  of  error,  each  record  secured  by  the  veri- 
fiers was  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  original  returns, 
and  that  which  bore  evidence  of  greater  accuracy  was  accepted. 
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Where  the  evidence  seemed  to  afford  no  basis  for  choice,  preference 
was  given  the  verifiers'  returns. 

Averaging  the  results,  it  was  unexpectedly  found  that  on  the  whole 
the  complete  statements'  secured  from  pay  rolls  and  in  interviews 
with  employers  and  fathers  were  lower  than  those  previously  ob- 
tained from  mothers.  As  a  resiilt  of  the  test  it  was  decided  that  the 
deviations  were  unimportant,  and  confidence  in  the  mothers'  state- 
ments of  earnings  was  strengthened. 

When  infant  mortality  rates  were  computed  according  to  father's 
earnings  on  the  bases  of  the  original,  the  revised,  and  the  accepted 
figures,  there  was  found  to  be  little  difference  in  trend  in  the  three 
sets  of  figures.  The  following  table  and  the  diagram  on  the  next  page 
indicate  the  amount  of  this  variation: 


Tablk  4. 


Father's  earnings. 


Under  $494.... 
$404  to  $571.... 
$573  to  $675.... 
$676  to  $883.... 
$884  to  $1.091.. 
$1,092  and  over 


In&nt  mortality  rates  based 
upon— 


Acoepted 
figures. 


961.1 
172.3 
186.3 
151.1 
143.9 
58.8 


Original 
figures. 


341.0 
1919 
196.3 
15&9 
153.5 
94.9 


Reriaed 
figures. 


4 

145.7 
191.7 
145-7 
146.3 
5S.3 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  limits  of  the  earnings  groups  of  the 
diagram  differ  radically  from  those  of  the  tables  in  the  body  of  this 
report.  The  limits  in  the  diagram  were  those  originally  chosen ;  the 
change  in  this  report  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  secure 
greater  accuracy  in  results,  because  a  close  examination  of  the  in- 
dividual reports  disclosed  a  marked  tendency  to  concentration  of 
earnings  on  the  even  hundreds  and  on  those  sums  which  were  mul- 
tiples of  a  certain  weekly  wage.  Obviously,  of  those  reporting  roimd 
numbers,  or  sums  that  were  multiples  of  52,  some  probably  earned 
more  or  less  than  those  amounts.  Many  reported  earning  a  definite 
weekly  wage  for  the  whole  year,  when  in  many  instances  records 
showed  that  they  had  earned  less  on  account  of  unemployment  or 
more  because  they  had  supplemented  these  earnings  by  extra  work. 

The  limits  of  the  earnings  groups  were  changed,  therefore,  so 
that  as  far  as  possible  those  points  of  concentration  might  fall 
well  within  the  various  groups  rather  than  near  the  upper  or  lower 
limit  of  any  group.  With  the  limits  of  a  group  fixed  at  $550  to 
$649,  a  father  reported  as  earning  $600  who  may  have  earned  $50 
more  or  less  woiild  fall  still  within  the  proper  group;  or  a  father 
^  earning  $12  per  week  who  might  have  suffered  six  weeks  of  idle- 
ness would  be  correctly  classified  so  far  as  the  earnings  group  was 
concerned. 


EXPLANATION  OF 
TERMS. 

Lack  of  xmiformity 
in  the  definitions  of 
such  terms  as  infant, 
birth,  live  birth,  stUl- 
birth,  miscarriage, 
etc.,  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  the  mean- 
ings assigned  these 
words  in  this  report 
be  explained. 

There  are  no  stand- 
ard definitions  for 
these  terms  which  are 
uniformly  used  by 
medical  or  legal  au- 
thorities or  vital  stat- 
isticians and  given 
the  same  meaning  by 
the  general  pubUc  in 
varioxis  localities.  It 
is  generally  \mder- 
stood  that  a  child  is 
bom  dead  when  it 
shows  no  signs  of  life 
at  birth,  but  there 
have  been  various 
legal  decisions  as  to 
what  physiological 
function  or  functions 
are  to  be  r^arded  as 
signs  of  life. 

In  this  report  the 
statements  of  the  at- 
tending physician  on 
these  points  as  well 
as  upon  all  medical 
matters  are  accepted, 
and  any  child  re- 
corded as  hve-bom 
or  dead-bom  by  the 
attending  physician 
has  been  reported 
accordingly. 

Stillbirth  has  been 
applied  to  all  dead- 
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DIAGRAM  I.— INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  BY  FATHER'S 
EARNINGS.  DERIVED  FROM  ACCEPTED  FIGURES,  ORIGI* 
NAL  FIGURES.  AND  REVISED  FIGURES. 


Under 


1494  to 
1571. 


$572  to 
1675. 


1676  to  1884  to     11.093 

1883.  11,091.   and  over. 

Accepted  figures. 
Origmal  figures. 
Revised  figures. 
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bom  issues  of  pregnancy  which  resulted  from  seven  or  more  calen- 
dar months'  gestation;  and  the  term  miscarriage  to  all  dead-bom 
issues  which  have  resulted  from  less  than  seven  calendar  months* 
gestation. 

The  following  are  brief  explanations  of  the  meanings  assigned  to 
some  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  text  and  tables  of  this  report: 

Selected  year.  Year  ended  October  31,  1913. 

Infant.  Child  imder  1  year  of  age. 

Live  birth.  Infant  reported  by  attending  physician  as  bom  alive. 

StiMirth.  Product  of  pregnancy  expelled  after  seven  or  more 
months'  gestation  and  reported  by  attending  physician  as  bom  dead. 

Total  births.  Stun  of  Uve  births  and  stillbirths.  Miscarriages  are 
excluded. 

Miscarriage.  Product  of  pregnancy  expelled  during  first  seven 
months  of  pregnancy  and  reported  by  attending  physidan  as  bom 
dead. 

Infant  death.  Death  of  an  infant  under  1  year  of  age. 

Infant  mortality  rate.  The  ntunber  of  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  during  selected  year. 

AU  pregnancies.  Miscarriages  are  excluded  unless  the  contrary  is 
indicated  by  a  note. 

Maternal  records.  Statistics  on  maternal  records  are  based  upon 
complete  pregnancy  records  furnished  by  married  mothers.  When- 
ever the  mother  had  borne  children  before  her  marriage,  or  whenever 
she  had  not  been  able  to  state  positively  the  age  at  death  of  her 
varioiis  children,  or  the  information  was  in  any  way  incomplete,  her 
record  was  not  included. 

Ward  of  residence.  The  ward  in  which  live-bom  infants  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  and  in  which  stiUbom  infants'  mothers  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  pregnancy.  This  was  not  necessarily  the 
ward  in  which  the  birth  or  death  occurred. 

Housing.  Information  as  to  congestion,  house  defects,  rent,  etc., 
was  secured  for  the  house  in  which  the  baby  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  year  of  its  Ufe. 

Earnings  and  income.  Reports  were  secured  of  the  earnings  and 
income  of  the  family  only  for  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the 
infant  even  in  the  case  of  stillborn  children,  and  hence  earnings 
invariably  relate  to  that  year. 

Occupation  of  father.  The  occupation  reported  for  the  father  is  the 
principal  one  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  year  following  the  birth 
of  the  infant  during  the  selected  year. 

Occupation  of  mother.  Occupation  of  mother  was  ascertained  for 
the  year  preceding  and  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  infant  during 
the  selected  year. 
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(SNSRAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Industries. — ^The  dominant  industry  of  Manchester  is  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  particularly  cotton.  This  industry  at  present  em- 
ploys more  than  three  times  as  many  people  as  any  other  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  city's  growth  and  development  from 
its  very  early  history.  As  far  back  as  1809  cotton  manufacture  was 
started  here  in  what  was  then  the  little  village  of  Derryfield.  The 
Amoskeag  Falls  at  this  point  of  the  Merrimack  River  furnish  the 
abimdant  water  power  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  Manchester  into  a  textile  city.  In  1794  the  potential 
value  of  the  faUs  was  recognized  by  Judge  Samuel  Blodgett,  who 
imdertook  the  project  of  building  a  dam  and  a  canal.  He  predicted 
that  the  village  of  Derryfield  some  day  would  become  ''the  Manches- 
ter of  America,"^  and  in  1810  in  honor  of  his  memory  the  name  was 
changed  to  Manchester. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  was  slow  until  1825, 
when  the  enterprise  begun  in  1809  was  taken  over  by  a  new  company, 
under  whose  management  the  business  prospered.  Since  that  period 
the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  steady.  In  1831  a  final  incor- 
poration under  a  new  management  took  place,  and  the  company 
formed  then  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910  the  total  number  of  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  gainfully  employed  in  Manchester  was 
35,000,  of  whom  22,743  were  male  and  12,257  female.  There  were 
25,131  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
and  of  these  9,126  were  females. 

At  present  two  establishments  in  Manchester  are  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacture.  One  of  these  produces  the  coarser  cotton  goods — 
ducks,  sheeting,  etc.  The  other,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  and  coarser 
products,  manufactures  cotton  dress  goods,  such  as  ginghams  and 
prints,  as  well  as  some  worsted  goods.  These  two  establishments 
are  reported  by  the  employers  as  having  approximately  18,800 
employees,  of  whom  15,500  are  in  one  establishment.  The  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  is  about  8,600. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  textiles. 
The  six  largest  establishments  employ  over  6,000  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  women.  Women  also  work  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars. 

Conditions  of  employment. — ^The  conditions  of  employment  vary 
in  the  different  industries.  The  hours  of  labor  prescribed  for  women 
regulate  to  some  extent  those  of  men  in  industries  where  -both  are 
employed,  and  Saturday  afternoon  half  holiday  is  the  custom  in 
most  of  the  factory  occupations.    The  cotton  operatives  are  relatively 

>  Manchester,  a  Brief  Record  at  Its  Past  and  a  Pictore  of  Its  Present,  p.  31.    Maurice  D.  Clarke,  ooiii« 
piler,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  1876. 
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unskilled  and  receive  lower  rates  of  wages  tiban  employees  in  the  dioe 
and  cigar  factories.  The  industry  offers  steady  employment,  however, 
practically  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks' 
shutdown  in  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  labor  force  contains  a 
stable  element  of  regular  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  a 
period  of  years.  One  company  encourages  stability  by  engaging  in 
extensive  welfare  work  and  by  offering  its  employees  assistance  in 
building  homes. 

The  cotton  operatives  are  of  many  nationalities — French-Canadian, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Polish,  Greek,  and  Syrian.  The  last  three 
named  are  the  latest  arrivals  and  as  a  rule  are  found  in  the  least- 
skilled  and  lowest-paid  occupations.  The  French  Canadians  predomi- 
nate in  number. 

Employment  in  the  shoe  industry  has  been  much  less  regular  than 
that  in  the  mills.  This  condition,  however,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  pay, 
varies  somewhat  with  the  different  establishments.^ 


1  Following  are  the  more  Important  provisions  of  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women 
children  in  force  in  1914:  Working  hours  for  women  and  minors  in  manufEtcturing,  mechanical,  and 
cantile  establishments,  laundries,  restaurants,  and  confectionery  stores,  or  in  the  employ  of  express  or 
transportation  companies,  shall  not  exceed  10|  In  any  one  day  nor  65  in  any  one  week.  In  the  same  estalv 
lishments  girls  and  women  employed  at  night— that  is,  if  any  part  of  their  employment  on  more  than 
one  day  a  week  is  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  of  the  following  day— may  not  work  more  than  8  hours  in  any 
24,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week.  [Acts  of  1913,  ch.  166.  Ch.  164  of  the  acts  of  1916  amendg 
this  act  by  providing  for  certain  exemptions  and  by  making  the  maximum  of  10|  hours  a  day  and  66  a 
week  apply  to  any  female  or ' '  minor  under  18  years  of  age  "instead  of  to  any  female  or  "  minor. "]  Children 
under  14  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  a  comprehensive  list  of  employments,  including  work  in  Victories 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  may  not  work  under  16  in  thoee  employments  unless  they  have 
fulfilled  certain  educational  requirements.  [Acts  of  1911,  ch.  162,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  234. 
Ch.  61  of  the  acts  of  1916  amends  this  act,  but  makes  no  important  change  except  that  it  permits  em- 
ployment during  school  vacation  without  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational  requirements.] 


PART  L  ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS. 

INFANT  MORTALmr  RATE. 

In  the  detailed  study  of  infant  life  and  mortality  in  Manchester  the 
group  was  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  1,643  registered  infants 
bom  during  the  12-month  period  ended  October  31,  1913.  Of  these, 
79,  or  4.8  per  cent,  were  stillborn,  and  of  the  1,564  live  bom,  258  died 
under  1  year  of  age,  making  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  165. 

AGE  AT  DEATH. 

The  largest  proportion  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  early  period  of 
infancy,  which  always  makes  the  greatest  inroads  upon  infant  life, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  first  few  days.  In  the  first  week 
46  deaths  occurred,  constituting  17.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  If  the 
same  number  had  occurred  in  each  succeeding  week,  all  the  babies 
would  have  been  dead  before  the  end  of  eight  months.  On  the  first 
day  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  higher  than  on  any  other  day,  and 
although  it  continued  high  for  a  number  of  weeks  it  declined  pro- 
gressively from  the  day  of  birth  to  the  end  of  the  year. 


Tablk  5. 

Deaths  among  infa 

nts  bom  durhig  selected  year 

to- 

AUn 

Num- 
ber. 

lothers. 

Native 
mothers. 

Forelgn-bom  mothers. 

Ageatdeatb. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

butJon. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dlstri- 

bntion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

French- 
Canadian 
mothers. 

other  for- 
eign-born 
mothers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  ages 

258 

100.0 

67 

100.0 

191 

100.0 

129 

loao 

62 

100.0 

Under  1  month 

72 

27.9 

16 

23.9 

66 

29.3 

38 

29.6 

18 

29.0 

Less  than  1  day 

17 

6< 

8 
16 
10 

16 

6.6 
2.3 
3.1 
6.8 
3.9 

6.2 

4 
•     2 

6.0 
3.0 

13 
4 

8 

13 

5 

13 

6.8 
2.1 
4.2 
6.8 
2.6 

6.8 

11 
2 

7 
8 
2 

8 

8.5 
1.6 
6.4 
6.2 
1.6 

6.2 

2 
2 
1 
6 
8 

6 

3.2 

Iday  but  less  than  2 

2  davs  but  less  than  3 

3.2 
1.6 

3  days  but  less  than  7 

1  week  but  less  than  2 

2  weeks  but  less  than  1 
month 

2 
6 

3 

3.0 
7.6 

4.6 

ai 

4.8 
8.1 

1  month  but  less  than  2 

2  months  but  less  than  3 

3  months  but  less  than  6 

6  months  but  less  than  9 

9  months  but  less  than  12. 

21 
21 

67 
49 
32 

9.3 

9.3 

22.1 

19.0 

12.4 

4 
4 

22 

14 

7 

6.0 

6.0 

32.8 

20.9 

10.4 

20 
20 
36 
36 
25 

10.5 
10.6 
18.3 
18.3 
13.1 

16 
10 
26 
27 
13 

11.6 
7.8 
20.2 
20.9 
10.1 

6 

10 

9 

8 

12 

8.1 
16.1 
14.6 
12.9 
19.4 

21 


22 
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Deaths  on  the  first  day  were  6.6  per  cent  of  deaths  under  1  year; 
those  of  the  first  week  17.8  per  cent;  of  the  first  month  27.9  per  cent. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  life  there  were  120  deaths,  or  46.5  per 
cent  of  all  mfant  deaths.  Over  twice  as  many  babies  died  in  the 
first  half  as  in  the  last  half  of  their  first  year,  and  in  the  last  half 
more  died  in  the  third  quarter  than  in  the  fourth. 

This  concentration  of  deaths  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  year  of  life 
is  common  to  infant  mortality  elsewhere.  For  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  in  1913  the  excess  of  deaths  during  the  first 
weeks  is  even  more  marked.  In  this  area  deaths  imder  1  day  of  age 
formed  13.4  per  cent  of  all  infant  deaths  as  compared  with  6.6  per 
cent  in  Manchester,  while  deaths  under  1  week  were  28.4  per  cent, 
xmder  1  month  43.3  per  cent,  and  under  3  months  60.3  per  cent  as 
compared  with  17.8,  27.9,  and  46.5  per  cent,  respectively,  in  Man- 
chester. 


Table  6. 


Age  at  death. 


All  ages , 

Under  1  month 

Less  than  1  day 

1  day  but  less  than  2 

2  days  but  less  than  3 

3  days  but  less  than  7 

1  week  but  less  than  2 

2  weeks  but  less  than  1  month 

1  month  but  less  than  2 

2  months  but  less  than  3 

3  months  but  less  than  6 

6  months  but  less  than  9 

9  months  but  less  than  12 , 


Per  oent  distribu- 
tion. 


Man- 
chester. 


100.0 


27.9 


6.6 
2.3 
3.1 
5.8 
3.9 
6.2 


9.3 

9.3 

22.1 

19.0 

12.4 


Rflcistim- 
Uon 


100. 0 


43.3 


13.4 
4.9 
S.4 
6.8 
6.4 
&4 


9.4 

7.7 

17.4 

12.5 

9.t 


1  Derived  from  Table  8,  p.  577,  Mortality  Statistics,  1913,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1916. 

One  fact  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  high  death  rate  during 
the  first  weeks  and  months  after  birth  is  that  the  hazard  to  life  in 
general  is  greatest  then;  babies  are  weakest  at  birth  and  during  early 
infancy.  Again,  a  large  number  of  deaths  during  these  early  days 
of  infant  life  are  due  to  prenatal  causes,  such  as  premature  birth, 
congenital  defects,  and  weakness  at  birth. 

As  one  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  early  deaths,  proper  pre- 
natal care  of  mothers  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Efforts  toward 
this  end  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  communities  by  hospitals, 
visiting  nurses,  health  officials,  and  others  who  have  attempted  to 
make  accessible  to  all  mothers  adequate  medical  advice  and  obstetrical 
care  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 
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The  number  of  infant  deaths  during  the  eariy  months  does  not  in- 
dicate that  in  Manchester  the  whole  problem  of  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  lies  among  the  younger  babies.  The  death  rate,  though  on 
the  decline  as  the  babies  grew  older,  nevertheless  continued  sufficiently 
high  to  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  to  be  susceptible  of  consider- 
able reduction.  In  the  group  under  consideration  32  deaths  occurred 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  year  of  life,  and  even  this  nmnber 
per  quarter  would  have  given  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  81.8.  Such 
a  rate,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  deaths  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  first  year,  would  be  unduly  high  considering 
that  some  conmiunities  have  reduced  their  actual  rate  to  or  below 
that  point.     (See  Table  7.) 

The  number  of  deaths  in  each  month  of  age  is  shown  graphically 
in  the  following  diagram.  From  72  in  the  first  month  the  nimiber  of 
deaths  drops  sharply  to  24  in  the  second  month,  and  thereafter  there 
is  a  general  tendency  for  the  niunber  to  decrease  each  month  except 
the  ninth,  in  which  occurs  a  marked  increase. 


DIAGRAM  II.— INFANT  DEATHS  OCCURRINQ  IN  SPECIFIED  MONTH  OF  AGE. 
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Tabls  7. 


Cause  of  dMtli. 


All  causes 

Gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 

fmMH> 

Respiratonr  diseases 

Malformations 

Early  infancy 

Premature  birth 

Congenital  debility . . 
Ii^uries  at  birth 

Epidemic  diseases 

0beasesill  defined  or  un- 
known  

All  other  causes 


I 


258     72 


99 
41 
14 

62 


23 

88 

1 


11 
26 


10 
4 

10 
38 


23 

14 

1 


a 

6 


Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 


Occurring  in  speeifled  monih  of  age. 


First. 


56 


4 

2 

8 

34 


23 

10 

1 


2 

6 


.o 


e« 


16 


QQ 


24 


9 

6 


24 


10 
5 
3 
2 


1 
3 


I 
18 


11 
2 


5 


18 


11 


1 
2 


5 

M 

s 

21 


10 
3 


9 

> 


18 


8 
6 


I 


11 


7 
3 


1 
3 


5 

a 


20 


11 
2 
1 
1 


a 

• 


11 


6 
8 


1 
3 


2 
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MBDICAL  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Infant  deaths  are  classified  by  the  medical  cause  of  death,  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  only.  Back  of  it  lie,  frequently,  economic  and 
social  causes.  Such  conditions  as  poverty,  ignorance  in  the  care  of 
the  baby,  the  work  of  the  mother,  and  artificial  feeding  may  all  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  death. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. — ^The  diseases  of  infancy  most  com- 
monly fatal  in  Manchester  were  the  principal  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract  or  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases;  they  were  responsible  for  99 
deaths,  or  38.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  in  Man- 
chester as  compared  with  that  in  the  registration  area  in  1913  is  of  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  the  city's  high  infant  death  rate.  Deaths 
from  this  class  of  diseases  are  commonly  believed  to  be  in  a  large 
degree  preventable,^  and  hence  attempts  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
frequently  have  been  confined  largely  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  deaths  from  these  diseases.  The  methods  commonly  employed 
have  been  the  improvement  of  the  milk,  supply,  the  establishment  of 
infant-welfare  stations  and  of  agencies  which  distribute  pure  and 
modified  milk  to  mothers  of  young  babies  and  give  instruction  to 

>  Prot  Iiring  Fisher,  In  his  Report  on  National  Vitality,  pfepttied  for  Uie  NatkxD^ 
mittee,  p.  11,  say^: "  Using  the  statistics,  experience,  and  estimate  of  18  physicians  as  to  the  preyentahiUty 
of  each  of  the  list  of  90  causes  of  death,  we  find  that  the  length  of  life  could  easily  be  increased  from  45  to 
60  *   *   *.   The  principal  reduction  would  be  from  infantile  diarrhea  and  eotwltis,  over  60  per  cent  of 
whidi  ooukl  be  prevented." 
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them,  and  furnish  other  means  of  dissemmatmg  information  in  regard 
to  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  In  Manchester  there  were 
three  infant-welfare  stations  maintained  by  private  philanthropy 
during  the  summer  months. 


Table  8. 


Abridged 

Intona- 

tionalList 

number.* 


24 
25 

20 
Part  of  23 

22 
Part  of  33 

Part  of  33 
Part  of  33 
Part  of  37 
Part  of  37 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Part  of  12 

Part  of  12 

Part  of  37 

13 

14 

15 

Part  of  37 

35 

88 

17 

Part  of  37 

19 


DetaUed 
Intemational 
List  number.  1 


} 


102,103 
104 

80 

91 

92 

150 

16111] 

151(3],  153(2L  153 

15211] 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

18 

24 

28^29 

30 

31,  32, 38,  34,  35 

37 

156  to  186 

187,  188, 189 

61 
71 
70 


Catue  Of  death.* 


All  causes. 


Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases '. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

ResiMratorv  diseases  * 

Acute  Bronchitis 

Brancho-pneumonia 

Pneumonia 

Malformations 

£arlv  inliBncy 

Premature  Urth 


Inluit  deaths  in— 


Manchester. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent  ' 
distri- 
bution. 


258  ,    100.0 


Congenital  debility. 


Injuries  at  birth 

Epidemic  diseases  ^ 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  couch 

Diphtnena  ana  croup 

Influenza 

Dysentery 

Erysipelas 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

Tuberculous  meningitis 

Otlier  forms  of  tuberculosis. . 

Syphilis 

External  causes 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  unknown . 
All  other  causes 

Meningitis 

Convulsions 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Otner 


99 
3 
96 
41 
13 
17 
11 
14 
62 
23 

38 

1 
5 
1 


11 

26 

11 

7 

1 

7 


38.4 
1.2 

37.2 

15.9 
5.0 
6.6 
4.3 
5.4 

24.0 
8.9 

14.7 

.4 

1.9 

.4 


1.6 


4.3 
10.1 
4.3 
2.7 
.4 
2.7 


Registration 
area,  1913. 


Number. 


159,435 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


41,379 

2,924 

38,455 

24,285 

3,665 

13,100 

7,520 

8,813 

52,865 

27,359 

20,375 

5,131 
13,300 

2,011 
255 

3,442 
913 
608 
651 
756 
360 
848 

1,230 
413 

1,894 

1,892 

3,292 
13,519 

1,739 

3,125 
748 

7,907 


26.0 

1.8 

24.1 

15.2 

2.3 

8.2 

4.7 

5.5- 

33.2 

17.2 

12.8 

3.2 

8.4 

1.3 

.2 

2.2 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.8 

.3 

1.2 

1.2 

2.1 

8.5 

1.1 

2.0 

.5 

5.0 


1  The  numbers  indicate  the  classification  in  the  abridged  and  the  detailed  lists,  respectively,  of  the 
May'"'^'  of  the  Intemational  List  of  Causes  of  Death. 

t  The  causes  of  death  included  in  this  list  are  those  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (see  Mor- 
tality Stati^CB,  1913,  p.  577)  in  classifying  the  deaths  of  inliuits  under  1  year.  They  are  Hioae  causes  of 
death  or  groups  oi  causes  which  are  most  important  at  this  age.  The  numbers  of  the  detailed  and 
abridged  uitemational  Lists  will  facilitate  their  identification.  In  order  to  make  discussion  of  the  figures 
easier,  these  causes  of  death  have  been  grouped  in  8  main  groups. 

s  The  term  "gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,"  as  used  m  the  tables  and  discussion,  includes,  as  above 
shown,  only  the  diseases  of  this  type  which  are  most  important  among  infants;  i.  e.,  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  diarrhea,  and  enteritis.  It  does  not  include  all  **  diseases  of  the  digestive  system"  as  classified 
under  this  heading  aocordixig  to  the  detailed  Intemational  List. 

«  The  term  "  respin^orymseases,"  as  used  in  the  tables  and  dlseiisrion,  similarly  Indudee  only  those  of 
the  respiratory  diseases  which  are  most  important  among  inf(uits;i.  e.,  acute  bronchitis,  bronoho-pneu- 
moniay  ai^  pneumo^a.  It  does  not  indoae  all  ''diseases  of  the  respiratory  system"  as  daftified  under 
this  heading  according  to  the  detailed  Intemational  List. 

»  The  term  "epidemic  diseases,"  as  used  in  the  tables  and  discussion,  indudee  only  those  of  this  group 
which  are  most  unportant  amcng  infuits. 
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Tabi.r  9. 

Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year  to- 

Cauae  of  death. 

All  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

IniiEint 

mortality 

rate. 

Peroent 

distrfbu- 

tion. 

All  causes 

258 

165.0 

100.0 

67 

128.1 

100.0 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases 

99 
41 
14 
62 

63.8 

26.2 

9.0 

39.6 

38.4 

15.9 

5.4 

24.0 

29 

12 

1 

19 

55.4 

22.9 

1.9 

36.3 

43.3 

Respiratory  diseases 

17.9 

MaliomiatJons 

l.fi 

Farly  infancy 

38.4 

Premature  birth 

23 

38 

1 

14.7 

24.3 

.6 

8.9 

14.7 

.4 

7 
12 

13.4 
22.9 

ia4 

OonflrenUral  dehflfty. .  ... 

17.9 

Injuries  at  birth 

Epidemic  diseases 

5 
11 
26 

8.2 

7.0 

16.6 

1.9 

4.8 

10.1 

1 

1.9 

1-6 

DMeA-<«A5t  ill  d<!(fln^  or  u*? known -  - 

All  other  causes 

5 

9.6 

7.« 

Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  seleoted  year 

mothers. 

to  fofefgn-bom 

Num- 
ber. 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 

Per 

cent 
dtitri- 
bution. 

Pi* 

Other  foreigi 
mothen 

Cause  of  death. 

mothers. 

1. 

Num- 
ber. 

Inftot 
mortal- 
ity rate. 

Per 
cent 

dfcjtri. 

button. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infimt 
mortal- 
ity rate. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  causes 

191 

183.5 

100.0 

129 

224.7 

100.0 

62 

132.8 

100.0 

Gastric  and  intejitinal  diseases 

Respiratory  diseases 

70 
29 
13 
43 

67.2 
27.9 
12.5 
41.3 

36.6 

15.2 

6.8 

22.5 

54 

18 

7 

30 

94.1 
31.4 
12.2 
52.3 

41.9 

14.0 

5.4 

23.3 

16 

11 

6 

U 

84.3 
23.6 
12.8 
27.8 

25.8 
17.7 

Malformations 

9.7 

Early  infancy 

21.0 

Premature  birth 

16 

26 

1 

15.4 

25.0 

1.0 

8.4 

13.6 

.5 

14 
15 

1 

24.4 

26.1 

1.7 

10.9 

11.6 

.8 

2 
11 

4.3 
23.6 

S.2 

Congenital  debility 

17.7 

Injuries  at  birth . .' 

KpldATnir>  difeWW 

4 
11 
21 

3.8 
10.6 
20.2 

2.1 

5.8 

11.0 

3 

5 

12 

5.2 

8.7 

20.9- 

2.3 
3.9 
9.8 

1 
6 
9 

2.1 
12.8 
10.3 

l.« 

D  seases  ill  defined  or  unknown.... 
A  lother causes 

0.7 
14.  S 

A  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  in  the  several  wards  shows  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
eases in  every  ward — in  all  but  the  fifth  and  seventh  wards  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  deaths.  In  ward  3,  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths  occurs,  45.1  per  cent  of  this  number  were  from  gastric 
and  intestinal  diseases.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  of 
infant  mortality  not  only  in  the  city  as  a  whole  but  in  practically 
every  ward  of  the  city  is  largely  a  matter  of  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths  from  this  one  cause. 
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Table  10. 

Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Cause  of  death. 

Total. 

258 

Ward  of  residence. 

■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
22 

7 

8 

9 

All  causes 

19 

51 

27 

34 

17 

21 

19 

48 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 
Re8pirat<H*y  diseases 

99 
41 
14 
62 

7 

2* 

8 

23 
6 
2 

14 

10 
2 

1 
7 

13 

10 

1 

4 

6 
2 

1 
6 

9 
6 
2 
6 

6 
4 

2 
5 

9 
4 

1 
2 

18 
7 

HaliormatiQiis 

2 

Kariy  infancy 

11 

Premature  birth 

23 

38 

1 

3 
5 

6 

8 

1 

2 
6 

4* 

4 
2 

4 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

Congenital  debility 

Injuries  at  bfrth 

9 



, 

Epidemic  diseases 

6 

11 
26 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

4 

3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

3* 

1 

Diseases  ill  defined   or  un- 

VTM>^'''T]I   ..r-rTrr,r.r.....r.r.. 

1 

All  other  catis<^ 

« 

PER  CENT   DISTRIBUTION. 


All  causes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. 
Resnirator  V  diseases .......... 

38.4 

15.9 

5.4 

24.0 

36.8 

"io.5 

42.1 

46.1 

11.8 

3.9 

27.5 

37.0 
7.4 
3.7 

25.9 

38.2 

29.4 

2.9 

11.8 

29.4 

11.8 

5.9 

35.3 

40.9 

27.3 

9.1 

22.7 

23.8 

19.0 

9.6 

23.8 

47.4 

21.1 

6.3 

ia6 

37.6 
14.6 

4.2 

Ear^y  infancy . ,  t  .    t  .  t  t  

22  9 

Premature  birth 

&9 

14.7 

.4 

15.8 
26.3 

9.8 

16.7 

2.0 

7.4 
18.6 

"ii.'s" 

23.6 
11.8 

18.2 
4.5 

9.5 
14.3 

6.3 
6.3 

4.2 

Congenital  debility 

Injuries  at  birth 

18.8 

Epidemic  diseases 

1.9 

4.3 
10.1 

5.3 
6.3 

2.0 

3.9 
6.9 

3.7 

7.4 

14.8 

8.8 
8.8 

6.9 

6.9 
6.9 

••••••• 

4.8 

4.8 
14.3 

"iHs 

2.1 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  un- 
known ...................... 

2.1 

All  other  causes 

16-7 

SEASON  AND  CUMATB. 

Deaths  by  seasons. — ^The  season  of  the  year  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  medical  cause  of  death.  The  data  obtained  in  Manchester 
on  this  point  agree  with  observation  and  experience  generally.  The 
summer  months  are  hardest  for  the  baby  on  accoxmt  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  during  the  warm  weather. 
The  three  months  showing  the  largest  number  of  infant  deaths  were 
July,  August,  and  September,  with  32, 48,  and  27  deaths,  respectively, 
in.  each  of  which  months  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  was  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  causes.  In  August  35  deaths  were  from  these 
diseases  alone,  more  than  occurred  in  any  other  month  from  all 
causes  combined.  May  showed  the  next  largest  number  of  deaths, 
namely,  25,  but  no  one  cause  predominated,  and  apparently  climatic 
conditions  do  not  explain  the  large  number.  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  coldest  months  in  Manchester,  also  occurred  a  relatively 
large  number  of  deaths,  22  and  20,  respectively.  Deaths  from  respi- 
ratory diseases  occurred  chiefly  in  these  two  months  and  in  the  next 
two,  March  and  April,  which  cover  the  break-up  of  winter.  The  dis- 
tribution by  months  of  deaths  due  to  other  causes  showed  no  strik- 
ing grouping  of  significance.     (See  Table  11.) 
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The  prevalence  of  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  in  summer  and  of 
respiratory  diseases  in  winter  is  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  III. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal 
diseases  from  June  to  August  and  the  equally  rapid  decrease  in  the 
number  from  August  to  October  are  the  significant  points  brought 
out. 


Table  ii. 


Cause  of  deatb. 


Total. 


All  causes 

Oastrio  and  intestbial  diseases. . 

Respiratorv  diseases 

Malfonnatfons 

Early  infancy 

Premature  birth 

Congenital  debility 

lA)aries  at  birtb 

Epidemic  diseases 

Diseases  Ul  defined  or  unknown 
All  other  causes 


Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 
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09 
41 
14 
62 


23 

38 

1 


5 
11 
26 


Occurring  in  spedfled  month. 


s 


22 


3 

1 
5 


20 


1 
6 
3 
5 


1 
4 


2 
8 


15 


2 
6 
1 
5 


1 
8 
1 


1 

3 


1 
4 


2 
5 
3 
1 


I 


15     25 


4 
4 


0 


8 

6 


2 
2 
4 


17 


5 
2 


8 


4 
4 


•3 


83 


10 
4 
4 

4 


2 
2 


48 


35 
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4 
4 


1 
3 
1 


t 


27 


16 


3 
4 


1 
'3 


I 

t 
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13 


5 
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1 
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1 
1 
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DIAQRAM  III.— INFANT  DEATHS  OCCURRINQ  IN  SPECIFIED  MONTH.  FROM  GASTRIC  AND 

INTESTINAL  DISEASES  AND  RESPIRATORY  DISEASES. 
NUMBER. 
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Climate. — The  climate  of  Manchester  apparently  offers  no  special 
disadvantage  to  infant  life  imless  it  be  that  the  long,  cold  winters 
may  swell  the  death  rate  from  broncho-pnemnonia  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases.  The  climate  is  somewhat  more  equable  than  that  of 
the  same  latitude  (40^  north)  farther  west,  and  the  average  rainfall 
is  greater.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  agreeable  and  healthful  and  the 
high  death  rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  in  the  simmier 
months  can  not  be  ascribed  to  exceptionally  long,  hot  summers. 
The  average  temperatiu'e  in  1913  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  nearest 
United  States  meteorological  station,  was  48**  F.;  the  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  year  was  99*^  in  July;  the  lowest,  —  7**  in  February. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  were  also  examined 
to  discover  whether  the  seasonal  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Man- 
chester during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  were  in  any  way 
exceptional,  but  such  was  found  not  to  be  the  case. 

Month  of  birth. — Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  and  season  is 
the  month  of  birth.  The  baby's  age  when  subjected  to  special  haz- 
ards, such  as  simuner  heat  and  diarrheal  epidemics,  makes  a  difference 
in  its  power  of  resistance.  Babies  bom  during  the  late  sunmier  and 
early  fall  months  in  Manchester  appeared  to  have  the  best  chance  of 
survival.  October  babies  made  the  best  showing  of  all,  with  an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  but  90.9.  August  and  September  babies 
showed  rates  of  119.7  and  117.2,  respectively.  Babies  bom  in  May 
and  Jime,  who  were  very  yoimg  to  face  the  summer  months,  had  the 
highest  death  rates,  namely,  227.3  and  234,  respectively.  Babies 
bom  in  July  and  August  had  lower  death  rates,  perhaps  because 
fewer  of  them  were  weaned  before  the  end  of  the  hot  season.  The 
numbers,  however,  are  too  small  to  justify  any  positive  deductions. 
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Table  12. 


liooth  of  birth. 


The  year. 


Births  during  selected  year  and  in^t  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,043 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


November,  1912. 
December,  1912. 
January,  1913... 
February,  1913.. 

Mardi,1913 

April,  1913 

]fay,1913 

June,  1913 

July,  1913 

August.  1913 

September,  1913. 
October,  1913.... 


118 
124 
130 
134 
139 
152 
138 
146 
149 
147 
138 
128 


109 
HI 
127 
128 
135 
148 
132 
141 
142 
142 
128 
121 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


24 
14 
26 
21 
20 
24 
30 
33 
23 
17 
15 
11 


InfiEmt 

mortality 

rate. 


165.0 


220.2 
126.1 
204.7 
164.1 
148.1 
162.2 
227.3 
234.0 
162.0 
119.7 
117.2 
90.9 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


79 


9 
13 
3 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
7 
5 
10 
7 


Per  cent. 


4.8 


7.6 
10.5 
2  3 
4.5 
2.9 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
7 


5.5 
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Tablb  13. 


Month  of  birth. 


The  year. 

November,  1912 
December,  1912. 
January,  1913. . . 
February,  1913. 

March,  1913 

April,  1913 

May,  1913 

June,  1913 

July,  1913 

August,  1913.,.. 
September.  1913 
October,  1913... 


Deaths  among  infonts  bom  during  selected  year. 


3 
& 


258 


24 
14 
26 
21 
20 
24 
30 
33 
23 
17 
15 
11 


I 


72 


5 
3 
7 
7 
5 
5 
9 
7 
9 
S 
5 
2 


Occurring  in  specified  month  of  age. 


24 


4 

1 
2 

>  *  ■ 

1 
8 
1 
1 


I 


24 


3 
2 
1 

2 
2 
5 
4 
4 
1 


o 


18 


2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 

2 
1 
2 


18 


1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 


2 
1 


OQ 


21 


2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


\ 


18 


1 
4 
4 

1 


1 
1 
1 
3 


11 


1 
2 
2 


3 
1 


20 


5 
3 
2 
1 

"i 

1 
2 


1 
3 
1 


11 


2 
3 


I 

S 


9 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


13 


1 

a 
s 
a 


Table  14. 

Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Total. 

Oconrring  in  specified  year  and  month. 

Month  of  birth. 

1912 

1913 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber. 

Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Sep. 
tMn- 
ber. 

The  year 

258 

4 

0 

8 

12 

10 

9 

14 

12 

39 

47 

37 

November,  1912 

December.  1912 

24 
14 
26 
21 
20 
24 
30 
33 
23 
17 
15 
11 

4 

3 
3 

2 

2 
1 
3 
6 

1 
1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

"  '4' 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
...... 

8 

1 

'"'i' 

"'3' 
1 
1 
5 

1 
2 
5 
4 
1 
8 
5 
3 
6 

5 

1 
4 
3 
4 
6 
3 
9 
5 
8 

January,  1913 

February.  1913 

6 

March.  1913 

April.  1913 

•  • 

May,  1913 

June.  1913 

Julv,  1913 

......... 

Auffiist.  1913 

1 

September.  1913 

October.  1913 

1 

* 

1 

Oocurring  in  specified  year  and  month— Contini 

aed. 

Month  of  birth. 

1913 

1914 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

AprO. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

The  year 

13 

5 

9 

14 

8 

5         6 

11 

5 

3 

1 

November.  1912 

1 

December.  1912 

1 

January.  jf9l3 

February,  1913 

March.  1913 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

_ 

April.  1913 

1 
1 

1 
2 

May,  1913 

1 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
3 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

Jiuie.  1913 

2 

1 
2 

July.  1913 

1 

August.  1913 

1 

3 

1 

September.  1913 

October,  i9a 

3 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

a 
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STILLBIRTHS. 

A  total  of  79  stillbirths  occurred  among  the  1,643  births  included 
in  this  study.  The  problem  of  stillbirths  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  deaths  of  live-bom  infants,  especially  the  deaths  due  to 
prematurity  and  other  prenatal  causes.  The  stUlbirth  rate,  or  per- 
centage of  stillbirths,  is  given  in  most  of  the  general  tables  parallel 
with  the  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  79  stillbirths  formed  4.8  per  cent  of  all  births  considered  in 
this  study.  No  doubt  this  is  an  imderstatement  of  the  actual  nimi- 
ber,  as  the  registration  of  stillbirths  is  even  less  complete  than  that 
of  Uve  births. 

Nationality  of  mother. — ^The  percentage  of  stillbirths  reported  for 
foreign-bom  mothers  was  4.9,  slightly  higher  than  that  reported  for 
native  mothers,  for  whom  it  was  4.6.  The  highest  percentage  was 
found  among  the  group  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers.  Births 
to  the  combined  group  nimibered  115  and  9  of  these,  or  7.8  per  cent, 
were  stillbirths.  Among  the  French-Canadian  mothers  there  were 
36  stillbirths,  or  5.9  per  cent  of  all  births;  among  Polish  mothers  only 
6,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  all  births. 


Tablb  15. 


NstioDaltty  of  mottHT. 


All  mothers. 


Natiye  mothera 

Foreign-bom  mothers. 


Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  except  French. . . 

Polish. 

English,  Irish,  Scotch 

Greek  and  Syrian 

Qerman 

Jewish.  ..,......•.•.••••-... 

Ruthenian  and  Lithiianian. 
All  other  and  not  reported.. 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,643 


548 
1,096 


610 
37 
170 
115 
72 
30 
34 
23 
35 


Lire  births. 


Stmbirths. 


Total. 


1,564 


533 
1,041 


574 
37 
164 
106 
71 
30 
34 
21 
35 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


358 


67 
101 


130 
4 

31 
7 

10 
3 
3 
8 
3 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


165.0 


138.1 
183.5 


334.7 


180.0 
66.0 


Number. 


70 


35 
54 


36 


6 
0 
1 
1 


Per 
cent.! 


4.8 


4.6 
4.9 


5.9 


3.5 
7.8 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Gainful  employment  of  mother. — Gainful  employment  of  the 
mothers  at  some  time  during  pregnancy  might  be  expected,  perhaps, 
to  show  a  more  definite  relation  to  a  high  percentage  of  stillbirths 
than  any  other  factor  considered  in  this  study.  To  some  degree  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  for  the  group  of  babies  under  consideration. 
Mothers  gainfully  employed  had  a  higher  per(^entage  than  all  mothers 
or  than  those  not  gainfully  employed,  but  the  highest  percentage 
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occurred  among  the  mothers  gainfully  employed  away  from  home 
and  the  lowest  among  those  gainfully  employed  at  home. 


Table  16. 


Employment  of  mother  during  year  before  baby's  birth. 


All  mothers 

Not  eainfully  employed 
Qainnilly  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . 


Pa 

of  SOD- 

birtltt. 


4.8 


4.1 

1.8 

7.5 


The  percentage  of  stillbirths  was  markedly  higher  among  the  old«* 
mothers.  Among  babies  of  mothers  40  and  over  they  formed  8.9 
per  cent  of  all  births.  Among  babies  of  mothers  aged  20  to  24  the 
percentage  was  lowest,  namely,  3.8.  In  the  two  intervening  classes, 
mothers  aged  25  to  29  and  those  aged  30  to  39,  the  percentages  were 
4.9  and  4.5,  respectively.  Births  to  mothers  under  20  numbered  64 
and  included  5  stillbirths.     (See  Table  19.) 


The  in(ant  mortality  rate  among  the  male  infants  was  higher  than 
that  among  the  female,  a  result  in  accord  with  general  experience  as 
shown  in  practically  all  vital  statistics  giving  such  rates.  The  diflfer- 
ence  in  rate  is  much  more  marked  among  the  natives. 


Table  17. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infuit  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Btlllbirtbs. 

Sex  of  baby  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Total. 

Number. 

InfEmt 

mortality 

rate. 

Percwnt. 

All  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

16&0 

T9 

4.8 

Male 

836 
817 

548 

781              140 

190.8 
130.2 

128.1 

45 
84 

26 

6.4 

Female 

783 
533 

109 
67 

4.2 

Native  mothers 

4.0 

Male 

Female 

968 
280 

1,095 

256 

268 

1,041 

44 

23 

101 

172.5 
85.8 

182.5 

18 
12 

64 

4.9 

4.1 

Forwiini-boni  motber* .,,.,. 

4.9 

Male 

558 
537 

1 

526 
515 

105 
86 

199.6 
107.0 

82 

22 

6w7 

Female 

4.1 

Masculinity. — It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  group  studied  shows 
a  preponderance  of  male  births,  which  fact  also  coincides  with  the 
usual  showing  for  birth  statistics.  The  ratio  of  sexes  usiudly  is 
expressed  by  the  term  masculinity,  which  for  our  group  is  1,011 — 
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that  is,  1,011  male  births  to  1,000  female  births.  In  their  contribu- 
tion to  national  demography/  C.  J.  Lewis  and  J.  Norman  Lewis  pre- 
sent some  interesting  figures  concerning  the  variation  of  the  magnitude 
of  masculinity,  and  state  that  ''The  proportion  of  masculine  and 
feminine  births  must  be  the  result  of  definite  causes,  and  dependent  on 
laws  which  are  not  yet  adequately  known,"  and  that  ''Under  present 
conditions  the  possession  of  a  positive  masculinity  appears  to  be  an 
integral  necessity  of  a  vigorous  nationality.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  heavier  mortality  which  the  male  suffers  as  compared  with  the 
female  in  the  early  years  of  Ufe.  Male  children  perish  not  only  in 
early  years,  but  even  in  early  months,  at  a  greater  rate  than  their 
sisters.''  Later,  "The  masculinity  of  a  people  rarely  exceeds  1,100 
or  falls  below  900,"  but,  "The  masculinity  of  stillbirths  is  never  lower 
than  1,200,  and  rises  in  one  instance  to  1,700,  though  it  is  generally 
about  1,300." 

The  variation  in  masculinity  among  the  babies  of  native  and  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  in  Manchester  as  indicated  below  is  in  practical 
accord  with  the  findings  above  quoted: 


Table  18. 

Nativity  of  motbtf. 

Kascnlinity  (nnmber  of  male 
pa  1,000  female  births). 

AH 
births. 

Live 
births. 

907 

StiU- 
births. 

AH  mothers 

1,011 

1.334 

Native  mothers 

«S7 
1,039 

Ml 
1,021 

li063 

Forftiffn-boin  mothers r , .  r . , ,  - , 

1,456 

AGE  OF  MOTHER  AND  ORDER  OF  BIRTH. 

Age  of  mother. — ^The  age  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  baby  is  another  possible  factor  in  infant  mortality.  A  very 
high  proportion  of  infant  deaths  occurred  among  babies  bom  during 
the  selected  year  to  mothers  who  were  40  years  of  age  and  over — 
19  out  of  92  live  births.  The  highest  ratc^,  however,  were  found 
among  the  babies  of  mothers  imder  25  years  of  age.  The  babies  of 
mothers  aged  from  30  to  39  had  a  rate  of  146.6,  which  was  the  lowest 
foimd  for  any  group  of  mothers  classified  according  to  age.  The 
rate  for  this  same  group  differs  markedly,  however,  for  native  and 
foreign-bom  mothers,  the  babies  of  native  mothers  having  a  rate  of 
71.4  only,  while  those  of  foreign-bom  mothers  had  a  rate  of  176.6. 
The  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  for  any  age  group  of  foreign-bom 
mothers  occurred  among  babies  of  mothers  aged  from  26  to  29 — 
namely,  a  rate  of  165.     (See  Table  19.) 

>  Lewis,  C.  J.  and  J.  Norman,  Natality  and  Fecundity,  London,  1906,  pp.  110,  111,  121. 
72624^—17 3 
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These  numbers  are  too  small  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  mother's  age  upon  the  infant  mortality- 
rate.  Individual  circumstances  and  the  order  of  birth  of  the  baby 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  mother 
that  caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  inferences  based  on  age  alone. 


Table  10. 

Births  diirlnf  selected  year  and  inftot  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stmbirths. 

Age  of  mother  at  birth  of  child,  and 
natiYlty. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Inftot 

mortality 

rata.! 

Per 
oeat.t 

All  mothers 

1,043 

1,504 

258 

105.0 

79 

4.8 

Under  25 

540 
04 
470 
487 
614 
101 
1 

648 

617 

60 

468 

403 

491 

92 

1 

623 

95 
12 
83 
71 
72 
19 
1 

07 

183.8 

23 
6 
18 
94 
23 
9 

4.S 

Under  30 

20  to  24 

181.2 
153.8 
140.0 

3.8 

35  to  29 

4.9 

30  to  39 

4.5 

40 and  over. .        .   .  

819 

Not  reoorted 

Matiye  mothers 

t2&l 

25 

4.8 

Under  25 

227 
33 
194 
103 
144 
14 

1,005 

217 
30 
187 
154 
140 
12 

1,041 

34 
5 
29 
20 
10 
3 

191 

150.7 

10 
8 
7 
9 
4 
2 

64 

4.4 

Under  20 

20  to  24 

155.1 

129.9 

71.4 

3.8 

25  to  29 

5.5 

30  to  39 

2.8 

40  and  over 

Foreisn-bom  mothers 

183.6 

4.9 

Under  25 

813 

31 

282 

324 

370 

87 

1 

300 

20 

271 

300 

351 

80 

1 

01 

7 

64 

61 
02 
10 

1 

203.3 

13 
2 
11 
15 
19 
7 

4.2 

Under  20. 

20  to  24 

190.3 
105.0 
170.0 

8.9 

25  to  29 

4.8 

30  to  39 

6.1 

40  Mid  over 

Not  reD<Mled 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Order  of  birtihu — ^The  babies  scheduled  ranged  from  the  first  to 
the  eighteenth  child  of  the  mother.  Though  the  nimibers  on  the 
whole  for  infants  bom  dining  the  selected  year  are  too  small  to  estab- 
lish conclusively  a  biological  tendency,  one  or  two  facts  of  significance 
emerge.  First-bom  children  had  a  markedly  higher  death  rate  than 
second-bom  children.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  according  to  order 
of  birth  after  the  second  showed  no  special  relation,  except  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  large  families.  Babies  ninth  and  later  in  order 
of  birth,  of  whom  there  were  144  Uve  bom,  had  an  infant  mortality 
rate  of  250,  a  rate  higher  than  that  for  any  earlier  bom  or  for  the 
whole  group  of  earlier  bom  babies,  which  was  156.3.  This  fact  may 
explain  the  higher  rate  among  foreign-bom  than  among  native  mothers 
in  the  age  group  30  to  39.  Foreign-bom  girls  as  a  rule  marry  early 
and  are  more  likely  to  have  had  by  this  time  of  life  a  large  number  of 
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children.  It  is  not  possible,  however^  to  detennine  exactly  the  relative 
importance  of  the  order  of  birth  as  an  independent  factor  in  the  high 
infant  mortaUty  rate  in  Manchester. 


Tablb  20. 

Birtlia  during  selected 

year  and  infant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Livebirtlu 

. 

StiUbirths. 

Number  of  ehild  in  order  of  birth,  and  na- 
tivity of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

Per 
oent.> 

All  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

First 

454 
317 
226 
158 
U4 
221 
153 

548 

427 
310 
218 
150 
108 
207 
144 

523 

71 
39 
36 
80 
12 
84 
36 

67 

166.3 
125.8 
165.1 
200.0 
111.1 
164.3 
250.0 

128.1 

27 
7 
8 
8 
0 

14 
9 

25 

5.9 

Seoond 

2.2 

ThinI 

3.5 

Fourth 

6.1 

Fifth    ^ 

6.3 

Sixth .  seventh .  ft"*'  eiffhtb  -,  ■. -  - 

6.3 

Ninth  and  later 

5.9 

Native  mothers 

4.6 

First 

198 
126 
90 
42 
31 
46 
15 

1,095 

184 
124 
88 
40 
31 
43 
13 

1,041 

16 
16 
12 
10 

4 
6 
3 

191 

87.0 
129.0 

14 
2 
2 
2 

7.1 

flAoond 

1.6 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth .  seventh .  and  eiirhtb .- 

8 
2 

54 

Ninth  and  later ; 

ForeiEn-bwn  mothws 

183.5 

4.9 

Flrsfc. .............••..•..•.•••.•.••••••«.. 

256 
191 
136 
116 
83 
175 
138 

610 

243 

186 
130 
110 
77 
164 
131 

574 

55 
23 
24 
20 
8 
28 
33 

129 

226.3 
123.7 
184.6 
181.8 

13 
5 

11 

86 

5.1 

flAoond 

2.6 

Third 

4.4 

Fourth 

5.2 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eiffhtb 

170.7 
251.9 

224.7 

6.3 

Ninth  and  later ...  -  r  t . , , 

6.1 

French-Canadian  mothers 

5.9 

First 

130 
99 
64 
50 
49 
103 
106 

485 

122 
95 
60 
54 
44 
98 

101 

467 

36 
13 
18 
8 
6 
21 
28 

62 

295.1 

8 
4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 

18 

6.2 

fieoond 

Tliird 

Fourth 

......^... 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eUrhtb -  t 

4.9 

277.2 
132.8 

4.7 

3.7 

126 
92 
72 
57 
34 
72 
82 

121 
91 
70 
56 
33 
66 
30 

19 
10 
6 
12 
8 
7 
5 

157.0 

1 

4.0 

Second 

Fourth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eiEhth 

Ninth  and  later . 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Table  21. 


Number  of  child  in  order  of  birth,  and  nativity  of  mother. 


All  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

Native  mothers. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

FUth , 

Sbcth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

French-Canadian  mothers. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

Other  f<Nwign-bom  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later TIT 


Per  cent  distribution  of  birtlis 
during  selected  year  and  of 
infant  deaths. 


Total 

births. 


100.0 


27.6 

19.3 

13.8 

9.6 

6.9 

13.5 

9.3 

100.0 


36.1 
23  0 
16.4 
7.7 
5  7 
8.4 
2.7 

100.0 


23.4 
17.4 
12.4 
10.6 
7.6 
16.0 
12.6 

100.0 


21.3 
16.2 
10.5 
9.7 
8.0 
16.9 
17.4 

100.0 


26.0 
19.0 
14.8 
11.8 

7.0 
14.8 

6.6 


Live 
births. 


100.0 


27.3 
19.8 

ia9 

9.6 

6.9 

13.2 

9.2 

100.0 


35.2 
23.7 
16.8 
7.6 
5.9 
8.2 
^5 

100.0 


23.3 
17.9 
12.5 
10.6 
7.4 
15.8 
12.6 

100.0 


21.3 
16.6 
10.5 
9.4 
7.7 
17.1 
17.6 

100.0 


25.9 
19.5 
15.0 
12.0 

7.1 
14.1 

6.4 


bifuit 


100.0 


27.5 
15.1 
14.0 
11.  e 
4.7 
13.2 
14.0 

100.0 


23.9 

23  9 

17.» 

14.9 

0.0 

0.0 

4.5 

100.0 


as.8 

12.0 

12.0 

10.5 

4.2 

14.7 
17.3 

100.0 


37.9 

lai 

U.0 

0.2 

3.9 

10.3 

21.7 

100.0 


30.6 
16.1 

0.7 
10.4 

4.3 
11.3 

8.1 


Size  of  family. — ^The  order  of  birth  of  the  baby  is  of  interest  as 
indicating  the  relative  tendency  of  the  different  classes  to  have 
large  famihes.  Babies  ninth  or  later  in  order  of  birth  were  bom 
chiefly  in  types  of  families  with  generally  high  infant  mortality  rates ; 
69.3  per  cent  were  bom  to  French-Canadian  mothers,  and  the  tendency 
to  have  many  children  is  more  common  in  the  lower-earnings  classes 
than  in  the  higher.  This  tendency  appears  from  the  following  table. 
Of  the  1,643  babies  considered,  60.7  per  cent  belonged  to  famiUes  in 
which  the  total  number  of  births  had  been  three  or  less. 
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Table  22. 

Infants  bom  durfaig  selected  year. 

Total. 

Whose  father?  earned  speciHcd  amount. 

Number  of  child  in 
order  of  birth. 

Under  S450. 

$450  to  1649. 

$550  to  $649. 

tiiSC 

Num- 
ber. 

1  to  $840. 

- 

1  ■       •■  ■ 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

1,643 

100.0 

225 

100.0 

274 

100.0 

297 

100.0 

426 

100.0 

1 

Fiist. 

454 

317 

226 

158 

114 

96 

74 

51 

39 

37 

25 

20 

13 

9 

3 

6 

1 

27.6 

19.3 

13.8 

9.6 

6.9 

5.8 

4.5 

3.1 

2.4 

2.3 

1.5 

1.2 

.« 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.1 

66 

40 

32 

26 

14 

13 

9 

3 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

29.3 

17.8 

.  14.2 

11.6 

6.2 

5.8 

4.0 

1.3 

3.1 

3.1 

1.3 

.4 

.9 

.9 

72 

51 

39 

27 

13 

14 

15 

7 

6 

5 

7 

10 

3 

26.3 
18.6 
14.2 
9.9 
4.7 
5.1 
5.5 
2.6 
2.2 
1.8 
2.6 
3.6 
1.1 

92 

49 

29 

28 

29 

20 

16 

12 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

31.0 

16.5 

9.8 

9.4 

9.8 

6.7 

6.4 

4.0 

.7 

1.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

.7 

.3 

.7 

90 

92 

68 

47 

28 

28 

17 

17 

9 

14 

8 

3 

1 

3 

21.1 

Secood 

21.6 

Third 

16.0 

Foorth 

11.0 

vifth 

6.0 

Sixth 

6.6 

SBventh 

4.0 

Eiidith 

4.0 

Ninth 

2.1 

Tenth 

3.3 

Eleventh 

1.9 

Twelfth 

.7 

Th  frtAenth 

.2 

Tiwirtiwnth               ... 

.7 

VfftJMfith 

1 
3 
1 

.4 

1.1 
.4 

RiTitfMnth                  .   . 

1 

.2 

Klfftttf^mth              ... 

AI|{U  ICdl«*»  .....-•.-. 

1 

» 

1 

Whoae  fathers  earned  specified  amount-— Continued 

. 

I860  to  $1,049. 

$1,050  to  $1,249. 

$1,250  and  over. 

No  earnings.! 

Not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

199 

100.0 

72 

loao 

105 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

First 

61 

42 

32 

V  10 

16 

11 

9 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

30.7 

21.1 

16.1 

5.0 

8.0 

5.5 

4.5 

3.0 

2.0 

.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 

21 
14 
10 
6 
6 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

29.2 
19.4 
13.9 
8.3 
6.9 
5.6 
1.4 
4.2 
6.6 
1.4 
1.4 

38 
27 
9 
9 
6 
4 
6 
2 
3 
1 

36.2 
25.7 
8.6 
8.6 
5.7 
3.8 
4.8 
1.9 
2.9 
1.0 

9 

37.5 

5 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

23.8 

Second. 

9.5 

Third 

4 

3 
1 
1 

16.7 

12.5 

4.2 

4.2 

14.3 

Fourth. 

9.5 

9.5 

Sixth 

4.8 

SeV4*lthr  r    .    ,                   , 

9.5 

Kfirti^h  ... 

1 
3 

4.2 
12.5 

N£ath. 

1 
3 

4.8 

Tenth. 

14.3 

Eleventh. 

1 

4.2 

Twelfth 

TfrirtMnth 

1 

1.4 

.... 

1 

4.2 

Foorteenth 

...... 

1.0 

Fifteenth 

1 

1.4 

1  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 

ATTENDANT  AT  BIRTH. 

The  question  of  attendant  at  birth  is  of  importance  in  all  com- 
munities and  especially  in  those  with  a  large  foreign  population 
accustomed  to  the  services  of  a  midwife  or  even  to  some  extent  to 
doing  without  trained  care  at  childbirth.  In  Manchester,  however, 
this  custom  is  not  general,  for  in  90.1  per  cent  of  the  registered  births 
considered  the  mother  had  a  physician  in  attendance  at  birth  and  in 
only  9.3  per  cent  a  midwife.    The  practice  of  the  native  mothers 
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differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  foreign-bom,  98.9  per  cent  of 
the  former  having  been  attended  by  a  physician  and  only  85.8 
per  cent  of  the  latter. 


Tabub  23. 

Births  daring  selected  year  to- 

Attendant  at  hirth. 

All  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Forelcn-bom 
mothers. 

• 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

-'umber. 

Peroeot 

distri- 

buttoo. 

All  claaeea 

1,643 

100.0 

548 

100.0 

1.095 

100. 0 

Physician 

1.481 

153 

9 

90.1 

9.3 

.5 

542 
4 
2 

98.9 
.7 
.4 

939 

149 

7 

85w8 

Midwife 

13.0 

Other,  none,  or  not  reported 

.0 

The  proportion  of  cases  accredited  to  midwives  is  doubtless  an 
understatement;  as  in  cases  of  difficult  labor  the  midwife  frequently 
calls  in  a  physician  and  the  case  is  accredited  to  him. 

It  was  seldom  the  custom  of  mothers  to  seek  medical  advice  during 
pregnancy,  and  many  of  the  poorer  mothers,  and  especially  of  the 
foreign-bom,  resumed  part  or  all  of  their  customary  duties  within  a 
few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  baby.  Nevertheless  a  considerable 
nimiber  even  among  this  group  did  remain  in  bed  at  least  a  week  or 
10  days  after  childbirth,  with  the  services  either  of  a  practical  nurse 
or  of  a  visiting  nurse  from  some  philanthropic  organization,  or  at 
least  under  the  care  of  members  of  the  family.  It  was  not  at  all 
unconmion  for  the  husband  to  act  as  nurse,  particularly  among  the 
French  Canadians.  In  these  families  in  some  cases  where  there  were 
no  grown  children  the  husband  continued  to  relieve  thg  mother  of  the 
heavy  housework,  such  as  scrubbing  and  washing,  for  a  number  of 
weeks  after  confinement. 

ECONOMIC  AND  mDUSTRIAL  FACTORS. 

Babies  bom  into  the  homes  of  imskilled  workers  where  earnings 
are  small  face  greater  hazards  than  those  in  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances. When  the  1 ,564  live-bom  babies  included  in  this  study  are 
grouped  according  to  father's  earnings,  it  is  found  that  among  the 
babies  in  the  lowest-earnings  group  infant  deaths  are  more  than  four 
times  as  frequent  as  in  the  highest-earnings  group. 

Another  point  which  appears  from  a  study  of  the  findings  is  that 
gainful  employment  of  the  mother  away  from  home  was  accompanied 
by  a  high  infant  mortality  rate,  higher  even  than  that  for  all  babies 
in  the  low-earnings  groups. 

Occupation  of  father. — ^The  great  majority  of  the  babies  included 
in  this  study  had  fathers  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  outside 
of  professional,  clerical,  and  mercantile  groups;  725  of  them  were 
factory  operatives.    The  majority  of  these,  442,  were  textile  opera- 
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tireS;  but  in  all  597  babies  had  fathers  employed  in  textile  mills  in 
some  capacity,  either  as  operatives  or  as  laborers,  teamsters,  clerks,  e  tc. 


Tabls  24. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Oooupatlon  of  tether. 

Total. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

Ufider 
8450. 

$450 

to 

$540. 

$550 

to 

$040. 

$050 

to 

$849. 

$850 

to 

$1,049. 

$1,060 

to 
$1,249. 

$1,250 
and 
over. 

No 
earn- 
ings.! 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

All  oocapations « 

1.043 

225 

274 

207 

420 

199 

72 

105 

24 

21 

Mannfactoring   and    me- 
dianioal  indostries 

1,060 

181 

214 

212 

291 

98 

34 

33 

13 

10 

Blaok^nnlfh" r  r  r 

7 
8 
0 

0 

12 

42 

725 

442 

200 

81 

52 

50 

84 

17 

7 

138 
10 
15 

240 

2 

2 

...... 

2 

1 

1 

8 

145 

87 

88 

2 

18 

14 

5 

2 
3 
1 

2 
4 

20 
101 

78 

05 
0 

12 

10 

15 

2 

1 

1 
3 

5* 

1 

48 

11 

28 

7 

2 

1 

0 

2 
2 

21 

1 
0 

39 

BOilnrrm*   ^l*.,..  .r  .  ,,  -  ,  rrrr 

••••••• 

Builders  and  contractors 

2 

1 
1 

""20* 
4 

11 

10 

1 

1 

Composltora,  linotyi>e  operators, 
and  pressmen 

1 

X 

Electrfciflvna . 

1 
2 
11 
1 
0 
4 

Knfirinwrs  i^*id  firemen.  -  r .  r 

'""i54* 
121 
24 
1 

8 

14 

2 

1(15 

120 

20 

1 
0 

17 

5 

2 

10 

7 

1 

1 

Faetonr  oneratives 

5 

A 

Texme 

Shoe 

1 

O&OTlndnstries 

2 

Laborers,  helpers,  and  appren- 
tloes 

Ifachinists,    millwrights,    and 
to<dma*  ttr8.„ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

12 
2 

1 

1 

Hanofactnrers     (officials    and 

fnioAmnk^^  i^nd  rmbblers 

8 

i' 

15 

2 

17 
1 
2 

24 

1 

1 

ffldlled     mechanics,     building 
trades. 

30 
1 

1 

41 

50 
5 

4 

57 

2 

Tailors 

other  pursuits 

Trade 

15 

43 

2 

4 

Bankeis,  brokers,  real  estate  and 

15 

07 
50 

13 

80 
• 

go 

4 

17 
2 

4 

4 

1 

7 
10 

Commercial  travelexs  and  sales- 
TBueasL *. 

9 

4 
0 

8 

8 

10 
8 

8 

12 

18 

1 

0 

1 

0 

17 

21 

3 

10 
0 

29 

2 

Deliverymen 

Laboieis 

Retail  and  whcdesale  dealers 
(propiietofs,     officials,     and 
manage*™) . .  -  - .  t 

14 
2 

22 

0 

'20 

2 

9 

Other  ptuBoits 

Domestio   and    personal 
servioe 

7 

11 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Barbers 

19 
20 
10 
32 

88 

2* 

1 
4 

0 

2 
2 

2 
8 

9 
8 

8 
9 

25 

4 

13 

1 

4 

13 

2' 

2 
3 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders . . . 
gfnmnts . .  - .  - - 

1 

Other  Dursoits 

7 
11 

1 
18 

4 

7 

1 
5 

1 

1 

Transportation 

ChaufFenrs,  teamsters,  and  ex- 
pi  eodUKm  •  •  • 

35 

27 

0 
13 

3 

4 

5 

8 

1 

11 
4 

8 

11 

1 
8 

...... 

2 
0 

i' 

2 
2 

2 

..      5 

1 
3 

Ccmdoctois,    motormen,    and 

Express,  poet,  telegraph,  and 

Laborers 

4 

2 

8 

Proprietors,  officials,  and  mana- 
gers   

1 

0  tner  porsuits 

1  Includes  1  fath«'  living  on  his  income. 

s  Of  597  faUiers  in  the  textile  industry  442  were  operatives  and  155  employees  engaged 
not  peculiar  to  the  industry,  such  as  officials,  clerks,  carpenters,  teamsters,  etc.  Thelatter 
in  tne  occupational  groups  to  which  they  beUmg. 


in  occupations 
were  classified 
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Table  24— Continued. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Occupation  of  father. 

Total. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

• 

Under 
3450. 

$450 

to 

1540. 

1 
0 

1560 

to 
9640. 

3650 

to 

3840. 

3850 

to 
31,040. 

,lj«0 
31,240. 

31,260 
and 
over. 

4 
2 

No 
earn- 
ings. 

Not 

re- 
portod* 

Clerical  occupations,  all 
industries 

30 
33 

1 
4 

8 
7 

15 

4 

1 
2 

Public  service 

Laborers 

22 
11 

27 
20 

4 

0 

7 

4 

Officials,  firemen,  and  policemen. 

Professional  and  semipio- 
fesaional  pursuits 

Agriculture  and  forestry. . . 

2 
6 

2 

11 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 
4 

2 
3 

Farmers 

8 

10 

2 

7 
13 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

Farm  laborers.. 

OthMS 

No  occunation ' 

..    7 

Not  renorted 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  inoome. 

Father's  earnings  an  index  of  economic  status. — ^The  father's 
eamingS;  it  is  believed,  furnish  the  most  reliable  index  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  family  because  in  most  cases  they  are  not  only  the  chi^ 
support  but  also  the  most  stable  and  regular  element  in  the  family 
income.  Supplementary  sources  of  income  such  as  mother's  and 
children's  earnings  are  likely  to  be  temporary  and  fluctuating.  A 
special  objection  to  lumping  father's  earnings  with  the  earnings  of  the 
mother  and  children  is  that  the  gainful  employment  of  the  latter  indi-. 
cates  a  low  economic  status  which  would  "tend  to  be  obscured  were 
their  earnings  combined.  Furthennore,  the  increase  in  family 
income  due  to  mother's  going  to  work  is  one  brought  about  by  creat- 
ing a  possible  factor  in  infant  mortality,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mother's  care.  Income  derived  from  property  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  group  of  fathers  earning  $1,250  or  more,  all  of  whom  are  classed 
together  in  any  event.  The  f aUier*8  earnings  therefore  best  represent 
the  scale  of  living  attainable  through  a  period  of  years  and  fix  the 
living  habits  and  the  real  economic  status  of  the  family. 

Rates  of  pay  can  not  be  computed  from  the  earnings  reported. 
On  account  of  lack  of  employment  or  for  other  reasons  the  father  may 
not  have  worked  steadily.  It  can  not  be  inferred,  because  a  father 
earned,  for  example,  only  $350  in  a  year's  time  that  his  unit  rate  was 
so  low  that  he  could  not  have  earned  more  if  at  work  full  time  through- 
out the  year. 

Distribution  of  economic  groups. — ^A  classification  of  baUes  on  tlie 
basis  of  father's  earnings  shows  that  the  fathers  of  48.4  p>er  cent,  or 
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nearly  half  of  them,  earned  less  than  $650  a  year  and  that  the  fathers 
of  74.4  per  cent,  approximately  three-fourths,  earned  under  $850. 
Only  6.4  per  cent  had  fathers  earning  $1,250  or  more,  while  225,  or 
13.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  fathers  who  earned  less  than 
S450.  In  addition  to  those  for  whom  earnings  were  reported  the 
fathers  of  23  babies  either  had  died  or,  during  the  year  following  the 
child's  birth,  did  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  families 
because  they  had  deserted  or  had  earned  nothing  on  account  of  illness. 
In  the  case  of  21  babies  the  father's  earnings  could  not  be  ascertained. 
(See  Table  25.) 

DIAGRAM  IV.—PER  CENT  OF  BIRTHS  TO  ALL  MOTHERS.  NATIVE  MOTHERS  AND  FOREIQN- 

BORN  MOTHERS.  ACCORDINQ  TO  FATHER'S  EARNINGS. 

PER  CENT. 
32 


28 


24 


20 


16 


12 


8 


Under 
S450. 


S450to 
1549. 


1550  to 
1649. 


$650  to 
S849. 


1850  to 
$1,040. 


$1,060  to 
$1,240. 


->t. 


Anmotbeni. 
Native  mothers. 
ForeJgn-bom  mothen. 


$1,250     No  earnings 
and  over,    and  no  re- 
port. 
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TjiBtB35. 


Earnings  of  fathflr. 


All  classes 

Under  $450. 

$450toS549 

1550  to  1649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049.... 
$1,050  to  $1,249.. 
$1,250 and  over.. 
No  earnings!.... 
Not  reported 


Births  during  selected  year  to— 


All  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Foreifn-bom 
mothers. 

Percent 

Percent 

Perccot 

Number. 

distri- 

Number. 

distri- 

Number. 

distri- 

bution. 

bution. 

bution. 

1,643 

loao 

548 

lOOiO 

1,005 

ioa0 

225 

13.7 

29 

5.3 

196 

17.9 

274 

16.7 

59 

ia8 

215 

19.6 

297 

18.1 

92 

16.8 

206 

18L7 

426 

25.9 

160 

29.2 

266 

24.3 

199 

12.1 

100 

18.2 

99 

9.0 

72 

4.4 

86 

6.6 

36 

3.3 

105 

6.4 

63 

11.5 

42 

3.8 

24 

1.5 

5 

.9 

19 

1.7 

21 

1.3 

4 

.7 

17 

1.6 

1  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 


The  same  economic  facts  shown  in  the  preceding  table  and  dia- 
gram are  presented  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  the  next  diagram, 
which  shows  cumulative  groups  by  father's  earnings — that  is,  those 
earning  a  specified  amount  and  oyer. 


OIAQRAM  v.— Per  cent  of  births  to  all  MOTHCRt.  native  mothers,  and  foreiqn-born 

MOTHERS  IN  GROUPS  WHERE  FATHERS  EARNED  SPECIFIED   AMOUNTS  AND  OVER. 
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9450  and 
over. 


1550  and 
over. 


1650  and 
over. 


S850and 
over. 


$1,050  and 
over. 


$1,250  and 
over. 


Percentage  of  births  to- 

Earnings  of  lather. 

All 
mothers. 

Native 
mothers. 

Foreign- 

bom 
mothers. 

$450  and  over 

$650  and  over 

$650  and  over 

$850  and  over 

$1,060  and  over 

91,250  and  over 

83.6 
66.9 
48.8 
22.9 
10.8 
6.4 

93.1 
82.3 
65.5 
36.3 
18.1 
11.6 

78.8 
50.2 
40.5 
16.2 
7.1 
3.8 

All  mothers. 
Native  mothers. 
Foreign-bom  mothers. 
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Infant  mortality  rate  by  father's  earnings. — ^The  infant  mortality 
rate  shows  a  marked  and  almost  regular  decline  as  the  father's  earn- 
ings become  larger.  In  the  group  of  babies  where  the  father's  earn- 
ings are  less  than  $450  per  annum  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  242.9, 
while  in  the  next  group,  where  the  fathers  earn  from  $450  to  $549,  the 
rate  is  173.6.  It  rises  very  slightly  in  the  next  class,  $660  to  $649, 
namely,  to  174.5,  and  thereafter  drops  steadily  with  each  advance  in 
economic  status.  The  rate,  however,  does  not  fall  below  100  until 
the  father's  earnings  reach  $1,050  or  more.  Babies  whose  fathers 
earn  $1,250  and  over  per  annum  have  a  death  rate  of  only  58.3. 


Table  26. 


Earnings  of  fother  and  nativity  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Under  1450 

S450toS549 

1550  to  $649 

1650  to  1849 

S850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings  > 

Not  reported 

Native  mothers. 


Under  $450 

$450  to  $549 

$550  to  $049 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049... 
$1,050  to  $1,249. 
$1,250  and  over. 

No  earnings 

Not  reported. . . 


Foreign-bom  mothers. 


Under  $450 

$460  to  $549 

$550  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

French-Canadian  mothers. 


Under  $450 

$450  to  $549 

$550  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings  > 

Not  reported 

other  foreign-bom  mothers. 


Under  $450 

$450  to  $549 

$550  to  $640 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049... 
$1,050  to  $1,249. 
$1,250  and  over. 

No  earnings 

Not  reported... 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infimt  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,643 


225 
274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

105 

24 

21 

548 


29 

59 

92 

100 

100 

36 

63 

5 

4 

1,006 


196 

215 

205 

266 

99 

36 

42 

19 

17 

610 


62 

121 

133 

177 

68 

18 

22 

10 

9 

485 


144 

94 
72 
89 
31 
18 
20 
9 
8 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


210 

265 

275 

406 

192 

71 

103 

22 

20 

523 


23 

58 

85 

155 

97 

35 

.     62 

4 

4 

1,041 


187 

207 

190 

251 

95 

36 

41 

18 

16 

574 


48 

117 

123 

165 

65 

18 

21 

9 

8 

467 


139 
90 
67 
86 
30 
18 
20 
9 
8 


Inflemt  deaths. 


Numbtf. 


258 


51 

46 

48 

66 

24 

5 

6 

8 

4 

67 


5 

3 

18 

22 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

191 


Infimt 

mortality 

rat«.i 


165.0 


242.9 
178.6 
174.6 
162.6 
125.0 


58.3 


128.1 


141.9 


183.5 


46 
43 
30 
44 

11 

4 
6 
6 
2 

129 


15 

28 

24 

38 

10 

3 

5 

4 

2 

62 


31 
15 
6 
6 
1 
1 


216.0 
207.7 
157.9 
175.3 


224.7 


239.3 
195.1 
230.3 


StiUbirths. 


Number. 


13X8 


223.0 


79 


15 
9 
23 
20 
7 
1 
2 
2 
1 

25 


Peroeai.1 


6 
1 
7 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


54 


9 

8 

15 

16 

4 


1 
1 
1 

36 


4 

4 

10 

12 

3 


1 
1 
1 

18 


5 
4 
5 
3 
1 


4.8 


•.7 
3.S 

7.4 
4-7 


l.f 


4.e 


3.1 
3.0 


4.f 


4.6 
3.7 
7.3 
0.6 


5.f 


S.S 

7.5 

e.8 


3.7 


3.5 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  lees  than  100. 


>  Includes  1  tether  Uving  on  his  inoonM. 
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The  foUowing  diagram  graphically  illustrates  the  constancy  with 
which  infant  death  rates  fall  as  earnings  rise. 

DIAQRAM  VI.— INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE  BY  FATHER'S  EARNINGS. 


Under 
S4fia 


1450  to 
$649. 


1560  to 
1649. 


1660  to 
$849. 


$850  to 
$1,049. 


$1,060  to 
$1,249. 


$),250ail4 
over. 
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Father's  earnings  supplemented. — ^The  families  of  924  babies,  56.2 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  other  sources  of  income  than  the 
father's  earnings.  Supplementary  income  derived  from  earnings  of 
mother  and  children  occurred  more  frequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
where  the  father's  earnings  were  low  than  in  the  class  with  higher 
earnings,  for  low  earnings  of  the  father  often  necessitate  gainful 
employment  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Mother's  earnings 
where  derived  from  boarders  or  lodgers  were  reported  gross — that  is, 
as  the  total  receipts  from  these  sources.  Actual  net  profit  from 
real  estate  could  never  be  ascertained,  and  rentals,  therefore,  were 
always  reported  gross.  The  data  on  total  income,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
much  less  reliable  than  those  regarding  father's  earnings  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  general  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  such 
income,  and  in  particular  of  separating  net  income  from  gross. 

Total  income. — ^Though  the  information  obtained  on  total  family 
income  is  not  wholly  accurate,  the  indications  are  that  in  the  group 
of  famUies  studied  in  Manchester  supplementary  sources  of  income, 
where  they  existed,  were  of  much  less  importance  in  determining  the 
family's  economic  standing  than  was  the  father's  contribution.  In 
the  group  where  the  father's  earnings  were  under  $550  per  Annum 
other  sources  of  income  existed  in  76  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  only 
95,  or  25.  r  per  cent,  of  379  such  families  had  their  whole  income 
brought  up  to  $850  or  more.  Where  the  father's  earnings  were  from 
$550  to  $649  per  annum  the  families  of  55.2  per  cent  of  the  babies 
had  other  sources  of  income,  but  less  than  half  of  those  reporting 
other  income  had  a  total  annual  income  of  more  than  $850.  The 
relative  importance  of  other  sources  of  income  continues  to  grow  less 
as  the  father's  earnings  increase. 


Tablb  27. 

Infuits  bom  during  selected  year. 

Toua. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

Total  family  inoome. 

Under  $550. 

$550  to  1649. 

$650  to  1849. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distrl- 
butioo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  classes 

1,643 

100.0 

499 

loao 

297 

loao 

426 

IOQlO 

Own  income 

1 
718 

924 

.1 
43.7 

56.2 

Income  from  father's  earnings  only . 
Inoome  including  more  than  £a- 
th«»r'8  earnings 

120 
379 

24.0 
76.0 

133 
164 

44.8 
55.2 

312 

214 

4^.8 

Under  $550 

81 
102 
245 
199 

95 
149 

53 

4.9 
6.2 
14.9 
12.1 
5.8 
9.1 
3.2 

68 
83 
117 
59 
14 
22 
16 

13.6 

16.6 

23.4 

11.8 

2.8 

4.4 

3.2 

$550  to  1649 

16 
66 
35 
17 
22 
8 

5.4 

22.2 

1L8 

6.7 

7.4 

2.7 

$650  to  $849 

61 
81 
37 
30 
5 

M.) 

$850  to  $1,049 

19lO 

$1,050  to  $1.249 

fl 

$1,250  and  over 

Not  reported 
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Tabue  27~<;oiitinued. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year— Continued. 

Whose  fathers  earned  spedfled  amount— Continued. 

Total  funily  inoome. 

$860  to  $1,049. 

$1,060  to 
$1,249. 

$1,260  and 
over. 

No  earnings. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
dlstri- 
buticm. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
butioo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  itImww 

199 

loao 

72 

loao 

105 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

21 

Own  inoome 

•••..%•• 

1 

4.2 

Inoome  from  father's  eaminss  onlv . 

119 

80 

69.8 
4a2 

66 
17 

76.4 
23.6 

75 
30 

71.4 
28.6 

4 

Income  including  more  than  fa- 
thflr'R  fnmingff 

23 

95.8 

17 

Under  S550 

13 
3 
1 
3 

54.2 

12.6 

4.2 

12.5 

$560  to  1649 

|650toS849 

|850to$l,049 

21 

25 

30 

4 

ia6 

•  12.6 

16.1 

2.0 

$1,050  to  Ilil49 

2 

15 

2.8 
20.8 

$1,260  and  over. 

30 

28.6 

Not  reported 

3 

12.5 

17 

Father's  earnings  and  employment  of  mother. — Gainful  employ- 
ment of  the  mother,  in  so  far  as  it  accompanies  low  earnings  of  the 
father,  would  naturally  be  associated  with  a  high  infant  mortality 
rate.  It  may  act  independently,  however,  and  either  add  to  the  dis- 
advantages which  the  baby  suffers  on  account  of  poverty  or  mitigate 
them  according  to  whether  the  loss  of  the  mother's  care,  which  it 
involves,  is  offset  or  not  by  the  added  income.  But  in  general  the 
babies  of  working  mothers  in  Manchester  had  a  higher  infant  mor- 
tality rate  than  babies  whose  mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  in  industrial  communities  such  as 
Manchester,  which  offer  ready  employment  for  women,  the  reason 
married  women  and  mothers  seek  gainful  employment  is  either  because 
of  the  temptation  to  earn  pin  money  or  money  for  some  special  purpose 
such  as  the  buying  of  a  home  or  because  women  learn  economic 
independence  before  marriage  and  prefer  the  factory  to  housework. 
Individual  instances  of  this  sort  were  encoimtered  in  Manchester, 
but  insufficient  or  low  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  father  appear  to  be 
the  most  potent  reason  for  the  mother's  going  to  work.  Where  the 
fathers  earned  less  than  $460  a  year  73.3  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
were  gainfully  employed  during  some  part  of  the  year  after  the  baby's 
birth.  With  each  rise  in  economic  status  the  proportion  of  babies 
with  mothers  gainfully  employed  falls  but  does  not  reaUy  reach  a 
small  proportion,  9.6  per  cent,  until  the  group  with  fathers  earning 
$1,050  and  over  a  year  is  reached.  These  proportions,  however,  are 
markedly  different  among  the  native  and  the  foreign  bom,  particu- 
larly those  other  than  French  Canadians.     (See  Table  28.) 

Of  the  722  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  the  year 
after  childbirth  45.4  per  cent  were  in  families  where  the  earnings  of 
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the  father  were  under  $550  per  annum;  63. &  per  cent  where  the 
eammgs  were  under  $650;  and  85.2  per  cent  where  the  fathers  earned 
under  $850  a  year. 


Table  28. 

Births'  during  selected  year. 

Earnings  of  father  and  nativity  of  mothflr. 

Total. 

To   mothers   gain- 
fully    empk^yed 
during  year  fol- 
lowing      baby's 
birth. 

Number. 

PerotDt. 

All  mothers 

1,643 

722 

43.f 

Undo*  $450 

225 

274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

105 

24 

21 

548 

165 
163 
131 
156 
55 
7 

10 
33 
13 

167 

7S.3 

$450  to  $540 

flOlS 

$550  to  $649 

44.1 

$650  to  $849 

36.6 

$850  to  $1.049 

27.6 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

9.7 

$1,250  and  over 

0.5 

No  eamlngs* .......               ... 

Not  reporied '. '. 

Native  mothers 

3QL5 

Under  $450 

29 

50 

92 

160 

100 

36 

63 

5 

4 

1,006 

16 
39 

33 
50 
34 
3 
5 
5 
3 

565 

55l3 

$450  to  $549 

48.3 

$550  to  1649 

S5u9 

$650  to  $849 , 

31.3 

$850  to  $1.049 

34.0 

$1,060  to  $1,349 

&3 

$1,250  and  over 

7.0 

No  eft"»lnra. . . ,  - ... 

Not  reported 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

5a7 

Under  $450 

196 
215 
206 
266 

90 
36 
42 
19 
17 

610 

149 
134 

9$ 
106 

31 
4 
5 

17 

11 

3S3 

7ft.O 

$450  to  $540 

62.3 

$550  to  $649 

47.8 

$650  to  $849 

30.8 

$850  to  $1.049 

31.3 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

11. 1 

$1,250  and  over 

11.0 

No  earnings  *. . ., .  ...  ...         .     . 

NoCrep<Mied [ 

FniKAi-Oanadian  mothers ...  . 

41.5 

Under  $450 

52 

121 

133 

177 

68 

18 

22 

10 

9 

485 

30 

63 

61 

61 

33 

3 

3 

9 

5 

303 

5&8 

51.3 

$550  to  $649 

4S.0 

&t 

$850  to  $1.049 

11.1 

$1 ,  2J50  and  ovw 

Oil 

Noeft"iing»« . 

Not  reporied 

Other  fOTeign-bom  mothers 

62.3 

Under  $450 

144 
94 
72 
80 
81 
18 
20 
9 
8 

130 

73 

87 

45 

9 

3 

3 

8 

6 

83.3 

70.6 

$550  to  $649 

51.4 

$650  to  $849 

5a« 

$850  to  $1.049 

30LO 

11. 1 

$1,250  and  over 

l&O 

No  eaniings 

Not  reporied 

*  Includes  stillbirths. 


*  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 


From  the  figures  just  presented  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine 
exactly  the  yearly  earnings  that  a  man  must  have  in  order  to  main  tun 
his  family  unaided,  but  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  all  mothers  in 
the  group  where  the  father's  earnings  fall  below  $650  were  gainfully 
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employed  at  some  time  during  the  year  following  childbirth  shows 
a  significant  relation  between  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers 
and  the  low  earnings  of  fathers. 

DIAGRAM  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  MOTHERS  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  DURING  YEAR  FOL- 
LOWING BABY'S  BIRTH  WHEN  FATHERS  EARNED  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 

PER  CENT. 

90 
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12024*— n 


$IS0tol649. 
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ISMtolMO. 


|0fl0tof849. 


I860  to  11,049. 


$1,050  and 
over. 
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Mother's  earnings. — ^Mother's  earnings  were  tabulated  separately 
from  income  from  other  sources  and  they  were  foimd  to  be  relatively 
small;  in  more  than  half  of  the  instances  they  amoimted  to  less  than 
S250  per  mother.  There  were  722  babies,  live  bom  and  stillborn,  or  43.9 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed 
at  some  time  during  the  year  following  their  birth.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  working  mothers  earned  under  SI 50  during  the  year  and 
only  3.5  per  cent  of  them  earned  as  much  as  $550.  A  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers  than  of  the  native 
mothers  earned  more  than  $250.  These  contributions  were  not  all  net 
gain  to  the  family,  however,  even  when  derived  from  other  work  than 
keeping  boarders  and  lodgers,  for  when  the  mother  worked  out  it 
sometimes  became  necessary  to  hire  a  caretaker  for  the  baby  or  to 
incur  other  extra  expense  in  housekeeping. 


Table  29. 

Births  during  selected  year  to  gahifully  employed 

mothers. 

Earnings  of  mother  during  year  following  baby's  birth. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreigii-boni. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

distri- 

bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

distri> 

botioa. 

All <^la,q?ie-s , , ,   , , r r,  . - 

722 

100.0 

167 

100.0 

655 

loao 

Under  $150 

263 
148 
119 
127 
25 
40 

36.4 
20.5 
16.5 
17.6 
3.5 
5.5 

65 
41 
25 
10 

4 
18 

38.0 
24.6 
15.0 
11.4 
2.4 
7.8 

196 

107 

94 

106 

21 

27 

35l7 

$150  to  $249 

19.3 

$250  to  $349 

16w9 

$350to$549...            

19Lft 

$550  and  over 

$.8 

Not  reoorted 

4.9 

Work  during  year  before  baby's  birth. — ^Nearly  half  the  whole 
number  of  babies  included  in  the  investigation  had  mothers  who  had 
engaged  in  gainful  employment  at  some  time  during  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  baby's  birth.  The  occupations  included  504  cases 
where  the  work  was  away  from  home,  427  of  which  were  of  employ- 
ment in  the  textile  mills  and  47  in  other  factories. 


TablB  30. 


Occupation  of  mother  during  year  before 
baby's  birth. 


All  mothers. 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Oamhilly  employed 


At  home 

Keeping  lodgers.. 

Other  home  work 
Away  from  home 


Textile  mfll  operatives. 
Other  fikctory  operatives. 
Clerks  and  saleswomen . . 

Servants , 

other  oooui>ations 


Not  reported. 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infimt  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,643 


864 
776 


272 

239 

33 

504 

427 

47 

11 

12 

7 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


829 
733 


267 

234 

33 

466 

395 

43 

10 

11 

7 


Infont  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


111 
146 


40 

36 

4 

106 

95 

6 

1 

4 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


165.0 


133.9 
199.2 


149.8 
153.8 


227.5 
240.6 


StOIbirths. 


Nnmber. 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


79 

Is 

43 


5 
5 


38 
32 

4 
1 
1 


Per 

oent.i 


4.8 

Tl 
5.5 


L8 


7.5 
7.5 
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Babies  of  mothers  gainfuUy  employed  during  the  year  preceding 
the  baby's  birth  had  a  mortality  rate  of  199.2,  whereas  the  rate  for 
babies  of  mothers  who  were  not  so  employed  was  133.9.  The  rate 
for  babies  of  mothers  whose  gainful  work  was  in  the  home  was  149.8; 
for  babies  whose  mothers  worked  away  from  home,  227.5.  This 
latter  rate  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  rate  of  242.9  reported  for 
babies  in  the  lowest  economic  class — those  whose  fathers  earned 
under  $450  per  annum.  However,  the  total  number  of  live-bom 
babies  whose  mothers  worked  during  the  year  previous  to  childbirth 
was  733,  while  the  number  whose  fathers  earned  imder  $450  was  only 
210.  In  order  to  compare  groups  containing  the  largest  possible 
number  of  coincidences  between  low  earnings  and  mother's  work 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  live-bom  babies  whose  fathers'  earnings 
were  under  $650  per  annmn.  These  babies  numbered  750,  and  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  193.3,  which  is  appreciably  lower  than  the 
one  quoted  above  for  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed 
away  from  home  the  year  previous  to  childbirth.  The  influence 
upon  stillbirths  of  mother's  work  before  the  birth  of  her  child  has 
been  shown  already  in  the  discussion  of  that  topic  on  page  31 . 


Table  31. 


Employmflat  of  mother  at  home  and  awav 
from  home  during  Tear  before  baby's 
birth  and  nativity  of  mother. 


AllmotlMTS. 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Gainmlly  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


Native  mothers. 


Not  gainfuUy  employed . 
Oainrally  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reputed 


Foreign-bom  mothers . 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Gainfully  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


French-Canadian  mothers. . 


Not  gainfully  employed , 
Oaii^ully  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . , 


other  foreign-bom  mothers.. 


Not  gainfully  employed , 
Oainrally  employSsd 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 


Totol 
births. 


1,643 


664 
776 
372 
504 
3 

648 


352 

194 

58 

136 

2 

1,096 


612 
582 
214 
368 
1 

610 


340 

261 

75 

186 

485 


163 
321 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


820 
733 
267 
466 
2 

523 


338 

183 

58 

125 

2 

1,041 


491 
550 

209 
341 


574 


335 

239 

73 

166 

467 


156 
311 
136 
175 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


258 


111 

146 

40 

106 

1 

67 


31 
35 

7 
28 

1 

191 


80 

111 

33 

78 


129 


66 
63 
14 
49 

62 


14 
48 
19 
29 


165.0 


133.9 
199.2 
149.8 
227.5 


128.1 


91.7 
191.3 


224.0 


183.5 


162.9 
201.8 
157.9 
228.7 


224.7 


197.0 
263.6 


205.2 
132.8 


89.7 
154.3 
139.7 
165.7 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


79 


35 
43 

5 
38 

1 

25 


14 
11 


11 


54 


21 
32 

5 
27 

1 

86 


14 

22 

2 

20 

18 


7 
10 
8 
7 
1 


Percent.! 


4.8 


4.1 
5.5 
1.8 
7.5 


4.6 


4.0 
-5.7 


8.1 


4.9 


4.1 
5.5 
2.3 
7.3 


5.9 


4.0 

8.4 


10.8 
3.7 


4.3 
3.1 
Z2 

8.8 
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Work  during  year  after  baby's  birth. — ^It  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated whether  or  not  the  gainful  employment  of  the  mother  during 
some  part  of  the  year  following  childbirth  is  an  independent  factor 
in  the  infant  mortality  rate.  The  mothers  of  679  liye-bom  infants 
were  thus  employed;  among  these  infants  occurred  150  deaths  under 
12  months  of  age.  The  infant  mortality  rate,  therefore,  for  this 
group  is  220.9  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  122  for  the  babies  whose 
mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  during  any  part  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing childbirth.  At  first  glance  the  wide  dijfference  between  these 
rates  seems  conclusive  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  mother's  gainful 
employment  upon  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Several  points,  how- 
ever, which  weaken  the  comparative  value  of  these  rates  must  be 
considered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  group  of  gainfully  employed  mothers  is  com- 
posed of  two  widely  different  elements — those  who  worked  at  home 
and  were  not  separated  from  their  babies  and  those  who  worked  away 
from  home  and  were  separated  from  their  babies.  Secondly,  the 
mothers  of  72  babies  were  not  gainfully  employed  until  after  their 
babies  had  died.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could  the  employment  of 
these  mothers  have  been  a  factor  in  their  babies'  deaths. 


Table  32. 


Employment  of  mother  at  home  and  away  from  home  daring 
year  following  baby's  birth  and  baby's  age  when  mother 
resumed  gainful  work  away  from  home. 


All  mothers 

Not  gainfully  employed 

Oaiiuully  employed 

Resumed  after  baby's  death 

Resumed  during  baby's  life 

No  report  of  time  resumed. 

Work  at  home 

Resumed  after  baby's  death... 
Resumed  during  baby's  life . . . 
No  report  of  time  resumed. ... . 

Work  awav  from  home 

Resumed  after  baby's  death... 

Resumed  during  baby's  life . . . 

Babv's  age  when  resumed: 

under  1  month 

1  month  and  under  2. . 

2  months  and  under  3 . 

3  months  and  under  4 . 

4  months  and  under  6 . 

5  months  and  under  6 . 
8  months  or  older 


Live  births  daring  selected  year 
infiftnt  deaths. 


ToUl 

Uve 

births. 


1,564 


885 

979 


72 

603 

4 

353 

13 

336 

4 

326 

50 
267 

11 
34 
42 
32 
22 
31 
96 


SurviTed 
lyear. 


1,306 


777 
629 


629 
'305 


305 
224 


224 

6 
22 
37 
21 
18 
28 
92 


Infisnt  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


106 
150 


72 
74 

4 

48 
13 
81 

4 

102 

.59 

43 

5 
12 

5 
11 

4 
S 
8 


Inlsnt 

OMMtaHtT 

rate.t 


166.0 


122.0 
220.9 


122.7 


136.0 
*9i3 


812.9 
i6L6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 


If  the  72  babies  just  referred  to  and  the  4  whose  ages  when  the 
mothers  resumed  work  were  not  reported  be  eliminated  from  consid^^ 
ation,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  603  babies  whose  mothers  were 
gainfully  employed  while  their  babies  were  still  alive  is  122.7 — a  rate 
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ahnost  identical  with  that  for  bahies  whose  mothers  were  not  gain- 
fully employed. 

The  rate  of  122.7  is  made  up  of  two  rates — one  of  92.3  for  the  babies 
whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  at  home  during  the  baby's 
lifetime  and  one  of  161  for  those  whose  mothers  were  thus  employed 
away  from  home.  Evidently  employment  of  the  latter  sort  is  the 
one,  if  either,  to  be  considered  a  factor  in  infant  mortality. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  original  schedules  discloses  the  fact 
that  of  the  mothers  who  were  gainfully  employed  outside  the  home 
while  their  babies  were  still  alive  not  one  was  thus  employed  before 
the  baby  was  at  least  2  weeks  old.  The  mortality  rate,  161  for  the 
babies  of  these  mothers,  is  therefore  a  rate  for  a  selected  group  of 
babies  who  survived  at  least  2  weeks  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  rate  for  the  remaining  babies  who  survived  at  least  2  weeks. 
In  all,  1,508  infants  survived  at  least  2  weeks — 267  whose  mothers 
went  out  to  work  whUe  their  babies  were  aUve  and  1,241  others. 
In  this  latter  group  occurred  169  subsequent  infant  deaths — a  mor- 
tality rate  of  128.1,  which  is  markedly  lower  than  the  rate  of  161 
for  the  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  outside  the 
home  during  the  baby's  lifetime. 

Significance  of  mother's  absence. — ^The  evil  effects  of  the  mother's 
gainful  employment  away  from  home  while  the  baby  is  alive  ho 
primarily  in  depriving  the  child  of  the  mother's  care  and  in  substi- 
tuting artificial  feeding  for  breast  feeding.  The  yoimger  the  baby  the 
more  marked  the  effect.  Of  the  119  babies  whose  mothers  worked 
away  from  home  before  the  baby  was  4  months  of  age,  33  died 
before  the  age  of  1  year.  The  mortality  rate  was  277.3.  Among  all 
other  live-bom  babies,  1,446  in  number,  there  occurred  225  infant 
deaths — a  mortality  rate  of  155.7.  But  since  the  119  babies  were 
part  of  a  selected  group  which  had  survived  at  least  2  weeks,  the 
full  significance  of  the  rate,  277.3,  appears  only  when  contrasted 
with  the  rate  of  121.7  for  the  remainder  of  the  group,  namely,  1,389 
babies  who  had  survived  at  least  2  weeks.     (See  Table  33.) 

Clearly,  from  these  comparisons,  so  far  as  our  data  revealed  the 
actual  conditions  in  Manchester,  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers 
away  from  home  during  some  part  of  the  year  following  childbirth 
was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  mothers  were  thus  employed 
within  four  months  of  childbirth. 
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Table  33. 

Infants    whose    moihem    r^ 
sumed    work    awaj    from 
home   during   baby's    life* 
time. 

Baby's  age  when  mother  resumed  gainful  work. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.! 

All  acres 

267 

43 

1A1.0 

TTfidnr  4  mnnths     

119 

83 

277.3 

Under  1  month 

11 
34 
42 
32 

148 

5 
12 

5 
11 

10 

1  month  and  under  2 

2 months  and  under  3.... 

3  months  and  under  4 

4  months  or  older 

67.6 

4  months  and  under  5 

22 
81 
95 

4 
3 
3 

6  months  and  under  6 

6  months  or  older. 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Mother's  work  and  infant  mortality  in  low-earnings -group. — ^The 
gainful  employment  of  mothers,  as  has  been  shown,  is  closely  con- 
nected in  Manchester  with  the  inadequate  earnings  of  the  father, 
and  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  among  babies  of  employed  mothers 
may  be  due  to  the  low  economic  status  of  the  family.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  one  condition  from  the  effects 
of  the  other,  the  data  concerning  the  employment  of  mothers  in  the 
group  where  the  father's  earnings  were  under  $650  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  following  table. 


Table  34. 

Employment  of  mother  during  year  following  baby's  birth,  where  father's 

earnings  were  under  9^. 


All  mothers. 


Mothers  not  gainfully  employed. 
Mothers  gainfully  employed 


After  baby's  death 

During  baby's  life 

At  home 

Away  from  home 

Time  of  resumption  not  specified . 


Inf^t  deaths. 

Live 
births. 

Number. 

Iniknt 
mortality 

rate.t 

750 

146 

193.3 

322 
428 

43 
102 

133.5 
S38.S 

46 

46 
52 
21 
31 

4 

378 

181 

197 

4 

137.6 
U6.0 
157.4 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

From  this  table  emerges  the  significant  fact  that  within  the  same 
low-income  group  the  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed away  from  home  while  their  babies  were  alive  had  a  notably 
higher  infant  mortality  rate  than  those  babies  whose  mothers  were 
not  gainfully  employed  during  any  part  of  the  year  following  child- 
birth. 
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NATIVITY  AND  NATIONALITT. 

Foreign  element  in  city. — Manchester  has  a  lai^e  foreign-bom 
population  in  which  the  French-Canadian  is  the  dominant  group. 
The  total  population  in  1910  according  to  the  Federal  census  was 
70^063,  of  which  29,692,  or  42  per  cent,  were  foreign-bom  white; 
24,197,  or  36  per  cent,  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage, 
and  only  16,119,  or  23  per  cent,  native  white  of  native  parents.  The 
French-Canadian  was  not  far  below  the  native  stock,  numbering 
13,720,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  tbtal.  Other  foreign  bom  found  in  any 
considerable  numbers  in  1910  were  the  Irish,  3,482;  Canadians  (other 
than  French),  2,716;  Germans,  1,225;  and  Greeks,  1,330.  The  last 
named  and  the  Poles  and  Syrians  are  the  newest  immigrants  and 
appear  to  be  coming  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  reports^  of  the  Immigration  Commission  give  the  following 
account  of  the  history  of  immigration  to  Manchester: 

The  character  of  the  immigration  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  like  that  of  other  cotton- 
manufacturing  cities,  has  undergone  considerable  change  within  the  past  20  years. 
Practically  no  Irish  have  come  during  that  time,  the  English  and  Germans  ceased  to 
come  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  same  period,  and  comparatively  few  French 
Canadians  have  arrived  since  the  cessation  of  their  enormous  immigration  10  or  15 
years  ago. 

The  Irish  immigration  was  very  heavy  after  1850  and  again  after  1870.  They  form 
at  present  by  far  the  largest  group  of  foreign-bom,  exclusive  of  Canadians.  *  *  * 
French-Canadian  immigration,  beginning  in  large  numbers  in  the  late  seventies  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  1880-1890,  has  contributed  by  far  the  most  important 
element  of  the  foreign  population.  In  1900,  55  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  of  Man- 
chester were  French  Canadians,  their  number,  even  exclusive  of  the  second  generation, 
representing  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  city.    *    *    * 

The  more  recent  immigrants,  at  present  so  important  a  factor  in  the  mill  population, 
began  coming  to  Manchester  12  or  15  years  ago.  The  Poles  first  entered  the  mills  of 
the  city  about  1895,  and  are  still  arriving  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians,  together  with  a  few  Syrians  and  Turks,  constitute  the  largest  racial  group 
now  coming  to  the  city. 

Foreign-born  mothers  in  this  study. — ^Although  the  foreign  bom 
constituted  only  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  foreign- 
bom  mothers  gave  birth  to  about  67  per  cent  of  the  1,643  infants. 

Over  half  of  the  mothers  of  foreign  birth  were  French  Canadians. 
The  number  of  births  to  this  group  was  610,  or  37.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  Polish  mothers  were  next  in  numbers,  giving  birth  to  170 
children.     Irish  mothers  contributed  92  births ;  Greek  and  Syrian,  72. 

The  last  two  races  named  live  in  the  same  colonies  and  have  much 
the  same  habits;  therefore  they  were  combined  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. The  same  is  true  also  of  Ruthenian,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish, 
and  the  number  of  births  to  this  whole  group  was  192.  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  combined  contributed  115  births.  Other  nationaUties 
were  less  important  in  numbers. .  (See  Table  15.) 

>  Reporto  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  toI.  10,  p.  46,  Washington,  1911. 
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French  Canadians. — ^The  French  Canadians  in  Manchester  form  a 
prominent  and  distinct  element  in  the  city  life.  They  have  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  nationahty,  shared  even  by  their  xiescendants  of  the 
first  and  second  generations.  Their  impress  upon  the  city  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  French  names  of  many  institutions,  such  as  churches, 
convents;  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes.  Many  of  the 
streets  in  the  predominantly  French  section  bear  French  names,  as, 
for  example,  Notre  Dame,  Cartier,  Dubuque,  Youville,  Alsace,  etc 
French  is  the  common  language  of  the  home,  shop,  and  street  in 
this  section,  and  even  the  stores  in  the  principal  business  sections 
employ  French  interpreters  to  receive  customers'  orders.  There  is 
one  French  daily  newspaper  in  the  city.  It  is  significant  that  the 
only  native  mothers  encoimtered  in  connection  with  this  study  who 
could  not  speak  English  were  of  French-Canadian  descent;  they  num- 
bered 42,  or  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  native  born. 

The  French  Canadians  in  Manchester  are  generally  thrifty,  self- 
respecting  people,  ambitious  to  own  their  homes  and  to  accumulate 
property.  Despite  their  tendency  to  retain  their  language  and  a  sepa- 
rate community  life,  they  are  found  not  only  in  the  French  quarter 
but  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  They  are  also  foimd  in  all  occupa- 
tions, though  large  numbers  work  in  the  textile  mills.  Their  earn- 
ings here  are  higher  as  a  rule  than  those  of  the  newer  immigrants, 
the  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Poles,  and  on  the  whole  they  occupy  a  rela- 
tively favorable  position  among  the  foreign-born  population  in  the 
community  as  regards  both  economic  and  social  status. 

Nationality  and  infant  mortality. — ^The  infant  mortality  rate  among 
babies  of  native  mothers  was  128.1,  while  among  babies  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  it  was  183.5.  The  rate  for  babies  bom  to  French- 
Canadian  mothers  was  224.7,  and  the  next  highest  rate  was  that  among 
babies  of  Polish  mothers — 189.  The  lowest  rate  shown  is  that  for 
babies  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers;  for  this  group  it 
was  only  66,  a  rate  very  much  lower  than  that  for  babies  of  native 
mothers.  These  figures  make  apparent  the  disproportionately  large 
number  of  deaths  among  babies  bom  to  French-Canadian  mothers. 
There  were  129  deaths  in  this  group,  and  if  these  be  eliminated  the 
infant  mortaUty  rate  for  all  other  foreign-nationaUty  groups  com- 
bined falls  from  183.5  to  132.8,  and  the  rate  for  all  babies  considered 
from  165  to  130.3.     (See  Table  15.) 

Economic  status  and  size  of  family. — ^A  lai^er  proportion  of  the 
foreign-bom  mothers  than  of  the  native  are  found  in  the  economic 
groups  where  father's  earnings  are  lowest,  and  this  difference  in  eco- 
nomic status  is  even  more  marked  when  the  size  of  family  is  considered. 
In  general  the  native  bom  have  larger  earnings  and  smaller  families 
than  the  foreign  bom.  In  the  group  of  babies  in  which  the  fathers 
earned  imder  $650,  of  those  with  native  mothers  15  per  cent  were  in 
families  of  over  four  persons,  while  of  babies  wiUi  other  foreign 
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mothers  28.4  per  cent  and  of  babies  with  French-Canadian  mothers 
42.5  per  cent^  were  in  such  families.  Similarly,  among  all  with  fathers 
earning  under  $850  the  percentages  of  the  same  three  groups  in  families 
of  more  than  four  persons  were  19.7,  30.8,  and  41,  respectively. 
Only  11  babies  of  native  mothers  were  bom  in  families  of  more  than 
eight  persons  and  two  of  these  were  in  the  earnings  group  \mder 
$650.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  foreign  mothers  74  were  in  families  of 
over  eight  persons,  and  44  of  these  were  in  this  low-income  group. 


Table  35. 


Earnings  of  fikther  and  nativity  of  motliir. 


A 11  mothers 

Under  $450 

94S0to$549 

S&&0to$649 

l660toS849 

I8fi0  to  $1.049 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

Native  mothers 

Under  $450 

$460  to  $549 , 

$650  to  $649 

$660to$849 

$860to$l/>49 

$1,060  to  $1,349 

$1,260  and  over 

Noeaminy 

Not  reported 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

Under  $450 

$460  to  $649 

$650  to  $649 

$660to$849 

$860  to  $1.049 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

$1,260  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Notr^KTted 

Frendk-Canadian  mothers 

Under  $450 

$450  to  $649 

$650  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$860tO$lJM9 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

Other  f oreigD-bom  mothers 

Under  $450 

$460  to  $549 

$560  to  $649 

$660  to  $849 

$860  to  $1.049 

$1/160  to  $1;M9 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 


Average 
number  1 

of  per- 
sons per 

funity. 


4.0 


3.8 
4.2 
3.9 
4.1 
3.9 
4.2 
3.6 
3.6 
4.2 

3.3 


3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
3.7 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
1.0 
3.8 

4.3 


3.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.4 
4.6 
5.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 

4.6 


4.3 
5.0 
4.6 
4.4 
4.8 
6.0 
4.4 
3.4 
4.7 

3.9 


3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.4 
3.9 
4.2 
3.8 
5.0 
3.9 


Births  during  selected  year  in- 


All 
fami- 
lies. 


1,643 


225 

274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

106 

24 

21 

548 


29 
69 
92 

iK 

36 

63 

5 

4 

1,095 


196 
215 
205 
266 

99 
36 
42 
19 
17 

610 


52 
121 
133 

in 

68 
18 
22 
10 
9 

485 


144 
94 
72 
89 
31 
18 
20 
9 
8 


Families  of  specified  number  >  of 
persons. 


lto4. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,132 


163 

183 

205 

283 

144 

48 

78 

16 

12 

444 


24 

51 

78 

120 

83 

30 

52 

4 

2 

688 


139 

132 

127 

163 

61 

18 

26 

12 

10 

355 


32 

65 

79 

109 

39 

6 

13 

7 

5 

333 


107 
67 
48 
54 
22 
12 
13 
5 
5 


Per 
cent. 


68.9 


Over  4. 


Num- 
ber. 


72.4 
66. 8 
69.0 
66.4 
72.4 
66.7 
74.3 
66.7 
57.1 

81.0 


82.8 
86.4 
84.8 
75.0 
83.0 
83.3 
82.5 
80.0 
50.0 

62.8 


70.9 
61.4 
62.0 
61.3 
61.6 
50.0 
61.9 
63.2 
58.8 

58.2 


61.5 
53.7 
59.4 
61.6 
67.4 
33.3 
59.1 
70.0 
55.6 

68.7 


74.3 
71.3 
66.7 
60.7 
71.0 
66.7 
66.0 
55.6 
62.5 


510 


62 

91 

92 

143 

55 

24 

27 

7 

9 

103 


5 
8 
14 
40 
17 
6 
11 


407 

57 

83 

78 

103 

38 

18 

16 

7 

7 

255 


20 

56 

54 

68 

29 

12 

9 

3 

4 

152 


37 

27 

24 

85 

9 

6 

7 

4 

3 


Per 
cent. 


31.0 


27.6 
33.2 
31.0 
33.6 
27.6 
33.3 
25.7 
29.2 
42.9 

1&8 


17.2 
13.6 
15.2 
26.0 
17.0 
16.7 
17.5 


5ao 

37.2 


20.1 
38.6 
38.0 
38.7 
38.4 
50.0 
38.1 
36.8 
41.2 

41.8 


38.5 
46.3 
40.6 
38.4 
42.6 
66.7 
40.9 
30.0 
44.4 

31.3 


26.7 
28.7 
33.3 
39.3 
29.0 
33.3 
35.0 
44.4 
37.5 


No 
report. 


>  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  indoded  in  number.       *  Includes  1  bther  living  on  his  income. 
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Economic  status  of  French  Canadians  and  others. — ^The  high  infant 
mortality  rates  found  among  foreign  bom  are  accompanied  in  general 
by  low  earnings  of  the  father.  Among  the  French  Canadians,  how- 
ever, the  father's  earnings  were  in  general  higher  than  among  other 
foreign  bom.  For  example,  of  the  births  to  French-Canadian  mothers 
only  8.5  per  cent  occurred  in  the  economic  class  where  the  father's 
earnings  were  less  than  $450,  while  of  the  births  to  other  foreign 
mothers  29.7  per  cent  were  in  this  class.  Half  of  the  babies  of  French- 
Canadian  mothers  belonged  to  families  where  the  father's  earn- 
ings were  less  than  $650,  but  practically  two-thirds  of  the  babies  of 
other  foreign-bom  mothers  belonged  to  such  families.  The  infant 
death  rates  among  both  the  French  Canadians  and  the  other  foreign 
bom  show  in  general  a  decline  with  rise  in  father's  earnings,  but  the 
death  rates  for  the  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  within  each 
economic  class  are  higher  than  the  rates  for  others  in  the  same 
class. 

Employment  of  foreign-bom  mothers. — ^A  classification  of  the 
babies  bom  to  French-Canadian  mothers  and  to  other  foreign-bom 
mothers  on  the  basis  of  gainful  employment  of  the  mother  the  year 
after  childbirth  and  according  to  father's  earnings  reveals  a  smaller 
extent  of  gainful  employment  among  French-Canadian  mothers. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers,  41.5  per 
cent  had  mothers  who  worked  the  year  following  childbirth  as  com- 
pared with  62.3  per  cent  of  the  babies  of  other  foreign  mothers  who 
worked  during  this  period.  In  the  lowest  economic  class,  where  the 
father's  earnings  were  less  than  $450  per  annum,  the  percentage  of 
babies  whose  mothers  worked  the  year  following  childbirth  was  55.8 
in  the  French-Canadian  group  and  83.3  in  the  group  of  other  foreign- 
bom.  Though  the  proportion  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  declines 
in  both  groups,  generally  ^ith  the  rise  of  father's  earnings  the  pro- 
portion of  mothers  who  work  is  less  among  the  French  Canadians 
than  among  the  other  foreign  bom.     (See  Table  28.) 

Gainful  employment  of  the  mothers  during  the  year  preceding 
childbirth  is  also  f  oimd  to  a  less  extent  among  the  French-Canadian 
mothers.  Of  the  births  to  French-Canadian  mothers  42.8  per  cent 
were  to  mothers  who  had  worked  the  year  previous  to  confinement, 
while  66.2  per  cent  of  the  births  to  other  foreign-bom  mothers  were 
to  mothers  who  had  worked  in  this  year.     (See  Table  31.) 

The  infant  mortaUty  rate,  as  has  been  shown,  in  general  is  higher 
among  babies  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  than  among  babies  of 
mothers  not  so  employed.  The  contrast  between  those  whose 
mothers  work  away  from  home  and  others  is  particularly  marked, 
but  in  aU  cases  the  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  die  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  babies  of  other  foreign-bom  mothers. 
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Despite  then  the  smaller  extent  of  gainful  employment  among 
the  French-Canadian  mothers  and  the  higher  economic  status  ^f  the 
families,  counterbalanced  in  part,  it  is  true,  by  the  larger  size,  in- 
fant death  rates  in  all  subclasses  compared  are  so  much  higher 
among  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  than  among  babies  of 
other  foreign-bom  mothers«that  a  much  higher  rate  for  the  French- 
Canadian  group  as  a  whole  is  obtained. 

Ability  to  speak  English. — Among  the  foreign  bom  inability  to 
speak  English  is  generally  regarded  as  a  handicap  which  puts  them 
at  a  disadvantage  economically  and  socially  and  so  tends  toward  a 
lower  standard  of  Uving.  It  usually  indicates  a  lack  of  means  for 
securing  knowledge  of  the  proper  care  of  the  baby  and  of  the  medical 
resources  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  in  that  the  non-English 
speaking  are  more  or  less  limited  in  their  choice  of  doctors  and  nurses 
and  of  other  social,  medical,  and  educational  resources  of  the  com- 
mimity.  But  these  conditions  do  not  operate  equally  regardless 
of  nationaUty;  in  Manchester  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  English  woidd 
be  naturally  less  disadvantageous  to  the  French  Canadians  than  to 
others,  as  the  former  are  such  a  definitely  independent  element  in 
the  population. 


Tablb  86. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

AbiUty  or  mother  to  speak  English. 

Total. 

Inlant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infemt 

mortality 

rate.t 

Per 
oent.t 

All  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

268 

165.0 

70 

4.8 

AUe  to  SDeak  Eiudish 

•75 
667 

1 

1,006 

022 
641 

1 

1,041 

126          136.7 
182         906.0 

53 
36 

5.4 

TTnable  to sMAlr  Kiurlish *-.- 

8.9 

Not  mnortaa      

Fontkra-bom  mothfirs . . . .  r . , , .  ^  ^ , . . . 

101 

183.5 

54 

4.9 

ICiiffliiih-ffTMmkiiur  nutioTtAliti^  * 

129 
066 
341 
625 

610 

120 
021 
321 
600 

574 

0  1          75.0 

9 
45 
20 
25 

36 

7.0 

Noo-EngUsh  spMiking  nationalities 

Able  to  SDeak  English 

182 
60 

107.6 
186.0 

4.7 
5.9 

ttiiaMa tA snttak  Fnfflisb .-,.,,,,-,, ,r- 

122          203.3 

4.0 

French-Canadian  mothers. . .  .T. . 

120 

224.7 

5.9 

Able  to  speak  English 

240 
361 

366 

231 
343 

347 

50 
70 

53 

216.5 
230.8 

152.7 

18 
18 

0 

7.2 

Unable  to  SDeak  EnirLish 

5.0 

other  foreign-bom  mothers 

2.5 

Able  to  sneak  Encllsh 

02 
264 

00 
257 

10 
43 

2 

7 

TTnable  to  .soeak  Kndish 

167.3 

2.7 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

*  Includes  42  native  mothers. 

>  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Canadian  except  French. 

A  classification  of  foreign-bom  mothers  of  non-English  speaking 
nationalities  according  to  ability  to  speak  English  reveals  the  fact 
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that  the  French-Canadian  mothers,  who  are  longer  resident  in  this 
country  than  other  foreign-bom  mothers,  had  acquired  the  language 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  others.  Of  the  610  babies  bom  to 
French-Canadian  mothers  249,  or  40.8  per  cent,  had  mothers  able 
to  speak  English,  while  of  the  babies  of  other  non-English  speaking 
foreign-bom  mothers  but  92,  or  25.8  per  cent,  had  such  mothers. 
Forty-two  native  mothers  spoke  French  only. 

The  rate  among  babies  of  all  mothers  (native  and  foreign-bom)  able 
to  speak  English  was  136.7,  while  that  of  babies  whose  mothers  could 
not  speak  the  language  was  205.9.  The  infant  death  rate  for  babies 
of  both  French-Canadian  and  other  non-EngUsh  speaking  foreign- 
bom  mothers  was  higher  where  the  mother  could  not  speak  English 
than  where  she  could. 

Years  in  United  States. — ^The  infant  death  rate  for  babies  of  all 
foreign-born  mothers  who  had  been  in  this  coimtry  5  years  or  less 
was  248.8,  while  that  for  babies  of  mothers  who  had  lived  here  over 
5  years  was  165.7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French-Canadian,  among 
whom  the  highest  infant  death  rate  was  foimd,  was  the  foreign  group 
which  had  been  in  this  coimtry  longest.  Only  14.9  per  cent  of  aU 
babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  were  bom  to  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  United  States  5  years  or  less;  whereas  27.5  per  cent  of  babies 
of  other  foreign-bom  mothers  were  bom  to  those  who  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  that  period.  Nearly  half  of  the  French-Canadian 
mothers  had  been  in  this  coimtry  over  15  years.  The  infant  death 
rate  was  higher,  however,  among  the  more  recently  arrived  French 
Canadians  than  among  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
12  years  or  more. 
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TABX.B  37. 


yean  in  the  United  Statae. 


Births  during  selected  year  to  foreign-bom  mothers  and 

infant  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


All  foreign-bom  mothers 

Less  than  3  shears 

3  to  5  years 

6  to  8  years 

9  to  11  years 

12  to  15  years 

16  years  and  more 

Not  reported 

French-Canadian  mothers. . 

Less  than  3  years 

3  to  5  years 

0  to  8  years 

9  to  11  years 

13  to  15  years 

16  years  and  more 

Not  reported 

Other  foreign-bom  motliers 

Less  than  8  years 

8  to  5  years 

6  to  8  years 

9  to  11  years 

12  to  15  years 

10  years  and  more 

Not  reported 


Live  births. 


Stillbirths. 


Total. 


1,095 


44 

180 
165 
138 
183 
381 
4 

610 


14 

77 

68 

55 

106 

285 

3 

485 


30 
103 
97 
83 
75 
96 
1 


1,041 


•  43 
174 
160 
132 
176 
353 
3 

574 


13 

74 

65 

52 

103 

265 

2 

467 


Infemt  deaths. 


Number. 


191 


9 
45 
24 
29 
24 
59 

1 

129 


30 
100 
95 
80 
73 
88 
1 


5 
24 
14 
16 
19 
50 

1 

62 


Tnftmt 

mortality 

rate.i 


183.5 


268.6 
150.0 
219.7 
136.4 
167.1 


224.7 


4 

21 

10 

13 

5 

9 


184.5 
188.7 


132.8 


210.0 


Number. 


54 


Per 
oent.i 


1 
6 
5 
6 
7 

28 
1 

36 


1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
20 
1 

18 


4.9 


3.8 
3.0 
4.8 

3.8 
7.3 


5.9 


4.0 

7.0 


3 
2 
3 
2 

8 


3.7 


2.9 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


TABIJC38. 

Births  during  selected  year  to  foreign-bom  mothers. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

In  United  States  specified  number  of  years. 

Under 
3. 

3to 
5. 

6to 
8. 

9to 
11. 

12  to 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

All  f<neien-bom  mothers 

1,095 

44 

180 

165 

138 

183 

381 

4 

CanAdian.  Frwich ,  r ..,,,,.  r  r ,  - 

610 
170 
115 
72 
127 
1 

14 
7 
1 

14 
8 

77 
41 
7 
37 
18 

68 
51 
11 
12 
23 

55 
39 
17 
8 
19 

108 

24 

27 

1 

23 

285 

8 

52 

3 

Polish...' '. 

RnoriMt.  Triflh.  and  Bcotch....  -.-,....---. 

Oraelc  and  Syrian 

All  other 

35 

1 

1 

Not  roDorted 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION. 


All  foreicn-bom  mothers ... 

100.0 

4.0 

16.4 

15.1 

12.6 

16.7 

34.8 

0.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2.3 

4.1 

.9 

19.4 

6.3 

12.6 
24.1 
6.1 
51.4 
14.2 

11.1 
30.0 
9.6 
16.7 
18.1 

9.0 
22.9 
14.8 
11.1 
15.0 

17.7 
14.1 
28.5 
L4 
18.1 

46.7 

4.7 

45.2 

.5 

PoUeh....' 

Knpiiifh,  Triflh.  and  Scotch. . ,   

Oreek  and  Brnan 

All  other. . . .' 

27.6 

.8 
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Literacy. — Literacy  in  Manchester  showed  ahnost  as  close  a  rela- 
tion to  foreign  birth  as  ability  to  speak  Enghsh,  for  out  of  a  total  of 
286  babies  bom  to  mothers  who  were  illiterate  only  25  were  babies 
of  native  mothers.  In  the  case  of  literacy  again  a  pecuUar  situ- 
ation exists  with  reference  to  the  French  Canadians,  for  although 
illiteracy  in  general  is  accompanied  by  a  high  infant  death  rate,  in 
the  French-Canadian  group  the  infant  death  rate  for  all  babies  was 
224.7,  and  for  babies  of  literate  mothers  the  rate  was  practically 
identical,  namely  223.3.  The  difference  in  the  infant  mortality  rates 
on  the  basis  of  the  literacy  of  mothers  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
group  of  other  foreign  bom.  Here  the  rate  was  only  94.6  for  babies 
of  literate  mothers  but  rose  to  198.8  for  babies  of  illiterate  mothers. 
The  French-Canadian  mothers  were  more  generally  literate  than  the 
other  foreign-bom  mothers,  85.9  per  cent  being  so  classed  as  com- 
pared with  63.9  per  cent  of  the  other  foreign  bom. 


Tablk  30. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infuit  deaths. 

Total, 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stmbirtta. 

Literacy  ^  of  motbtr. 

Total. 

IniSuit  deaths. 

Number. 

• 

Number. 

Tnlknt 

mortality 

rate.s 

P«ro«iL> 

All  mothers 

1,643 

1,664 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Literate 

1,356 

286 

2 

1,006 

1,291 

271 

2 

1,041 

200 

58 

154.9 
214.0 

64 
16 

Illiterate » 

Not  reported 

Foreieii>boni  mothers 

191 

183.5 

54 

Literate 

834 
261 

610 

703 
248 

574 

139 
52 

129 

175.3 
209.7 

2M.7 

41 
13 

86 

Illiterate 

French-Canadian  mothers 

Literate 

524 
86 

485 

497 

77 

467 

111 
18 

62 

233.3 

27 
9 

18 

niiterate 

other  foreign>bom  mothers 

132.8 

Literate 

310 
•    176 

296 
171 

28 
34 

94.6 
196.8 

14 
4 

Illiterate 

2.3 

1  Persons  who  can  read  and  write  in  any  language  are  reported  literate. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

*  Includes  25  native  mothers. 

Conditions  peculiar  to  French  Canadians. — Since  those  conditions 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  factors  in  a  high  infant  mortality  rate 
exist  to  practically  no  greater  extent  among  the  French  Canadians 
than  among  the  other  groups,  the  reasons  for  the  excessive  infant 
mortality  rate  among  the  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  must 
be  sought,  perhaps,  in  conditions  of  living  that  are  peculiar  to  this 
group. 
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Lack  of  Americanization — that  is,  retention  of  a  foreign  language 
and  maintenance  of  such  distinct  channels  of  expression  as  separate 
Bchools;  churches,  orphanages,  political  and  pleasure  clubs,  as  well  as 
a  daily  paper  printed  in  a  foreign  language — may  tend  to  narrow  and 
limit  that  opportunity  for  contact  which  might  have  an  educational 
value  along  hygienic  and  other  lines.  But  this  question  was  not  pm*- 
8ued  far  enough  to  justify  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  its  importance 
in  retarding  the  development  of  the  French  Canadians.  In  any  case 
these  social  conditions  would  affect  the  baby  largely  as  they  modified 
customs  withm  the  home  itself. 

In  their  method  of  feeding  and  in  the  size  of  their  families  the  French 
Canadians  show  distinctive  conditions  which  may  account  partly 
for  the  difference  between  their  infant  mortality  rate  and  the  rat€N9 
of  other  groups  of  foreign  bom. 

FEEDING. 

Feeding  and  infant  mortality. — ^Method  of  feeding  is  among  the 
factors  immediately  related  to  infant  mortaUty.  Feeding  is  often 
the  primary  means  through  which  the  less  direct  factors,  such  as 
employment  of  mothers  away  from  home  and  low  mcome  with^in- 
sufficient  food  and  rest  for  the  mother,  exert  their  influence.  The 
mother's  intelligence  and  care  are  also  reflected  in  the  baby's  feeding, 
although  the  mother's  ignorance  is  itself  often  but  the  consequence 
of  low  economic  status  and  early  entrance  into  gainful  employment. 
The  importance  of  feeding  to  infant  welfare  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  authorities  are  also  agreed  in  emphasizing  the  great  su- 
periority of  breast  feeding  to  any  substitute  for  mother's  milk. 

Of  the  1,643  babies  included  in  this  report,  1,564  were  live  bom, 
and  of  this  number  1,535  survived  long  enough  to  be  fed.  Upon  this 
latter  group,  then,  the  study  of  feeding  is  based.  Only  the  first  nine 
months  were  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  feeding,  because  as 
a  rule  "breast  feeding  after  that  period  is  not  necessary  to  the  baby's 
welfare. 

Effects  of  feeding  in  each  month  of  age. — ^The  chances  of  survival 
for  babies  deprived  of  breast  milk  at  an  early  age  are  decidedly  less 
than  those  for  babies  nursed  for  a  longer  period.  A  comparison  of 
the  babies  being  breast  fed  and  those  being  artificially  fed  any  month 
up  to  the  ninth  reveals  the  fact  that  the  percentage  who  failed  to 
survive  infancy  was  from  two  to  five  times  as  high  among  babies 
being  artificially  fed  as  among  those  receiving  breast  milk  exclu- 
sively.    (See  Table  40.) 
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TabIaK  40. 

Tnfi 

mtiibc 

im<lnr 

teg  sdected  year  and  survivteg  at  bei 

'Of  spec 

sifledn 

All  mothers 

• 

Native  mothers. 

Foreign-bom  moCban. 

HoDth  of  life  and  type 
offMding. 

Total. 

Died  in— 

Total. 

Diedin>- 

Total 

Died  in- 

First  year. 

Speci- 
fied 
month. 

Firstyear. 

Sped- 

fled 

month. 

First  year. 

■Sf 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Fir 

cent. 

First  month — 

1,564 

358 

16. 5 

73 

533 

67 

13.8 

16 

1,041 

191 

18.3 

56 

Breast  exdasively .... 
Mixed 

1,338 

57 

338 

39 

3 

1,493 

148 
15 
66 
39 

13.0 
36.3 
37.7 

36 

3 

14 

39 

430 

15 

83 

6 

38 
1 

33 
6 

9.0 

6.7 

36.8 

6 

4* 

6 

818 
43 

156 

33 

3 

985 

110 
14 
44 
33 

13.4 
33.3 
38.3 

90 

▲rtiflclal  exclusively . 
Not  fed,  died  at  onoe. 
Not  reported 

10 

91 

Second  month.. 

186 

13.5 

34 

507 

51 

lai 

4 

135 

13.7 

30 

Breast  exclosiyely . . . . 
Mixed 

1,067 

90 

333 

3 

1,468 

93 
18 
76 

8.6 
30.0 
33.8 

13 

3 

10 

853 

36 

139 

33 

1 
38 

6.3 

4.0 

31.7 

1 
8* 

714 

65 

304 

3 

965 

70 
17 
48 

9.8 
96w3 

33.5 

11 

3 

Artificial  exdasively. 
Not  reported 

7 

Third  month  . . 

163 

11.0 

34 

503 

47 

9.8 

4 

115 

11.9 

» 

Breast  exclusively — 
Mixed 

910 

139 

437 

3 

1,444 

53 
34 
85 

5.8 
18.6 
19.9 

9 

4 
11 

305 

33 

165 

14 

3 

30 

4.6 

9.1 

1&3 

1 
3' 

606 

96 

363 

.-..3 

39 
31 
55 

6.4 
31.9 
31.0 

8 

4 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Not  reported 

8 

Fourth  month  . 

138 

9.6 

18 

499 

48 

&6 

7 

945 

95 

lai 

U 

Breast  exdttsively.... 
Mixed 

743 

184 

516 

3 

1,436 

31 
31 
86 

4.3 

11.4 
16.7 

6 

3 

10 

360 

48 

301 

7 

5 

31 

3.8 
10.4 
15.4 

8 
4* 

493 

136 

315 

3 

934 

94 
16 
55 

4.9 
11.8 
17.5 

1 

Artificial  exclusivdy . 
Not  reported 

1 

Fifth  month... 

130 

8.4 

18 

493 

86 

7.8 

5 

84 

9.0 

IS 

Breast  exdasively .... 

Mixed 

Artificial  exdasively . 
Not  reported. .■«..... 

633 

339 

563 

3 

1,408 

17 
33 
81 

3.7 

9.6 

14.4 

4* 

14 

311 

63 

318 

3 

4 
80 

.9 

&3 

13.8 

5' 

433 

166 

844 

3 

931 

15 
18 
51 

3.6 

ia8 

14.8 

4 

• 

Sixth  month... 

103 

7.3 

31 

487 

31 

6.4 

10 

n 

7.7 

11 

Breast  exdosivdy . . . . 

Mixed 

Artificial  exdasively . 
Not  reported 

538 

381 

608 

3 

1,887 

14 
30 
68 

3.7 

7.1 

11.8 

3 

5 

18 

174 

81 

383 

1 

4 

36 

.6 

4.9 

1L3 

1 
8 
6 

349 
300 

370 
3 

910 

18 
16 
43 

3.7 

8.0 

1L4 

S 

s 

7 

Seventh  month 

81 

5.8 

18 

477 

31 

4.4 

5 

60 

^6 

IS 

Breast  exdasively. . . . 

386 

354 

645 

3 

1,369 

10 
14 

57 

3.6 
4.0 

a8 

1 
3 

15 

135 
107 
345 

361 

347 

400 

3 

897 

10 
14 
36 

8.8 
6.7 
9.0 

1 

Mixed 

) 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Not  reported 

31 

&6 

5 

10 

Eighth  month . 

63 

4.6 

11 

473 

16 

8.4 

8 

47 

5.3 

8 

Breast  exdusively . . . . 

314 

391 

663 

3 

1,358 

6 
18 
44 

1.9 
3.3 
6.6 

3* 

9 

96 
133 
353 

316 

369 

410 

3 

889 

6 
13 
38 

8.8 
4.8 
6.8 

Mixed 

3 

Artificial  exdusively. 
Not  reported 

"ii" 

6.3 

8 

6 

Ninth  month  . . 

53 

3.8 

30 

469 

13 

3.8 

6 

ao 

4.4 

14 

Breast  exclusivdy . . . . 

347 

410 

099 

3 

5 

9 

38 

3.0 
3.3 
5.4 

1 

8 

16 

79 
139 
361 

168 

381 

438 

3 

5 

9 

35 

3.0 
8.3 
5.7 

1 

Mixed 

3 

Artificial  exdusivdy. 
Not  reported 

18 

5.0 

6 

10 

1 

The  total  number  of  babies  who  were  breast  fed  exclusively  during 
their  first  month  was  1,238,  and  of  these  12  per  cent  failed  to  survive 
till  the  end  of  the  year.    Among  the  238  babies  who  were  artificially 
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fed  during  this  month,  however,  27.7  per  cent  died  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  were  1,492  babies  who  survived  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month;  1,067  of  these  were  breast  fed  during  this  month 
and  333  received  no  breast  milk  wimtever.  In  the  former  group  only 
8.6  per  cent  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  while  in  the  latter  group, 
babies  being  artificially  fed  during  the  second  month,  22.8  per  cent 
failed  to  survive  infancy.  The  percentages  of  infant  deaths  for  the 
two  groups^  according  to  feeding  in  the  third  month,  were  5.8  and 
19.9,  respectively,  and  for  the  succeeding  months  similar  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  infant  deaths  in  each  group  appear.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  month  there  were  1,358  babies  Uving,  of 
whom  247  were  nursed  exclusively  in  this  month  and  699  were  arti- 
ficially fed.  In  the  first  group  2  per  cent  died  before  reaching  12 
months,  while  5.4  per  cent  of  the  second  group  failed  to  live  to  that 
age.  The  difference  in  rates  here,  of  course,  can  not  be'  attributed 
to  the  relative  influence  of  breast  and  artificial  feeding  at  9  months. 
But  effects  of  both  types  of  feeding  are  cumulative,  and  at  any  period 
during  infancy  they  show  in  the  subsequent  death  rates  among  the 
survivors.  Not  only  the  feeding  being  given  during  any  specified 
month  but  also  the  feeding  during  all  or  a  part  of  the  preceding 
months  of  the  child's  life  cause  the  difference  in  death  rates  later. 

The  above  comparisons  are  between  breast  feeding  exclusively  and 
artificial  feeding  exclusively  during  various  ]>eriods  of  the  first  9 
months.  The  influence  of  mixed  feeding — that  is,  part  breast  milk 
and  part  other  food — ^upon  the  infant  death  rate  is  less  pronounced. 
Babies  whose  feeding  was  mixed,  in  all  groups  compared,  died  in 
less  numbers  relatively  than  those  being  artificially  fed  and  in  greater 
numbers  relatively  than  those  being  breast  fed.  In  the  early 
months  exclusive  breast  feeding  appears  to  be  of  most  importance 
to  a  baby's  welfare,  for  during  this  period  the  percentage  of  infant 
deaths  among  babies  whose  feeding  is  mixed  more  closely  approaches 
that  for  babies  being  artificially  fed  than  that  for  babies  being  ex- 
clusively breast  fed.  After  the  sixth  month  the  reverse  is  practically 
true,  and  in  the  ninth  month  the  advantage  of  exclusive  breast  feed- 
ing over  mixed  feeding,  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  infant  death 
rates,  almost  disappears. 

A  somewhat  sharper  contrast  in  the  effects  of  feeding  as  indicated 
by  death  rates  appears  if  we  consider  all  babies  alive  at  specified  ages 
who  had  received  a  single  type  of  feeding  during  their  entire  life  up 
to  that  age.  Of  the  infants  aUve  at  the  end  of  3  months  only  4.9 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  breast  fed  up  to  that  time  died  later 
under  1  year  of  age,  while  those  who  had  been  fed  otherwise  died 
at  from  more  than  two  to  nearly  four  times  this  rate.  Of  the  infants 
who  had  been  breast  fed  exclusively  during  the  first  6  months  of  life 
only  2.1  per  cent  died  under  1  year  of  age,  as  compared  with*  per- 

72e24*— 17 5 
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centages  about  six  times  as  great  for  those  who  had  had  either 
mixed  or  artificial  feeding  during  the  same  period.  At  the  end  of 
9  months  there  were  244  infants  who  had  had  only  breast  milk  and 
177  who  had  never  had  it;  1.6  per  cent  of  the  first  group  and  3.4 
per  cent  of  the  second  subsequently  died  under   1  year  of  age. 

TaBlB  <L  Infant!  bora  durlDR  wlwted  vnr  and  sunliins  at 

'  — wcined  time. 


At  S  months  of  age. . . 

mutA.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'. 

Artiflolal 

Daring  Drat  S  monUii 


AitUdal  ezolodvatr . . . 


Mlied. 

Artfflcia]... 


Breast  excliuivaly 

Mixed  oxciuaively 

Artificial  excluslTel;.. 

Wore  IbBU  mis  type — 
At  e  nionthe  ol  ace 

Breast 

Uiitd 

Artificial 

During  Qrat  6  months 

Brsast  exclusively 

Ifiiedtiduslvely 

Aitl&clal  exclusively . . 

Uorethan  one  type 


Artlflclal 

During  Brst  9  moDlbs. . . 
Breaet  eictusively  ■  ■ 
Mixed  exclusively... 


Died  later  In  year. 


nth 
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1 

i 
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1 
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1 
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T„^  U^,^ 

Infonta  bmi  during  Mlwted  y«M-  and  siinrlTltn  at 

1 

Died  liil«r  In  jtai. 

Typ«  of  f«*dtoi,  M»^lnr»nt,  ud  nWlrtt j 

T«.,. 
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TJkBLB  41-ConUiuwd. 

InfuiM 
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Feeding  methods  and  nationality. — The  practice  in  regard  to 
breast  feeding  varied  according  to  nationality,  economic  status,  and 
gainful  employment  of  the  mother.  On  the  whole,  foreign-bom 
mothers  other  than  French-Canadian  nursed  their  babies  longpst. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  75.9  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  mothers  ex- 
cept French-Canadian,  60.9  per  cent  of  native  mothers,  and  52.6  per 
cent  of  French-Canadian  mothers  were  exclusively  breast  feeding 
their  babies.  At  the  end  of  6  months  these  percentages  were  49-4, 
36.3,  and  28.5,  reapecUvety.  At  9  months  the  contrast  is  similar, 
and  in  addition  at  each  of  these  periods  the  foreign-bom  motheis 
other  than  French-Canadian  much  more  commonly  than  uther  of 
the  other  classes  of  mothers  were  using  a  mixed  diet  for  their  babies. 
No  doubt  the  great  extent  of  exclusively  artificial  feeding  among 
babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  is  a  laige  factor  in  accounting 
for  their  high  infant  death  rate. 

If  instead  of  considering  the  type  of  feeding  at  the  end  of  these 
three  age  periods  wo  consider  the  type  duiing  the  same  periods,  we 
find  the  same  tendency  in  the  different  groups,  and  as  far  as  breast 
feeding  is  concerned  almost  identical  percent^es  in  each  case. 
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Type  Hi  feeding  and  age  of  infant. 


Type  of  feeding: 

At  3  montfisof  a|^ 

Breast 

Kixed 

Artificial 

During  first  3  months. . . 

Breast  exclusively . . . 

ICixed  exclusively . . . 

Artificial  exclusively 

Kore  than  one  type . 
AtO  months  of  age 

Breast 

Mixed 

^Artificial 

Daring  first  6  months 

Breast  exclusively. . . 

Mixed  exclusively . . . 

Artificial  exclusively 

More  than  one  type. 
At  9  months  of  age 

Breast 

Mixed 

Artificial 

During  first  9  months. . . 

Breast  exclusively. . . 

Mixed  exclusively . . . 

Artificial  exclusively 

Moce  than  one  tyjie. 


Per  cent  distribution  of  inlants 
of  — 


Native 
mothers. 


Poreign-boni 
mottiers. 


Prench- 

l>niyih»n. 


100.0 

60.9 

6.6 

32.5 

100.0 

60.9 

2.0 

118 

22.2 

100.0 
36.3 
16.4 
47.4 

loao 

36.3 

1.3 

14.5 

48.0 

loao 

17.1 
27.9 
55.1 

loao 

16.8 

1.3 

13.4 

68.6 


100.0 

52.6 

8.4 

38.9 

loao 

52.6 

29 

2a7 

23.7 

100.0 
28.5 
14.6 
56.9 

100.0 

28.5 

2.9 

2a6 

48.0 

loao 

12  7 
18.8 
68.6 

loao 

12  7 

1.7 

19.9 

65.7 


Other. 


loao 

75.9 
11.3 
12.7 

loao 

75.7 
3.7 
6.0 

14.6 
100.0 

49.4 

3ao 

20.6 

loao 

48.9 
2.6 
6.1 

42.3 

loao 

26.3 
46.3 
27.5 

loao 

26.0 
2.7 
5.8 

66.5 


An  analj^is  of  the  relation  of  type  of  feeding  to  infant  mortality 
according  to  nationality  shows  practically  no  difference  in  results. 
The  same  tendency  for  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  to  accompany 
artificial  feeding  occurs  among  the  babies  of  both  native  and  foreign- 
bom  mothers.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  higher  general  rate^ 
the  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  show  in  nearly  all  cases,  whatever 
the  type  of  feeding,  a  higher  death  rate  than  babies  of  native  mothers. 
(See  Table  40.) 

Feeding  methods  in  economic  groups. — ^Native  and  foreign-bom 
mothers  in  the  same  economic  classes  do  not  show  the  same  tenden- 
cies with  reference  to  the  baby's  feeding.  For  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  comparison,  economic  classes  were  reduced  to  three — 
fathers  earning  under  $650,  fathers  earning  from  $650  to  $1,049,  and 
fathers  earning  $1,050  and  over.  Among  native  mothers  artificial 
feeding  existed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  poorest  class  and 
the  percentage  of  babies  artificially  fed  declined  with  the  rise  in 
father's  earnings.  Of  babies  of  native  mothers  35.4  per  cent  were 
artificially  fed  at  3  months  of  age  in  the  class  where  the  father's 
earnings  were  imder  $650;  30.8  per  cent  where  the  earnings  were 
$650  to  $1,049;  and  28.1  per  cent  where  the  earnings  were  $1,050 
and  over.  In  contrast  to  this,  among  babies  of  the  same  age  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  23.6  per  cent  were  being  artificially  fed  in  the 
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class  where  father^s  earnings  were  under  $650;  31.  8  per  cent  in  the 
next  higher  class;  and  26.4  per  cent  in  the  highest  economic  group, 
where  father's  earnings  were  $1,050  and  over.  An  analysis  of  the 
feeding  given  at  6  months  according  to  nativity  of  mother  and  earn- 
ings of  father  reveals  a  similar  situation. 

Among  foreign-bom  mothers,  then,  the  poorest  mothers  nurse  their 
babies  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  mothers  in  the  middle  eco- 
nomic class  nurse  their  babies  least.  French-Canadian  mothers  should 
be  excepted  from  this  generalization  since,  as  has  been  shown,  their 
general  custom  in  regard  to  nursing  the  baby  differs  radically  from 
that  of  other  foreign-bom  mothers.  Among  the  Polish  mothers  the 
extent  of  iirtificial  feeding  is  almost  negligible. 


Table  43. 

Infants  living  and  artifloiallj  fed 
at  specified  age  and  nationality 
of  mother. 


ALL  MOTHBBS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artifidally  fed 

In&nts  living  at  end  of  6  m^iths. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artifldally  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  mcmths. 

Nimiber  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 


KATIYS  MOTHXBS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


fO&BlON-BOBN  MOTHERS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


French- Oanadian  mothers. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infantsli ving  at  end  of  6  months . . . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


Total. 


38.8 


1,444 
416 


1,387 
589 


42.5 


1,338 
683 


51.0 


32.5 


47.4 


55.1 


499 
162 

477 
226 

463 
255 


26.9 


39.9 


48.9 


945 
254 

910 
363 

876 
428 


38.9 
56.9 
68.6 


511 
199 

485 
276 

458 
314 


Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 


Under  1660. 


26.3 


39.3 


48.0 


35.4 


52.6 


57.7 


23.6 


35.4 


4&1 


38.5 


56.5 


68.4 


601 
182 

661 
260 

625 
300 


161 

57 

152 
80 

142 
82 


530 
125 

509 
180 

483 
218 


260 
100 

246 
139 

228 
156 


1660  to 
$1,049. 


31.4 


46.3 


52.4 


3a8 


4&3 


5a7 


31.8 


47.1 


53.7 


39.2 


59.2 


69.1 


548 
172 

520 
245 

519 
272 


234 
72 

323 
101 

221 
112 


314 
100 

306 
144 

298 
160 


204 
80 

196 
116 

188 
130 


11,060  and 

No  earn- 

over. 

ings.i 

168 

18 

46 

9 

27.4 

5ao 

163 

17 

67 

8 

41.1 

47.1 

163 

15 

95 

7 

58.3 

46.7 

96 

4 

27 

4 

28.1 

100.0 

96 

4 

39 

4 

41.1 

100.0 

96 

3 

57 

3 

60.0 

loao 

73 

14 

19 

5 

26.4 

35.7 

68 

13 

38 

4 

41.3 

sas 

68 

13 

38 

4 

55.9 

33.3 

34 

6 

11 

4 

32.4 

66.7 

31 

6 

14 

4 

4&2 

66.7 

31 

5 

31 

3 

67.7 

6ao 

Not  re- 
ported. 


36l8 


53.8 


66^ 


5ao 


60.7 


aoio 


3S.3 


5ao 


57.1 


57.1 


5ao 


60.7 


19 

7 

17 
9 

16 
9 


4 
3 

t 
3 

S 

1 


15 
S 

14 

7 

14 

8 


7 
4 

0 
1 

0 
4 


*■  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 
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Taiili:  43— Continued. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Infants  living  and  artiflciaUy  fed 
at  specified  age  and  natianality 
of  mJother. 

Total. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

Undffl660. 

1660  to 
11,040. 

11,060  and 
over. 

Noeam- 
lngs.» 

Not  re- 
ported. 

PoUahmoHurt. 
Infants  Uvinc  at  end  of  3  months. . 

147 
6 
4.1 

144 
13 
&3 

138 
31 
15.3 

103 
18 
17.6 

100 
35 
35.0 

100 
30 

3ao 

184 
31 
16.8 

181 
50 
37.6 

179 
63 
35.3 

133 
5 
3.8 

130 
9 
6.9 

131 
17 
13.7 

41 
4 
9l8 

39 
7 
17.9 

39 
13 
3a8 

96 
16 

16.7 

94 
35 

36.6 

93 
33 

35.9 

11 
1 
9l1 

11 
3 
18.3 

11 
3 
27.3 

53 
13 

35.0 

53 
16 

3a8 

53 
16 

3a8 

47 
6 

13.8 

47 
10 

31.3 

47 
11 

33.4 

1 

2 

Number  artificially  fed. 

Per  cent  artifidallV  fed. 

Tnf[^nt)|  Uvinff  At  ^nd  CH  6  monthff  . 

1 

2 

Number  artificially  fed 

1 

Per  cent  artificially  fed. 

50.0 

1 

2 

Number  artifidaUyfM. 

Per  cent  artificially  fed. 

English,  IrUh,  and  Seoieh 
motken, 

Inliuits  living  at  end  of  3  months. . . 
Number  artificially  fed 

1 

50.0 

7 
1 

14.3 

6 
3 

33.3 

6 
3 

38.3 

31 
7 

33.6 

31 
13 

38.7 

31 
15 

48.4 

3 

1 

Per  oent  artificially  fed 

Infetnts  living  at  end  oi  6  months. . 
Number  artificially  fed 

2 

1 

Per  oent  artifidalhr  fed 

InlMits  living  at  end  of  9  months .. . 
Number  artificially  fed 

2 

1 

Per  oent  artifidally  fed 

Otkerfcrei§»^ommalken, 

Xnflants  living  at  end  of  3  months. . 

Number  artifidally  fed 

Per  oent  artificially  fed 

iDliuits  living  at  end  of  6  months. . 

Number  artifidally  fed 

5 
1 
20.0 
4 

30.0 

Per  oent  artifidaHv  fed.*. 

Ihiants  living  at  end  of  9  months. . . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  oent  artificially  fed 

6ao 

4 

1 
2a.O 

6ao 

*  Inclodes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 

Effects  of  feeding  modified  by  income. — A  classification  of  babies 
both  according  to  type  of  feeding  and  according  to  father's  earnings 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  economic  status  of  the  family  modifies  the 
influence  of  feeding.  Poverty  nullifies  in  part  the  advantages  of 
breast  feeding,  while  an  ample  income  mitigates  the  disadvantages  of 
artificial  feeding.  The  reason  for  this  may  be,  as  before  noted, 
that  poverty  usually  means  low  standards  and  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  mother,  while  ample  income  makes  possible  the  attainment  of 
higher  standards,  better  medical  attention,  and  greater  knowledge 
in  the  care  of  the  baby. 

In  the  lowest  economic  class,  in  which  the  fathers  earn  less  than 
1650,  the  percentage  of  breast-fed  babies  ahve  at  3  months  who  failed 
to  survive  tUl  the  end  of  the  year  was  6.7;  in  the  next  class  the  per- 
centage declined  to  3.6,  while  for  the  highest  class,  where  fathers 
earned  11,050  or  more,  it  was  only  2.7.  The  percentages  of  deaths 
among  artificially  fed  babies  ahve  at  3  months  were  22,  14.5,  and 
4.3 — in  the  two  lower  economic  classes  percentages  3  and  4  times  as 
large  as  those  for  breast-fed  babies  in  the  same  classes.  In  the 
hi^est  class  the  difference  between  the  percentages  almost  disappears. 
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An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  infant  deaths  occurring  amolSg 
babies  who  survived  6  months  shows  the  same  results.  The  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  both  breast-fed  and  artificially  fed  babies 
decreased  with  the  advance  in  economic  status.  In  the  highest  class, 
in  which  fathers  earned  $1,050  or  more,  no  babies  who  had  survived 
6  months  died  before  the  end  of  the'year. 


Table  44. 


Type  of  feeding  at  specified 
age. 


Type  of  feeding: 

AtSmontnsofage. 

Breast *. 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Not  reported . . 

At  6  months  of  age . 

Breast 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Not  reported . . 


Infants  bom  duriiig  selected  year  and  surviving  at  specified  time. 


Total. 


1,444 


901 

125 

416 

2 

1,387 


520 

276 

589 

2 


Died  later  in 
year. 


Num- 
ber. 


138 


44 

20 
74 


81 


11 
15 
55 


Per 
cent. 


9.6 


Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 


Under  1680. 


Total. 


601 


4.9 
16.0 
17.8 


5.8 


2.1 
5.4 
9.3 


434 

75 

182 


661 


237 
164 
260 


DiedUterin 
year. 


Num- 
ber. 


86 


29 
17 
40 


66 


8 
13 
35 


Per 
cent. 


12.4 


6.7 
22.7 
22.0 


8.5 


8.4 

7.9 

13.6 


|680tofl/>40. 


T 


Total. 


648 


838 

36 

172 

2 

629 


203 

79 

245 

2 


Died  later  in 


Num- 
ber. 


40 


12 

8 

25 


21 


3 

2 

16 


Per 
cent. 


7.1 


8.6 

8.3 
K5 


10 


1.5 
%i 
6.5 


r. ii: 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount— Oondnoed. 

Type  of  feeding  at  specified 

$1,050  and  over. 

No  eamings.i 

age. 

Total. 

Died  later  in  year. 

Total. 

Died  later 
in  year. 

Total. 

Diedlatff 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

in  year. 

Type  of  feeding: 

A  t3  months  of  age 

168 

5 

3.0 

18 

4 

19 

3 

Breast 

112 
10 
46 

163 

3 

2.7 

7 
2 
9 

17 

10 
2 

7 

17 

Mixed 

Artificial 

2 

4.3 

4 
3 

3 

At  6  months  of  aee 

1 

Breast 

69 
27 

1       " 

5 

4 
8 

6 
2 
9 

Mixed 

Artificial 

3 

1 

1  Includes  1  feither  living  cm  his  income. 

Feeding  methods  and  employment  of  mother. — Gainful  employ- 
ment of  the  mother  away  from  home  shows  a  more  conspicuous  rela- 
tion to  failure  to  nurse  the  baby  than  either  nativity  or  economic 
status.  Among  the  babies  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home 
65.5  per  cent  were  being  artificially  fed  at  3  months  of  age,  as  com- 
pared with  28.5  per  cent  artificially  fed  among  the  babies  of  mothers 
not  gainfully  employed  at  that  time.    Among  babies  whose  mothers 
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worked  at  home,  however,  the  percentage  of  artificial  feeding  was 
lower  than  in  either  of  the  above  groups — only  18. 1.  In  general  this 
condition  was  the  same  both  for  native  and  foreign-bom  mothers. 
In  the  native  group  the  percentage  of  babies  weaned  at  3  months  of 
age  whose  mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  was  30.2;  of  those 
whose  mothers  worked  at  home,  it  was  30.9;  but  of  those  whose 
mothers  worked  away  from  home,  it  was  67.9.  Among  foreign-bom 
mothers  the  tendencies  according  to  employment  of  mother  are  not 
identical,  but  the  contrasts  are  greater.  Among  babies  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  who  worked  at  home  at  the  time  only  15  per  cent  had 
been  weaned  at  3  months;  among  babies  of  mothers  not  employed  at 
all  the  per  cent  was  27.4;  and  among  babies  of  mothers  who  worked 
away  from  home,  64.4.  At  6  months  48.3  per  cent  of  the  babies  of 
native  mothers  then  employed  at  home  had  been  weaned,  42.5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  mothers  not  employed  and  83.3  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home.  The  proportions  for 
babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  weaned  at  6  months  were  27,  39.1, 
and  69.6,  respectively. 


Table  45. 


Infants  living  and  artificially  fed  at  spodfled  age 
and  nationality  of  mothar. 


ALL  MOTHERS. 

Infanta  Uvfng  at  end  of  3  months. . . . 

Number  artifldally  fed 

Per  cent  artiflciaUy  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months 

J^Iumber  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  0  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

NATTVK  MOTHERS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. . . . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

rOREION-BORN  MOTHERS. 

Infanta  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artiflciaUy  fed 

Infanta  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Number  artiftdally  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 


Total. 


28.8 


43.5 


1,444 
410 

1,387 
589 


51.0 


1,338 
683 


32.6 


47.4 


56.1 


20.9 


39.9 


48.9 


499 
162 

477 
226 

468 
266 


946 

264 

910 
363 

876 
428 


Whose  mothers  during  year  following 
baby's  birth— 


Had  no 

worker 

began  work 

after  time 

specified. 


28.6 


40.4 


61.6 


1.057 
301 

913 
369 

814 
420 


30.2 


42.6 


5a9 


27.4 


39.1 


62.1 


410 

124 

365 
155 

842 
174 


647 
177 

648 
214 

472 
246 


Began  work  before 
time  specified 
and  worked— 


With 
baby. 


18.1 


288 
62 


3L1 


299 
93 


38.4 


297 
U4 


30.9 


48.3 


51.7 


55 
17 

58 
28 

58 
30 


233 
35 


16.0 


241 
66 


27.0 


36.1 


239 

84. 


Away 

from 

baby. 


65.6 


87 
67 


73.6 


163 
120 


216 
143 


66.2 


67.9 


83.3 


84.6 


28 
19 

48 
40 

58 
49 


64.4 


69.6 


69.6 


69 
38 

116 
80 

168 
94 


Did  not 

report 

tune 

resumed. 


5ao 


68.3 


64.6 


88.8 


6ao 


4ao 


66.7 
66.7 
66.7 


12 
6 

12 
7 

11 
0 


6 
2 

0 
3 

5 
2 
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Table  45— Contiiuied. 


Infants  living  and  artiAcially  fed  at  spedfled  age 
and  nationality  of  mother. 


Infants  born  during  selected  year. 


Total. 


French'  Canadian  moihen. 

Infimts  living  at  end  of3month8 

Number  artlflcially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

InCantsliviiKg  at  end  of  6  montius 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

InfEmts  living  at  end  of  9month8 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Polith  mothers. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  Smonths 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6month8 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed '. 

Infiants  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

,  Inltots  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cen  t  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months , 

Number  artificially  fed , 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


Whose  mothers  during  year  following 
baby's  birth— 


38.9 


56.9 


68.6 


4.1 


8.3 


15.  a 


17.6 


26.0 


30.0 


511 
199 

485 
276 

458 

814 


147 
6 

144 
12 

138 
21. 


103 

18 

100 
25 

100 
80 


Had  no 

work  or 

be^n  work 

after  time 

specified. 


Bega: 


n  work  before 


me      specified 
and  worked— 


With 
baby. 


86.9 


51.4 


65.5 


4.1 


6.1 


13.8 


14.9 
24.6 
29.6 


16.8 


27.6 


35.2 


184 
81 

181 
50 

179 
63 


18.4 


29.4 


35.4 


385 
142 

323 

166 

293 
192 


74 
3 

66 

4 

29 

4 


74 
11 

57 
14 

54 

16 


114 
21 

102 
30 

96 
34 


29.5 


52.5 


62.8 


78 
23 

80 
42 

78 
49 


1.4 


5.0 


13.4 


70 
1 

68 

4 

67 
9 


20.0 


15.6 


21.9 


25 
5 

82 
6 

82 

7 


Away 

from 

baby. 


7L1 


83.6 


84.5 


46 
32 

79 
66 

84 
71 


100.0 


37.6 


17.5 


1 
1 

8 
3 

40 
7 


83.8 


50.0 


46.2 


8 

1 

10 
5 

18 
6 


10.0 


23.0 


30.6 


60 
6 

61 
14 

62 
19 


40.0 


83.3 


47.6 


10 
4 

18 
6 

21 
10 


DidnoC 

report 

timo 

resumed. 


66.7 


66.7 


66.7 


5QlO 


50lO 


50lO 


loao 

lOOiO 
lOOiO 


s 

2 

S 
2 

S 
2 


2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
I 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


General  discussion  of  feeding  methods. — It  appears  from  these 
facts  that  in  the  case  of  native  mothers  both  gainful  employment 
away  from  home  and  low  economic  status  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  early  weaning  of  the  baby.  The  mothers  who  worked  away 
from  home  are  on  the  whole  the  poorest  mothers;  hence  the  very 
large  proportion  of  their  babies  weaned  by  the  age  of  3  and  6  months — 
namely,  67.9  and  83.3  per  cent.  Among  foreign-bom  mothers, 
however,  low  economic  status,  as  has  been  shown,  is  accompanied 
by  a  general  tendency  to  nurse  the  baby.  Mothers  who  worked  away 
from  home,  however,  were  often  required  to  wean  their  babies,  for 
64.4  per  cent  of  these  babies  were  weaned  at  3  months  and  69.6  per 
cent  at  6  months. 
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The  reason  for  the  divergence  in  the  customs  of  native  and  foreign- 
bom  mothers  (other  than  French-Canadian)  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 
baby  is  not  apparent.  Possibly  the  other  foreign-bom  mothers  in 
the  poorest  classes  still  follow  a  custom  from  which  the  native 
mothers,  who  know  more  of  substitutes  for  mother's  milk,  have 
broken  away.  The  latter  and  the  French-Canadian  mothers  as  well 
are  constantly  appealed  to  by  advertisements  of  patent  infant  foods. 
Indeed,  one  mother  gave  as  a  reason  for  ceasing  to  nurse  her  baby  that 
she  wanted  to  try  the  samples  of  patent  infant  foods  which  had 
been  given  her. 

Of  the  native  mothers  those  in  the  highest  economic  class,  contrary 
to  expectation,  practiced  breast  feeding  most  commonly,  and  in  this 
same  group,  because  of  access  to  competent  medical  advice  and  because 
of  the  better  education  of  the  mothers  generally,  Aey  are  apt  to 
make  more  intelligent  use  of  artificial  food  and  their  babies  are  likely 
to  suffer  least  from  artificial  feeding.  These  very  circumstances, 
however,  may  explain  the  reason  for  the  greater  readiness  of  these 
mothers  to  nurse  their  babies,  for  they  would  be  the  class  to  be 
reached  first  by  the  campaigns  of  public  education  in  favor  of  breast 
feeding  which  have  been  carried  on  in  recent  years. 

Substitutes  for  mother's  milk. — ^Artificially  fed  babies  of  the 
poorer  mothers  suffer  imder  the  extra  handicap  of  the  ignorance  of 
such  mothers  as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  babies.  The  import^ce  of 
a  pure  city  milk  supply  and  of  infant-welfare  stations  to  this  class 
of  babies  is  obvious.  In  Manchester  the  substitutes  for  mother's 
milk  most  frequently  resorted  to  were  condensed  milk,  patent  infant 
foods,  and  whole  milk.  Only  infrequently  did  mothers  report  that 
they  gave  their  babies  modified  milk.  The  cows'  milk  was  usually 
the  same  grade  as  that  used  for  adult  consumption. 

There  are  two  grades  of  milk  oflBicially  recognized  by  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health,  and  of  these  *' inspected  mUk''  is  the  superior  and  the 
one  suitable  for  infants.  This  grade  of  milk,  however,  was  only 
provided  for  by  the  State  board  of  health  in  April,  1913,  and  intro- 
duced into  Manchester  in  the  same  year.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  supply  was  pasteurized. 

MATERNAL  HISTORIES. 

Data  were  obtained  from  the  mothers  regarding  all  pregnancies 
which  they  had  had  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  baby  during  the 
selected  year.  This  information  included  the  following  details: 
The  total  niunber  of  pregnancies  and  the  result  of  each — that  is, 
whether  a  live-bom  child,  a  stillborn  child,  or  a  miscarriage;  the 
year  of  birth  and  sex  of  each  child;  the  number  of  live-bom  children 
who  had  died,  and  the  age  of  each  at  death.  An  analysis  of  these 
maternal  histories  serves  to  supplement  the  more  detailed  study  of 
infants  bom  during  a  single  year. 

The  histories  of  1,618  mothers  form  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the 
issues  of  all  pregnancies.     From  6  of  the  1,624  mothers  of   babies 
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bom  during  the  selected  year   complete  maternal  histories  could 
not  be  secured. 

Infant  mortality  rate,  all  pregnancies. — ^These  1,618  mothers  had 
given  birth  to  6,061  infants,  of  whom  1,029  had  died  in  infancy  and 
174  were  stillborn.  In  addition  they  reported  other  pregnancies 
resulting  in  295  miscarriages.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  6,887 
live-bom  babies  was  174.8,  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  foimd 
for  the  babies  bom  during  the  selected  year,  which  was  165. 


Table  46. 

Total, 
mothers. 

Births  and  infant  deaths,  all  pretoiancies. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stnibfrths. 

Births  per  mother  and  nativity 
of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

iat6.> 

Pereant.1 

All  mothen- 

1,618 

6,061 

5,887 

1,029 

174.8 

174 

2.9 

Births: 

1            

448 

310 

225 

167 

115 

89 

73 

62 

36 

35 

26 

20 

13 

9 

3 

6 

1 

640 

448 
620 
675 
628 
575 
534 
511 
416 
324 
350 
286 
240 
160 
126 
45 
96 
18 

1,479 

421 
601 
6S3 
614 
663 
517 
500 
406 
320 
837 
276 
236 
166 
125 
45 
89 
18 

1,432 

68 

73 

106 

102 

76 

99 

111 

71 

43 

64 

67 

51 

31 

44 

6 

13 

3 

20S 

161.5 
121.6 
166.1 
166.1 
133.2 
191.5 
222.0 
174.9 
184.4 
189.9 
242.8 
216.1 
186.7 
352.0 

27 

19 

22 

14 

12 

17 

11 

10 

4 

18 

10 

4 

8 

1 

6.0 

2          

3.1 

3 

8.3 

4 

2.3 

5 

2.1 

6          

3.3 

7 

i.3 

ft                                   

2.4 

9 

10                                      

L2 

3.7 

11 

3.5 

12.    .^ 

L7 

13 

1.8 

14 

1J5                                    

.8 

16              

7 

18         .               

Native  mothers 

141.8 

47 

3.2 

Births: 

1 

194 

122 

93 

40 

32 

25 

14 

6 

5 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1,078 

194 

244 

279 

160 

160 

150 

98 

48 

45 

30 

44 

13 

14 

4,582 

180 

237 

270 

156 

158 

143 

97 

48 

45 

30 

43 

11 

14 

4,455 

16 

25 

40 

23 

21 

26 

20 

13 

4 

2 

7 

8 

4 

826 

83.3 
106.5 
148.1 
147.4 
182.9 
181.8 

14 

7 
9 

4 
2 
7 

1 

7.2 

2 

2.9 

3 

3.2 

4 

3L5 

6 

1.3 

6 

4.7 

7          .             

8 

9                               

10 

11 

i 

13 

14 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

186.4 

127 

2.8 

Births: 

1 

254 

188 

132 

117 

83 

64 

59 

46 

31 

32 

22 

20 

12 

8 

8 

6 

1 

254 
376 
306 
468 
415 
384 
413 
368 
279 
320 
242 
240 
156 
112 
45 
96 
18 

241 
364 
383 
458 
406 
374 
403 
358 
275 
307 
233 
286 
156 
111 
45 
89 
18 

53 
48 
68 
79 
64 
78 
01 
58 
39 
62 
60 
51 
28 
40 

6 
13 

8 

219.9 
131.9 
177.5 
172.5 
133.3 
195.2 
226.8 
162.0 
141.8 
202.0 
257.5 
216.1 
18a6 
36a4 

13 

12 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

18 

0 

4 

1 

1 

5.1 

2 

3.2 

3 

3.3 

4 

2.1 

2.4 

6 

2.6 

2.4 

8 

2.7 

1.4 

10 

4.1 

3.7 

12 

1.7 

.6 

14 

.9 

16 

7 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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StOlbirtfas  and  miscarriages. — The  stillbirths  reported  formed  but 
a  small  proportion  of  all  births.  It  is  Ukely,  however,  that  the  number 
of  stillbirths  and  of  miscarriages  is  understated.  The  registration  of 
stillbirths  is  less  complete  than  the  registration  of  live  births,  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  secure  from  the  mother  information  about  both  still- 
births and  miscarriages  than  about  live-bom  children. 


TABUI47 

Number  of  mothers. 

Pngnaocies  >  per  mother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

TotaL 

Reporting  specified  number  of  mis- 
carriages. 

None. 

1 

2 

46 

3 
15 

4 
4 

5 

6 

All  mothers 

1,G18 

1,425 

125 

1         2 

Pregnancies: 

1 

433 

301 

215 

170 

107 

103 

72 

50 

45 

32 

30 

17 

19 

10 

8 

5 

1 

540 

433 

287 

192 

139 

90 

78 

56 

36 

33 

22 

21 

12 

11 

7 

4 

3 

1 

481 

2 

14 

19 

23 

11 

18 

9 

6 

8 

5 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

7 
6 
7 
4 
7 
3 
2 
2 

■  «  •  • 

3 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

2 

11 

12 \ . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

13 

1 

14 

1 

15 , 

1 

16 

17 

Native  mothers 

37 

17 

2 

3 

Pregnancies: 

188 

117 

90 

46 

28 

28 

18 

10 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1,078 

188 

110 

79 

33 

25 

19 

12 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 
9 
8 
2 
3 
4 
2 

a 

2 
5 
1 
6 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

944 

1 
88 

Foreign-bom  mothers  ^ ,,.-,,,-...--,'.-,..,,.,,-,,,- . 

29 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Pregnancies: 

245 

184 

125 

124 

79 

75 

54 

40 

42 

28 

25 

16 

19 

8 

8 

5 

1 

245 

177 

113 

106 

65 

59 

44 

30 

31 

19 

18 

12 

11 

6 

4 

3 

I 

7 

10 
15 
9 
15 
5 
4 
8 
5 
3 
2 
3 

3 

1 
2 
5 

1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 
1 

5 

7 

1 

9 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

11 

13 

1 

1 

16 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

16 

17 

1 

1  Including  miscarriages. 
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The  information  obtained  regarding  miscarriages  and  stillbirths 
is  probably  the  least  reliable  of  any  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
maternal  histories.  It  presents,  however,  at  least  a  minimum  state- 
ment of  the  extent  of  loss  of  infant  life  from  these  causes.  There 
were  174  stillbirths  reported  by  153  mothers  and  295  miscarriages 
reported  by  193  of  the  1,618  mothers.  Six  was  the  largest  number 
of  either  stillbirths  or  miscarriages  recorded  for  any  mother. 


Tablk  48. 

Nomber  of  mothers. 

Births  per  mother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

toUl. 

Reporting  specified  nnmber 
ofstmurths. 

None. 

1 

2 

8 
2 

6 

All  mothers 

1,618 

1,465 

138 

12 

M.m           _ 

1 

Births: 

1 

448 

310 

225 

157 

115 

89 

73 

52 

36 

35 

26 

20 

13 

9 

3 

6 

1 

540 

421 

291 

906 

144 

104 

76 

63 

48 

32 

25 

18 

16 

11 

8 

3 

4 

1 

497 

27 

19 

18 

12 

10 

10 

9 

8 

4 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

••••     ---- 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

........ 

6 

**i  |!!I1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

I            1 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

1 

18 

.... 

• 

Native  mothers 

40 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

Births: 

1 

194 

122 

93 

40 

32 

25 

14 

6 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1,078 

180 

115 

84 

37 

80 

20 

13 

6 

6 

3 

8 

14 

7 
9 
2 
2 
4 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

13 

14 

1 
968 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

98 

10 

1 

1 

Births: 

1 

254 

188 

132 

117 

83 

64 

59 

46 

31 

32 

22 

20 

12 

8 

3 

6 

1 

241 

176 

121 

107 

74 

56 

50 

87 

27 

22 

15 

16 

11 

7 

3 

4 

1 

13 
12 
9 
10 
8 
6 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
4 
1 
1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

8 

10 

2 

1 

12 

14 

15 

16 

1 

1 
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Age  at  death. — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  reported  by  the 
mothers  among  all  mf  ants  borne  by  them  occurred  during  the  early 
period  of  infancy.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  218,  or  21.2  per 
cent,  occurred  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  birth. 

The  maternal  histories  do  not  furnish  the  details  necessary  for  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  the  whole  group 
of  6,061  babies.  The  influence  exercised  by  economic  status,  size  of 
family,  and  other  factors  is  however  indicated  to  some  extent. 


Table  49. 

Number  of  mothers. 

Liv«  births  per  mother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

ToUl. 

Reporting  specified  number  of  infant  deaths. 

• 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Over  5. 

All  mothers 

1,501 

955 

412 

123 

68 

17 

8 

•8 

L|ye  births: 

1 

442 

310 

210 

156 

115 

86 

72 

48 

42 

32 

23 

17 

12 

8 

4 

4 

1 

526 

367 

241 

131 

79 

61 

25 

16 

13 

11 

7 

i' 

1 
2* 

75 

60 

73 

56 

38 

38 

19 

15 

17 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

12 

15 

13 

13 

22 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

3 

...... 

3 

3 
6 
2 
7 
11 
9 
5 
8 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

8 

4 

5 

...... 

2 
3 

1 

i 
1 

1 

6 ^ 

7;::..:.:.::: : 

8 

9 

1 

10 

5 
2 
1 

1 
2 

11 

2 
1 
...... 

2 

12 

1 

13 

2 

14 

2 

15 

16 

1 

18 

Natirt  mothers 

379 

112 

22 

2 

3 

Liye  births: 

1.             

187 

125 

87 

39 

34 

21 

13 

6 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1,065 

171 
99 

55 

21 

19 

7 

3 

2* 

2 

16 

24 

25 

13 

10 

11 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 
5 
4 
1 
3 
...... 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
2 

'*  i' 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

3 

14 

1 

15 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

576 

300 

101 

60 

5 

8 

Live  births: 

1 

255 

185 

132 

117 

81 

65 

59 

42 

87 

28 

19 

17 

12 

7 

4 

4 

1 

196 

142 

76 

58 

42 

18 

13 

13 

9 

5 

i 

1 
2 

59 

36 

48 

43 

28 

27 

14 

12 

15 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2.           

7 

6 

10 

9 

12 

19 

10 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 
6 
2 
6 
10 
7 
5 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4.            

^             

2 
3 

8 

9 

1 

10 

5 
2 

1 
1 
1 

11  

2 
1 
...... 

2 

12        

1 

2 

14 

2 

15 

15    

1 

18    

' 
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Table  50. 

Number  of  mothers. 

Births  per  mother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Reporting   specified    number   of   atill- 
blrths  and  deatlis  of  infants  aged  2 
weeiEs  or  less. 

• 

None. 

1 

2 
50 

3 

8 

4 
2 

5 

1 

6 

1 

10 

All  mothers 

1,618 

1,316 

239 

1 

Bir*hsL 

1 

448 

310 

226 

157 

115 

89 

73 

52 

36 

35 

26 

20 

13 

9 

3 

• 
.    1 

640 

404 

279 

183 

125 

88 

67 

50 

36 

24 

20 

12 

13 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

463 

44 

29 

37 

25 

23 

13 

14 

11 

10 

11 

6 

5 

6 

3 

"3' 

2 

2 
3 

7 
4 
7 
8 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10... 

1 
2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

15 i 

16 

1 

18 

Native  mothers 

68 

7 

1 

•  ••. 

1 

**" 

Births: 

1 

194 
122 
93 
40 
32 
25 

14 

ft 

1,078 

175 

113 

76 

32 

25 

18 

10 

4 

6 

2 

2 

19 
9 

16 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

«  »  •  • 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 
1 

11 

1 
1 

13 

14 

1 
853 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

171 

43 

7 

2 

•  «  •  • 

1 

1 

Births: 

1 

264 

188 

132 

117 

83 

64 

59 

40 

31 

32 

22 

20 

12 

8 

3 

6 

1 

229 

166 

107 

93 

63 

49 

40 

32 

10 

18 

10 

13 

7 

2 

2 

? 

1 

25 

» 

21 

19 

17 

8 

11 

9 

10 

10 

6 

5 

6 

3 

""3" 

2 

2 
2 
6 
3 
6 
8 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

0 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

11 

12 

1 

13 

14 

2 
1 

1 

15 

16 

1 

18 

Order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. — ^The  relative  importance 
of  order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother  as  factors  in  infant  mor- 
tahty  has  never  been  established. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  data  for  all  pregnancies  shown  in 
the  next  table  with  those  presented  in  Tables  19  and  21,  which  relate 
to  the  babies  bom  during  the  selected  year.  Infant  mortality  rates 
do  not  show  an  absolutely  regular  trend  from  one  pregnancy  to  the 
next,  or  from  one  age  group  to  the  next,  any  more  than  when  based 
upon  births  during  the  selected  year,  but  by  making  comparisQDs  of 
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groups  of  three  the  general  tendency  to  a  higher  mfant  mortality  rate 
among  later-bom  children  is  shown. 


Table  51. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births 

• 

Stillbirths. 

Order  of  precnaDcy  and  an  of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

Per  cent.i 

AU  pr^naocira.  all  aises 

0,O«1 

6,887 

1,029 

174.8 

174 

2.0 

Under  20 

422 

2,031 

1,860 

1,065 

530 

142 

11 

1,631 

415 

1,972 

1,816 

1,037 

510 

130 

7 

1,574 

100 

366 

284 

161 

90 

22 

6 

274 

241.0 
186.6 
166.4 
155.3 
176.6 
160.2 

7 

69 
44 

28 
20 
12 

4 

67 

1.7 

20  to  24 

2.9 

25  to  29 

2  4 

30  to  34 

2  6 

35  to  39 

3  8 

40  and  over 

8  5 

Not  reported 

First  DregnancT.  all  aces 

174.1 

3.6 

Under  20 , 

324 

877 

328 

79 

20 

2 

1 

1,178 

319 

844 

315 

73 

20 

2 

1 

1,161 

71 

145 

43 

11 

2 

1 

1 

180 

222.6 
171.8 
136.5 

6 
33 
13 

6 

1  5 

20  to  24 

^  8 

25  to  20 

4  0 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  an<i  ovpr     ...   , 

Not  reported 

164.2 

27 

2  a 

Under  20 

80 

621 

353 

102 

19 

2 

1 

868 

78 

609 

346 

96 

19 

2 

1 

847 

23 

108 

44 

12 

2 

2 

12 

7 

6 

20  to  24 

177.3 
127.2 

1  0 

25  to  29 

2  0 

30  to  34 

a  0 

35  to  39 

40  and  over 

Not  reported 

Third  prMmancy.  aU  ases 

149 

175.9 

21 

2  4 

Under  20 

16 

330 

370 

114 

33 

3 

2 

641 

16 

320 

364 

111 

32 

3 

1 

626 

6 
66 
66 
16 

4 
1 
1 

122 

20  to  24 

206.3 
151.1 
144.1 

10 
6 
3 

1 

3  0 

25  to  29 

1  A 

2  A 

35  to  39 

Not  reported 

1 
16 

Fourth  ivecnancy .  all  aees 

194.9 

2  3 

Under  20. 

2 

139 

320 

137 

38 

1 

4 

475 

2 

136 

312 

136 

36 

1 
3 

466 

32 

57 

26 

4 

236.3 
182.7 
191.2 

3 
8 
1 
2 

2  2 

25  to  29 

2  6 

7 

35  to  39 

Not  reported 

3 
73 

1 
10 

••••••••••• 

Fifth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

167.0 

2  1 

20  to  24 

45 

231 

141 

49 

8 

1 

361 

44 

230 

137 

46 

8 

10 

88 

18 

7 

1 
1 
4 

3 

25  to  29 

166.2 
131.4 

4 

30  to  34 

2  8 

40  and  over 

1 
9 

862 

63 

160.6 

2.6 

13 
146 
147 

48 
6 
1 

13 
142 
146 

47 
5 

3 

23 

20 

6 

1 

26  to  29 

162.0 
187.9 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2  7 

1.4 

35  to  39 

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Tabls  Sl^Contlnnad. 

1 
Births  and  infnnt  deaths,  all  pregnaneiBB. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StUlbirths. 

Order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. 

Total. 

Inftmt  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.! 

P6rCQOt.> 

Seventh  pregnancy .  all  aeee 

209 

250 

50 

193.1 

10 

3.7 

20  to  24 

5 

72 

121 

60 

11 

200 

5 

68 

120 

67 

9 

193 

1 

16 
20 
13 

1 

25 

26  to  29 

4 

^           1 

3 

2 

7 

80  to  34 

166.7 

.8 

35  to  39 

40 and  over. .. 

129.5 

Eighth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

8.5 

20  to  24 

I 

25 
99 
61 
14 

146 

1 

24 
98 
56 
14 

142 

1 

2 

13 

9 

25  to  29 

1 
1 
6 

30  to  34.^ 

35  to  39.  !T 

40  and  over 

Ninth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

29 

204.2 

4 

17 

26  to  29 

8 
64 
50 
14 

1 

103 

8 
63 
57 
13 

1 

99 

3 

14 

10 

1 

1 

23 

80  to  34 

1 
2 

1 

35  to  39 

40  and  ov€T 

Not  reported 

Tenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

4 

S.9 

25  to  29 

4 
32 

50 
17 

76 

4 
31 
49 
15 

72 

2 

4 

14 

3 

14 

80  to  34 

1 

1 
2 

4 

35  to  39 

40  and  over 

25  to  29 

2 
16 
41 
17 

49 

2 
14 

40 
16 

47 

1 
5 
5 
3 

11 

80  to  34 

2 

1 

1 

2 

40  and  over 

Twelfth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

25  to  29 

1 

7 

27 

14 

31 

1 
7 

27 
12 

28 

1 

30  to  34 

85  to  39 

5 
5 

10 

40  and  over 

2 
3 

Thirteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

4 
13 
14 

19 

4 

12 
12 

18 

1 
7 
2 

5 

85  to  39 

1 
2 

1 

2 
9 

8 

9 

2 
9 
7 

9 

1 
2 
2 

1 

35  to  39 

•"•••••••• 

40  and  over 

1 

Fifteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

85  to  39 

2 

7 

4 

2 
7 

4 

40  and  over 

1 
1 

Sixteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

85  to  39 

1 
3 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

40  and  over 

1 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  lees  than  100. 
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Plural  births. — Of  the  total  number  of  pregnancies  64  resulted  in 
live-bom  twins  and  1  each  in  stillborn  twins  and  in  stillborn  triplets. 
In  NataUty  and  Fecundity*  it  is  stated  that  the  frequency  of  twins 
in  Scotland  in  47  consecutive  years  from  1855  to  1901  amounted  to 
11.7  per  1,000  confinements.  In  Manchester,  among  the  1,618 
mothers  reporting  the  results  of  5,994  confinements,  the  twin  preg- 
nancies numbered  10.8  per  1,000. 

Exactly  half  of  the  128  live-bom  twin  infants  died  in  infancy.  This 
infant  mortaUty  rate  of  500  among  them,  as  compared  with  a  rate 
of  174.8  for  all  births  at  all  pregnancies  and  167.6  for  single  births  at 
all  pregnancies,  conforms  with  the  usual  findings  in  foreign  countries 
as  regards  the  high  infant  mortality  among  twins. 


Table  52. 

Plaral  birthA  resultfaig  from  all  pregnancies. 

■ 

Total 

plaral 

births.* 

Live  births. 

StUiblrths. 

Age  of  mother. 

TotaL 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Inftot 

mortaUty 

rate.* 

Percent.* 

All  mothers 

133 

128 

64 

500.0 

5 

3.8 

Under  20 

10 
38 
36 
20 
21 
6 
2 

10 
30 
36 
18 
20 
6 
2 

6 
17 
15 
10 
12 
2 
2 

20  to  24 

2 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

2 

1 

35  to  39 

40  find  over 

Not  reoorted 

1  Twtos  resulted  horn  65  pregnancies  and  triplets  from  1  pregnancy. 


s  Not  shown  where  base 


pregn 
is  less 


than  100. 


Nationality  of  mother. — A  classification  of  the  6,061  babies  by 
nationaUty  of  mother  showed  a  higher  infant  death  rate  among 
babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  than  among  babies  of  native  mothers, 
and  also  higher  rates  for  the  French-Canadian  and  Polish  than  for 
other  foreign  groups.  This  same  tendency  existed  when  the  com- 
parison was  limited  to  infants  bom  during  the  selected  year  to 
these  mothers.  The  rate  was  141.8  for  natives  and  185.4  for  all 
foreign  bom.  The  percentage  of  stillbirths  among  foreign-born 
mothers,  however,  was  only  2.8,  a  percentage  lower  than  that  shown 
for  native  mothers,  which  was  3.2.  This  outcome  may  have  been 
due  to  incomplete  data  on  stillbirths,  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of 
stillbirths  reported  for  all  mothers  was  low.     (See  Table  53.) 

1  Lewis,  C.  J.  and  J.  Norman,  Natality  and  Fecundity,  London,  1906,  p.  63. 
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Tabls  53. 

Total 
mothers. 

Births  and  inCimt  deaths,  all  pregnaneiea. 

Totia 
births. 

Uye  births. 

Stillbirths. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total 

In&mt  deaths. 

Nmnber. 

Nnmber. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Percent. 

All  mothers 

1,618 

6,061 

6,887 

1,029 

174.8 

174 

2.0 

Native  mothers 

540 
1,078 

1,479 
4,582 

1,432 
4,455 

203 
826 

141.8 
185.4 

47 
127 

3.1 

Foreien-bom  mothers 

2.8 

Freiich-Oana<mn . . . , ,  r , . , .  r 

601 
167 
111 
72 
30 
24 
73 

2,905 
525 
514 
191 
123 
114 
210 

2,815 
517 
497 
187 
110 
111 
209 

583 

90 
63 
25 
18 
16 
31 

207.1 
174.1 
126.8 
133.7 
151.3 
144.1 
148.3 

90 
8 

17 
4 

4 
3 
1 

3.1 

Polish 

1.5 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch. . 
Greek  and  STrian- . 

8.3 
2l1 

German --,,,--  ^ ,,,  ^ ,  -  ^ 

3.3 

Jewish 

X6 

•All  other  and  not  reported.. 

.5 

Economic  status. — The  economic  status  of  the  family  for  the  whole 
period  covered  hy  the  maternal  history  was  assumed  to  be  indicated, 
roughly  at  least,  by  the  amount  the  father  earned  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  birth  in  the  selected  year.  This  assimiption  without  doubt  is 
erroneous  in  individual  cases,  but  it  is  believed  that  for  the  majority 
of  families  the  earnings  of  the  father  did  not  change  sufficiently  from 
year  to  year  to  produce  a  radical  change  in  the  standard  of  living. 

The  results  show,  for  all  mothers,  a  decline  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  accompanying  the  advance  in  economic  status  with  one  excep- 
tion. The  infant  mortality  rate  among  babies  whose  fathers  earned 
under  $550  a  year  was  184.4,  while  the  rate  for  babies  in  the  next  class, 
whose  fathers  earned  $550  to  $649,  was  somewhat  higher — 195.3 ;  but 
this  exception  does  not  diaturb  the  trend.  In  the  succeeding  classes 
the  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  steadily,  and  the  rate  in  the 
highest  economic  class,  where  fathers  earned  $1,250  and  over,  was 
only  99.3.  It  is  apparent  that  the  same  general  relation  between 
economic  status  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  revealed  here  that 
was  foimd  in  the  analysis  of  the  rate  for  the  babies  bom  during  the 
selected  year.  The  assumption  involved  in  the  determination  of 
economic  status  for  the  larger  group  of  babies  makes  the  figures  pre- 
sented for  them  less  reliable  than  those  shown  for  the  babies  bom  dur- 
ing the  selected  year. 
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Tablb  64. 


Fkkther's  eamines  and  nativity 
ofmoiber. 


All  mothers 

Father's  earnings: 

Under  $550 

S550toS649 

S650to$849 

$860  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1^9 

$1,250  and  over — 

No  earnings' 

Not  reported 

Native  mothers 

Father's  eainingB: 

Under  $560 

$660  to  $649 

$660  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 

Foreign-txvn  mothers. . . 

Father's  eaminm: 

Under  $650 

$560  to  $649 

$660  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1 ,250  and  over 

NoeamingpB* 

Not  reported 


Total 
mothers. 


1,618 


493 

292 

419 

198 

72 

103 

21 

20 

640 


87 

90 

167 

100 

36 

61 

5 

4 

1,078 


406 
202 
262 
98 
36 
42 
16 
16 


Births  and  inlant  deaths,  all  pregnancies. 


Total 
births. 


6,061 


1,916 

1,106 

1,618 

668 

268 

307 

87 

89 

1,479 


238 
241 
476 
262 

98 

146 

7 

13 

4,682 


1,678 

867 

1,143 

406 

170 

162 

80 

76 


Live  births. 


Total. 


5,887 


1,866 

1,065 

1,574 

647 

261 

302 

84 

88 

1,432 


226 
232 
465 
264 

98 

143 

6 

13 

4,455 


1,640 

833 

1,109 

393 

168 

159 

78 

75 


Infimt  deaths. 


Number. 


1,029 


344 
208 
288 

90 
27 
30 
26 
17 

203 


36 

52 

62 

32 

8 

8 

2 

8 

826 


308 
156 
226 
68 
19 
22 
23 
14 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.* 


174.8 


184.4 
196.3 
183.0 
139.1 
103.4 
99.3 


141.8 


159.3 
224.1 
133.3 
126.0 


55.9 


185.4 


187.8 
187.3 
203.8 
147.6 
113.1 
138.4 


StiUbirths. 


Number. 


174 


50 

43 

44 

21 

7 

5 

3 

1 

47 


12 
9 

10 
8 
5 
2 
1 


127 


38 

34 

34 

13 

2 

3 

2 

1 


Percent.* 


2.9 


2.6 
3.9 
2.7 
3.1 
2.6 
1.6 


3.2 


5.0 
3.7 
2.1 
3.1 


1.4 


2.8 


2.3 
3.9 
3.0 
3.2 
1.2 
1.9 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


*  Includes  1  lather  living  on  his  income. 


Size  of  family  and  infant  mortality. — The  relation  between  the 
infant  mortality  rate  and  the  size  of  the  family  or  number  of  children 
bom;  is  the  point  upon  which  the  maternal  histories  offer  the  fullest  and 
most  reliable  data.  All  pregnancies  excepting  those  resulting  in  mis- 
carriages were  considered.  A  marked  difference  in  the  infant  mortality 
rates  was  revealed  according  to  the  number  of  such  pregnancies,  or 
births.  As  a  rule  the  rate  increased  with  the  number  of  children  to 
which  the  mother  had  given  birth,  though  this  tendency  was  not  alto- 
gether regular  from  one  number  to  the  next.  That  is,  a  rise  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate  did  not  accompany  each  single  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  family. 

The  general  underlying  tendency  toward  a  higher  infant  mortality 
rate  in  the  larger  families  is  revealed  when  a  classification  of  the  number 
of  births  per  mother  is  made  by  groups  of  three.  This,  with  one  ex- 
ception, is  accompanied  by  a  regular  increase  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  from  the  smallest  number  to  the  largest.     The  infant  mortality 
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rate,  according  to  the  number  of  children,  then  runs  as  follows:  For 
children  of  all  mothers  who  have  borne  3  children  or  less  the  rate  is 
148.7;  for  children  of  mothers  who  have  borne  4  to  6  (inclusive)  it  is 
162.9;  7  to  9  children,  183.5;  in  families  of  10  to  12  children  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  is  214.4;  and  in  families  of  13  to  15  children  it  is 
241.1.  Seven  mothers  had  had  more  than  15  children.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  for  this  group  presents  an  exception  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  rate  to  be  higher  in  large  families,  for  there  it  falls 
to  149.5.  Inasmuch  as  the  numbers  involved  here  are  much  smaller 
than  for  any  of  the  other  groups  compared  this  exception  is  not  of 
great  significance. 

On  the  whole,  then,  although  the  infant  mortality  rate  shows  the 
variations  noted,  the  general  tendency  toward  a  higher  infant  death 
rate  in  the  larger  families  is  clearly  established. 


Table  55. 


Births  per  mother. 


All  mothers. 

Less  than  4  births 

4  to  6  births 

7  to  9  births 

10  to  12  births 

13  to  15  births 

16  births  and  over 


Number 

of 
mothers. 


1,618 


083 

361 

161 

81 

26 

7 


Live 
births, 
all  preg- 
nancies. 


6,887 


1,676 

1,6M 

1,226 

849 

336 

107 


mortalltj 
rate. 


174.8 


148.7 
162.9 
183.5 
214.4 

au.i 

140.6 


Large  families  and  nationality. — ^An  analysis  was  made  of  the  size 
of  the  family  according  to  nationality.  The  average  number  of 
children  bom  to  foreign  mothers  was  4.3,  while  among  native  mothers 
the  average  number  of  children  was  2.7.  The  French-Canadian 
mothers  had  the  largest  families.  The  average  number  of  children 
bom  to  these  mothers  was  4.8.  The  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers 
were  next  in  order,  with  an  average  of  4.6. 


Table  56. 


Nationality  of  mother. 


All  mothers...:.. 

Native  mothers 

Foreign-bom  mothers... 

French-Canadian . . . 

Polish 

Elngiish,  Irish,  and 
Scotch 

All  other  and  not  re- 
ported  


ai 


3.7 


2.7 
4.3 


4.8 
3.1 

4.6 

3.2 


Total 
mothers. 


£ 
Z 


1,618 


540 
1,078 


601 
167 

111 

199 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Mothers  reporting  specified  number  of  births. 


Under  4. 


4  to  6. 


S 

Z 


983 


409 
674 


287 
104 

49 

134 


^ 

di 


60.8 


75.7 
53.2 


47.8 
62.3 

44.1 

67.3 


I 

^ 


361 


97 
264 


145 

48 

32 
39 


22.3 


18.0 
24.5 


24.1 
28.7. 

28.8 

19.6 


7  to  9. 


I 


161 


25 
136 


81 
13 

22 

20 


S 


10.0 


4.6 
12.6 


13.5 

7.8 

19.8 
10.1 


10  to  12. 


I 

Z 


81 


7 
74 


58 

2 

8 
6 


d 

A4 


5.0 


1.3 
6.0 


9.7 
1.2 

7.2 

8.0 


13  and 
over. 


i 


32 


2 
30 


30 


& 

CW 


2.0 


.4 

2.8 

5.0 
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Out  of  a  total  of  32  mothers  who  had  had  more  than  12  children 
30  were  French  Canadians.  Mothers  of  10  children  and  over  among 
French  Canadians  formed  14.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while 
among  all  other  foreign-bom  mothers  the  percentage  who  had  had 
this  number  of  children  was  3.4.  Only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  native- 
bom  mothers  had  had  as  many  as  10  children. 

General  discussion  of  maternal  histories. — In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing the  basis  for  the  few  broad  generaUzations  given  above  the 
maternal  histories  offer  a  wealth  of  concrete  material.  These  his- 
tories take  the  family  as  a  unit,  but  within  this  small  imit  may 
be  represented  many  of  the  adverse  conditions  which  cause  the 
infant  mortality  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  method  pur- 
sued in  the  study  of  infant  mortaUty  for  the  community  was  to 
seek  for  coincidences  between  a  high  infant  death  rate  and  specific 
adverse  conditions.  To  portray  the  conditions  f oimd  in  certain  fami- 
lies which  suffered  a  large  number  of  infant  deaths  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  These  statements  do  not  furnish  proof  that  the  con- 
ditions portrayed  are  responsible  for  the  deaths  cited,  but  they  do 
serve  to  make  more  vivid  some  of  the  evils  accompanying  a  high 
infant  death  rate  already  pointed  out  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

The  stories  of  the  mothers  which  follow  are  arranged  for  con- 
venient reference  according  to  the  number  of  births  the  mother  has 
had.  Since  these  records  are  not  given  as  typical  a  case  table  is  sub- 
mitted, which  shows  the  exact  distribution  of  stillbirths  and  infant 
deaths  among  all  mothers  classified  by  the  number  of  children  they 
have  borne  and  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  married.  By 
referring  to  this  table  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
any  case  cited  is  representative  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
causes  of  death  assigned  to  babies  other  than  those  bom  during  the 
selected  year  and  included  in  the  detailed  study  are  based  on  the 
statements  of  the  mothers  imless  otherwise  indicated  in  the  text. 
The  cause  of  death  of  the  last  bom  child,  however,  is  that  reported  by 
the  physician  on  the  death  certificate.  Methods  of  feeding  and  the 
exact  length  of  time  when  the  mother  ceased  work  before  the  birth 
of  a  child  or  resumed  it  afterwards  are  reported  only  for  the  last 
baby. 

XLLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 

Schedule  993:  The  mother,  41  years  old,  had  had  12  children  (11 
pregnancies)  in  22  years.  She  lost  8;  1  was  stillborn  at  7  months 
and  the  others  all  died  in  infancy.  Four  children,  including  the  last, 
were  living  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  The  mother  worked  2 
years  before  marriage  in  a  cotton  mill  and  19  years. after  marriage 
between  pregnancies.*  She  had  not  worked  for  wages  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  father  also  was  a  cotton-mill  operative.  His  earnings 
were  $710  from  this  source  during  the  year  after  the  last  babjrs 
birth,  but  these  were  increased  $300  from  canvassing  during  his  spare 
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time.  Both  parents  were  literate  and  were  intelligent,  hard  working, 
and  thrifty.  The  home  would  have  been  good  had  it  not  been  thai 
smoke  and' soot  from  a  smokestack  near  by  mew  into  the  back  windows 
and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  the  home  clean. 

Schedule  1287:  The  mother,  41  years  of  age,  had  had  12  children 
in  22  years,  of  whom  5  died  during  their  fi^t  year  from  diarrhea. 
She  never  had  been  able  to  nurse  any  of  her  babies  but  fed  them 
on  cows'  milk.  She  was  an  "old-fasmoned"  mother  who  used  her 
own  mother's  household  remedies  when  her  children  were  sick,  and 
called  the  doctor  only  when  these  failed.  She  worked  in  a  cotton  mill 
from  the  age  of  14  until  she  was  20,  when  her  first  baby  was  born. 
The  baby's  father  is  a  laborer  who  earned  $624  the  year  after  the  last 
baby's  bu^h,  but  the  family  income  was  increased  $1,500  by  the  earn- 
ings of  older  children. 

Schedule  120:  The  mother  was  42  years  old,  twice  married,  at  18 
and  at  27  vears  of  age,  respectively.  In  all  she  had  13  pregnancies, 
12  of  whicn  occurred  in  the  last  14  years.  One,  she  said,  resulted  in 
a  miscarriage  caused  by  heavy  hftmg.  Seven  children  died  in  in- 
fancy; 5.  including  the  last  baby,  from  gastrointestinal  troubles. 
The  motner  had  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  3  years  before  her  first 
and  5  years  before  her  second  marriage,  but  never  since.  The  hus- 
band was  employed  in  a  ci^ar  factory  and  reported  his  earnings  at 
$546  during  tne  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby. 

Schedule  206:  The  mother,  38  years  of  age,  had  13  pregnancies 
in  20  years.  These  included  1  pregnancy  of  twins,  which  resulted  in 
miscarriage.  Among  the  live-Dom  children  had  occurred  4  infant 
deaths  and  1  death  at  2  years  of  age.  The  last  baby  died  in  the  third 
month,  of  cholera  infantum.  The  mother,  on  the  doctor's  advice,  had 
resorted  in  part  te  artificial  feeding  with  this  baby,  because  her  own 
milk  was  insufficient.  She  did  all  her  own  housework  and  resumed 
it  6  days  after  the  last  baby  was  bom.  As  a  girl  from  13  to  18  she 
helped  with  farm  work,  but  never  worked  in  a  factory  until  after 
the  death  of  the  last  baDv,  when  she  went  into  the  cotton  mill.  The 
father  was  a  cotton-mill  employee  earning  $481  the  year  after  the 
last  baby  was  bom.    The  home  contained  only  5  rooms  for  9  people. 

Schedule  194:  The  mother,  41  years  old,  in  21  years  had  had  12 

Sresnancies,  11  live-bom  children  and  1  miscarriage.  Four  children 
iea  in  infancy,  the  last  of  whooping  cough  and  convulsions  at  1 1 
months.  The  mother  had  no  breast  milk  for  this  baby,  and  after  the 
second  month  she  left  it  in  the  care  of  the  baby's  older  sister,  aged 
17,  while  she  went  out  to  work  by  the  day.  Before  marriage  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  first  baby  she  had  worked  in  a  woolen 
mill.  Since  that  time  she  had  not  been  gainfully  employed  until  the 
last  year,  when  she  went  out  by  the  day  at  char  work.  The  father's 
earmngs  the  year  after  the  baby's  birtn  he  reported  to  be  approxi- 
mately $414. 

Schedule  84:  The  mother,  35  years  of  a^e,  married  at  16  and  had 
11  children  in  19  years.  She  lost  7  of  tnese  imder  1  year  of  age. 
For  the  last  2  years  she  kept  lodgers  in  addition  to  her  miUwork,  and 
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did  not  cease  work  at  all  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  which 
was  bom  prematurely  and  died  the  first  day.  She  resumed  her 
household  tasks  3  days  after  its  birth  and  her  millwork  in  2  weeks. 
The  mother  attributed  the  loss  of  iJie  last  diild  to  hard  work  and 
worry.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her  several  times,  and  she  had 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  family.  He  contributed  nothing  to  the 
family's  support  tne  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  She  had 
worked  in  the  cotton  mill  for  the  last  8  years,  with  brief  intermis- 
sions at  the  birth  of  each  child. 

Schedule  183:  The  mother  was  38  years  old,  married  at  18,  and 
bore  11  children  in  20  years.  Five  died  in  infancy,  3  of  digestive 
troubles.  The  last  baby  was  artificially  fed  from  oirth  because  of 
the  mother's  lack  of  mitk;  it  died  of  cholera  infantum  in  the  eighth 
month.  The  mother  had  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  since  the  age  of 
12.  After  marriage  she  worked  intermittently,  chiefly  during  3ack 
seasons  in  her  husband's  employment  in  the  shoe  factory.  She  worked 
imtil  within  6  months  of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  went  back  to 
work  in  the  mill  1  month  after.  The  baby  was  left  in  the  care  of 
its  grandmother  while  the  mother  was  away  at  work.  Home  duties 
were  resumed  in  part  3  days  after  the  baby's  birth.  The  home  con- 
sisted of  4  rooms  for  8  people  in  a  4-family  tenement.  Apart  from 
room  overcrowding,  conditions  were  not  bad. 

Schedule  1195:  The  mother,  41  years  of  age,  was  married  twice, 
the  first  time  at  16  years  of  age  and  the  second  at  36.  She  had  8 
children  in  15  years  by  the  fist  marriage  and  3  in  5  years  by  the 
second.  All  were  live  Dom,  3  died  in  infancy,  and  1  at  14  months. 
Two  died  of  digestive  troubles.  The  last  baby  was  Hving  at  the  time 
of  the  agent's  visit.  The  mother  had  never  attempted  to  nurse  it, 
because  she  had  to  go  to  work.  It  was  left  in  the  care  of  an  older 
sister  from  its  second  month.  This  mother  did  not  work  before 
marriage,  but  since  maiiiage  has  been  almost  continuously  employed 
between  confinements.  From  16  to  21  years  of  age  she  worfcea  as 
housemaid;  after  that  in  a  cotton  mill;  since  her  second  marriage,  in 
addition  to  millwork  she  has  kept  lodgers.  She  worked  in  the  mill 
imtil  1  month  before  the  last  baby  was  bom  and  went  back  a  month 
later.  She  began  to  do  her  housework  and  to  care  for  the  lodgers  9 
days  after  conmiement.  The  husband  was  a  painter,  whose  earmngs 
the  last  year  were  $468.    He  cotdd  not  read  and  write. 

Schedule  1209:  The  mother,  37  years  of  age,  had  11  children  in  19 
years.  She  was  again  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  and 
nad  to  cease  nursiog  her  k^t  babv  at  5  months  of  age  on  this  account. 
Three  diildren  had  died  in  infancy.  2  of  cholera  infantum.  The 
mother  began  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  the  age  of  13  and  worked 
regularly  until  marriage.  After  marriage  she  continued  to  work  in 
the  mill  at  intervals.  During  tJie  year  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
last  baby  she  had  worked  6  months,  but  none  in  the  year  following. 
She  was  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  father's  earnings  were  re- 
ported to  be  $832. 

Schedtde  1305:  The  mother  was  29  years  of  age.  She  married  at 
the  age  of  14  and  had  11  children  m  15  years.    Of  these  2  died 
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under  1  year,  3  between  the  ages  of  1  and  2,  and  1  at  2  jears^ 
Four  deaths,  mcludmg  that  of  uie  last  baby  when  15  montiis  old, 
were  due  to  gastrohlt^tinal  diseases.  The  last  baby  had  been  arti- 
ficially fed  auer  2  months  because  the  mother  had  no  more  milk. 
The  mother  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  the  age  of  13  and  worked 
until  she  was  16,  when  her  first  baby  was  bom.  Since  then  she  has 
continued  to  work  intermittently  between  confinements,  generally 
for  about  6  months  out  of  each  year.  She  ceased  work  7  montli 
before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  did  not  resume  millwork  during 
the  year  after.  The  husband  was  a  shoe  operatiye,  with  earnings  of 
$550  in  a  year.     The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  7  people. 

Schedule  1306:  The  mother,  38  years  old,  had  11  children  in  14 
years.  The  first  6  all  died,  6  in  infancy  and  1  at  the  age  of  13 
months.  The  last  baby  had  to  be  weaned  after  the  second  month 
because  the  mother  was  weak  and  had  no  milk.  She  did  all  her 
own  housework,  including  washing,  and  took  up  these  duties  5  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  She  neyer  worked  for  wages,  how- 
eyer.  The  father  was  an  unskilled  employee  in  a  cotton  mill, 
whose  earnings  the  year  after  the  birth  of  tne  last  baby  were  reported 
at  $529.     Both  parents  were  iUiterate. 

Schedule  338:  The  mother,  44  years  of  age,  had  11  prc^ancies 
(twins  once)  in  21  years.  Among  these  there  had  been  1  miscar- 
riage, 3  infant  deatlis,  and  1  death  at  1  year.  The  last  were  twins, 
born  prematurely  and  dying  shortly  after  their  birth.  This  mother 
began  work  in  a  cotton  miu  at  the  age  of  12  and  worked  mitil  18. 
The  next  2  years  she  worked  as  a  waitress  and  then  returned  to 
the  cotton  mill  until  her  marriage  at  23.  During  her  21  years  of 
married  life  she  had  gone  out  to  work  at  charring  irregularly.  She 
ceased  to  work  out  6  months  before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and 
did  not  resimie  work  until  1 1  months  afterwards.  The  husband  was  a 
carpenter  whose  earnings  the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  twins  were 
reported  at  $775.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  9  persons  in  a 
12-family  tenement. 

Schedule  198:  The  mother,  47  years  of  age,  married  at  27  and  had 
13  pregnancies  in  20  years.  Three  resulted  in  miscarriages  and  1  in 
stillbirth.  The  mother  thought  her  milk  not  nourishmg  and  did 
not  nurse  the  last  baby  but  fed  it  on  a  prepared  infant  food,  which, 
howeyer,  failed  to  agree  with  the  baby,  who  died  in  its  fourth  month 
of  marasmus.  This  mother  worked  in  a  mill  13  years  before  marriage, 
from  the  age  of  12  to  25,  but  neyer  since.  Her  husband  earned  over 
$1,250  a  year. 

Schedule  207:  The  mother  was  37  years  of  age.  Ten  children 
(twins  at  seventh  pregnancy)  were  born  in  18  years,  4  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  3  of  them  oi  gastrointestinal  diseases.  The  mother 
was  imable  to  nurse  the  last  baby  because  she  had  no  milk.  She 
said  her  children  were  bom  week  because  of  her  overwork.  She 
first  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  14,  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  worked 
regularly  imtil  marriage  at  the  age  of  19.  After  marriage  she  worked 
between  confinements.  She  ceased  to  work  in  the  mill  3  months 
before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  went  back  to  her  work  when 
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the  baby  was'S  months  old.  The  child  was  left  in  the  care  of  its 
grandmother,  75  years  old,  and  died  6  weeks  later.  The  father 
worked  in  a  cotton  mill  also,  and  his  earnings  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  birth  of  the  last  baby  were  approximately  $424.  Both 
parents  were  iUiterate. 

Schedule  226:  The  mother,  aged  37,  had  11  pregnancies  in  19  years, 
1  resulting  in  a  miscarriage  and  3  in  stillbirths.  The  last  2  chil- 
dren died  m  infancy,  1  at  3  weeks  and  1  at  15  days,  of  spina  bifida. 
The  mother  said  she  had  lost  these  2  and  had.  had  the  miscar- 
riage and  stillbirths  because  of  ''something  wrong  with  the  spine." 
She  worked  a  year  in  a  cotton  mill  before  marriage  and  occasionally 
since,  but  was  not  gainfully  employed  the  year  preceding  or  following 
the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  The  father  was  a  cotton-imll  employee, 
earning  $475  the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  Both  parents 
were  imterate.  . 

Schedule  1590:  The  mother  was  33  years  old  when  her  last  baby 
was  bom,  and  in  the  15  years  of  her  married  life  had  borne  10  chil- 
dren. Both  of  the  twins  which  preceded  the  last  baby  had  died,  1 
at  3  monUis  and  1  at  5  months,  and  the  mother  said  they  were 
always  sickly.  The  last  baby  was  entirely  breast  fed  for  6  months, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  the  mother's  milk  was 
supplemented  by  other  food.  The  mother  had  worked  as  weayer 
in  a  textile  mill  for  a  ^ear  and  a  half  before  marriage,  ^ter  mar- 
riage she  continued  this  work  for  a  year  and  resumed  it  for  4  months 
between  the  births  of  her  first  two  children.  After  leaying  the  mill 
before  the  birth  of  her  second  child  she  kept  lodgers  for  13  years, 
but  the  year  before  the  last  baby's  birth  she  ceased  all  gainful  em- 
ployment. This  family  of  9  persons  Uyed  in  their  own  house  of  7 
rooms.  The  mother  had  done  all  her  own  housework  up  to  the  day 
of  the  last  baby's  birth,  but  did  not  resume  all  her  duties  until  1 
month  afterwards.  The  father  was  a  retail  salesman.  His  earnings 
were  only  $210,  but  the  family  income  was  increased  by  the  rent  from 
another  house  which  they  owned. 

Schedule  885:  The  mother,  38  years  of  age,  had  10  children  (9 
pregnancies)  in  1 7  years.  All  were  Uye  bom.  The  twins,  howeyer, 
were  bom  prematurely  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Four  other 
children  died  at  ages  ranging  from  1  to  6  years.  The  mother  had 
worked  in  a  cotton  mill  6  years  before  marriage,  from  the  a^e  of  15 
to  21,  and  irregularly  afterwards.  She  worked  8  months  of  the  year 
preceding  the  last  baby's  birth  and  resumed  work  9  months  after 
its  birth,  leaying  the  baby  in  the  care  of  a  neighbor.  This  baby 
was  aUye  at  1  year  of  age.  The  husband  was  a  laborer,  earning 
$418  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  last  child.  This  income  was 
increased  by  the  mother's  earnings. 

Schedule  984:  The  mother,  35  years  of  age,  had  11  pregnancies  in 
14  years — 1  miscarriage  and  10  liye-born  children.  One  child  was 
bom  prematurely  after  a  period  of  7  months  gestation  and  died  when 
a  few  days  old.  Three  other  children  died  m  their  first  year,  2  at 
6  and  1  at  4  months  of  age.  Six  children,  including  the  last  baby, 
were  sunriying  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  yisit.    The  mother  went 
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to  work  in  a  cotton  miU  at  the  age  of  15  and  worked  there  until  mar- 
riage at  the  age  of  21.  Since  marriage  her  only  gainful  work  has 
been  the  keeping  of  lodgers.  The  f  ather,  a  shoe  operative,  reported 
his  earnings  as  $713.    He  was  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Schedule  1486:  The  mother  was  41  years  of  a^e.  She  had  10  chil- 
dren in  17  years;  2  were  stillborn  and  2  had  med  in  infancy.  The 
mother  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  13  in  a  silk  mill.  She  worked 
there  for  8  years  prior  to  marriage.  After  marriage  she  was  not  gain- 
fully employed  until  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  At  this  time 
she  worked,  in  a  cotton  mill  from  the  baby's  third  to  its  ninth 
month,  leaving  it  in  the  care  of  its  15-year-old  sister.  While  thus  at 
work  she  contmued  nursing  the  baby,  feeding  it  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  at  night.  The  father  was  a  laborer  earning  $400  in  a 
year. 

« 

Schedule  1663:  The  mother  was  40  years  of  ag;e  and  had  11  preg- 
nancies, including  1  miscarriage  and  1  stillbirth,  in  22  years.  Three 
children  died  in  infancy  and  6  were  surviving  at  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit.  The  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18.  Since  marria^  she  worked  out  irregularly,  at 
washmg  and  cleaning.  She  was  employed  at  this  work  until  withm  a 
month  of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  but  had  not  engaged  in  it  since. 
The  father  was  a  cotton-mill  employee,  earning  $582  during  the  year 
following  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  The  family  owned  their  home, 
a  6-room  cottage,  but  conditions  aroimd  it  were  insanitary.  The 
father  had  dug  a  nole  in  the  groimd  for  a  cesspool.  At  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit  this  was  filled  and  overflowing  a  drain  into  a  pool 
in  the  garden,  about  15  feet  from  the  house.  Though  there  was  no 
sewer  connection,  the  house  had  city  water. 

Schedule  161 :  This  mother,  36  years  of  age,  had  10  pregnancies 
in  15  years.  Every  one  of  her  children  excepting  the  fomlh  was 
born  prematurely  after  a  7  months'  period  of  gestation.  The 
third  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscamage  at  6  months.  Three 
children  died  in  earlv  infancy.  The  mother  suflfered  from  long 
labors  and  atony  of  tne  uterus.  She  never  was  engaged  in  gainfiu 
employment  and  received  assistance  with  her  housework  to  the 
extent  of  having  her  laimdry  work  done.  The  husband  was  a  team- 
ster who  eamea  $702  a  year,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  income 
from  property. 

Schedule  220:   The  mother  was  49   vears  of   age  and   had    12 

Eregnancies  in  23  years.  These  included  3  miscarriages  and  9  live- 
orn  children.  One  child  died  at  3  years  of  age,  and  1,  the  last, 
at  11  months.  The  mother  attributed  all  her  miscarriages  to  her 
weakness  from  overwork.  The  mother  weaned  the  last  baby  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  in  order  to  go  to  work  in  the  mill.  She 
had  worked  in  the  mill  4  years  before  marriage  at  26  years  of  age, 
and  continued  intermittently  after  marriage,  averaging  7  months  a 
year.  She  ceased  her  millwork  only  2  months  beK)re  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby  and  resumed  it  1  month  after^  leaving  the  baby  in  the 
care  of  a  12-year-old  sister.  She  had  partially  resumed  her  house- 
hold duties  3  days  after  the  baby's  birth.     The  husband  worked  in  a 
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factory  where  his  earnings  the  jrear  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child 

had 

in  a 
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averaged  about  $10  per  week.    The  home,  6  rooms  for  8  people 
4-f amSy  rear  tenement,  was  dark  and  without  adequate  air. 


Schedxde  236:  The  mother  was  37  years  of  age.  She  had  12 
pre^ancies  in  17  years,  3  of  which  resulted  ^  in  miscarri^es. 
Three  children  died,  only  1,  however,  the  last,  in  infancy.  This 
baby  died  at  7  months  of  gastroenteritis.  The  mother  had  nursed 
it  4  months,  but  ceased  then,  by  the  doctor's  advice,  she  said,  be- 
cause the  baby  was  sick.  The  oaby  was  thereafter  fed  upon  con- 
densed milk.  The  mother  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  7  years  in 
all,  including  the  first  year  after  marriage.  For  the  last  2  years  she 
was  gainfully  employed  at  home  taking  care  of  children  wnile  their 
mothers  were  away  at  work.  The  father  was  a  laborer  and  earned 
the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  only  $260.  This  was  in- 
creased by  the  earnings  of  others  in  the  family.  Neither  parent  could 
read  or  write.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  the  8  members  of 
the  f  fuuily ,  and  during  the  day  the  3  children  of  neighbors  of  whom  the 
mother  had  charge. 

Schedule  468:  The  mother  was  34  years  old.  She  married  at 
15  and  in  19  years  had  13  pregnancies,  including  4  miscarriages. 
She  lost  1  baby  at  7  months  from  cholera  infantum.  The  last  baby 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  and  had  been  artificially 
fed  from  birth  because  the  mother  had  no  milk.  The  mother 
worked  irregularly  after  marriage  at  cleaning  and  char  work,  and 
also  for  a  few  months  in  a  shoe  factory.    She  was  not,  however, 

? gainfully  employed  either  during  the  year  preceding  or  the  year 
oUowing  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  Tiie  father  was  a  day  laborer. 
His  earnings  the  last  year  he  reported  at  $260,  supplemented  by  $350 
from  other  sources. 

Schedule  244:  The  mother  was  37  years  of  age  and  had  9  children 
in  17  years,  2  of  whom  she  lost  at  4  years  of  age.  The  last  baby 
died  of  cholera  infantmn  at  5  months.  This  baby  was  weaned 
at  the  end  of  5  weeks  because  the  mother  had  to  go  to  work. 
The  mother's  earnings  were  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  father.  She  had  worked  until  within  1  month 
of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resiuned  this  work  5  weeks  after, 
leaving  the  baby  in  care  of  an  aimt.  The  home  was  a  4-room  apart- 
ment Tot  7  persons  in  an  8-family  rear  tenement. 

Schedule  35:  The  mother,  aged  35,  had  10  pregnancies  in 
13  years.  Two  resulted  in  miscarriages  and  1,  the  last,  in  a  still- 
birth. Three  babies  died  in  infancy,  all  of  cholera  infantum.  The 
premature  dehveries  the  mother  and  doctor  both  attributed  to 
overwork.  The  mother  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  until  within  3  weeks 
of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  and  had  averaged  about  7  months'  work 
a  year  between  confinements.  She  worked  for  8  years  previous  to 
her  marriage,  beginning  at  the  age  of  14.  The  father  also  worked 
in  the  cotton  miu,  and  his  earnings  the  year  following  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby  were  $550.  The  mother  did  not  work  during  this 
period.  The  home  consisted  of  a  poorly  ventilated  4-room  apart- 
ment for  6  people  in  a  3-family  house  in  the  congested  section. 
The  mother  could  read   and  wnte,  but  the  father  could  not. 
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Schedule  690:  The  mother  was  36  years  of  a^  and  in  16  years 
she  had  8  pregnancies,  all  resulting  in  live  births.  She  lost  4 
babies  in  iniancjr  and  1,  the  last,  died  in  its  thirteenth  month  of 
infantile  paralysis.  Three  children  were  surviving  at  the  time 
of  the  agent's  visit.  The  mother  did  not  know  the  cause  of  death 
of  her  babies — "the^  just  died."  She  had  not  been  able  to  nurse 
the  last  baby.  This  mother  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill  6  years, 
previous  to  marriage^  from  the  age  of  14  to  20,  and  in  a  woolen 
mill  at  intervals  since  marriage,  agsre^ting  about  55  months. 
She  worked  until  within  3  months  of  tne  oirth  of  the  last  baby,  but 
not  since.  The  husband  was  an  operative  in  a  textile  mill,  earning 
$470  the  year  after  the  last  babVs  birth.  He  could  not  read  ana 
write;  the  mother  was  literate.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  in 
a  5-family  tenement  in  a  congested  section  of  the  city.  The  toilet 
was  used  m  common  with  other  famihes  in  the  house. 

Schedule  867:  The  mother  was  '37  years  of  age.^  She  married  at 
15  and  had  9  pregnancies,  1  of  which  terminated  in  a  miscarriajs;e. 
caused,  the  mother  thoiight^  by  overwork.  Three  children  diea 
in  infancy.  Five  children,  mcluding  the  last,  were  Uving  at  the 
time  of  the  agent's  visit.  This  baby  had  never  been  nursed,  how- 
ever, because  the  mother  intended  to  go  to  work.  She  had  gone 
out  to  work  for  wages  since  the  birth  of  her  last  2  children,  6 
years  in  all.  She  worked  intermittently  in  a  cotton  miU  during 
this  period,  and  for  the  last  2  years  had.  in  addition,  kept  1  or  2 
lodgers.  The  year  previous  to  the  birth  ox  the  last  baby  she  worked 
in  uie  cotton  mill  9  months,  imtil  within  2  months  of  its  birth.  She 
returned  to  work  3  months  after,  leaving  the  baby  in  the  care  of 
a  sister,  aged  13,  or  of  another  girl  aged  16.  The  father  was  a  cotton- 
mill  operative,  earning  about  $500  a  year. 

Schedule  1059:  The  mother,  35  years  of  age,  in  13  years  had  14 
pregnancies,  6  of  which  resulted  in  miscarriages.  She  lost  1  baby 
at  7  weeks  of  age,  1  at  16  months,  and  1  at  18  months,  all  of  diar- 
rhea. The  miscarriages,  she  said,  the  doctor  attributed  to  her  weak- 
ness caused  by  her  work  in  the  mill.  Previous  to  marriage  she 
had  been  employed  as  a  cotton-mill  operative  6  years  (from  tne  age 
of  16)  and  at  intervals  since  marriage.  She  had  not  worked,  how- 
ever, during  the  year  before  or  following  the  birth  of  the  last  baby. 
The  mother  weaned  this  baby  at  4  month?  because  she  had  a^am 
become  pregnant,  the  fifteenth  pregnancy.  The  father's  earmngs 
the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  last  oaby  were  $540.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  coidd  read  and  write. 

Schedule  1336:  The  mother,  32  years  of  age,  had  married  at 
16.  She  had  11  pregnancies,  includmg  3  miscarriages,  in  16  years. 
The  miscarriages  were  attributed  by  the  mother  to  "weakness,  and 
in  one  case  to  a  fall.  One  child  died  at  6  months,  1  at  1  year  of  gastro- 
intestinal trouble,  1  at  18  months  of  convulsions,  and  1  as  the  result 
of  bums-  the  last  baby  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 
The  mother  had  done  jgeneral  housework  for  2  years,  from  the  age  of 
14  to  16.  After  mamage  at  16  she  started  to  work  in  a  cotton  miD, 
where  she  had  worked  at  intervals  ever  since.     She  ceased  work  only 
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2  months  prior  to  the  hirth  of  the  last  baby,  but  did  not  work  during 
the  year  following.  The  husband  was  a  cotton-mill  employee  whose 
earnings  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth  were  $900. 

Schedule  1088:  The  mother,  aged  26,  married  at  16  and  had  8 
pregnancies  in  10  years.  All  her  children  were  hve  bom,  but  she 
nad  lost  3  in  infancy  and  1  at  6  years.  Two  died  at  3  months  of 
cholera  infantxim,  and  the  other  2  deaths  were  from  pneumonia. 
Four  children,  including  the  last  baby,  were  surviving  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit.  The  last  child  had  been  artificially  fed  from  birth, 
because  the  mother  had  no  milk.  ^  This  mother  had  worked  in  a  tex- 
tile mill  since  the  age  of  11,  a  period  of  6  years  previous  to  marriage, 
and  irregularly  ^ince.  She  was  not  engaged  in  gainful  employment, 
however,  either  the  year  preceding  or  that  following  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby.  The  father's  eammgs  for  the  year  after  the  last 
baby's  birth  approximated  $776.  The  father  could  read  and  write, 
but  the  mother  could  not. 

Schediile  1 184 :  The  mother  was  34  years  of  age.  She  had  1 1  preg- 
nancies in  12  years.  Three  of  these  terminated  in  miscarriages. 
There  were  8  children  live  bom,  but  3  died  in  infancy.  The  last 
baby,  which  was  survivuig  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit,  was 
weaned  at  2  months  because  the  mother  had  agam  become  preg- 
nant. This  mother  worked  6  years,  previous  to  marriage — 3  years  at 
domestic  service  and  3  years  as  a  shoe  operative.  She  had  also  worked 
intermittently  since  marriage,  though  not  during  the  last  6  years. 
Her  husbana  was  a  retail  salesman  with  annual  earnings  of  $725, 
which  were  supplemented  by  $120  from  other  sources. 

Schedule  1192:  The  mother,  36  years  of  age,  had  10  pregnancies  in 

16  years,  2  of  which  terminated  m  miscarriages  at  6  months  and  2 
in  stillbirths  at  7  months.  One  child  was  bom  prematurely  at  8 
months  and  died  on  the  first  day:  another  died  at  17  days  of  diph- 
theria. Four  children,  including  the  last,  were  surviving  at  the  time 
of  the  agent's  visit.  The  last  b^y,  however,  had  been  ill  of  scrofula 
since  5  months  of  age;  its  eyes  nad  been  sore  since  birth,  so  that 
it  had  to  be  kept  constantfy  in  a  dark  room.  The  mother  had 
been  compelled  to  wean  this  oaby  when  it  was  1  week  old  because 
she  had  no  strength  to  nurse  it.  She  resumed  part  of  her  house- 
hold duties  in  5  days  after  the  baby's  birth  and  all  of  them  10 
days  later.  The  mother  had  been  gainfully  employed  as  housemaid 
for  4  years  previous  to  marriage,  but  had  not  worked  since.  The  father 
was  a  cotton-mill  operative  and  earned  $416,  supplemented  by  $260 
from  other  sources.  The  home  consisted  of  3  rooms  in  a  4-f amily 
tenement  in  the  congested  section  of  the  city.  This  family  consisted 
of  5  people.    Twelve  people  in  all  used  the  toilet. 

Schedule  1222:  The  mother,  30  years  of  age,  had  been  married  at 

17  and  had  9  pregnancies  in  13  years.  One  terminated  in  a  miscar- 
riage at  4  montto,  and  1  baby,  prematurely  bom  at  8  months,  died 
shortly  after  birth.  Another  child  died  at  3  months  of  whooping 
cough,  and  3  children  at  3,  6,  and  10  years,  respectively,  of  tuoer- 
culosis,  of  whooping  cough,  and  of  pleurisy.  The  mother  had  child- 
bed fever  at  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  so  was  not  able  to  nurse 
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it.  This  babj  and  2  other  children  were  surviving  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit.  This  mother  had  begun  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at 
the  age  of  10,  where  she  worked  for  9  years,  including^  2  years  after 
marriage,  but  she  had  not  subsequently  engaged  in  gamful  employ- 
ment. The  annual  earnings  of  the  father  were  reported  by  the  mother 
to  be  over  $1,250.    The  mother  was  literate,  the  father  illiterate. 

Schedule  1547:  The  mother,  aged  36,  had  11  pr^nancies  in  12 
years,  including  3  miscarriages  after  3  months'  periods  of  gesta- 
tion. The  firot  miscarriage,  the  mother  said,  was  caused  by  over- 
exertion; the  2  succeeding  miscarriages,  the  mother  re}>orted, 
were  said  by  the  physician  to  be  due  to  her  weakened  condition  on 
account  of  too  frequent  pregnancies.  The  mother  was  careless  of 
her  rugged  health,  and  dia  not  spare  herself  from  overexertion.  She 
had  not  been  gainfully  emploved  since  marriage,  but  had  worked  in 
a  cotton  mill  from  tKe  age  of  18  to  24,  previous  to  marriage.  The 
father  earned  $1 ,092  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  last  baby. 
The  home  consisted  of  a  7-room  1-family  cottage  with  adequate 
light  and  air.  It  had  no  sewer  connection,  and  water  from  the  sink 
was  conveyed  from  the  house  through  an  open  drain. 

Schedule  36:  The  mother,  who  was  41  jears  of  age,  had  7  preg- 
nancies in  15  years.  The  first  baby  died  at  2  weeks  and  the 
second  at  7  years.  The  last  2  children  were  stillborn  at  7  months 
because,  the  physician  stated,  of  the  overwork  of  the  mother. 
The  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  from  the  age  of  16  until 
marriage  and  since  marriage  it  had  been  her  practice  to  work  con- 
tinuously, unless  interrupted  for  childbearing.  It  was  her  custom 
to  work  until  6  months  pregnant  and  return  to  work  within  a  few 
weeks  after  childbirth,  ohe  did  not  cease  her  miUwork  at  all  pre- 
vious to  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resumed  work  1  week  alter. 
The  father,  who  was  a  cotton-mill  operative,  reported  his  year's 
earnings  at  $562.  The  mother's  earnings  were  $360.  Neither  parent 
could  read  or  write.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  5  people  in 
a  5-family  tenement.    The  rooms  were  dark  and  ventilation  poor. 

Schedule  213:  The  mother  was  30  years  of  a^e,  married  at  17,  and 
had  7  pregnancies  in  13  vears.  All  of  her  cnildren  were  born  at 
term,  1  was  stillborn,  ana  1  died  within  a  few  minutes  after  birth, 
both  deaths  caused,  tne  mother  thought,  by  overwork  during  pr^- 
nancy.  In  addition,  2  other  children  died  in  infancy,  1  at  8  months 
of  diarrhea,  and  the  other,  the  last  born,  at  4)  months  of  gastroen- 
teritis. This  baby  had  been  weaned  by  the  mother  when  3  weeks 
of  age,  because  she  wanted  te  go  to  work  in  the  mill.  She  worked 
until  within  2  months  of  the  birth  of  this  child.  She  resumed  her 
household  duties  4  days  after  the  last  baby's  birth  and  went  back  to 
her  miUwork  5  weeks  after,  leaving  the  baby  in  the  care  of  its  grand- 
mother. This  mother  had  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  almost  continu- 
ously since  the  age  of  13.  After  marriage  it  had  been  her  custom  te 
cease  work  2  months  before  the  birth  of  each  child,  and  to  resume  2 
months  after  the  baby's  birth.  The  father,  who  was  employed  in  the 
building  trades,  earned  $630;  the  mother's  earnings  increased  this  to 
$1,100  during  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth.  iXe  father  could  not 
read  and  write;  the  mother  was  literate. 
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Schedule  339:  The  mother  was  35  years  of  age  and  had  8  preg- 
nancies in  13  years,  1  of  which  terminated  in  a  miscarriage.  Of 
the  7  live-bom  children  5,  including  the  last  bom,  died  imder  6 
months  of  age  of  malnutrition.  The  last,  which  died  at  5  months, 
was  nursed  only  for  the  first  3  weeks,  because  the  doctor  told  her,  the 
mother  said,  that  her  milk  was  not  good.  This  mother  had  worked 
in  a  cotton  mill  from  the  age  of  16  to  22  and  for  a  part  of  the  year 
prior  to  the  baby's  birth,  ceasing  the  work  3  months  before,  but  she 
did  not  resume  work  during  the  year  following.  The  father  was  a 
shoe-factory  operative.  His  earnings  were  $634  the  year  following 
the  last  baby's  birth. 

Schedtde  1297:  This  mother,  aged  39,  had  7  pregnancies  in  15  years, 
all  resulting  in  live-bom  children.  She  lost  the  first  4;  3  died  in 
infancy  and  1  at  16  months,  all  from  malnutrition.  The  mother  had 
not  been  able  to  nurse  the  last  baby  on  account  of  lack  of  milk. 
This  mother  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  6  years,  previous  to  marriage, 
from  the  age  of  18  to  24,  and  since  marriage  had  kept  a  store  in  con- 
nection with  the  home.  She  ceased  none  of  her  work  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  and  resumed  all  of  it  6  days  after.  The 
father  was  a  laborer,  with  annual  earnings  of  $511,  and  the  mother 
earned  $350.     The  home  consisted  of  a  6-room  cottage. 

Schedule  1524 :  The  mother  was  30  years  of  age,  and  in  6  years  had 
7  pregnancies,  including  2  which  resulted  in  miscarriages  at  2  and  4 
montns.  She  twice  gave  birth  to  twins,  bom  ahve  but  prematurely. 
Three  of  the  4  twins  died  in  infancy.  The  last  baby  and  3  other 
children  were  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  This  mother 
had  worked  for  a  period  of  5  years  previous  to  marriage,  2  years  as 
bookkeeper  and  3  years  as  chambermaid.  Since  marriage  she  had 
kept  lodgers  now  and  then.  The  father  was  a  factory  operative, 
whose  earnings  approximated  $800  the  year  following  the  birth  oi 
the  last  baby.  The  mother  stated,  however,  that  her  husband  drank, 
and  gave  her  money  only  occasionally,  so  that  her  brother  was  obliged 
to  hmp. 

Schedule  18:  The  mother  was  28  years  of  age.  She  had  8  preg- 
nancies in  9  years  and  lost  every  child.  Two  were  miscarriages  at 
6  months  and  3  were  stillborn  at  full  time.  The  mother  thougnt  the 
cause  of  these  losses  was  her  overwork  and  too  frequent  pregnancies. 
The  physician  stated  that  the  mother  had  tuberculosis.  The  other 
3  children  died  in  infancy.  The  last  child  was  stillborn  because  of  an 
accident  of  labor.  This  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  for  a 
period  of  6  years  previous  to  marriage,  from  the  age  of  14  to  19,  and 
since  marriage  she  had  worked  between  confinements.  She  ceased 
work  4  months  before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resumed  5  months 
afterwards.  The  mother  stated  that  this  was  ner  usual  custom.  The 
father's  earnings  in  a  year  were  $1,170  and  the  mother's  $164.  The 
home  consisted  of  6  rooms  in  a  4-family  tenement  and  had  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  and  sanitary  facihties,  but  the  building  was  old, 
built  dose  to  the  ground,  and  unhealthful  because  of  its  dampness. 
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Schedule  38 :  The  mother  was  35  years  of  age  and  had  6  pregnancies 
m  16  years.  She  lost  3  children  in  all,  1  at  4  years  of  diphtheria,  1  at 
2^  years  of  gastroenteritis,  and  the  last  was  stillborn.  The  mother  had 
worked  in  a  cotton  mill  for  5  years  previous  to  her  marriage  at  19, 
and  since  then  she  has  been  almost  continuously  employed,  working 
during  the  major  portion  of  all  pregnancies.  She  ceased  work  2 
months  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  last  child  and  resumed  it  3  months 
after.  1ji  addition  to  her  millwork  she  fdso  kept  lodgers  during  the 
last  year.  The  father  also  was  a  cotton-mill  operative,  and  his  earn- 
ings during  the  year  following  the  baby's  birth  were  $300 ;  the  mother's 
were  $288:  and  they  had  $84  from  other  sources.  Neither  parent 
could  read  and  write.  The  home  was  in  a  4-family  tenement  and 
consisted  of  6  rooms  for  the  5  members  of  the  family  and  3  lodgers. 
Light  and  air  and  sanitary  facilities  seemed  adequate. 

Schedule  651 :  The  mother,  34  jrears  of  age,  had  7  pr^nancies  in 
19  years,  and  had  lost  all  her  children  but  the  last  2.  One  preg- 
nancy resulted  in  a  miscarriage  at  3  months,  1  in  a  stillbirth  at  7^ 
months,  and  1  child  had  died  when  5  days  old.  Two  other  children 
died  after  infancy,  1  at  2  years  of  cholera  inf antiun  and  1  at  1  year  of 
congenital  debihty.  The  last  babv  was  weaned  at  3  months  because 
of  the  mother's  lack  of  milk.  Tnis  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton 
mill  since  the  age  of  13.  Since  marriage  it  had  been  her  custom  to 
continue  work  between  confinements  and  during  the  first  5  months 
of  pregnancy.  When  the  last  baby  was  7  months  old  she  went  back 
to  the  miU,  leaving  the  baby  in  charge  of  a  housekeeper,  whom  she 

Eaid  $4  a  week.    The  father  was  a  cotton-mill  operative.    He  reported 
is  earnings  at  $403  during  the  year  following  the  last  baby's  birth; 
the  mother's  were  $290. 

Schedule  707 :  The  mother  was  24  years  of  age  and  had  6  live-bom 
children  in  8  years.  The  first  baby  was  bom  prematurely  at  7 
months  and  died  the  day  of  birth;  tne  next  4  all  died  of  digestive 
trouble  at  ages  ranging  from  5  to  8  months.  Three  of  these  were 
bom  prematurely.  The  last  child,  the  only  one  surviving  at  the 
time  of  the  agent's  visit,  never  had  been  nursed,  on  account  of  the 
mother's  sore  breasts.  This  mother  began  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
at  the  age  of  12  years,  where  she  worked  2  years;  from  14  to  16 
she  worked  in  a  hosiery  mill,  and  after  marriage,  at  16,  she  returned 
to  the  cotton  mill,  where  she  has  worked  intermittently  since — about 
3  years  in  all.  She  had  not  been  e^ainfully  employed,  however,  since 
the  birth  of  her  last  2  children.  The  father  was  a  laborer,  earning 
$624  during  the  year  following  the  last  baby's  birth. 

Schedule  328 :  The  mother  was  23  years  of  a^e  and  in  6  yeais 
had  4  pregnancies^  resulting  in  the  bu*th  of  4  hve-bom  children. 
Only  tne  first  child,  however,  was  surviving  at  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit.  The  second  and  third  babies  died  at  7  and  at  15  months, 
respectively,  of  diarrhea,  and  the  last  baby  died  at  9  months,  of 
broncho-pneimionia.  The  mother  weaned  tms  baby  at  3  months  in 
order  to  go  to  work  in  a  textile  mill.  The  mother  had  begun  mill- 
work  at  the  age  of  12,  and  had  continued  at  it  regularly  until  mar- 
riage, at  17;  smce  marriage  she  had  worked  between  confinements. 
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The  father  was  a  laborer,  employed  at  odd  jobs.  His  earnings 
the  year  following  the  last  baby's  birth  were  $350  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  the  mother's  earnings,  $333. 

4 

Schedule  10:  The  mother  was  39  years  of  age  and  had  4  preg- 
nancies in  9  years,  2  of  which  resulted  in  the  premature  birth  of 
stUlbom  children.  One  child  died  at  9  month^  and  1  was  siur- 
viving  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  This  mother  worked  in 
the  cotton  mill  from  the  age  of  17  till  21  and  also  during  tiie  years 
preceding  and  following  the  birth  of  the  last  hshy.  She  ceased  work 
1  -week  prior  to  the  birth  of  this  child,  which  was  stillborn  at  8  months, 
and  resumed  work  3  weeks  after.  The  father  also  was  an  employee 
in  the  cotton  mill,  earning  $600,  and  the  mother  earned  $521. 

Schedule  1600:  The  mother  had  4  children  in  7  vears,  of  whom  only 
the  last  was  hving.  She  b^an  to  work  in  a  textile  mill  at  18  years  of 
age,  a  year  before  her  mama^e,  and  continued  this,  with  brief  inter- 
ruptions when  her  first  2  children  were  bom,  imtil  she  was  24  years 
old.  The  first  baby  died  at  1  week  of  age;  the  second  at  6  months, 
from  measles.  The  third  child  hved  only  5  minutes.  When  the  last 
child  was  bom  the  mother  had  been  doing  her  own  housework  and 
helping  in  her  husband's  store  until  2  days  before  the  baby's  birth, 
and  she  resumed  these  duties  when  the  baby  was  1  week  old.  The 
family  lived  in  3  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  The  mother  nursed 
her  baby  throughout  the  first  year.    After  the  seventh  month  she 

fave  him  other  food  also,  because^  she  said,  the  doctor  advised  it. 
'our  other  f amihes  lived  in  the  building  ana  the  toilet  was  used  by 
27  persons.    The  family's  income  from  the  store  was  $780. 

Schedule  258 :  In  the  5  years  of  her  married  life  this  mother,  aged 
28,  had  borne  4  children.  The  first  child  had  died  of  pneumonia  at 
18  months  and  the  last  baby  had  died  of  cholera  infantum  at  8  months 
and  17  days.  The  last  baby  was  breast  fed  until  death.  The  mother 
had  continued  her  usual  home  duties,  except  laxmdry  work,  untU  the 
birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resimied  them  all  2  weeks  later.  Her  family 
and  lodgers,  14  persons  in  all,  occupied  5  rooms  in  a  2-family  house. 
The  home  was  poorly  ventilated  and  dirty.  The  father  was  a  textile- 
mill  operative  and  nis  earnings  during  the  year  following  the  last 
baby's  birth  were  $404,  to  which  was  added  income  from  lodgers 
and  other  sources. 

Schedule  306:  The  mother  was  26  years  old  and  had  3  children  in 
the  4  years  of  her  married  life.  Only  the  second  child  was  hving. 
She  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill  since  she  was  19  years  old,  witn 
intermissions  when  her  first  2  children  were  bom.  For  a  year  before 
the  last  baby's  birth  she  had  not  been  employed,  although  she  went 
back  to  the  mill  when  this  baby  was  6  months  old,  leaving  him  with 
his  grandmother  during  her  absence  at  the  mill.  This  baby  was 
breast  fed  imtil  the  mother  went  out  to  work,  when  she  began  to 
supplement  her  nursing  with  other  food.  A  month  later  she  weaned 
the  baby  entirely.  Both  this  baby  and  the  first  child  had  died  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  the  first  baby  at  21  months  and  the  last  at  10 
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months  and  18  days.  The  father  was  an  engineer  eammg$780,  and 
the  mother  earned  $160.  The  family  lived  with  7  other  persons  in  5 
rooms  in  a  3-f amily  house. 

Schedule  313:  The  mother  was  21  years  of  age  and  in  the  4  years 
of  her  married  life  had  3  children.  The  last  one  died  of  gastro- 
enteritis just  before  he  was  4  months  old.  For  the  first  month 
the  baby  had  mother's  milk  supplemented  by  other  food,  but  he  was 
completely  weaned  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month.  The 
motner  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill  smce  she  was  13  years  old.  Two 
months  before  each  baby  came  she  had  left  the  miU,  and  returned 
when  the  baby  was  2  months  old.  The  mother  had  done  her  house- 
work, except  the  washing,  until  the  birth  of  the  baby  and  resumed 
the  housework,  in  part,  6  days  later.  A  girl  of  14  was  employed  to 
look  after  the  baby  during  the  mother's  absence  at  the  mill.  The 
father  was  a  textUe  operative.  He  earned  $383  during  the  year  after 
the  last  baby's  birth,  and  the  mother  earned  $150.  They  lived  in  a 
5-room  flat  m  an  8-f amily  dweUing. 
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ILLEGITIMACY. 

The  condition  of  illegitimacy  subjects  babies  to  special  handicaps 
which  make  their  welfare  a  problem  somewhat  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  infant  welfare.  Babies  bom  to  unmarried  parents 
constitute  always  an  abnormal  class  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  For  this  reason  the  schedules  secured  for  them  were  not 
included  in  the  general  tabulations,  but  were  reserved  for  separate 
consideration.  (See  Table  1.)  A  record  of  44  illegitimate  births 
in  Manchester  during  the  period  studied  was  obtained  by  the 
agents.  Of  these,  35  were  registered,  but  of  that  number  complete 
schedules  were  obtained  in  only  11  instances.  There  were  21  who 
tjould  not  be  found  or  had  moved  out  of  town  and  3  whom  it  seemed 
unwise  to  visit.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  taking  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  full  information 
regarding  either  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  births  or  the  cir- 
cumstances surroimding  all  those  which  were  known.  The  data 
obtained  are  recognized  as  incomplete  but  are  presented  for  what 
interest  they  may  have. 

Among  the  44  babies  of  illegitimate  birth  14  died  in  infancy  and  7 
were  stiUbom.  The  births  were  nearly  evenly  divided  between  na- 
tive and  foreign-born  mothers. 

Eecords  of  the  State  board  of  charities  relating  to  the  infant 
asylum  in  Manchester,  which  receives  foundlings  and  dependent 
babies,  are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Thirty-two  Manchester  infants  under  1  year  of  age  were  received 
into  the  asylum  during  the  period  covered  by  this  investigation.  Of 
these,  15  were  reported  as  of  legitimate  birth,  16  as  illegitimate,  and 
one  as  unknown.  Among  the  babies  at  the  asylum  14  infant  deaths 
occurred — 8  illegitimate  babies,  5  babies  born  in  wedlock,  and  1 
child  whose  parentage  was  unknown.  The  county  hospital  also  had 
records  of  12  babies  bom  there  during  the  period  in  question  whose 
mothers  were  from  Manchester,  and  of  these  9  were  illegitimate.  These 
three  groups  (that  is,  the  44  illegitimate  births  discovered  by  this 
investigation,  the  9  illegitimate  births  recorded  at  the  county  hospital, 
and  the  16  babies  of  illegitimate  birth  received  by  the  infant  asylum) 
probably  overlap  to  some  extent,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce 
from  these  figures  any  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  babies  of  ille- 
gitimate birth  born  during  the  selected  year. 

ENVmONlIENT. 

Bad  housing,  congestion,  and  insanitary  conditions  in  general, 
such  as  dirty  streets,  defective  sewerage,  and  inadequate  or  impure 
water  supply  are  generaUy  regarded  in  studies  of  infant  mortality  as 
being  important  factors.     These  conditions  were  acute  in  some  parts 
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of  Manchester^  but  were  not  extensive.  In  so  far  as  they  did  exist, 
however,  there  is  evidence  that  they  had  the  same  association  with 
high  infant  mortality  rates  here  as  elsewhere.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  city  were  some  bad  housing  areas  and  congested  sections  and 
in  the  tenement  houses  agents  found  many  dark  rooms  as  Well  as  dark 
unventilated  toilets. 

Though  the  data  presented  on  housing  and  sanitation  are  somewhat 
meager,  they  nevertheless  show  that  babies  do  not  thrive  in  poor  and 
crowded  quarters,  in  tenements,  and  in  alley  and  rear  houses.  The 
exact  degree  of  responsibiUty,  however,  of  any  one  of  these  conditions 
for  infant  deaths  can  not  be  measured  by  a  comparison  of  rates.  The 
poverty  and  low  standards  of  Uving  inevitably  bound  up  with  bad 
housing  compUcate  its  effects.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  nevertheless, 
that  to  bad  housing  conditions  belongs  some  share  at  least  in  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  high  infant  death  rates  which  accompany  them. 

HOUSING.* 

A  consideration  of  specified  housing  defects  in  connection  with  the 
infant  mortaUty  rates  among  babies  subjected  to  them  revealed  a 
coincidence  of  bad  housing  conditions  and  a  high  infant  mortahty 
rate.  The  housing  data  collected  in  this  study  relate  to  the  house  in 
which  the  baby  had  Hved  during  the  greater  part  of  its  first  year,  and, 
for  stillborn  infants,  that  where  the  mother  had  Hved  durmg  the 
greater  part  of  her  pregnancy. 

Sanitary  condition  of  baby's  home. — Out  of  a  total  of  1,624 
dwellings  of  the  1,643  babies  scheduled  by  this  investigation,  1,597 
had  city  water  and  1,500  had  sewer  connection  for  both  sink  and 
toilet.  The  majority  of  the  homes  which  did  not  have  city  water  and 
sewer  connection  proved  to  be  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
where  rural  conditions  prevailed,  so  that  the  absence  of  these  facih- 
ties  did  not  serve  as  an  index  to  general  bad  sanitary  and  housing 
conditions. 

Data  gathered  regarding  the  sanitary  condition*  of  the  dwelUng 
give  further  detail  to  the  general  picture  of  housing  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions, although  they  are  not  presented  as  factors  in  the  infant  mor- 
tahty rate.  Of  the  1,624  dwellings,  1,060  were  reported  good  as 
to  means  of  ventilation,  480  were  fair,  and  81  poor.  The  rooms  were 
reported  clean  in  741  cases,  medium  in  671,  and  dirty  in  203  cases. 
There  were  1,531  dweUings  where  the  toilet  was  a  water-closet,  and 
for  1,377  of  these  it  was  located  in  the  house;  90  dwellings  had  wet  or 
dry  privies.  From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  homes 
visited  by  the  agents  were  fairly  good.     (See  Table  58.) 

1  See  further  discussion  of  housing  on  p.  131  of  this  report. 
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Table  58. 


SaniUry  oondition  of  dwelling. 


Total  dwellings. 

Means  of  ventilation: 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not  reported 

Rooms: 

Clean 

Medium 

Dirty 

N  ot  reported 

Water  supply : 

City 

Spring. 

Dug  well 

Type  of  toilet: 

Water-closet 

Wet  privy 

Dry  privy 

Notoilet 

Not  reported 

Location  or  toilet: 

House 

Porch 

Yard 

Cellar 

Notoilet 

Not  reported 

Sewer  o(mnection : 

Sinks  directly  connected 

Sinks  not  directly  connected. 

Not  reported 

Toilet  *direotly  connected 

Toilet  not  directly  connected 

No  toilet  and  not  reported  .. 


Number  of  dwellings  occupied 
by- 


All 

Native 

mothers. 

mothers. 

1,624 

541 

1»060 

425 

480 

103 

81 

18 

8 

741 

291 

671 

196 

208 

52 

9 

2 

1,597 

629 

8 

2 

19 

10 

1,531 

501 

17 

8 

78 

29 

2 

1 

1 

'  1,877 

472 

16 

8 

137 

47 

72 

12 

2 

1 

» 

6 

1,540 

610 

83 

30 

1 

1 

1,500 

493 

121 

46 

3 

2 

Foreign- 

bom 
mothers. 


1,083 


«77 

S 

iSO 
47S 
151 

7 


1, 


I, 


6 

9 


44 

1 
1 


18 


1 
14 


1,030 
58 


1,007 

75 

1 


Street  and  alley  frontage. — ^The  homes  of  1,510  babies  had  street 
frontage  and  129  alley  frontage.  Conditions  in  and  around  alley  and 
rear  houses  were  found  by  the  agents  to  be  almost  uniformly  bad,  and 
the  infant  mortaUty  rate  for  babies  in  such  houses  was  high.  Live- 
bom  babies  in  these  houses  numbered  123,  or  7.9  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  These  babies  died  at  a  rate  of  227.6  per  1,000,  while  the 
death  rate  among  babies  in  homes  with  a  street  frontage  was  only 
159.4. 


Table  59. 

Blrtha  during  selected  year  and  infant  deathi. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stillbirths. 

Location  of  dwelling. 

Total. 

Infuit  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Intent 

mortaUty 

rate. 

Percent. 

All  locations 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4  8 

Street 

1,510 

129 

4 

1,437 

VKk 

159.4 
227.6 

73 
6 

4  R 

Alley  or  rear 

123  ;             28 
4                  1 

4  7 

Not  reported 
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Miilti{d6  dwellings* — ^Two-family  and  three-family  homes  which 
present  conditions  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  single  dwelling 
houses  were  very  conmion.  They  were  built  usually  with  but  one 
apartment  to  'a  floor,  so  that  each  family  had  light  and  air  on  four 
sides  and  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  more  open  parts  of 
the  city.  The  term  tenement  house,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
should  apply  in  Manchester  to  houses  which  contained  more  than  one 
apartment  to  a  floor,  though  often  rows  of  attached  houses  of  one  or 
more  stories  were  termed  tenements,  and  they  presented  many  features 
commonly  associated  with  tenement-house  conditions.  A  number 
of  old  three-story  wooden  houses  of  this  type  existed  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city.  The  tendency  was,  however,  for  houses  of  four 
families  or  more  to  represent  the  tenement  type  and  houses  of  less 
than  four  the  single-family  type. 

There  were  244  Uve-bom  babies  whose  homes  were  in  single-family 
houses,  384  in  two-family  houses,  and  435  in  three-family  houses. 
Thus  over  half  the  babies,  819,  had  homes  in  the  two-family  and 
three-family  houses  so  common  in  the  city.  The  dwellings  of  283 
live-bom  babies  were  in  four-family  to  six-family  houses,  and  186 
had  homes  in  houses  containing  over  six  famiUes. 

Babies  whose  homes  were  in  multiple  dwellings,  particularly  in 
buildmgs  which  housed  a  large  number  of  f  amiHes,  had  a  decidedly 
higher  death  rate  than  those  whose  homes  were  in  sin^e-f  amily  houses. 
The  death  rate  for  babies  whose  homes  were  in  one-family  houses 
was  86.1;  and  in  houses  containing  seven  or  more  famiUes,  236.6. 
The  contrasts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  disadvantage  of  a  tene- 
ment home  to  babies* 

But  in  this  case,  as  elsewhere,  housing  conditions  reflect  economic 
status,  so  that  the  influence  of  both  conditions  undoubtedly  enters 
into  the  rates  quoted  above. 


TablsOO. 

Births  dudxvr  selected  ymr  azid  infant  deaths. 

Total 

births. 

1.M3 

LlTebLtta^ 

Stmbirttis. 

DweUings  per  hufldliig. 

Total. 

Intant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Inftmt 
mortality 
rate. 

Peroent.i 

AlloUMCfl 

1.564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Dwelllngt: 

264 

408 

457 

361 

1^ 

98 

97 

33 

244 

384 

435 

283 

186 

90 

90 

32 

21 
69 
77 
46 
44 
23 
21 
11 

8b.l 
15^6 
177.0 

U) 
19 
22 

3.9 

2 

4.7 

3 

4.8 

4  to  9 

l^.  5               18 
23«V.6  )               9 

6.0 

7  or  more 

4.6 

7to9 

8 
1 

tOorinoft* 

Not  reDorted 

,..|               1 

L. 

1  Notshown  where  base  is  less  than  1% 
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Room  coQgestioii. — Of  the  live-bom  babies  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation 42.5  per  cent  had  homes  where  the  number  of  persons 
exclxisive  of  the  baby  averaged  under  1  per  room;  46  per  cent  where 
the  average  was  1  but  under  2;  6.8  per  cent  where  the  average  was 
2  but  under  3 ;  and  I  per  cent  had  homes  in  which  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  room  was  from  3  to  5.  Overcrowded  rooms  were 
found  more  commonly  among  the  foreign  bom  than  among  the 
native,  particularly  among  the  Poles,  whose  custom  it  is  to  take  large 
numbers  of  "boarders." 

The  infant  mortality  rate  showed  a  steady  increase  according  to 
the  nxunher  of  persons  per  room.  It  was  123.3  where  the  average 
was  loss  than  1 ;  177.8  where  the  average  was  1  but  xmder2;  and  261.7 
where  the  average  was  2  but  less  than  3. 


Bab;  born  dorlnc  MlecMd  7«r  not  Included  In  number. 
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Tablx  61-<}oiitini]6d. 

Births  during  selected  year. 

Persons  >  per  dwelling  and  nativity  of 
mother. 

Total. 

According  to  number  of  rooms  in  dweUing. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 
6 
3 
5 

•  •  « 

40 

8 

4 

•  • 

2 
2 

19 

9 

4 

i 

1 
1 
1 

10 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

1213 

•  •    •  • 

•  •    •  • 

..    1 

•  •    •  • 

•  •    •  • 

14 

15 

17 

Notre- 
ported. 

French-Canadian  mothers— Con. 
Persons  per  dveUing— Continued. 

8 

63 

28 

20 

33 

2 

485 

8 
4 
6 
1 

•  •  • 

99 

25 

10 

3 

8 

124 

10 
7 
6 

16 

100 

9 

1 

10 

Mnre  thiMI  10   ,  , 

•  « 

■  m 

1 

Not  reported 

43 

2 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

3 

4 
2 

47 

Persons  per  dweUing: 

2 

49 
44 
47 
61 
62 
46 
49 
31 
23 
61 
42 

3 

9 
6 
10 
10 
2 
1 
3 
2 

13 

13 

12 

11 

14 

15 

10 

3 

3 

6 

14 

14 

10 

11 

15 

15 

17 

• 

8 

15 

1 

6 
9 

12 
9 

16 
7 

12 
7 
7 

15 

•  •  • 

1 
2 
1 
7 
8 
7 
4 
3 
6 
6 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 
2 
1 

•  • 

2 
4 
2 
6 

a    ■ 

1 

3 

1 
1 

4 

6 

f 

6 

1 

"i 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

I 

10 

•  • 

m  • 

1 

More  than  10 

2 

Not  reported 

41 

1  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  includM  in  number. 


Table  G2. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 

Persons  >  per  room  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

Total. 

In£mt  deaths. 

Number. 

, 

Nnmber. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.* 

Per  cent.' 

All  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Less  than  i . . 

698 

760 

110 

15 

60 

548 

665 

720 

107 

15 

67 

523 

82 

128 

28 

2 

18 

67 

123.3 
177.8 
261.7 

33 

40 

3 

4.7 

1  but  less  thftii  2.T. 

5.3 

3  but  less  t^an  3r ..  .. 

2.7 

3  but  less  thftn  5 

Not  reported 

3 
25 

Native  mothers 

128.1 

4.6 

T^AQJB  thftTl  1  r r 

332 

199 

12 

5 

1,095 

318 

188 

12 

6 

1,041 

34 

27 

5 

1 

191 

106.9 
143.6 

14 
11 

4.2 

1  but  Ifws  than  2 

6.6 

2  but  less  than  3- -  r 

Not  reported 

Foreieu-bom  mothers 

183.5 

54 

4.9 

Less  than  1  -  - , . . 

366 

561 

98 

15 

55 

610 

347 

632 

95 

15 

52 

674 

48 

101 

23 

2 

17 

129 

138.3 
189.8 

19 

29 

3 

6.2 

1  but  less  than  ?-  T , , . 

6.2 

2  but  less  than  3 

3  but  less  than  5  ,    

Not  reported 

3 
36 

French^anadian  mothers 

224.7 

6.9 

Less  than  i , 

236 

325 

40 

2 

7 

485 

221 

306 

39 

2 

6 

467 

40 
73 
13 

181.0 
238.6 

16 

19 

1 

6.4 

1  but  less  than  2 

6.8 

2  but  iftss  than  3 

3  bnt  l««s  than  5 

Not  reported 

3 
62 

1 

18 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

132.8 

3.7 

Lft^  than  1  -  -  -  ^ .... , 

130 

236 

58 

13 

48 

126 

226 

56 

13 

46 

8 
28 
10 

2 
14 

63.5 
123.9 

4 

10 

2 

3.1 

1  hut  less  than  ?  -  - 

4.2 

3  hut  less  than  3    r 

3  hut  less  than  5  -  ,  r 

Not  reported 

2 

I  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  included  in  number. 
72624'— 17 8 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Rent. — ^Rent  furnishes  an  index  to  the  status  of  the  baby^s  home 
less  reliable  than  any  other  so  far  used,  for  the  reason  that  with 
it  should  be  considered  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number  of 
roomers  or  others  in  the  family.  In  Manchester,  moreover,  a  ntimber 
of  joint  families  were  encountered;  that  is,  two  family  groups,  such 
as  parents  and  married  children  or  married  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
occupied  one  dwelling  jointly,  sharing  expenses,  including  rent.  To 
attribute  to  a  family  in  such  an  arrangement  the  actual  amoimt  of 
rent  paid  would  indicate  quarters  really  inferior  to  those  they  occu- 
pied, while  obviously  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  credit  them  with 
the  rent  of  the  entire  dwelling.  Such  objections,  however,  merely 
impair  but  do  not  destroy  the  usefulness  of  rent  as  an  index  to  housing 
status.  In  a  city  as  small  as  Manchester,  where  the  population  is 
very  mobile,  rents  tend  toward  an  equality  for  equal  acconmiodations. 
A  comparison  of  the  rentals  paid  with  the  infant  mortality  rates  for 
each  group  may  serve  at  least  to  reenforce  data  already  presented  as 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  infant  mortality  rate  to  fall  as  housing 
conditions  improve. 

The  rents  paid  in  Manchester  ai^  most  readily  grouped  in  four 
classes:  Less  than  $7.50  per  month;  $7.50  to  $12.49;  $12.50  to  $17.49; 
and  $17.50  and  over.  There  were  175  homes  of  live-bom  babies 
where  the  rental  paid  was  less  than  $7.50,  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  among  babies  in  these  homes  was  211.4.  The  largest  number  of 
babies,  703,  was  found  in  homes  where  the  rent  paid  was  $7.50  up  to 
$12.49.  The  rate  for  this  group  was  172.1.  There  were  300  babies 
in  the  next  class,  where  the  rentals  were  from  S12.50  to  $17.49,  and 
the  infant  mortality  rate  among  them  was  166.7.  Only  62  babies 
belonged  to  homes  with  a  rental  of  $17.50  and  over,  and  6  deaths 
occurred  among  them.  The  parents  of  186  babies  owned  their 
homes  and  the  infant  death  rate  was  only  86  per  1,000. 
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Table  63. 

Live  births  during  selected 
year  and  inlant  deaths. 

Tenure  of  bome  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total 

live 

births. 

1,564 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Inlant 

mortality 
rate.  I 

An  mothers 

258 

16.\0 

Home  owned 

186 
1,314 

175 

703 

300 

62 

« 
68 

16 
226 

37 

121 

47 

6 

86.0 

Houm  not  o^Ptted 

172.0 

Monthly  rental: 

Under  $7.50 

211.4 

17.50  to  112.49 

172.1 

$12.50  to  $17.49. 

156.7 

$17.50  and  ovw . .      .                

Free. 

Boarding 

15 

KotrvDorted 

64                16 
523               67 

Native  mothers 

128L1 

Home  owned 

68                 6 

444                58 

Home  not  owned » 

130.6 

KonthlT  rental: 

Un<er$7.50 

49 
217 
103 

43 

11 

36 

7 

97.50  to  $12.49 

165.9 

$12.50  to  $17.49 

62^.0 

$17,50  and  orer _.,,_.,  

Free 

1 

1 

Boarding 

31 
11 

1,041 

4    

Not  reoortedf 

3    

For<^|gn-bam  mothwu  .                                           ....  

1 
191             183. 5 

Home  owned 

118 
870 

126 

486 

197 

19 

10 
168 

26 

85 

40 

A 

84.7 

Hom6  not  nvned , ,         

168.1 

Monthly  rental: 

TTtkIw  $7  fiA                                 

206.3 

$7.50  to  $12.49 

174.9 

$12.50  to  $17.49 

203.0 

$17,.'i0  and  ovflr . . 

Free 

5' :. 

Boarding ,,   ,   ,   ., , 

37                11    

Not  renorteif  > '    

53                13  ! 

Fffw^-Tanadlan  mothersi 

574              129            224. 7 

Home  owned 

71 
494 

71 
288 
100 

11 

10    

H<Mne  not  owned 

118             238. 9 

Moothly  rental: 

Under  $7.50 

19 

$7.50  to  $12.49 

61 

24 

A 

211.8 

$12.50  to  $17.49 

240.0 

$17.50  and  ovec 

Free 

4  :. 

Boarding , 

20  1               8              

Not  reportecT 

9                 1 

oth«r  foreign-bom  mothers r . , , , , 

467               62 

132.8 

Home  owned 

47 

1                             

376 

55 

198 

97 

8 

1 

17 
44 

50 

7 
24 
16 

133.0 

Monthly  rental: 

Under  $7.50 

$7.50  to  $12.49 

121.2 

$17.50  and  over 

Boardinff r - 

3 
12 

I  Not  shown  where  base  ie  less  than  100. 
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WARDS. 

A  comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates  by  neighborhoods  is  another 
method  of  measuring  the  influence  of  bad  environment.  This  method, 
however,  yielded  more  or  less  negative  resiilts  in  Manchester,  for  the 
reason  that  no  practicable  method  was  found  of  comparing  good  and 
bad  districts. 

Births  and  deaths  were  recorded  by  wards,  but  the  ward  divisions 
in  Manchester  had  only  political  significance;  they  did  not  correspond 
to  any  division  of  the  city  into  sections  according  to  the  character  of 
the  housing,  sanitation,  or  population.  The  majority  of  the  wards 
radiated  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  presented  every  variety  of 
neighborhood  within  their  boimdaries.  Such  a  lack  of  distinctive 
character  in  the  wards  made  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  infant 
mortahty  rate  each  showed. 

The  two  wards  exhibiting  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rates, 
wards  5  and  6,  with  rates  of  120.6  and  119.6,  respectively,  were  the 
wards  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  people  living  under  rural 
and  semirural  conditions.  No  crowded  or  congested  areas  were  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  either. 

The  highest  infant  death  rates  were  found  in  wards  2  and  9.  In 
the  former  there  were  51  infant  deaths,  which  made  a  rate  of  236.1, 
and  in  the  latter  ward  48  deaths,  a  rate  of  227.5.  Both  of  these 
wards  had  sections  varying  widely  in  character,  but  they  also  pre- 
sented conditions  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  large  numbers  of 
infant  deaths  occurring  in  them.  Ward  2  was  one  of  the  radiating 
wards  and  at  its  inner  end  exhibited  some  of  the  worst  living  condi- 
tions in  the  city.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  here  were  foreign 
bom,  the  majority  being  French  Canadians  and  Poles.  Ward  9  was  on 
the  west  side  and  quite  closely  built  up,  with  some  congested  districts. 
The  housing  on  the  whole,  however,  was  much  superior  to  the  worst 
sections  in  the  congested  central  portion  east  of  Ehn  Street.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ward  were  **mill''  people  and 
over  two-thirds  French  Canadians. 

The  other  wards  of  the  city  had  infant  mortality  rates  which  were 
well  within  these  extremes  and  which  bore  no  particular  relation  to 
neighborhood  conditions.  A  somewhat  pecuhar  contrast  appears 
between  the  rates  revealed  for  ward  1  and  for  ward  4.  The  former, 
which  contained  the  best  residence  district  of  the  city,  had  an  infant 
mortahty  rate  of  177.6,  while  the  latter,  which  was  the  most  congested 
wwd  in  the  city,  had  a  rate  of  only  144.7.  Such  results  may  be 
wholly  accidental,  of  course,  since  the  numbers  involved  are  not 
large,  or  they  may  be  expUcable  upon  the  basis  of  facts  not  disclosed 
by  this  investigation.  In  any  case,  no  satisfactory  comparison  of 
neighborhoods  and  rates  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ward  divisions, 
because  of  the  varied  conditions  found  within  each  ward. 
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Table  64. 


Ward  of  residence. 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


Live  births. 


The  city 

Ward: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


1,643 


111 
224 
189 
244 
143 
201 
150 
157 
224 


TotaL 


1,564 


107 
216 
179 
235 
141 
184 
141 
150 
211 


Inlant  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


165.0 


StiUbirths. 


Number. 


79 


Peroent. 


4.8 


19 

51 
27 
34 
17 
22 
21 
19 
48 


177.6 

i 

'      236.1 

8 

150.8 

10 

144.7 

9 

120.6 

2 

119.6 

17 

148.9 

9 

126.7 

7 

227.5 

13 

8.6 
3.6 
5.8 
3.7 
1.4 
8.5 
6.0 
4.5 
5.8 


Tablk  65. 

Births  during  selected  yeai 

» 
• 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Ward  of  residence. 

* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  mothers 

1,643 

111 

224 

189 

244 

143 

201 

150 

157 

224 

Native 

548 
1,095 

56 
55 

68 
156 

56 
133 

41 
203 

78 
65 

82 
119 

65 
85 

47 
110 

55 

'PomifiTiboniT'^r- . 

169 

Canadian.  French 

610 
27 
170 
115 
72 
80 
24 
22 
25 

37 
4 

\ 

70 

"I 

36 

4 

62 

13 

62 
8 
24 
28 
65 

31 
8 
2 

17 
3 

86 

6 

10 

10 

4 
2 

42 
2 

96 

150 

Canadian,  except  French , . , . . 

Polish 

3 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 

Greek  and  Syrian 

23 

4 

8 

German ,  r  r  -           r  -  -       ,  -  r  ,  r  r  . 

16 

9 

3 

Jewish 

**"6' 

3 
4 

6 

3 

14 

1 

12 

4 
5 

6 

Ruthenian  and  L4thuanian 

...... 

All  other  and  not  reported 

3 

1 

2 

1 

CONCLUSIONS.  * 

Infant  mortality  rate. — The  infant  mortality  rate  of  165  for  the 
whole  group  of  1,564  live-bom  infants  is  strikingly  high.  Not  only 
is  it  higher  than  the  rate  of  124,  computed  in  1910  for  the  general 
r^istration  area  of  the  United  States,  and  higher  than  that  of  101.8 
in  1913  for  New  York  City  with  all  its  congestion  and  large  foreign 
element;  but  it  is  also  several  times  as  high  as  the  rates  foimd  in  cer- 
tain foreign  coimtries. 

Environment. — Bad  housing  and  insanitary  environment,  in  so  far 
as  they  existed,  were  accompanied  by  high  infant  mortality  rates. 
These  conditions  were  confined  to  relatively  few  areas  and  were  not 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  city.  They  are,  however,  likely 
to  become  worse  and  more  extensive  in  the  future  imless  controlled 
by  adequate  restriction. 
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Low  earnings. — ^Low  earnings  of  the  father  indicate  in  general  a 
low  economic  status  for  the  family,  and  in  Manchester  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  high  infant  mortality  rate.  As  the  father's  earn- 
ings increased  the  rate  decUned  substantially. 

Mother's  employment. — Gainful  employment  of  the  mother  existed 
principally  when  the  earnings  of  the  father  were  low.  Such  employ- 
ment away  from  home  usually  necessitated  artificial  feeding  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  infant  mortality  rate  higher  than  that 
accompanying  low  earnings  of  father. 

Nationality. — ^Babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  had  a  higher  rate 
than  those  of  native  mothers,  largely  on  accoimt  of  the  mmoierous 
deaths  among  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers.  The  French 
Canadians  as  a  group,  however,  occupied  a  generally  higher  economic 
status  than  other  foreign  bom,  and  gainful  employment  of  the  mother 
was  foimd  to  a  less  extent  among  them.  Their  high  death  rate  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  their  large  f amiUes  and  the  prevalence  of 
artificial  feeding. 

Large  families. — In  general  the  later-born  children  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  than  those  earlier  bom. 
Large  f amiUes  were  foimd  chiefly  among  the  French  Canadians  and 
among  the  lower  economic  groups  of  other  nationalities.  The  mor- 
tahty  rate  among  all  babies  ninth  and  later  in  order  of  birth  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rates  for  those  earUer  born  in  either  of 
these  groups  with  unfavorable  rates. 

Artificial  feeding. — Artificial  feeding  was  accompanied  by  a  higher 
infa^nt  mortality  rate  than  breast  feeding.  Feeding  methods  reflect 
standards  and  customs  and  the  opportunity  of  the  mother  to  care 
for  the  baby.  Artificial  feeding  was  practiced  most  extensively  by 
mothers  gainfidly  employed  away  from  home;  by  native  mothers  in 
the  lowest  economic  class;  and  by  the  French  Canadians.  In  each  of 
these  groups  other  conditions  coincident  to  a  high  infant  mortaUty 
rate  are  also  present.  In  the  highest  economic  group,  where  the 
food  is  more  Ukely  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  instructions  of 
physicians  and  where  other  imfavor able  conditions  tending  to  produce 
a  high  rate  are  absent,  the  rates  for  breast-fed  and  artificially  fed 
babies  are  both  low,  with  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  breast-fed 
baby. 


PART  II.  CIVIC  ACTIVITIES  AND  CONDITIONS. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  INFANT-WELFARB  WORK. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  organized  infant-welfare 
work  in  Manchester  was  in  charge  of  private  philanthropy.  One 
organization,  the  Infant  Aid  Association,  gave  its  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  this  work.  Its  activities  were  confined  to  the  support  during 
July  and  August  of  milk  stations,  where  pure  milk  was  distributed 
at  cost  or  less  to  mothers  otherwise  unable  to  provide  it  for  their 
babies.  The  milk  was  modified  according  to  the  baby's  require- 
ments and  the  mothers  were  given  instruction  in  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  the  baby.  The  association  began  its  work  in  1912  with  the 
opening  of  one  milk  station.  In  1914  the  nimiber  of  milk  stations 
was  increased  to  three,  with  a  staff  of  four  nurses  giving  full  time 
and  a  number  of  physicians  giving  part  time.  A  total  of  266  babies 
were  cared  for  during  the  two  months.  In  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  mothers  at  the  stations  through  mothers'  meetings  and  baby 
clinics,  the  mothers  and  babies  were  visited  in  their  homes. 

The  District  Nursing  Association  also  has  interested  itself  in 
infant  welfare,  referring  cases  to  the  Infant  Aid  Association  dining 
the  months  when  the  milk  stations  were  open  and  t&king  over  such 
cases  as  needed  attention  after  the  milk  stations  had  closed.  In 
1914  they  maintained  a  special  baby  nurse  who  devoted  all  her 
time  to  work  with  babies.  There  were  in  her  charge  dining  the 
year  198  babies.  The  association  also  gave  mothers  who  were  preg- 
nant advice  and  attention  when  needed. 

The  larger  of  the  two  textile-manufacturing  establishments  main- 
tained visiting  niu*ses  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  its  employees. 
As  part  of  their  work  during  1914  these  nurses  made  visits  to  infants 
and  attended  maternity  cases. 

The  city  did  not  engage  directly  in  infant-welfare  work  in  any 
form,  but  in  1913  it  appropriated  the  sum  of  $300  toward  the  work 
of  the  District  Nursing  Association,  and  it  also  made  similar  appro- 
priations to  various  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent  infants 
and  children.  The  department  of  health  had  charge  of  milk  inspec- 
tion and  medical  inspection  of  school  children;  it  did  not,  however, 
at  that  time  engage  in  any  activities,  educational  or  otherwise, 
which  had  as  their  special  object  the  promotion  of  infant  health  and 
hygiene. 

Since  this  study  was  made  the  infant-welfare  activities  of  Man- 
chester have  been  considerably  broadened;  the  Infant  Aid  Associa- 
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lion  maintains  a  milk  station  all  the  year;  the  District  Niirsing 
Association  is  devoting  an  increased  amount  of  time  toward  improv- 
ing infant  health  and  hygiene  and  maintains  a  successful  baby 
clinic;  the  manufacturing  establishment  mentioned  above  has  in- 
creased its  infant-welfare  work  both  directly  and  through  contribu- 
tions; and  the  department  of  health  now  has  an  infant-welfare 
nurse  giving  full  time  to  such  work. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

The  registration  of  births  is  made  compulsory  by  the  State  law 
under  penalty  of  fine.^  The  physician,  accoucheur,  midwife,  or  other 
attendant  at  birth  must  report  to  the  town  clerk  within  six  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  facts  *  required  by  this  law.  Still- 
births must  be  registered  both  as  births  and  as  deaths.  A  fee  of 
25  cents  is  provided  for  the  person  reporting  and  a  fee  of  15  cents  to 
the  town  clerk  for  each  birth  recorded;  also  a  fee  of  25  cents  to  the 
town  clerk  for  obtaining  the  facts  regarding  a  birth  not  reported. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  penalty  attached  to  failure  to  obey  the 
law  and  the  fees  provided  for  oompUance,  Manchester,  in  common 
with  many  other  communities  within  the  registration  area,  has  not 
secured  strict  enforcement  of  the  law.  Violations  are  prosecuted 
when  discovered,  but  the  city  employs  no  special  methods  to  discover 
unregistered  births  other  than  checking  birth  and  death  c^tificatcB 
against  each  other.  No  canvass  is  made  for  births.  Since  a  burial 
permit  is  required  from  the  board  of  health  before  interment  can 
take  place,  the  record  of  infant  deaths  is  more  nearly  complete  than 
that  of  births. 

The  importance  of  adequate  birth  registration  as  a  basis  for  all 
other  infant-welfare  work  is  now  coming  to  be  generally  recognized. 
Unless  the  number  and  local  distribution  of  births  relative  to  the 
number  and  distribution  of  infant  deaths  in  a  community  be  known, 
it  is  not  possible  to  organize  inteUigently  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
infant  deaths  or  for  the  promotion  of  infant  welfare. 

PHILANTHROPIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES. 

Manchester  had  a  considerable  number  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. These  were  chiefly  under  private  control,  and  a  number  had 
religious  affiliations.  Residents  had  access  to  six  hospitals.  One 
of  these  was  a  coimty  hospital  located  a  short  distance  beyond  the  city 
limits,  one  an  isolation  hospital  maintained  by  the  city,  and  the 
other  four  were  private  institutions.     Three  of  the  latter  received  a 

>  Chapter  173,  Public  Statutes,  1901,  amended  by  chapter  60  of  the  Acts  of  1011  and  by  chapter  S9  of  the 
Acts  of  1913. 

*The  date  and  place  of  birth,  name,  color,  and  sex  of  child,  whether  living  or  stillbom,  and  the  name, 
color,  occupation,  residence,  and  birthplace  of  parents. 
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small  annual  appropriation  from  the  city.  These  hospitals  all  did 
general  work  and  accepted  obstetrical  cases.  It  was  not  a  common 
practice,  however,  among  the  mothers  interviewed  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital for  confinement. 

Private  relief. — Homes  for  the  care  of  various  classes  of  dependent 
children  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  were  the  most  numerous  of  all 
philanthropic  institutions.  Altogether  there  were  20  such  homes  in 
Manchester,  of  which  8  were  for  children,  6  for  the  aged,  and  the  7 
remaining  for  a  variety  of  classes.  The  children's  homes  are  of  most 
interest  in  connection  with  this  report.  One  of  these  was  an  infant 
asylum,  which  took  only  children  imder  4  years  of  age,  and  in  one 
other  small  children  and  babies  were  taken  care  of  by  the  day  while 
the  mothers,  went  to  work.  All  were  private  institutions,  but,  inas- 
much, as  there  was  no  coimty  or  city  children's  home,  children  who 
were  public  charges  were  boarded  in  these  homes  by  the  county  and 
city.  Parents  also  sometimes  placed  their  children  in  them  and  paid 
either  wholly  or  in  part  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.-  The  city 
contributed  a  small  annual  appropriation  toward  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  these  homes,  and  the  remainder  of  their  support  came 
from  private  charity. 

The  New  Hampshire  Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  Manchester,  was  interested  in  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, including  infants,  from  abuse  and  neglect.  A  part  of  its  work 
had  been  the  investigation  of  infant  boarding  houses,  or  private  homes 
which  took  one  or  more  infants  to  board,  in  order  to  discover  and 
abolish  unlicensed  places  and  places  unfit  to  receive  babies. 

Private  charitable  reUef  in  Manchester  was  left  largely  to  unorgan- 
ized effort.  One  society  maintained  by  the  various  Protestant 
churches  was  engaged  primarily  in  giving  general  material  relief  to 
the  poor  in  their  homes.  Other  societies  and  institutions  gave  some 
material  relief  incidentally  in  connection  with  other  lines  of  philan- 
thropic activity. 

The  larger  factories  did  a  considerable  amount  of  welfare  work  for 
the  promotion  of  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployees. This  work  provided  for  educational  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, medical  attention  both  for  employees  and  for  members  of  their 
families,  assistance  in  building  homes,  and  other  activities. 

Public  relief. — Public  relief  of  the  poor  in  Manchester  was  adminis- 
tered by  both  the  city  and  the  county.  The  city  helped  residents, 
that  is,  persons  who  had  established  a  settlement;  and  the  county, 
nonresidents.  The  requirements  for  obtaining  a  settlement  were  so 
difficult  to  meet,  however,  that  the  amount  of  rehef  given  by  the 
county  to  inhabitants  of  Manchester  exceeded  that  given  by  the  city. 
In  1913  the  county  aided  Manchester  families  representing  1,341 
persons,  and  disbursed  $14,329.84  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  their 
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homes.  This  was  exclusive  of  $2,176.15  spent  for  the  care  of  indi- 
gent soldiers.  In  addition  the  county  also  spent  a  considerable  sum 
on  indoor  relief,  for  the  maintenance  of  Manchester  paupers  and 
prisoners  at  the  coimty  farm,  and  for  the  board  of  dependent  chil- 
dren outside,  estimated  to  be  $38,103.05.^  The  amounts  disbursed 
by  the  city  were  $14,825.08  on  outdoor  relief,  $2,706.04  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependents  in  homes,  and  $391.25  for  the  rehef  of  indigent 
soldiers. 

In  addition,  as  stated  previously,  the  city  contributed  toward  the 
support  of  various  private  philanthropic  institutions.  In  1913  this 
municipal  appropriation  amounted  to  $5,100,  divided  among  17 
organizations. 

The  total  amount,  then,  expended  by  county  and  city  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  in  1913  was  $69,964.01.  This  was  exclusive  of 
aid  to  soldiers  and  appropriations  to  private  institutions.  With 
these  included  the  amount  was  $77,631.41. 

This  represents  a  considerable  sum  spent  for  pubUc  charitable  rehef 
in  a  city  of  74,000  population,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  total  number  of  persons  and  of  f amihes  helped, 
and  the  amounts  expended  for  similar  purposes  by  private  charity,  it 
is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  pov- 
erty in  the  city  which  this  expenditure  may  indicate. 

There  were  32  babies  included  in  this  investigation  whose  families 
were  on  the  coimty  or  city  records  as  receiving  public  aid.  On 
account  of  the  diflSculty  of  identifying  names,  however,  this  is  likely 
an  understatement  of  the  total  number. 

Public  care  and  protection  of  infants. — As  has  already  been  stated, 
there  were  no  public  institutions  for  the  care  of  infants  or  children  in 
Manchester.  Dependent  children  under  3  were  cared  for  at  the 
coimty  almshouse.  The  pubhshed  records  of  the  coimty  commission- 
ers showed  that  30  babies  under  1  year  of  age  were  cared  for  at  the 
county  farm  in  1913.^  The  private  infant  asylum  referred  to  above 
also  admitted  20  babies  under  1  year  of  age  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  investigation. 

Private  individuals  also  took  infants  to  board,  but  the  State  law 
requires  that  when  the  number  received  is  two  or  more  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  from  the  State  board  of  charities  a  hcense  to  maintain  a 
boarding  house  for  infants.'  The  apphcation  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  local  board  of  health,  but  supervision  thereafter  is  by  the  State 
board  of  charities.  In  Manchester  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
investigation  there  were  two  Ucensed  infant  boarding  houses. 

1  Estimate  based  on  the  percentage  which  the  cost  of  county  ootdoor  relief  In  Maodiesttr  formed  of 
the  total  coonty  outdoor  relief, 
s  Report  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  HiUsboroogh  Coonty,  If  U,  pp.  132-109. 
s  SossicHi  Laws  of  1911,  ch.  134,  P-  1^* 
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EDUCATION. 

The  educational  situation  in  Manchester  reflected  to  some  extent  the 
tendency  pointed  out  in  earlier  pages  for  the  French  Canadians  and 
also  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  own  community  life.  The  schools  were 
almost  equally  divided  between  pubUc  and  parochial,  27  of  the  former 
and  24  of  the  latter  having  enrollments  of  6,679  and  6,688  pupils, 
respectively.  One  of  the  parochial  schools  was  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  others  Roman  Catholic.  The  standards  of  the  Greek  school 
did  not  meet  the  public  educational  requirements,  however,  and  it 
therefore  held  its  sessions  only  after  regular  school  hours,  and  attend- 
ance in  a  pubhc  school  was  required  of  its  pupils.  The  remaining 
parochial  schools  were  all  officially  approved. 

A  number  of  these  schools  were  termed,  locally, '  *  French  schools  *' — 
that  is,  they  were  conducted  partly  in  the  French  language.  There  was 
also  one  **PoUsh  school.**  All  these  schools  conformed  to  the  law  in 
teaching  Enghsh  part  time,  but  it  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreign 
language  by  some  of  the  children  in  the  French  schools.  This  expla- 
nation was  given  by  some  of  the  native-bom  ** French'*  mothers  for 
their  inabiUty  to  speak  English.  Agents  frequently  f oimd  that  school 
children  whom  they  addressed  on  the  street  to  inquire  for  direction 
were  unable  to  understand  EngUsh.  In  the  predominantly  French 
section  the  language  of  the  home,  the  street,  and  the  shop  was 
French. 

PUBUC  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION. 


AdministratiQn. — The  board  of  health  is  the  city  department  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  problem  of  pubhc  health  and  sanitation, 
but  at  the  time  of  this  study  the  scope  of  its  work  was  considerably 
limited  by  inadequate  financial  support.  The  board  had  no  full-time 
executive  health  officer,  and  the  amount  allowed  for  salaries  was 
quite  insufficient  to  secure  the  expert  service  which  such  a  board 
requires.  The  expenditures  for  1913,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  isolation  and  smallpox  hospitals,  amounted  to 
only  $11,282.56.  Of  this,  $2,911.05  was  expended  for  medical 
inspection  in  the  schools,  leaving  only  $8,371.51  to  cover  the  cost 
of  sanitary  inspection,  milk  and  food  inspection,  maintenance  of 
laboratory,  control  of  contagious  diseases,  and  payment  of  salaries 
and  office  expenses.  Three  members  of  the  board  of  health  gave  part 
time  and  served  at  a  nominal  salary.  One  of  the  members  was  a 
physician,  but  no  physician  or  trained  bacteriologist  giving  full  time 
regularly  was  in  the  board's  employ.  All  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative business  was  transacted  at  the  board  meetings  which  were 
held  usually  once  a  week,  though  extra  meetings  were  called  if  the 
occasion  demanded.  In  1913  the  number  of  meetings  held  was  55. 
Four  sanitary  inspectors  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  board  of  health 
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and  carried  out  its  orders.     With  a  force  and  budget  so  limited  the 
work  of  this  department  was  necessarily  handicapped. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  city's 
policy  toward  health  and  sanitation.  Since  March,  1916,  Man- 
chester has  had  a  full-time  health  officer  who  is  reorganizing  the 
department  according  to  modem  standards. 

Other  city  departments  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
sanitation  are  the  board  of  pubUc  works,  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, the  department  of  buildings,  and  the  poUce  department. 
The  board  of  pubUc  works  has  charge  of  the  paving  and  cleaning  of 
streets,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers,  and  the  scavenger 
service.  The  water  commissioners  have  charge  of  the  city  water- 
works. The  department  of  buildings  administers  the  building  code, 
which  lays  down  regulations  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings.  The  poUce  department  cooperates  with  the  board  of 
health  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and  in  maintaining  cleanliness 
of  back  alleys  and  back  yards. 

.  Milk  supply. — The  city  consumed  daily  about  22,000  quarts  of 
milk  and  900  quarts  of  cream,  coming  from  850  farms.^  Most  of 
this  supply  the  milk  inspector  reported  to  be  produced  within  20  miles 
of  the  city  and  to  be  from  12  to  18  hours  old  when  deUvered  to  the 
consumer.  All  milk  was  required  to  be  bottled  at  the  dairy  or  milk 
station,  and  to  be  retailed  only  in  closed  containers.  All  persons 
selling  milk  in  the  city  were  required  to  be  hcensed  and  all  dealers  who 
purchased  from  others  milk  to  sell  in  the  city  to  file  with  the  board 
of  health  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  aU  persons  or  firms 
from  whom  they  collected  their  milk.  AU  farms  producing  milk  con- 
sumed in  Manchester,  as  well  as  all  city  milk  plants — that  is,  depots 
where  milk  was  shipped  and  bottled  for  distribution — ^were  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  board  of  health. 

The  work  of  milk  inspection  at  the  tmae  of  this  inquiry  included 
visiting  and  scoring  the  various  farms  and  the  city  milk  plants,  the 
collection  and  laboratory  examination  of  samples  of  milk,  and  the 
notification  and  prosecution  of  violations.  Two  sanitary  inspectore 
of  the  board  of  health  gave  part  time  to  this  work.  The  chief  milk 
inspector  was  plumbing  inspector  also,  and  in  addition  inspected  and 
scored  barber  shops.  Obviously  this  force  was  too  small  to  do  satis- 
factory work.  It  was  not  possible  to  visit  the  majority  of  the  farms 
of tener  than  once  a  year,  and  farms  lying  at  too  great  a  distance  could 
not  be  visited  at  all.  In  1913-14  inspections  were  made  about  24 
miles  north,  35  miles  east,  12  miles  south,  and  9  miles  west. 

As  stated  above,  850  diflferent  farms  were  reported  to  be  supply- 
ing the  city  with  milk.     As  only  91  licenses  were  granted  in  1913 

1  Private  report  made  to  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  o(  Agriculture,  by  board  of  liealth,  Man- 
chester, Feb.  4,  1914. 
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to  milkmen^  it  is  evident  that  the  city  received  the  bulk  of  its  milk 
supply  from  a  large  number  of  small  producers  scattered  through 
the  coimtry  who  sold  to  middlemen.  Such  a  supply  is  the  most 
difficult  to  safeguard.  The  number  of  farms  visited  and  scored  in 
1913  wa^  420;  not  quite  half  of  the  total  number  reported  to  be 
sending  milk  to  the  city. 

The  official  Dairy  Instructors'  Association  score  card  was  used  in 
the  work  of  inspection  and  the  average  score  for  the  420  farms  was 
46.38  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Regarding  the  use  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  score  card,  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  says :  ^ 

The  score  card  is  not  a  set  of  peremptory  orders,  but  a  system  of  giving  credit  for 
good  conditions  and  marking  down  for  bad  ones.  It  does  not  ask  or  expect  a  man 
to  be  perfect,  but  rates  him  as  it  finds  his  equipment  and  methods.  A  dairy  in  the 
seventies  is  usually  in  acceptable  condition. 

The  chief  requirements  as  to  the  quality  of  milk  which  may  be 
sold  in  Manchester^  contained  in  the  State  law  and  in  the  local  milk 
regulations^  state  that  milk  shall  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  total 
solids;  and  no  adulterants  or  preservatives ;  that  it  shall  not  be  pro- 
duced from  diseased  cows,  nor  imder  insanitary  conditions,  nor 
contain  more  than  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter;  it  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  55°  F.,  and  must 
be  retailed  in  sealed  receptacles.'  No  standard  was  required  for  dairy 
scores,  as  the  board  of  health  considered  that  the  best  results  would 
be  accomplished  by  educating  the  dairymen  and  enlisting  their 
voluntary  interest  in  proper  methods  of  production.  The  scores  of 
the  various  milkmen  were  kept  on  file  at  the  board  of  health  office, 
and  might  be  consulted  by  private  citizens  upon  request. 

Besides  dairy  inspection  an  important  supplementary  means  of 
controlling  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply,  and  the  only  means  of 
enforcing  bacteriological  standards,  is  the  frequent  collection  and 
examination  of  samples  for  adulterants  and  particularly  for  bacteria. 
The  former  director  of  the  United  States  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Dr. 
M.  J.  Rosenau,  has  the  following  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  bacterio- 
logic  coimts:* 

The  health  officer  who  has  the  advantage  of  bacteriologic  assistance  knows  that  the 
milk  of  dairies  containing  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria  is  dirty,  old,  or  warm. 

With  a  bacteriologic  count  as  a  guide  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  institute  proper  means  to  correct  it.  The  enumeration  of  bacteria 
in  milk  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  readiest  methods  at  the  disposal  of  the 
health  officers  to  determine  the  general  sanitary  quality  of  the  market  milk  supply. 
The  laboratory  results  serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  health  officer, 

1  "The  score  card  system  of  dairy  inspection.''    George  M.  Whlttaker,  circular  199,  revised,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  10. 
s  Sanitary  Milk  Rules,  issued  by  board  of  health  of  city  of  Manchester, 
s  Milk  and  its  Relation  to  the  PubUo  Health,  U.  S.  Hygienic  Laboratory,  bullethi  60,  pp.  430  and  437. 
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bat  confirm  the  co&cluaioDB  arrived  mt  from  an  inspection  of  the  dairies  and  dairy 
farma. 

One  great  advantage  accruing  from  the  bacteriological  control  of  milk  is  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  exclude  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.    *    *    ♦ 

Fresh  milk  from  cows  with  diseased  udders  contains  an  excessive  number  of  strep- 
tococci and  pus  ceils,  or  an  excess  of  pus  c^s  alone.  So  far  as  we  know,  jsueh  milk 
is  dangerous  for  inf^t  feeding. 

The  total  number  of  samples  of  milk  and  cream  examiiie<j  from  the 
Manchester  milk  supply  in  1913  was  826,  an  average  of  not  quite  two 
a  year  for  every  dairy  scored,  and  less  than  one  a  year  for  every 
farm  reported  to  be  supplying  milk  and  cream  to  Manchester.  These 
were  all  examined  for  formaldehyde,  but  only  a  portion  were  ex- 
amined for  other  preservatives,  for  adulterants^  and  for  bacteria. 
The  work  of  bacteriologic  examination  of  milk  was  handicapped 
by  lack  of  adequate  laboratory  facilities  as  well  as  by  an  insuflRcient 
force.  In  1914  no  bacterial  examinations  were  made,  as  a  sterilizer 
was  not  available.    Since  that  time,  however,  one  has  been  installed. 

The  board  of  health  at  the  time  (rf  the  inquiry  employed  no  trained 
bacteriologist.  The  chief  milk  inspector  held  a  certificate  from  the 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  completion  of  a 
special  six  weeks'  course  of  instruction  for  dairy  inspectors.  The 
State  law  makes  this  provision  with  reference  to  the  qualifications 
of  milk  inspectors: 

No  milk  inspector  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  unless  he  is  a  r^:istered  chemist  or 
is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  dairy  department  of  the 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  allowing  the  said  holder 
to  be  qualified  to  perform  such  work.* 

Since  1916  the  bacterial  analysis  of  the  milk  supply  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  health  officer,  a  trained  bacteriologist. 

A  method  employed  by  the  board  of  health  to  discover  dirty  milk 
is  to  strain  samjrfes  collected  through  cotton  pads.  In  ease  the 
result  shows  the  milk  to  be  dirty,  the  pad  is  mounted  upon  a  card 
which  bears  upon  it  the  inscription  *'The  dirt  upon  each  of  these 
pads  was  strained  out  of  a  pint  of  your  milk/'  and  this  is  then  mailed 
to  the  producer  with  a  warning,  and  if  such  warning  is  not  effective 
his  milk  is  excluded  from  the  city. 

The  standards  for  ^^ inspected  milk''  are  somewhat  stricter  than 
those  given  above  for  the  general  milk  supply.*  They  lay  down  spe- 
cific requirements  as  to  the  methods  and  equipment  of  the  dairies, 
provide  for  the  examination  of  the  cows  twice  a  year  for  tuberculosis, 
and  require  that  the  milk  shall  not  contain  bacteria  in  excess  of 
100,000  per  cubic  centimeter  and  must  be  entirely  free  from  patho- 
genic germs.  These  r^ulations  were  not  promulgated  until  April  16, 
1913;  so  that  Manchester  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  them  during  all 

i  Lsws  of  1901,  New  Hsmpahire,  ch.  107,  p.  607. 

*  Laws  of  1911,  New  Hampshire,  ch.  108,  p.  112;  and  State  Board  of  Health  Regulatioiis. 
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the  period  which  this  investigatioii  coyers.  The  tubercular  test  was 
enforced  for  inspected  milk  only.  About  10  p^  cent  of  the  whole 
supply  was  pasteurized.  The  health  offioer  estimates  that  now 
about  50  per  cent  is  pasteurized. 

Two  dairies  supplied  inspected  milk  to  Manchester.  They  had  a 
total  of  about  50  or  60  cows^  and  in  1913  their  scores  were  77.6  and 
83.2,  respectively;  in  1914  they  scored  81  and  86.8,  respectively. 
The  city  milk  plants  scored  an  average  of  71.1. 

The  importance  of  a  pure  milk  supply  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  babies  is  well  recognized.     The  facts  recited  in  the  foregoing 
description  make  it  apparent  that  the  milk  supply  in  Manchester 
was  not  adequately  safeguarded  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
investigation.     The  force  of  inspectors  was  inadequate  and  generally 
lacking  in  scientific  training.     Inspections  of  dairies  were  too  infre- 
quent to  maintain  standards  of  production,  and  the  average  of  the 
scores  which  were  obtained  was  considerably  below  the  rating  which 
indicates  an  acceptable  condition.    The  use  of  the  bacteriologic  count 
would  have  been  of  greater  value  if  more  samples  had  been  examined. 
Water  supfriy. — The  source  of  Manchester's  water  supply  is  Lake 
Massebesic,  a  lake  oi  about  2,500  acres,  located  to  the  east  of  the  city 
and  partly  within  its  boundaries.     The  lake  is  protected  from  con- 
tamination by  city  and  State  regulations  as  to  the  use  which  can  be 
made  of  its  banks.     The  city  owned  82  per  cent  of  the  shore.     The 
lake  had  approximately  40  miles  of  watershed,  about  half  of  which  was 
wooded  and  half  cleared.    There  was  no  filtration  system  or  settling 
basin,  but  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  lake  directly  into  a  reser- 
voir of  15,000,000  gallons  capacity^  from  which  it  flowed  directly 
into  the  distributing  mains.     The  local  superintendent  of  the  water- 
works estimated   that   about   90   per   cent    of   the   population   of 
Manchester  were  constuners  of  this  water.    The  service  was  extensive 
and  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city  except  the  outlying  districts.^ 
Streets. — ^Manchester,  because  of  the  lai^  rural  area  within  the 
city  limits,  had  a  very  considerable  street  mileage — 203.6.     Of  this, 
however,  72.7  miles  were  outlying  country  roads.     Paved  streets, 
including  ^'back  streete''  and  ^'lanes,''  comprised  only  8.6  miles. 
The  pavements  used  were  chiefly  tar,  concrete,  and  granite  blocks. 
The  back  streets  and  lanes  are  not  included  in  the  total  street  mileage 
.  given  above,  and  their  length  is  not  given  in  the  city  reports.     There 
are  in  the  city,  however,  a  numb^  of  these  narrow  thoroughfares 
running  between  two  main  streets,  called  lanes  or  back  streets,  which, 
though  they  had  some  hcmses  fronting  on  them,  were  practically  alleys. 

I  Tbe  reports  of  the  State  board  of  health  for  1911-12  and  1013-14  give  an  analysis  of  this  water  supply. 
The  foniMr  report  states  that  about  00  per  cent  of  the  populatisn  are  aonstimers  of  the  dty  water.  No 
opinioa  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  is  included  in  the  report.  Some  index  to  the  quality,  however, 
may  be  afforded  by  the  act  that  there  were  only  flve  oases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  in  Manchester 
forlOia 
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The  usual  width  of  street  in  Manchester  is  50  feet.  Ehn  Street,  the 
main  business  street,  which  nins  the  length  of  the  city,  is  100  feet 
wide.  A  few  streets  are  30  and  40  feet,  while  the  lanes — ^with  the 
exception  of  Martin  Lane,  which  is  only  17  feet — are  20  feet,  the 
same  width  as  the  alleys.  Portions  only  of  the  lanes  were  paved,  and 
most  of  them  had  no  sidewalks.  Sidewalks,  however,  were  found 
along  all  the  principal  streets;  their  total  length  was  approximately 
200  miles. 

The  streets  in  Manchester  were  kept  in  a  fair  condition.  Most  of  the 
paved  streets  were  cleaned  regularly.  Some  of  the  unpaved  streets 
were  macadamized.  Where  that  was  not  the  case  the  streets  were  apt 
to  be  very  dusty,  because  of  the  loose,  sandy  soil.  About  72  miles  of 
streets  were  regularly  sprinkled  between  the  months  of  April  and 
November.  Some  oiling  was  done  also.  The  chief  criticism  which 
the  agents  encountered  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  streets 
referred  to  the  ^4anes."  Some  of  these  were  found  dirty  and  littered 
with  trash.  Also,  in  the  more  outlying  districts,  dusty  streets  caused 
complaint  in  dry  weather. 

Sewerage. — ^The  sewer  service  in  Manchester  reaches  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  There  was  in  1913  a  total  of  93.5  iniles 
of  sewer  as  compared  with  203.6  iniles  of  streets,  but  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  city  is  rural  territory  makes  this  contrast  appear  more 
unfavorable  than  the  situation  warrants.  All  the  built-up  portion  of 
the  city  had  public  sewer  service,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sec- 
tion near  the  mills  occupied  by  ^*  company  houses."  This  portion  of 
the  city  was  built  and  maintained  by  the  mill  corporation  and  was 
served  in  part  by  private  sewers.  It  contained  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  dweUings,  all  of  which  have  now  been  connected  with  the 
sewer. 

For  the  rest  of  the  city  the  number  of  house  connections  with  the 
sewer  on  record  for  1913  was  7,785.  The  United  States  census  re- 
ports the  number  of  dwellings  for  Manchester  in  1910  to  have  been 
8,694,  and  the  number  of  house  connections  recorded  for  that  year 
was  6,884,  or  79.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  dwellings.  Among 
the  corporation's  houses  were  probably  several  himdred  connections. 
A  city  ordinance  requires  that  every  house  within  100  feet  of  a 
public  sewer  shall  be  connected.^ 

All  sewage  flows  directly  into  the  river,  and  the  factory  wastes 
empty  into  the  factory  canals  and  thence  into  the  river.  No  method 
of  purification  was  employed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sewer 
exits  are  into  the  Merrimack  River  where  it  flows  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  no  nuisance  was  observable  from  this  method  of  sewage 
disposal,  due  to  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  the  mills  surroimd  the  river 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  there  are  no  dwelling  houses  near  its 
banks. 

1  Public  Statutes,  ch.  108,  sec.  8.  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1007,  ch.  106,  see.  1. 
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Garbage  and  refuse  collection. — Garbage  collection  in  1913  was 
by  private  scavengers^  licensed  by  the  board  of  public  works,  which 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  regulating  and  providing  for  this 
service.  Collections  were  required  to  be  made  twice  a  week^  and  the 
garbage  must  be  kept  by  the  householder  in  a  covered  receptacle 
apart  from  ashes  and  rubbish.  Part  of  the  garbage  was  collected  and 
sold  to  fanners;  part  was  collected  by  the  farmers  themselves  for  use 
in  feeding  their  hogs.  No  complaint  was  made  by  the  famiUes 
visited  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  system.  In  the  congested 
sections  the  agents  encountered  some  cases  where  garbage  and  rub- 
bish created  a  nuisance  in  yards  and  alleys,  but  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
the  conditions  observed  were  fair.  A  regulation  prohibiting  the 
placmg  of  receptacles  in  highways  has  gone  far  toward  remedying 
these  conditions.  The  board  of  health  in  its  annual  report  for  1913 
makes  the  following  statements  with  reference  to  the  scavenger 
service:* 

Eighty-nine  complaints  were  made  against  the  scavenger  service;  in  each  case  the 
proper  parties  were  notified  and  relief  afforded. 

Thirty-two  persons  were  found  throwing  garbage  in  the  back  streets  and  were 
warned  against  the  practice. 

Private  swiU  collectors  have  been  warned  62  times  to  be  neater  in  their  work. 

The  disposal  of  rubbish  was  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  garbage. 
The  city  collected  and  hauled  the  rubbish,  including  not  only  ashes 
but  rubbish  of  all  sorts — ^tin  cans,  crockery,  mattresses,  paper,  etc. — 
to  various  dumps  located  on  vacant  groimd  within  the  city.  There 
were  17  such  dumps  in  use  in  1913,  and  a  total  of  13,432^  loads,  or 
71,586.53  cubic  yards,  of  rubbish  were  collected  and  deposited  upon 
them.  Among  the  largest  was  the  so-called  Putman  Street  dump, 
located  in  a  residence  district.  This  dump  was  not  only  unsightly 
and  a  nuisance  because  of  the  odors  arising  from  it,  but  had  more  or 
less  organic  material  mixed  with  the  rubbish  which  was  deposited 
here.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  breeding  place  for  germs,  flies,  and  rats 
and  mice.  Such  articles  as  old  mattresses  deposited  upon  the  dumps 
may  readily  carry  disease  directly.  The  Putman  Street  dump,  at 
the  tune  this  investigation  was  being  carried  on,  was  frequented  by 
people  who  picked  up  rags  and  jimk  from  it.  Children  also  played 
there.  Other  dumps  were  less  objectionable.  The  board  of  health 
reports  for  1913  that  ''the  dumps  have  been  inspected  65  times; 
found  insanitary  18  times.'' 

The  city  authorities  made  an  effort  to  keep  the  dumps  in  as  sanitary 
a  condition  as  possible  by  burning  the  combustible  material  they 
contained  and  by  covering  them  with  earth,  but  such  a  method  of  rub- 
bish disposal  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory.  Since  the  period  to  which 
this  report  refers,  dumping  has  been  discontinued  at  the  Putman 

1  AnnoAl  B«portaf  tilt  Bowaof  HeAltb,  KanobMter,  1913,  p.  81. 
72eW— 17 9 
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Street  dump.  Tlie  city  still  has  failed,  however,  to  psovide  for  an 
incineration  plant  in  accordance  witii  present-day  standards  of 
sanitary  engineering,  a  step  long  urged  by  the  board  of  health  and 
the  board  of  public  works. 

With  the  growth  of  population  in  Manchester  and  increase  in  its 
density  the  present  relatively  primitive  methods  of  sewage  and  gar* 
bage  disposal  are  likely  to  result  in  a  serious  menace  to  puUic  health. 
That  these  methods  are  not  more  obnoxious  at  present  is  due  in  part 
to  the  size  of  the  city,  the  distribution  of  the  population  over  a  broad 
area,  and  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  Merrimack  is  used  by  this  city 
only  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Housing. — ^The  mills  lining  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  lie  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  spreading  outward  from  them  the  population 
becomes  less  dense.  The  river  and  the  mills  divide  the  city  into  two 
distinct  parts,  called  locally  East  and  West  Manchester.  East  Man- 
chester is  the  larger  and  contains  the  main  business  section,  with 
Elm  Street,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  as  its  center.  West  Man« 
Chester  also  has  its  business  street.  Main  Street,  running  parallel  to 
the  river  and  bearii^  the  same  relation  to  the  west  side  that  Elm 
Street  does  to  the  east.  These  two  parallel  streets  bound  the  mill 
territory,  though  the  bulk  of  the  mills  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  density 
of  the  population  decreases  as  one  moves  outward  from  these  two 
streets. 

Between  Elm  Street  and  the  mills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  lies  a 
section  known  as  the  "Corporation."  This  was  built  up  largely  witii 
"company  houses,"  put  up  many  years  ago  to  provide  for  the  em- 
ployees of  Hie  cotton  mills  in  the  early  days  of  the  city's  gro^wth. 
The  majority  of  these  houses  were  found  in  two-story  brick  rows,  witii 
small  yards  and  sheds  to  the  rear.  Some  were  built  in  rowsf  acing  each 
other  upon  a  common  yard  and  had  grass  plots  in  front.  Others 
fronted  directly  upon  the  street.  There  were  also  some  three-tenement 
and  four-tenement  ''blocks."  *  The  houses  were  for  the  most  part  sub- 
stantially built  and  a  number  of  the  streets  were  lined  with  shade  trees, 
so  that  they  did  not  present  the  barren,  dilapidated  aspect  of  many 
"company  rows."  '  Conditions  varied  somewhat,  however.  At  the 
time  of  this  investigation  there  were  also  a  number  of  old  wooden 
tenements,  with  yard  privies,  which  presented  objectionable  condi- 
tions. '  These  frame  tenements  have  been  removed  since  and  within 
the  past  two  years  eight  new  five-family  brick  blocks  hav^  been 
erected  within  the  "Corporation."  All  yard  privies  also  have  been 
removed  from  corporation  premises.  Elsewhere  most  of  the  houses 
encountered  were  connected  with  sewers,  though  in  a  number  of  caaes 
the  wat^er-closet  was  in  a  shed  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  the  tenants 

1  A  tenement  building  ia  termed,  UimXtj,  m  '*bloek";  thlM  mtty  mpptf  to  on*  building  ptxiper  or  to  a 
row  of  attached  houses. 
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complained  of  its  freezing  up  in  winter  and  getting  out  of  repair. 
The  sewer  service,  street  cleaning,  and  scavenger  service  in  this 
district  are  all  provided  by  the  mill  corporation.  All  these  houses 
but  two  blocks  belonged  to  one  company,  which  also  owned  what 
would  equal  about  one  city  block  of  houses  across  the  river.  In  all, 
this  company  maintained  629  tenements  including  31  boarding 
houses.  The  wooden  tenements,  in  reaUty  rows  of  two-and-a-half- 
story  houses,  comprised  11  so-called  ** blocks"  and  60  tenements  or 
dweUings. 

The  worst  housing  conditions  and  the  most  congested  district  in  the 
city  were  foimd  east  of  Elm  Street,  in  the  district  extending  about 
15  city  blocks  along  Elm  Street,  north  and  south,  and  about  three 
blocks  east,  now  chiefly  included  in  the  present  ward  5.  It  contained 
portions  of  wards  2,  3,  and  4,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
population  per  acre,  but  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  lot  crowd- 
ing within  this  area,  and  as  most  of  the  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  those  along  Elm  Street, were  wooden,  the  fire  menace  was  serious. 
In  this  district  were  sixteen  4-story  wooden  tenements,  three  of  which 
were  rear.*  This  neighborhood  contained  a  nimiber  of  houses  fronting 
on  the  so-called  *'lanes,"  which  in  reality  were  alleys,  being  only  20  feet 
wide  and  presenting  alley  conditions.  There  were  40  tenements  and 
43  houses,  chiefly  wooden  and  including  rear  houses,  fronting  on 
these  lanes.  In  a  nmnber  of  cases,  besides,  the  buildings  ran  through 
from  street  to  alley,  occupying  practically  the  entire  lot,  and  several 
almost  soUd  city  half  blocks  were  found,  particularly  along  Elm  Street. 
Many  of  the  wooden  houses  were  old  and  in  bad  repair.  Toilets,  many 
of  which  are  now  in  the  tenements,  were  usually  in  the  basements, 
one  for  several  families,  and  often  the  pubtic  also  had  access.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  a  fit 
condition.  In  some  cases  the  pipes  had  rusted  and  were  so  clogged 
that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  flush  the  closets.  In  the  old  and 
dilapidated  houses  sanitary  conditions  generally  were  bad.  Also  the 
danger  of  fire  was  great  in  these  places,  especially  as  such  houses 
were  heated  by  stoves  and  the  rooms  and  public  halls  frequently 
lighted  by  lamps. 

Along  Elm  Street  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  were  brick  and 
on  the  lower  floors  were  used  for  the  mo§t  part  for  business  purposes, 
and  above  for  tenements.  Shops  and  stores  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
other  streets  also,  and  a  considerable  number  of  pubUc  buildings  were 
located  in  the  district.  One  commendable  feature  which  tended  to 
reUeve  the  general  congestion  of  this  section  was  the  existence  of  four 
or  five  open  squares  or  commons. 

A  small  section  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  the  ninth  ward, 
now  the  extreme  eastern  sections  of  wards  12  and  13,  contained 

1  DatB  as  to  numbflrs  of  alley  hooaee  and  tcneoMOts  oUalned  tnm  flninsuianoa  map  of  liaiioh«8t<r, 
fNibUabed  by  Sanborn  Map  Co. 
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conditions  as  bad  as  described  above,  but  mnch  more  limited  in 
extent.  This  was  a  triangle  containing  six  city  blocks  located 
between  the  mills  and  Main  Street.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation 
all  but  two  of  the  buildings  in  this  area  were  wooden,  and  it  con- 
tained seven  4-story  wooden  tenements,  two  of  which  were  rear. 
There  were  four  rear  tenements  and  one  rear  house.  The  blocks  were 
bisected  by  two  small  lanes,  one  of  17  feet  and  one  of  20  feet,  on  which 
these  rear  dwellings  were  found.  The  occupants  were  largely  French 
Canadians.  Along  Main  Street  in  the  central  portion  of  the  west 
side  were  also  some  bad  housing  conditions  and  instances  of  lot 
crowding.  Some  old  dilapidated  buildings  and  tenements  were 
found  here  and  a  few  rear  houses,  but  conditions  were  not  comparable 
with  those  just  described  for  the  section  just  east  of  Elm  Street. 

Outside  of  these  three  areas  only  isolated  cases  of  bad  housing  were 
found.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Manchester  were  frame  dwellings  of  two 
and  three  stories  and  with  adequate  lot  area.  Wooden  tenements 
and  flat  buildings  were  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but  the  type  which 
was  being  erected  most  frequently  in  all  but  the  best  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  the  two-family  and  three-family  house.  It  was 
cheaper  to  build  than  the  attached  houses,  because  the  fire  r^ulations 
required  that  every  party  wall,  or  wall  between  two  apartments,  must 
be  of  fireproof  material,  and  this  added  to  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  three-family  house  particularly  was  being  built  in  large  numbers, 
with  one  family  to  a  floor.  This  style  of  building  allows  a  more 
intensive  use  of  the  lot  and  when  new  is  attractive  and  desirable  in 
that  it  permits  each  family  to  have  light  and  air  on  four  sides.  This 
condition  holds,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  adjoining  lots  are  not 
built  upon,  and  such  houses  tend  toward  lot  crowding.  Thej  are 
also  dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  interior  stairways  running  straight 
up  from  first  floor  to  roof  act  as  chimneys.  Another  common  prac- 
tice in  Manchester  was  to  build  two  houses  upon  one  lot  by  placing  one 
house  to  the  rear  and  side  so  that;  a  portion  of  the  house  had  frontage 
on  the  street.  It  might  or  might  not  be  attached  to  the  one  in  front. 
Such  houses  for  the  most  part  had  adequate  light  and  air  and  were 
not  counted  as  rear  houses  in  this  report,  but  houses  so  placed  soon 
become  objectionable  and  al^  likely  to  be  shut  in  later. 

The  chief  evils  in  the  housing  situation  in  Manchester  have  to  do 
with  maintenance.  A  new  building  cfbde,  passed  in  1911,  provides 
against  the  midtiplication  of  some  of  the  present  evils  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  new  houses,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  alteration  of  old 
houses,  other  than  that  buildings  hereafter  remodeled  to  an  extent 
exceeding  the  cost  of  50  per  cent  of  the  original  building  cost  shall  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  code.  It  also  provides 
that  no'  more  frame  buildings  shall  be  erected  within  the  fire  limits,  or 
if  any  building  shall  be  damaged  by  fire  to  a  greater  extent  than  50 
per  cent  of  its  value  it  must  be  torn  down.  The  new  requirements  make 
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construction  more  expensire,  with  the  result  that  the  old  property 
pays  a  higher  rate  on  the  investment  then  new  buildings  coidd  be 
made  to  do.  The  result  is  that  the  tearing  down  of  old  buildings 
is  delayed,  and,  since  there  are  no  requirements  as  to  the  minor  alter- 
ations or  repairs,  the  condition  in  which  they  are  maintained  depends 
upon  the  interest  and  disposition  of  the  landlord.  In  some  cases 
the  old  wooden  property  has  been  left  standing  on  the  front  of  the 
lot  and  a  new  brick  tenement  has  been  built  on  the  rear. 

While  tenement-house  inspection  was  not  organized^  the  board  of 
health  inspected  for  sanitary  conditions  upon  complaint.  It  might 
order  the  premises  cleaned  or  water-closets  and  cesspools  cleaned  and 
repaired,  or  it  might  order  water-closets  installed.  As  before  stated, 
the  law  requires  that  all  houses  within  100  feet  of  a  public  sewer 
be  connected,  and  that  a  water-closet  for  every  15  persons  be  main- 
tained. The  board  of  health  also  inspected  plumbing  fixtures  when 
they  were  installed,  to  see  that  they  conformed  to  the  plumbing 
r^ulations.  In  1913,  the  board  stated  in  its  report,  1,002  tenements, 
95  vaults  and  privies,  and  50  cesspools  were  inspected.  It  reported 
21  tenements  cleaned,  492  water-closets  cleaned  or  repaired,  21  cess- 
pools and  35  ''filthy  hallways  and  roofs''  ordered  cleaned,  and  15 
vaults  and  privies  ordered  cleaned  or  repaired.  In  addition,  inspec- 
tions were  made  of  yards  and  alleys,  cellars,  outbuildings,  and  bams. 

The  building  code  provides  that  for  new  houses  no  room  shall  be 
built  without  windows  opening  either  upon  a  court,  yard,  or  the 
street,  and  that  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  an  inside  lot  or  90  per 
cent  of  a  comer  lot  shall  be  occupied.  Every  apartment  must  have  a 
water-closet  with  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  Also  the  window 
and  floor  area  is  prescribed  for  each  room.  Inner  courts  must  be  1 2 
feet  in  width  and  outer  courts  8  feet  for  buildings  three  stories  in 
height.  This  width  must  be  increased  with  the  increase  in  the  height 
of  the  building  over  three  stories,  or  may  be  decreased  with  each  story 
less  than  three.  But  a  court  whose  outer  side  is  on  the  lot  line  need 
measure  only  4  feet  in  width  for  a  building  three  stories  in  height. 
Furthermore,  the  code  does  not  forbid  the  erection  of  rear  houses  nor 
further  encroachments  upon  the  lot  by  other  buildings,  on  the  back 
or  the  front,  so  that  the  total  percentage  of  the  lot  which  can  be  occu- 
pied may  be  considerably  in  excess  of  70. 

The  housing  situation  in  Manchester  may  be  briefly  summarized: 
The  city  covers  a  broad  area  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
lives  in  the  open  parts  of  the  city.  Near  the  center,  however,  in  the 
areas  verging  on  the  business  and  mill  sections,  housing  conditions  were 
seriously  bad.  Lot  congestion,  dilapidated  wooden  tenements,  rear 
and  alley  houses,  and  dark,  insanitary  dwellings  prevailed.  Tenement- 
house  inspection  was  not  systematic  but  was  made  upon  complaint  and 
was  chiefly  for  nuisances. 
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PLATE  1.-TENEMENT  HOUSES  IN  THE  FOURTH  WARD.  OUT  TOWARD  VALLEY 
STREET.  MODERN  PLUMBING,  TOILET  ON  EVERY  FLOOR.  ALL  SIDES  EX- 
POSED TO  LIGHT  AND  AIR.  TYPE  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  BECOMING  MORE 
COMMON  IN  MANCHESTER. 


PLATE  II.— REAR   C 


PLATE  VI.— REAR  VIEW  OF  SOME  THREE-STORV  TENEMENT  HOUSES. 
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LECTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  February  5, 1917. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  summary  of  child- welfare  laws  passed 
ill  1916.  The  summary  relates  new  provisions  to  those  which  they 
supplement  or  supersede  and  gives  exact  legal  references  for  all 
material  included.  The  summary  is  based  on  an  outline  of  topics 
which  was  originally  prepared  as  the  basis  for  the  bureau's  reference 
index  of  legislation  in  various  States  and  which  is  appended  to  the 
summary. 

The  summary  of  current  legislation  was  prepared  by  Miss  Anna 
Rochester  and  Miss  Lulu  L.  Eckman,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Ella  A.  Merritt.  The  outline  index  was  planned  by  Miss  Emma  O. 
Lundberg,  with  the  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief, 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


SDMHARY  OF  CHIIJ)-WELFARE  UWS  PASSED  IN  1916. 


INTBODirCnON. 

Laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  were  passed  during  the 
year  1916  by  each  of  the  11  State  legislatures  holding  a  regular 
session/  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  by  the  Federal  Congress.  The  acts  of  11  extra  sessions  held  in 
10  States  2  between  October  1,  1915,  and  December  1,  1916,  have  also 
been  examined.  This  report  summarizes  the  changes  in  child- welfare 
legislation  found  in  these  session  laws'  and  compares  the  new  pro- 
visions with  those  which  they  supersede  and,  in  some  cases,  with  re- 
lated provisions  in  the  same  State.  Exact  legal  references  are  given 
for  each  statement,  but  these  references  do  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  main  divisions  of  this  summary  follow  the  main  divisions  of 
the  index  outline  of  child-welfare  legislation*  prepared  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  with  certain  modifications  made  necessary  by  the 
present  less  detailed  plan  of  analysis.  Thus  the  two  subjects  (E) 
Education  laws  and  (F)  Child-labor  legislation,  which  the  index  out- 
line separates,  have  been  combined  under  the  heading  "  Child  labor 
and  school  attendance,"  and  only  such  education  laws  have  been  in- 
cluded as  directly  affect  employment,  viz,  those  relating  to  Compul- 
sory school  attendance,  school  census,  length  of  school  term,  and 
attendance  at  part-time  continuation  schools.  Laws  which  the  index 
outline  divides  under  three  main  headings — (G)  State  care  of  chil- 
dren, general  provisions  for  administration,  supervision,  and  main- 
tenance; (H)  Delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected  children;  and 
(I)  Defective  children — are  given  in  the  section  entitled  "Defective, 

^Oeorgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana*  Maryland.  MassacbusettB,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

■California,  Connecticut,  Illinois  (2  extra  sessions),  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

•Two, change*  In  child-welfare  legislation — one  in  Louisiana  and  one  In  Maine — 
made  effective  by  referendum  vote  between  Oct.  1,  1915,  and  Dec.  1,  1916,  have  been 
included. 

^For  scope  and  text  of  this  index  outline,  see  Appendix,  page  63.  The  subdivisions 
under  the  main  headings  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
index  outline. 
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delinquent,  and  dependent  children."  Two  divisions  of  the  index 
outline  have  been  entirely  omitted:  (B)  Guardian  and  ward,  and 
(J)  Minor's  capacity  or  incapacity  to  acquire  rights  and  to  incur 
liabilities.  In  other  divisions  topics  which  are  legal  rather  than 
social,  or  which  concern  adults  primarily  and  children  only  indirectly, 
have  not  been  included.  For  example,  in  the  section  entitled  ^  Parent 
and  child,**  changes  are  noted  only  in  provisions  regarding  aban- 
donment said  neglect ;  abuse;  care  and  support ;  custody  of  child ;  void 
and  voidable  marriages,  with  effect  on  legitimacy  of  child ;  adoption ; 
and  illegitimacy.  Similarly,  in  the  section  on  ^'  Health  and  sanita- 
tion," no  general  health  laws  in  which  minors  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  have  been  included  except  provisions  regarding  venereal 
disease,  infantile  paralysis,  visiting  nurses,  and  town  physicians  (as 
distinct  from  health  officers).  But  all  laws  concerning  infant  blind- 
ness, hospitals  specified  as  far  children  or  mothers,  midwives,  birth 
registration,  and  official  divisions  of  child  hygiene  are  covered.  Rec- 
reation laws  are  placed  in  the  section  on  health  and  sanitation,  as  in 
the  index  outline.  Under  the  title  "  Defective,  delinquent,  and  de- 
pendent children"  only  such  laws  relating  to  delinquents  and  de- 
pendents are  included  as  specifically  refer  to  minors,  but  all  changes 
in  provisions  concerning  mental  defectives  are  summarized.  In  the 
last  section,  entitled  "Miscellaneous  provisions  affecting  children," 
are  included  a  few  laws  not  closely  related  to  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  index  outline. 

The  laws  summarized  under  the  heading  "  Child  labor  and  school 
attendance"  cover  the  same  topics  as  those  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  the  bulletin  entitled  "  Child-Labor  Legislation  in 
the  United  States,"  and  this  review  of  1916  laws  may  therefore  be 
used  as  a  supplement  (in  simmiary)  to  that  volume.  Three  types 
of  laws  not  given  in  the  earlier  publication,  however,  are  included, 
viz:  Pn[)visions  specifying  a  required  length  of  annual  school  term 
are  summarized;  reference  is  made  to  provisions  for  investigations, 
a  type  of  temporary  legislation  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the  other 
publication;  and  all  provisions  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
which  specifically  affect  minor  employees  are  indicated.  The  earlier 
bulletin  referred  only  to  such  provisions  of  compensation  laws  as 
affected  minors  illegally  employed;  and  those  were  not  given  in 
full,  but  summarized  in  the  "Introduction."  Even  in  the  present 
summary  changes  in  compensation  laws  which  do  not  mention  minor 
employees  are  not  included,  and  none  of  the  benefit  provisions  are 
mentioned. 

A  few  local  laws,  i.  e..  State  laws  affecting  a  single  county  or 
city,  etc.,  have  been  included,  but  neither  the  changes  in  local  laws 
here  summarized  nor  the  references  relating  them  to  earlier  local 
provisions  cover  this  entire  field.    Appropriations  are  referred  to 
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only  as  they  are  given  in  the  text  of  an  act  establishing  new  work 
or  creating  a  new  office.  Changes  in  appropriaticms  for  wock  already 
under  way  are  not  noted. 

The  topical  index  by  States  gives  chapter  references  to  the  1916 
session  law  volumes. 

ABBBEVIATIONS  TJBED  IN  BSFEBSNCES. 

[References  giving  chapter  or  number  for  a  specified  year  are  in  every  case 
to  session  laws  of  that  year  unless  otherwise  indicated.] 

A Act 

A  C Annotated  Code. 

art article. 

C Chapter,  Chapters. 

C  L Consolidated  Laws. 

C  S Compiled  Statutes. 

G  L General  Laws. 

No Number. 

p page. 

R  L Revised  Laws. 

s section. 

ss sections. 

St Statutes. 

Stat  L United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

Supp Supplement. 

W  R  L Wolffs  Revised  Laws. 

V volume. 

LIST  OF  CODES,  REVISIONS,  OB  COMPILATIONS  USED. 

United  States United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

District  of  Columbia United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

Georgia Code  1914. 

Kentucky Statutes  1915. 

Louisiana Wolffs  Revised  Laws  1904. 

Wolff's  Revised  Laws,  Supplement  1904-1908. 

Maryland Annotated  Code  1911  and  1914. 

Massachusetts Revised  Laws  1902. 

Mississippi .Codel90a 

New  Jersey Compiled  Statutes  1910. 

New  York Consolidated  Laws  1909. 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Rhode  Island General  Laws  1909. 

South  Carolina Code  1912. 

Virginia Code  1904. 

PABENT  AND  CHILD. 

ADOPTION. 

New  York. — ^The  law  concerning  adoption  is  amended  to  provide 
that  in  the  adoption  of  an  illegitimate  child  the  fact  of  illegitimacy 
shall  in  no  case  appear  upon  the  record.    The  amended  law  specifies 
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that  if  the  foster  parents  reside  outside  the  State  proceedings  must 
be  in  thejcounty  where  the  minor  resides;  otherwise,  as  formerly,  in 
the  county  where  the  foster  parents  reside. 

1916  C  453  amending  C  L  1909  (Domestic  Relations)  C  14  ss  112-114  as 
amended  by  1915  C  352,  and  115. 

DESEBTION  OF  MINOB  CHTLD. 

See  also  Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect,  pp.  32  to  33; 
Juvenile  courts,  Maryland,  p.  36,  and  Massachusetts,  p.  38;  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, Mississippi,  p.  41. 

Kentucky. — A  parent  willfully  deserting  an  indigent  child  under 
1 6  years  of  age  is  declared  guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable* by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  but  it  is  also 
provided  that  the  parent,  before  or  after  conviction,  may  be  placed 
on  probation,  subject  to  power  of  court,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
By  a  former  statute  a  parent  guilty  of  willful  nonsupport  of  child 
under  14  years  of  age  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20 
or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  or  workhouse  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  Formerly  parent  deserting  child  under  6  years  of  age  was 
subject  to  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  for  not  more  than  three 
years.  Compare  provisions  in  juvenile-court  law  concerning  parent 
contributing  to  dependency  or  neglect  of  minor. 

1916  C  6.    See  St  1915  ss  328,  329,  331d,  331e. 

New  Jersey. — A  mother  who  abandons  a  minor  child  dependent  on 
her  for  support  is  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  no  penalty 
is  specified.  [The  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied is  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  or  both.]  The  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 
defined  her  as  a  "  disorderly  person."  According  to  a  former  act  a 
father  deserting  his  minor  child  is  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  y^ar.  Compare  the  act  for  welfare  of  children  [1915  C 
246r-not  referred  to  in  the  1916  act],  which  provides  that  any  parent 
abandoning  or  neglecting  child  or  children  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
"  cruelty  to  or  neglect  of  children  "  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  work- 
house or  penitentiary. 

1916  C  45  supplementing  C  S  1910  v  2  (Disorderly  Persons)  ss  17-30  p  1931. 
See  also  O  S  1910  v  2  (Crimes)  s  73a  p  1770  and  1915  C  246. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  CONCEBNING  FABENT  AND  CHUJ). 

New  York, — ^The  law  providing  for  the  annulment  of  a  marriage 
contracted  when  one  or  both  parties  were  under  the  age  of  legal 
consent  is  amended  by  adding  the  provision  that  an  action  may  be 
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maintained  when  either  or  both  parties  had  not  attained  the  age  at 
which  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  was  not  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  the  marriage  took  place.  The  amendment 
specifically  applies  to  marriages  heretofore  or  hereafter  contracted. 

1916  C  605  amending  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ss  1743,  1744. 

VirgimcL — ^The  father  and  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  mimarried 
minor  child  are  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  custody,  services,  and 
earnings  of  the  child.  If  either  be  dead  or  disabled,  or  if  either 
refuses  to  take  custody  or  has  abandoned  his  or  her  family,  the 
other  is  entitled  to  custody,  services,  and  earnings.  Formerly  the 
father,  if  living,  had  custody  of  the  child. 

1916  C  417.    See  Code  1904  v  2  s  2603. 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  CHILD. 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  FEBSON. 

Kentucky. — Pandering  is  defined  and  prohibited.  Any  female 
involved  in  the  acts  so  defined  is  declared  a  competent  witness.  A 
penalty  of  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  for  from  one  to  five  years 
is  provided. 

1916  C  49.  For  previous  laws  applying  to  alxluction,  seduction,  and  assisting 
in  prostitution,  not  superseded  unless  In  conflict  with  this  act,  see  St  1915  ss 
1156,  1158,  1214-1215a. 

Lommma. — Provision  is  made  for  indeterminate  sentence  for 
certain  offenses,  specifically  including  rape  and  attempt  to  commit 
rape,  subject  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  terms  defined  in  the 
statute  under  which  the  prisoner  is  convicted.  The  former  statutes 
under  which,  apparently,  a  prisoner  would  be  convicted  provide  death 
sentence  for  rape  and  imprisonment  for  varying  periods  for  attempt 
to  commit  rape.    [See  references  below.] 

1916  A  123.  Compare  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  320  (1855  A  120  s  4  as  amended 
by  1878  A  24)  ;  and  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  325  (1855  A  120  s  9  as  amended  by 
1896  A  59  and  1912  A  9).  For  other  penalties  for  attempt  to  commit  rape,  see 
W  R  L  1904  V  1  p  369  (1870  Extra  Session  A  8)  ;  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  322  (1892 
A  26)  ;  and  1912  A  192  s  1. 

New  York, — Seduction  of  an  unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste 
character  under  pretense  of  marriage  is  made  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both. 

1916  C  196  amending  C  L  1909  (Penal)  C  40  s  2175. 

Virginda. — ^The  age  of  consent  is  raised  from  14  to  15  years. 

1916  O  478  amending  Code  1904  s  3680. 

See  also  law  [101 G  C  108]  forbidding  employment  agencies  to 
send  females  to  places  of  bad  repute,  given  under  "Child  labor," 
page  27. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  CHILD. 

Lomsiancu — It  is  made  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  a  junk  shop,  or 
his  employee,  to  purchase  goods  from  a  minor  under  17  years  of  age, 
and  a  penalty  is  provided. 

1916  A  15. 

Maryland, — ^Any  proprietor  of  a  public  pool  room,  billiard  room, 
or  bowling  alley  in  Garrett  County  or  Washington  County  is  for- 
bidden to  permit  persons  under  16  years  of  age  to  loiter  on  the 
premises,  to  participate  in  games,  or  to  watch  others  play.  Any 
minor  under  14  years  of  age  is  also  forbidden  to  frequent  or  use 
tables  at  any  licensed  billiard  room  in  Allegany  County. 

1916  C  140,  205,  479. 

Porio  Rico. — The  admission  of  any  minor  to  the  places  within  the 
hippodromes  designated  for  betting  is  prohibited,  and  the  sale  to 
any  minor  of  a  slip  or  ticket  for  a  bet  is  forbidden.  The  penalty 
for  a  first  offense  is  a  fine  or  from  $200  to  $600  or  imprisonment  for 
from  one  to  three  months,  or  both. 

1916  No  42. 

The  sale  or  donation  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  to  children 
under  18  years  of  ageris  prohibited,  with  a  penalty  for  first  violation 
of  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90 
days  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

1916  No  21. 

Virginia. — The  new  prohibition  law  includes  the  provision  that 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  minor  to  have  liquor  in  his  possession ;  the 
former  law  concerning  the  sale  of  intoxicants  forbade  furnishing  or 
selling  liquor  to  a  minor,  employing  a  minor  in  a  saloon,  and  grant- 
ing a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  a  social  club  having  minors 
among  its  members.  The  new  law  provides  also  that  "  wife,  child, 
parent,  guardian,  employer,  or  other  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
person  or  property  or  means  of  support  by  any  intoxicated  person  " 
has  a  right  of  action  against  the  person  wh^,  by  selling,  bartering, 
or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors,  shall  have  caused  the  intoxi- 
cation. 

1916  C  146  ss  41,  74.    For  former  liquor  law  see  1910  C  190. 
HEALTH  AND  SANITATION,  INCLVDINO  BECBEATION. 

BIBTH  BEGISTBATION. 

Maryland. — The  vital  statistics  law  is  amended  in  several  particu- 
lars. The  amendments  include  the  following  changes:  The  State 
registrar  is  now  permitted  to  combine  two  or  more  registration  dis- 
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tricts  in  any  county  into  one  registration  district  without  the  former 
restriction  that  the  population  of  the  combined  districts  may  not  ex- 
ceed 100,000;  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  now  included  in  the  provision, 
applying  formerly  to  the  remaindei:  of  the  State,  that  originals  of 
all  certificates  of  birth  or  death  shall  be  transmitted  at  least  monthly 
to  the  State  registrar. 

1916  C  eOl  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  43  ss  8,  9.  12,  17. 

New  York. — ^The  birth-registration  law  is  amended  by  making  the 
penalty  apply  specifically  to  any  physician,  midwife,  or  other  person 
charged  with  filing  a  record  of  birth  (formerly  the  penalty  applied 
to  "  any  person  required  by  law  "  to  report  births,  which  included 
physician  or  midwife) ;  and  by  adding  the  provision  that  action  to 
recover  penalty  may  be  brought  by  State  commissioner  of  health  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  [Another  section  of  this  law, 
not  amended  in  1916,  provides  that  commissioner  of  health  may 
report  violations  to  district  attorney,  who  shall  institute  proceed- 
ings.] 

1916  G  58  amending  C  L  1909  (Public  Health)  C  45  s  392  as  added  by  1913 
C619. 

HEALTH. 

Louisiana. — ^It  is  made  unlawful  for  a  nurse  or  midwife  to  ad- 
minister an  anesthetic  except  by  direction  and  under  supervision  of 
a  physician.  Violation  of  this  provision  is  a  misdemeanor  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  both. 

1916  A  163. 

Maryland. — The  county  commissioners  of  Cecil  County  are  author- 
ized to  appropriate  not  more  than  $1,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
maternity  department  of  Union  Hospital  of  Cecil  County,  and  to 
levy  an  annual  tax  for  its  maintenance. 

1916  C  183. 

Massachusetts. — ^The  State  department  of  health  is  authorized  to 
purchase  drugs  of  value  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  syphilis, 
for  free  distribution  among  boards  of  health,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  physicians,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  department  may 
prescribe. 

1916  Resolves  C  47. 

Local  boards  of  health,  or  the  selectmen  in  towns  having  no  boards 
of  health,  are  authorized  to  make  regulations  to  check  the  spread  of 
infantile  paralysis.  Local  authorities  are  required  to  notify  the 
State  department  of  health  of  any  such  regulation,  and  the  State 
department  of  health  has  power  to  revoke  or  revise  any  regulation 
SILTS'*— 17 2 
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under  this   act  which   it  considers  unnecessary   or  unreasonable. 
Regulations  are  to  be  in  effect  only  until  January  15,  1917. 

1916  C  313. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  in^^estigation  by  the  State  department 
of  health  of  nonpulmonary  tuberculosis  with  special  reference  to 
children  and  adolescents.  This  investigation  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  cases,  the  number  of  hospital  beds  now  available  for  such 
cases  and  the  nimiber  needed,  and  the  department  is  to  report  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1917,  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
with  drafts  of  proposed  legislation.  Not  exceeding  $500  may  be 
spent  upon  the  investigation. 

1916  Resolves  C  62. 

Mississippi. — Kn  act  for  the  prevention  of  infant  blindness  is 
I>assed,  which  provides  that  all  cases  of  inflamed  or  sore  eyes  occur- 
ring at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  birth  shall  be  reported 
within  six  hours  by  the  physician,  midwife,  parent,  or  other  person 
in  attendance  to  the  local^  health  officer,  who  shall  investigate  the 
cases  and  report  to  the  State  board  of  health.  The  State  is  required 
to  furnish,  if  necessary,  daily  inspection  and  gratuitous  treatment. 
The  act  provides  also  for  the  free  distribution  of  a  scientific  prophy- 
lactic with  directions  for  use  to  all  physicians  and  midwives;  and  the 
use  of  a  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  is  required  in  all 
cases  of  childbirth  in  a  maternity  home,  hospital,  or  institution,  and 
in  every  case  under  the  care  of  a  midwife.  The  State  board  of  health 
is  required  to  publish  information  on  the  subject  and  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  law  to  all  physicians  and  midwives  and  may  make  fur- 
ther regulations  to  be  followed  by  local  health  officers.  An  appro- 
priation of  $300  is  made  for  the  year  1916  and  one  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  year  1917  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  act  constitutes  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $200. 

1916  C  115. 

New  Jersey, — Municipalities  are  authorized  to  employ  visiting 
nurses. 

1916  C  202. 

New  York. — Any  town  containing  a  village  which  has  no  resi- 
dent practicing  physician  within  its  boundaries  or  within  a  radius 
of  8  miles  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  town  physician  at  a  salary  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  to  be  paid  from  tax  money,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  render  medical  relief  to  poor  persons  within  the  town.  If  the 
physician  is  also  a  local  health  officer,  he  is  to  receive  in  addition  to 
this  salary  the  compensation  fixed  for  a  health  officer. 

1916  C  413  amending  C  L  1909  (Town)  C  62  by  adding  s  142. 
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PMlippim  Islands.— Th^  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos  ($600,000)  is  ap- 
propriated for  a  campaign  to  protect  early  infancy,  to  be  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Liga  Nacional  para  la  Protecci6n  de  la 
Primera  Infancia,  and  it  is  provided  that  officers  and  employees  of 
the  insular,  provincial,  and  mimicipal  governments,  when  so  directed 
by  the  Governor  General,  shall  serve  gratuitously  in  connection  with 
the  work. 

1016  No  2633. 

Rhode  Island.-^The  city  of  Providence  is  authorized  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  toward  the  support  of  tlie  Providence  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association. 

1916  C  1405. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  State  board  of  health  is  instructed  to  ap- 
point a  coimty  health  officer  for  Greenville  County  at  a  salary  of 
$1,800,  to  be  paid  from  the  coimty  fimds.  [Qualifications  are  not 
specified.]  His  duties  include  the  examination  of  all  children  in  the 
county  under  12  years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  examined  by  a 
physician,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  physical  defects  which 
might  be  remedied  by  treatment,  and  in  case  he  discovers  need  of 
treatment  the  facts  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  parents,  guardian, 
or  custodian  of  the  child.  The  former  health  officer  received  a  salary 
of  $1,000.   His  specific  duties  did  not  include  examination  of  children. 

1916  No  399  repealing  1914  No  390. 

The  State  board  of  health  is  required  to  make  the  Wassermann 
test  free  of  charge. 

1916  No  531. 

BEGBEATION. 

TJrdted  States. — Congress  by  special  act  incorporates  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  of  which  the  purpose  is  stated  as  follows:  To 
promote,  through  organization  and  through  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others; 
to  train  them  in  scoutcraft;  and  to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  kindred  virtues,  using  the  methods  which  are  now 
in  common  use  by  Boy  Scouts.  The  national  organization  was  for- 
merly a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

39  Stat  L  C  148  p  227  (Act  of  June  15,  1916). 

Louisiana. — In  redrafting  the  school  law  provision  is  made  [s  65] 
authorizing  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board  to  maintain  play- 
grounds and  social  centers. 

191*6  A  120  r^)ealing  1910  A  39  and  1912  A  214. 
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Maryland. — ^The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  are  author- 
ized to  use  the  public-school  buildings  and  other  city  property  for 
any  public  purpose  which  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  property  was  primarily  designed. 

1916  C  231  adding  paragraph  32  to  s  6  of  Revised  Charter  of  Baltimore  city. 
See  A  O  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  77  ss  121,  123. 

In  redrafting  the  school  law  for  the  State  outside  of  Baltimore 
city,  Maryland  amends  the  provisions  concerning  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes  by  providing  that  when  ap- 
plication is  made  by  25  citizens  in  the  district  for  the  use  of  a  school 
building  for  a  nonpartisan  gathering  for  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, or  for  other  civic,  social,  or  recreational  activities,  the  school 
authorities  shall  allow  free  use  of  buildings  or  grounds.  The  law 
formerly  provided  that  school  officials  should  "have  authority  to 
allow  "  such  use. 

1916  C  506  s  34  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  77  s  34. 

Massachusetts. — ^The  law  permitting  the  use  of  school  buildings  in 
Boston  for  social  and  civic  purposes  is  amended  by  eliminating  the 
provision  that  in  case  of  such  use  no  admission  fee  shall  be  charged. 
This  proviso  had  previously  been  eliminated  from  the  law  applying 
to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

1916  Special  Acts  C  86  amending  1912  C  195  s  1.  CJompare  1913  C  391  as 
amended  by  1914  C  538. 

New  Jersey. — Any  commission,  board,  or  other  local  authority 
having  control  of  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other  public  property  is 
specifically  permitted  to  authorize  their  use  for  athletic  purposes  or 
as  playgrounds,  subject  to  reasonable  regulation. 

1916  C  59.  For  former  provision  concerning  playgrounds  managed  by  board 
of  playground  commissioners,  compare  1911  C  308. 

New  Jersey  adds  to  the  provision  permitting  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds  for  social  and  recreational  purposes  specific 
permission  to  improve  and  equip  school  property  for  such  purposes. 

1916  C  227  amending  1913  C  309. 

New  York. — A  specific  provision  concerning  land  for  athletic  fields 
and  playgrounds  is  added  to  the  law  concerning  the  acquisition  by 
villages  of  lands  for  parks  and  squares.  Villages  are  also  authorized 
to  equip  and  maintain  parks,  athletic  fields,  or  playgrounds  on 
leased  land. 

1916  C  42  amending  C  L  1909  (Village)  C  64  s  169. 

Rhode  Island. — The  school  committee  of  Providence  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  occasional  use  of  school  buildings  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  including  civic,  social,  and  recreational  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments.   No  admission  fee  is  to  be  charged  unless  the  proceeds  aro 
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for  an  educational  purpose  connected  with  the  school,  and  no  politi- 
cal or  religious  meeting  is  to  be  permitted.  Formerly  the  use  of  such 
buildings  was  permitted  only  for  activities  under  auspices  of  school 
committee  or  board  of  recreation. 

1916  C  1414.    See  1912  C  858  and  1913  C  980. 

CHILD  LABOB  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

CHILD  LABOB. 

United  States. — Congress  enacts  a  Federal  child-labor  law,  to  be 
effective  September  1,  1917,  forbidding  the  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  the  product  of  a  manufacturing  establishment 
or  of  a  mine  or  quarry  in  the  United  States  in  which,  within  30 
days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  product  from  such  establishment, 
mine,  or  quarry,  children  have  been  employed  contrary  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  (1)  No  child  under  14  to  bo  employed  at  any  time  in 
any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment; (2)  no  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  to  be  em- 
ployed in  establishments  specified  in  (1)  more  than  eight  hours  in 
i.ny  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  between  7  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m. ;  (3)  no  child  under  16  to  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any 
mine  or  quarry.  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  constitute  a  board  to  make  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  his  deputies  have  authority  to  inspect  at  any  time  establishments 
covered  by  the  act.  A  dealer  is  protected  from  prosecution  by  estab- 
lishing a  guaranty  issued  by  the  manufacturer  or  producer.  The 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  is  protected  from  prosecution  for 
violation  if  at  the  time  of  employment  of  the  child  the  producer  or 
manufacturer  had  in  good  faith  procured  and  has  since  kept  on  file 
a  certificate  issued  according  to  regulations  of  the  board  (of  Secre- 
taries), showing  the  child  to  be  of  such  an  age  that  shipment  of  the 
product  was  not  prohibited.  The  board  may  designate  States  in 
which  an  employment  certificate  issued  under  State  law  shall  be 
accepted  as  fulfilling  this  provision. 

The  district  attorney  is  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  commenced  in  a 
Federal  court  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  provided  by  the 
act  upon  receiving  a  report  of  a  violation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  upon  receiving  satisfactory  evidence  of  violation  from  any 
State  factory  or  mining  or  quarry  inspector.  State  medical  inspector, 
school-attendance  officer,  or  any  other  person. 

The  penalty  for  violation,  including  obstruction  of  entry  or  inspec- 
tion authorized  by  the  act,  is  as  follows:  For  each  offense  prior  to 
first  conviction,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200 ;  for  each  offense  subse- 
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quent  to  first  conviction,  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  both. 

89  Stat  L  C  432  p  675  (Act  of  Sept  1,  1916). 

The  Adamson  Act  provides  that  in  contracts  for  labor  and  service 
eight  hours  shall  be  deemed  a  day's  work  and  the  measure  or  stand- 
ard of  a  day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  compensation  of 
all  employees  [whether  minors  or  adults]  actually  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  trains  used  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty on  interstate  railroads,  except  railroads  independently  owned  and 
operated  not  exceeding  100  miles  in  length,  electric  street,  railroads, 
and  electric  interurban  railroads.  The  President  is  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  to  observe  during  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months 
the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  within  30  days  thereafter 
the  commission  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  commission.  Pending  their  report  and  for  30  days  thereafter 
the  compensation  of  railroad  employees  subject  to  the  act  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  present  standard  day's  wage,  and  for  all  neces- 
sary time  in  excess  of  eight  hours  such  employees  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  pro  rata  rate  for  such  standard  eight-hour 
workday.  Violation  of  any  provision  constitutes  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  by  both. 

S9  Stat  L  C  436  p  721  (Act  of  Sept  3.  5.  1916). 

Congress  amends  the  act  limiting  the  hours  of  service  for  em- 
ployees [whether  minors  or  adults]  upon  interstate  railroads  to  not 
more  than  16  hours'  continuous  service  with  10  consecutive  hours  oflf 
duty,  by  making  the  penalty  for  violation  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $500,  instead  of  "  not  to  exceed  $500,"  as  formerly. 

39  Stat  L  C  109  p  61  (Act  of  May  4,  1916)  amending  34  Stat  L  C  2939  s  3 
p  1415  (Act  of  Mar  4.  1907). 

Georgia. — ^The  commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor  is  given  au- 
thority to  appoint  one  factory  inspector  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  child-labor  law  and  such  other  laws  as  may  come  under  juris- 
diction of  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor.  Formerly  there 
was  no  specific  provision  for  appointment  of  factory  inspectors. 

1916  No  547  p  113.    See  CJode  1914  (Political)  s  2141. 

Kentucky. — ^The  child-labor  law  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  a 
provision  that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent"  employment  of 
children  under  16  not  residents  of  the  State  to  perform  in  a  duly 
licensed  theater,  provided  the  child  is  accompanied  to  and  from  the 
theater  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  adult  custodian  who  remains 
in  the  wings  during  the  performance.    The  law  to  which  this  proviso 
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is  added  forbade  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  on  the 
stage  and  provided  that  children  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  have 
regular  employment  certificates  for  all  work  in  theaters  and  must  not 
be  employed  in  such  work  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

1916  C  23  amending  St  1915  s  331a.l.    See  also  St  1915  ss  331a.2-331a.6. 

Louisiana. — ^The  law  fixing  a  maximum  10-hour  day  and  60-hour 
week  for  females  and  for  persons  under  18  employed  in  specified 
occupations,  and  prohibiting  night  work  for  boys  under  16  and  girls 
under  18,  is  amended  by  eliminating  the  former  exemption  of  stores 
and  mercantile  establishments  for  20  days  before  Christmas.  The 
former  exemption  of  such  establishments  from  these  regulations  on 
Saturdays  is  now  limited  to  those  employing  more  than  five  persons. 

1916  A  177  amending  W  R  L  Supp  1904-1908  v  3  p  414  (1908  A  301  ss  4,  5). 

Louisiana  rewords  and  strengthens  the  law  forbidding  women  and 
minors  to  serve  in  saloons  and  other  specified  places  where  liquors 
are  sold. 

1916  A  220  amending  W  R  L  Supp  1904-1998  v  3  p  872  (1908  A  176  s  5). 

Maine. — ^The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1915  limiting  hours 
of  work  in  specified  occupations  for  all  females  and  for  boys  under 
16  years  of  age  to  9  hours  per  day,  with  exceptions,  and  54  hours 
per  week,  and  prohibiting  in  the  same  occupations  work  of  minors 
under  16  between  6  p.  m.  and  6.30  a.  m.,  is  adopted  by  referendum 
vote. 

Referendum  of  Sept  11,  1916  adopting  1915  C  350. 

Maryland, — An  amendment  to  the  child-labor  law  adds  to  occu- 
pations prohibited  under  14  years  of  age  work  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, stores,  offices,  boarding  houses,  places  of  amusement,  clubs, 
and  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  merchandise.  The  minimum  age 
for  employment  in  these  occupations  was  formerly  12,  but  another 
section  of  the  child-labor  law,  still  in  effect,  prohibited  any  employ- 
ment under  14  during  school  hours  unless  child  had  fulfilled  the 
legal  requirements  concerning  school  attendance.  The  minimum  age 
in  canning  and  packing  establishments  is  left  at  12  years.  The  new 
law  adds  to  the  occupations  and  processes  prohibited  under  16  years 
of  age  operating  crosscut  saws,  or  "  any  machine  operated  by  power 
other  than  foot  or  hand  power,"  and  work  in  any  establishment 
where  "tobacco  or  tobacco  products  are  prepared,  manufactured, 
assorted,  or  packed"  [instead  of  "in  assorting,  manufacturing,  or 
packing  tobacco,"  as  formerly],  and  work  in  a  theater  or  motion- 
picture  establishment  by  omitting  the  former  provision  authorizing 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  to  issue  to  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  at  his  discretion,  permits  for  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  theatrical  exhibitions.    The  age  below  which 
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females  may  not  be  employed  at  occupations  requiring  constant 
standing  is  lowered  from  18  to  16  years. 

The  law  permits  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  by  county 
issuing  officials  only  in  the  county  where  the  child  resides,  not,  as 
formerly,  also  in  the  county  where  the  child  is  employed;  and  it 
adds  to  the  papers  which  the  child  must  present  before  an  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  issued  to  him  an  employment  ticket  signed 
by  the  prospective  employer  stating  the  occupation,  industry,  and 
place  in  which  child  will  work.  The  latter  requirement  was  implied 
in  the  former  law  but  was  not  specifically  mentioned.  Formerly 
there  were  na  educational  requirements  for  obtaining  a  vacation  cer- 
tificate ;  the  new  law  specifies  that  the  child  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  provision  as  to  posting  of  hours  is  made  more  explicit  but 
affects  only  establishments  employing  children  imder  16  instead  of 
18,  as  formerly.  The  requirement  that  lists  of  children  of  specified 
ages  shall  be  posted  is  omitted. 

The  minimum  age  for  newsboys  in  cities  of  20,000  or  over  is  raised 
from  10  to  12,  except  for  boys  over  10  already  licensed,  and  a  special 
badge  and  permit  may  be  issued  to  boys  over  10  for  delivering  papers 
on  a  regular  route  between  3.30  and  5  p.  m.  Formerly  there  was  no 
restriction  upon  the  age  of  boys  serving  routes  outside  of  school 
hours.  Street-trades  permits  and  badges  must  be  renewed  one  year 
from  date  of  issuance  instead  of  annually  on  January  1. 

Certain  minor  changes  are  made  in  the  office  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  certificate-issuing  officials. 

The  hours  of  work  of  all  children  under  16  in  all  occupations  for 
which  the  minimum  age  is  14  ^  are  limited  to  8  hours  per  day,  6  days 
per  week,  and  48  hours  per  week,  and  work  in  these  occupations  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  is  prohibited.  Formerly  there  was  no  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  labor  specifically  applying  to  children  under  IG, 
except  a  10-hour  day  in  stores  and  mercantile  businesses  in  Balti- 
more and  in  factories  throughout  the  State,  and  a  prohibition  of 
night  work  from  8  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  for  messengers  under  16.  [For 
10-hour  day  for  females  in  specified  establishments  and  for  all  boys 
under  21  and  females  in  certain  factories,  see  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914) 
art  100  ss  1-3,  51,  53-55.] 

1916  C  222  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  ss  4,  5.  7-0,  11-16,  23,  25, 
26,  28,  29-31,  37,  39-43,  46,  48,  and  adding  s  22A  to  same  article.  Compare  A  C 
1911  V  1  (1911)  art  23  s  375;  and  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  a  239. 

The  provisions  concerning  the  evidence  of  age  required  for  em- 
ployment certificates  are  amended.  The  law  now  provides  that 
only  a  birth  certificate,  passport,  or  baptismal  record  will  be  ac- 

^  IncludlDg,  among  other  establishments  and  occupattons,  factories,  workshops,  ine> 
chanlcal  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  messenger  service,  but  not  canning  and 
packing  establishments. 
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cepted  as  documentary  evidence,  whereas  formerly  other  documen- 
tary evidence  was  admitted.  In  case  the  specified  evidence  is  not 
available  the  law  now  permits  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  ]>ermit, 
good  for  10  days,  pending  inquiry  by  issuing  oScer  as  to  available 
evidence  and  the  acceptance  of  a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 
Formerly  a  child  who  was  unable  to  present  satisfactory  documents 
could  not  secure  any  permit  until  after  he  had  waited  10  days  for 
a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 

1016  C  701  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  s  13. 

A  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  (three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor)  is  created  and  is  given  all  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  former  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  and  of 
the  former  inspectors  of  female  labor,  both  abolished  by  the  same 
act.  The  board's  duties  include  the  administration  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child-labor  law  and  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  of  women,  but  county  school  superintendents  or  their  depu- 
ties retain  the  right  to  issue  employment  certificates  outside  of 
Baltimore  city.  One  commissioner  is  designated  by  the  governor 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500;  the  other 
two  receive  $500  each.  The  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  deputies, 
inspectors,  assistants,  and  employees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor. 

1916  C  406  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  89  ss  1,  2,  adding  ss  2A  and 
11-15  to  same  article,  and  repealing  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  s  53;  1916  C 
407  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  s  240. 

The  10-hour  law  for  females  employed  in  specified  occupations  is 
amended  by  omitting  the  former  special  provisions  concerning  sea- 
sonal industries  in  Allegany  County,  and  by  adding  a  new  exemption 
permitting  women  employed  in  retail  mercantile  establishments  out- 
side of  Baltimore  city  to  work  12  hours  on  Saturdays  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  the  five  preceding  working  days,  provided  that 
on  each  of  those  days  they  have  at  least  two  rest  intervals  of  one 
hour  each  and  provided  they  do  not  work  more  than  9  hours  a  day 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  act  affects  only  females  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  as  girls  under  16  are  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  1916  C  222  [summarized  on  page  21]. 

1916  C  147  repealing  and  reenactlng  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  s  51. 

Massachusetts. — Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  summer  va- 
cation employmeut  certificates  to  children  between  14  and  16,  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  child  labor  and  to  all  the  requirements  for 
general  employment  certificates  except  completion  of  the  fourth 
grade,  which  is  the  educational  qualification  required  for  general 
employment  certificates. 

1916  C  66  amending  1909  C  514  8  59  as  amended  by  1913  C  779  s  17  and  1914 
C  580. 
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Special  employment  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  local  super- 
intendents of  schools  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
are  attending  cooperative  courses.  These  are  defined  as  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  education  and  conducted  in  public  schools,  in 
which  technical  or  related  instruction  is  given  in  conjimction  with 
practical  experience  by  employment  in  a  cooperating  factory,  or 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  work- 
shop. [Contents  of  certificates  are  not  specified.]  Further,  pupils 
in  cooperative  courses  are  exempted  from  the  provision  requiring  a 
certificate  of  literacy  or  attendance  at  evening  school  for  employment 
of  minors  between  16  and  21  years  of  age. 

1916  C  95  amending  1909  C  514  s  17  as  amended  by  1912  O  191;  s  57  as 
amended  by  1913  C  779  s  15 ;  and  s  66  as  amended  by  1913  0  779  s  23. 

Massachusetts  amends  the  law  fixing  a  maximum  10-hour  day  and 
54-hour  week  for  women  and  children  under  18  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mercantile,  and  other  specified  establishments,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  and  exempting  manufacturing  establishments  where 
employment  is  by  seasons,  by  providing  that  the  State  board  of  labor 
and  industries  shall  determine  what  employments  are  seasonal. 

1916  C  222  amending  1909  C  514  s  48  as  amended  by  1915  C  57. 

It  is  provided  that  in  cities  [of  50,000  or  less  population]  all 
children  under  16,  instead  of  only  those  under  14  as  heretofore,  are 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee  with  respect  to 
obtaining  permits  for  boot  blacking,  newspaper  selling,  and  other 
specified  street  trades.  A  special  street-trades  law  applying  to  cities 
of  over  50,000  population  had,  before  1916,  placed  with  school  officials 
the  licensing  of  street  traders  under  16  years  of  age  in  such  cities. 
[Cities  having  over  50,000  population  by  the  Federal  census  of  1910: 
Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Fall  Eiver,  Holyoke,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Somerville,  Springfield,  Worcester.] 

1916  C  242  8  4  amending  R  L  1902  C  65  s  17  as  amended  by  1910  C  419 ; 
1916  C  242  s  5  amending  R  L  1902  C  65  s  18.  For  street-trades  law  applying  to 
ciUes  of  over  50,000,  see  1918  C  831  ss  11-15,  19,  22-25. 

An  act  providing  for  special  one-day  licenses  for  street  selling  and 
soliciting  on  behalf  of  a  charitable  organization  states  that  no  person 
mider  16  shall  serve  as  the  accredited  agent  of  such  organization. 

1916  C  188. 

The  act  establishing  a  minimum-wage  commission  is  amended  to 
provide  that  one  of  the  three  members  shall  be  an  employer  of  female 
labor  and  that  one  member  may  be  a  representative  of  labor.  The 
only  former  provision  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  commission,  that  one 
member  may  be  a  woman,  is  retained. 

1916  C  303  amending  1912  C  706  s  1. 
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The  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  is  directed  to  investigate 
hours  and  ccnditions  of  labor  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to  re- 
port in  January,  1917,  upon  the  advisability  of  legislation  providing 
for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  for  hotel  and  restaurant  employees. 
These  are  specifically  exempt  from  the  existing  law  requiring  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  for  employees,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  establishments. 

1916  Resolves  G  74.    Compare  1913  C  619. 

The  special  commission  on  social  insurance^  [appointed  by  1916 
Resolves  C  157]  is  directed  to  study  and  report  on  hours  of  labor  in 
continuous  industries  and  to  present  drafts  of  such  laws  as  it  may 
deem  expedient  to  recommend. 

1916  Resolves  C  164. 

Mississippi, — ^The  10-hour  law  applying  to  all  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  repairing  establishments  is  amended  by  permitting 
30  minutes  (instead  of  20  minutes)-  overtime  the  first  five  days  of 
the  week,  provided  such  overtime  is  deducted  from  the  working  hours 
on  Saturday.  The  law  as  amended  provides  further  that  persons 
working  only  at  night  may  work  llj  hours  each  night  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  3f  hours  on  Saturday  night  and  specifically  ex- 
empts employees  of  railroads  or  public-service  corporations.  This 
law  does  not  apply  to  all  minors  employed  in  manufacturing  or 
repairing  establishments,  since  other  acts  further  regulate  hours  of 
boys  and  girls  under  specified  ages  in  certain  occupations. 

1916  C  239  amending  1912  C  157  s  1  as  amended  by  1914  C  169.  See  1908 
C  99  as  amended  by  1912  O  165  and  1914  O  163,  164,  165. 

New  Jersey, — ^Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  special  em- 
ployment certificates  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  for  pupils  above  the  age  of  14  years  attending 
vocational  schools  and  working  part  time  in  factories,  workshops, 
mills,  and  all  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  is  carried  on, 
designated  by  the  board  of  education.  [Contents  of  certificates  are 
not  specified.]  A  proviso,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  clear,  states 
4;hat  "  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  permit  children  to 
be  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  week  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 252,  P.  L.  1914."  The  earlier  act  referred  to  contains  the  pro- 
visions fixing  a  minimum  age  of  14  and  maximum  hours  of  eight  per 
day  in  factories  and  a  minimum  age  of  16  in  certain  dangerous  occu- 
pations, and  requiring  employment  certificates. 

1916  C  242  supplementing  C  S  1910  v  3  (Labor)  ss  16-25  p  3023  as  amended 
by  1914  C  60,  236,  252.    Compare  1913  C  294. 

*  See  p.  67. 
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The  department  of  labor  (whose  duties  include  the  enforcement  of 
the  child-labor  law)  is  reorganized  with  eight  bureaus,  including  a 
bureau  of  inspection  and  a  bureau  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

1916  C  40  and  54.  Compare  C  S  1910  v  3  (Labor)  s  60  p  3034  as  amended  by 
1912  0  117,  G  S  1910  V  3  (Labor)  s  61  p  8035,  and  1914  C  236  s  3  for  provisions 
concerning  former  organization  of  the  department  witli  reference  to  enforcement 
of  tlie  child-labor  law. 

New  York. — The  employment-certificate  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  law  are  amended,  amendments  to  take  effect  February  1,  1917. 
A  child  who  is  14  years  of  age  but  imder  15  may  not  receive  an  em- 
ployment certificate  unless  he  has  completed  the  course  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  or  its  equivalent.  Children  15  but  under  16  may 
receive  certificates  if  they  have  completed  only  the  sixth  grade  as 
formerly  required  for  children  of  both  14  and  15.  The  former  specific 
permission  to  accept  a  certificate  of  graduation  as  evidence  of  age  is 
omitted.  The  officer  issuing  certificate  upon  documentary  evidence 
of  age  other  than  birth  certificate,  graduation  certificate,  passport,  or 
baptismal  certificate  was  formerly  instructed  to  file  with  the  local 
board  of  health  for  its  approval  a  signed  statement  showing  the  facts 
"  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have  been  produced 
before  him  constituting  evidence  " ;  the  words  "  affidavits  or  "  are  now 
omitted.  Formerly  the  evidence  had  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
health  at  a  regular  meeting;  now  the  commissioner  of  health,  or,  if 
officially  authorized,  the  issuing  officer  himself  may  approve  the 
evidence,  a  record  of  which  must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board.  As  before,  in  first-class  cities  [New  York 
City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester],  if  no  satisfactory  documentary  evidence 
of  age  can  be  produced,  a  physician's  certificate  as  to  age  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  but  the  waiting  period  after  an  application  for 
such  a  certificate  is  reduced  from  90  to  60  days.  The  literacy  require- 
ment which  the  issuing  officer  must  state  that  the  child  has  satisfied 
is  changed  from  "to  read  and  legibly  write"  simple  English  sen- 
tences to  "  to  read  and  write  correctly  "  simple  English  sentences. 

1916  C  465  s  1  amending  C  L  1909  (Labor)  C  31  s  71  as  amended  by  1912 
C  333 ;  191G  C  465  s  2  amending  C  L  1909  (Labor)  C  31  s  163  as  amended  by  1913 
C  144.  See  also  C  L  1909  (Labor)  C  31  ss  73,  165.  both  as  amended  by  1913 
O  144. 

New  York  provides  that  posing  in  connection  with  making  of  a 
motion-picture  film  is  prohibited  to  a  diild  under  16  unless  a  special 
permit  is  secured  from  mayor  of  city  or  president  of  board  of  trustees 
of  village.  Formerly  this  provision  for  permit  applied  only  to  chil- 
dren under  16  employed  in  theatrical  exhibitions  or  as  musicians  in 
concerts.  The  application  for  permit  for  a  child  to  be  employed  in 
making  of  a  motion-picture  film  must  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
statement  of  just  what  the  child  is  to  be  required  to  do. 

1916  C  278  amending  C  L  1909  (Penal)  C  40  s  485. 
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Rhode  Island. — It  is  provided  that  a  child's  employment  certificate 
shall  be  kept  on  file  at  the  issuing  office  until  that  office  receives  a 
written  statement  from  the  employer  agreeing  to  employ  the  child 
lawfully  and  to  return  the  certificate  to  the  issuing  office  within  five 
days  after  termination  of  employment.  The  certificate  shall  be  then 
delivered  to  the  employer  and  in  no  case  to  the  child.  Formerly 
the  certificate  was  delivered  to  the  child  upon  issuance,  and,  if  he 
so  demanded,  given  back  to  him  by  the  employer  upon  termination 
of  employment.  The  compensation  for  each  of  the  two  physicians 
appointed  to  examine  applicants  for  certificates  in  Providence  is 
increased  from  $750  to  $1,200  per  annum. 

1916  O  1358  and  1378  both  amending  O  L  1009  C  78  s  1  as  amended  by  1915 
C  1253. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  minimum  age  for  employment  in  a  factory, 
mine,  or  teictile  establishment  is  raised  from  12  to  14  years.  [The 
section  of  the  former  act  which  required  work  permits  for  children 
under  14  is  not  changed,  and  the  amended  act  includes  no  provision 
for  work  permits  for  children  14  and  over.] 

1916  No  361  amending  1912  Criminal  Code  C  16  s  422.  See  also  1912  Criminal 
Code  C  16  8  426. 

The  law  fixing  maximum-  hours  of  not  more  than  11  per  day  and 
60  per  week  for  work  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, except  for  certain  employees  [mechanics,  engineers,  firemen, 
watchmen,  teamsters,  yard  employees,  or  members  of  clerical  force], 
is  amended  by  placing  restrictions  upon  the  making  up  of  lost  time 
and  by  adding  a  new  provision  for  posting  regular  hours  and  special 
hours  to  be  worked  under  exemption  clauses. 

1916  No  547  amending  Criminal  Code  1912  C  16  s  421. 

South  Carolina  limits  to  10  hours  per  day  the  work  of  any  em- 
ployee [whether  minor  or  adult]  of  an  interurban  railway  operating 
40  miles  or  less,  and  permits  exemption  in  case  of  accident  or  un- 
avoidable delay. 

1916  No  544. 

Virginia. — Among  the  amendments  to  the  law  regulating  employ- 
ment agencies  is  the  provision  that  any  bureau  or  agency  which 
knowingly  sends  any  female  to  any  place  of  bad  repute  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  pimishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
or  imprisonment  of  from  1  to  10  years,  or  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. [Compare  with  other  provisions  according  to  which  any 
person  over  18  years  of  age  who  sends  or  causes  to  be  sent  any  child 
under  18  to  any  house  of  prostitution  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  both.] 

1916  C  168  amending  1910  C  155.    Compare  1914  C  350. 
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For  provisions  making  unnecessary  the  law  prohibiting  employ- 
ment of  a  minor  in  a  saloon  [1910  C  190],  see  new  law  prohibiting 
sale  of  liquor  [1916  C  146,  summarized  on  page  14]. 

COMPENSATION  FOB  INJTJBED  MINOB. 

United  States. — Congress,  in  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
applying  to  Federal  employees,  enacted  in  1916,  provides  [s  6]  that 
"  in  the  case  of  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  injury  were  minors 
*  *  *  and  who  were  not  physically  or  mentally  defective,  the 
commission  shall,  on  any  review  after  the  time  when  the  monthly 
wage-earning  capacity  of  such  persons  would  probably,  but  for  the 
injury,  have  increased,  award  compensation  based  on  such  probable 
monthly  wage-earning  capacity." 

39  Stat  L  C  458  p  742  (Act  of  Sept  7,  1916). 

Kentucky. — A  workmen's  compensation  law  is  passed  which  in- 
cludes the  following  provisions:  A  minor,  unless  employed  in  willful 
violation  of  a  State  law  regulating  employment  of  minors,  shall  be 
deemed  sui  juris  for  purposes  of  the  act,  and  no  other  person  shall 
have  cause  of  action  by  reason  of  the  employee's  minority,  but  in 
the  event  of  the  award  of  lump-siun  compensation  to  such  minor 
payment  shall  be  made  to  his  guardian.  In  case  of  a  minor  employed 
in  willful  and  known  violation  of  a  State  law,  his  statutory  guardian 
or  personal  representative  may  claim  compensation  under  terms  of 
the  act  or  may  sue  to  recover  damages  as  if  the  act  had  not  been 
passed. 

1916  C  33  ss  11.  30. 

New  York. — ^In  the  revision  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
it  is  provided  [s  2  of  amended  act]  that  a  minor  employee  shall  be 
deemed  sui  juris  for  the  purposes  of  election  as  to  accepting  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

1916  C  622  amending  1913  C  816  as  reenacted  by  1914  C  41. 

Porto  Rico. — A  workmen's  compensation  law  is  passed  which  spe- 
cifically provides  [s  32]  that  a  child  or  a  woman  who  is  employed  is 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  man  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

1916  No  19, 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Georgia. — School  attendance  is  required  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years  for  four  months  each  year,  beginning  with 
opening  of  the  first  term,  but  exemptions  are  permitted  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  If  child  has  completed  the  fourth  grade; 
(2)  if  because  of  poverty  his  services  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  parent  or  other  member  of  his  family  dependent  on  his  services; 
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(3)  if  the  parent  is  too  poor  to  provide  textbooks  and  clothing;  (4) 
if  child's  mental  or  physical  condition  renders  attendance  inex- 
pedient; (5)  if  there  is  no  school  within  3  miles;  or  (6)  if  "  for  other 
good  reason  (the  sufficiency  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  education  of  county  or  city  or  town  in  which  child  resides) 
the  said  board  excuses  the  child  from  such  attendance."  School 
boards  are  specifically  authorized  to  take  into  consideration  the  sea- 
sons for  agricultural  labor  and  the  need  for  such  labor  in  authorizing 
the  excuse  of  children  in  farming  districts.  A  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  willfully  failing  to  send  child  to  school  is  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  and  may  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10  for 
first  offense  and  $20  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Punishment  may 
be  suspended  by  court  if  parent  immediately  places  child  in  school. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  to  report  monthly 
to  board  of  education  having  supervision  of  school  on  attendance 
of  pupils,  and  the  duty  of  the  -county  or  municipal  board  of  educa- 
tion to  investigate  attendance  and  nonattendance  and  to  institute 
proceedings  for  violations  of  act.  No  provision  is  made  for  at- 
tendance officers.  Heretofore  Georgia  had  no  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law. 

1916  No  576  p  101. 

Kentucky. — In  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  common-school 
law  provision  is  made  for  a  biennial  school  census  instead  of  an 
annual  one,  as  formerly. 

1916  C  24  repealing  and  reenactlng  certain  sectloos  of  St  1915  C  113  (ss 
4363-4535h).  Ompare  1916  C  24  ss  90,  94,  207  with  St  1915  ss  4426a.5,  4432, 
4449,  4523.     See  also  St  1915  ss  2978a.35,  2978c.l0. 

The  title  of  the  chief  truant  officer  in  first-class  cities  [Federal 
census  of  1910,  Louisville  only]  is  changed  to  director  of  attendance, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  school  census  in  his  city,  under  direction 
of  board  of  education,  is  included  in  his  duties. 

1916  C  121  amending  St  1915  s  2978c6. 

Lotdsiancu — A  compulsory  school-attendance  law  applying  to  the 
entire  State  except  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  passed.  The  law  for- 
merly applying  outside  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  affected  only  cities 
of  over  25,000  inhabitants.  It  required  school  attendance  of  children 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age  with  exceptions.  The  new  law  re- 
quires the  attendance  of  every  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age, 
both  inclusive,  for  a  minimum  of  140  days,  or  for  the  entire  session 
if  that  is  less  than  140  days.  Children  must  enter  not  later  than 
two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Children  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  parish  school  board  are  within  the  following  classi- 
fications are  exempted:  (1)  Children  mentally  or  physically  inca- 
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pacitated;  (2)  those  who  have  completed  the  elementary  course; 
(3)  those  who  live  more  than  2^  miles  from  a  school  of  suitable 
grade  and  for  whom  free  transportation  is  not  furnished  by  the 
school  board ;  (4)  those  for  whom  adequate  school  facilities  are  not 
provided;  and  (5)  those  whose  services  are  needed  to  support  a 
widowed  mother.  The  law  specifies  a  penalty  for  the  parent  in  case 
of  violation,  but  provides  that  nonattendance  due  to  truancy  of  child 
instead  of  to  neglect  of  parent  shall  be  considered  delinquency,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  child  shall  be  brought  before  the  juvenile  court. 
The  new  law,  like  the  old,  contains  no  provision  for  enforcement  or 
for  appointment  of  attendance  officers.  The  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  for  the  parish  of  Orleans,  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  legislation  of  1916,  applies  with  certain  exemptions  to  chil- 
dren 8  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and  to  those  from  14  to  16  who 
are  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  at  least  six  hours  daily.  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  attendance  officers  and  has  no 
poverty  exemption  clause. 

1916  A  27  repealing  1914  A  91.    See  also  1910  A  222  as  amended  by  1912  A  232. 

Maryland, — The  laws  relating  to  public  education  are  amended 
and  codified.  The  following  iimendments  and  additions  are  in- 
cluded : 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe,  with  advice  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
taking  a  biennial  school  census  of  all  children  6  to  18  years  of  age, 
inclusive.  This  census  shall  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  county 
boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents.  The  only  former 
school-census  provision,  requiring  in  Baltimore  city  an  annual  censiis 
of  all  children  6  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  is  not  changed  by  the 
new  law.  The  State  superintendent  of  schools  may  cause  the  census 
of  Baltimore  city  or  of  any  county  to  be  retaken  if  he  believes  it 
has  not  been  correctly  taken. 

At  least  one  attendance  officer  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  by 
the  county  board  of  education  on  nomination  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  subject  to  the  written  approval  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. The  law  formerly  permitted  but  did  not  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  attendance  officers  except  in  Baltimore  city.  The  Bal- 
timore provisions  are  not  changed  by  the  1916  law. 

Elementary  schools  for  white  children  shall  be  kept  opwi  for  not 
less  than  180  school  days,  and,  if  possible,  for  10  months  eadi  year. 
The  law  formerly  required  "for  10  months  each  year  if  possible." 
The  minimum  annual  term  for  colored  elementary  schools  is  fixed 
at  140  school  days,  or  7  months.  Thw«  was  formerly  no  minimum 
term  for  colored  schools. 
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The  school-attendance  requirements  outside  of  Baltimore  city  are 
amended.  It  is  now  provided  that  every  child  "  being  7  years  of  age 
and  under  13  years  of  age"  shall  attend  school  the  entire  session. 
Every  child  13  or  14  years  of  age  shall  attend  at  least  100  days,  be- 
ginning not  later  than  November  1,  and  if  such  child  is  not  regularly 
and  lawfully  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere  he  (or  she)  shall  attend 
school  the  entire  session.  Every  child  15  or  16  years  of  age  is  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  as  those  applying  to  children  13  or  14,  except 
that  a  child  15  or  16  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  is  exempt.  None  of  these  provisions  apply  to  children  whose 
mental  or  physical  condition  renders  school  attendance  inexpedient. 
Any  person  having  a  child  under  his  control  who  fails  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined 
not  more  than  $5.  The  former  school-attendance  provisions  out- 
side of  Baltimore  city,  which  were  less  comprehensive  and  from 
which  six  counties  were  specifically  exempted,  applied  only  to  coun- 
ties where  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  had  adopted 
them  and  had  appointed  an  attendance  officer.  On  April  1, 1916,  the 
old  provisions  were  in  force  in  nine  counties. 

1916  C  606  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  77  and  A  0  1911  v  3  (1914) 
art  77;  amended  sections  include  ss  43,  73,  75,  131,  153A  (now  162),  156;  cer- 
tain sections  Including  ss  12F,  21B,  25M  are  added.  CJompare  A  O  1911  v  3 
(1914)  art  77  ss  153,  159. 

Massackusetta. — ^Provisions  concerning  the  school  census  are 
amended  to  make  the  attendance  officers  responsible  for  its  accuracy 
and  completeness.  Private  schools  are  required  to  report  registra- 
tions to  the  city  or  town  superintendent  of  schools.  A  definite  method 
for  using  school  census  in  enforcing  compulsory  school  attendance  is 
prescribed.  The  school  committees'  reports  to  the  commissioner  of 
education  shall  state  the  number  of  minors  of  specified  ages  as  of  the 
1st  day  of  April  instead  of  the  1st  day  of  September. 

1916  C  102  amending  R  L  1902  C  43  ss  3,  4,  both  as  amended  by  1914  C  443. 

Married  women  are  exempted  from  the  provision  requiring  all  illit- 
erate minors  16  to  21  years  of  age  to  attend  evening  or  other  school. 

1916  C  82  amending  1913  C  467  s  1. 

Mississippi. — A  special  commission  is  to  be  appointed  to  study 
school  laws  of  other  States  and  other  countries  and  to  compile  a  com- 
plete code  of  school  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture in  January,  1918.  [The  Mississippi  laws  include  no  provisions 
for  school  census  or  for  compulsory  school  attendance.] 

1916  C  603. 

81573'— 17 Z 
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DEFECTIVE,  DELINQXTENT,  AND  DEFEin>ENT 

CHZLDBEN. 

CONTBIBITTOBY  DELINQTTENCY,  DEPENDENCY,  OB  NEGLECT. 

See  also  Desertion  of  minor  child,  p.  12;  Juvenile  courts,  Marjiand,  p.  86, 
and  Massachusetts,  p.  8$ ;  and  Juvenile  delinquents,  Mississippi,  p.  41. 

Louisiana, — Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  custody  or  con- 
trol of  a  child  under  17  is  defined,  and  it  is  provided  that  any  person 
coming  under  that  definition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  [According  to  the 
State  constitution,  art.  118,  the  juvenile  court,  parish  of  Orleans,  and 
district  courts  outside  of  said  parish,  sitting  as  juvenile  courts,  have 
jurisdiction  over  "  all  persons  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
neglect  or  delinquency  of  children  under  17  years  of  age."  This 
article  contains,  however,  no  special  definition  of  contributory 
neglect,  etc.,  and  provides  no  penalty  therefor.] 

1916  A  189. 

Maryland. — The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  case  of  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  custody,  control,  or  supervision  of 
a  child  defined  by  law  as  "  a  minor  without  proper  care  or  guardian- 
ship "  is  specified,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  act  shall  be 
liberally  construed  in  favor  of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  a 
child  not  only  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
but  "  from  the  effects  of  the  improper  conduct  or  acts  of  any  person 
which  may  cause,  encourage,  or  contribute  to  dependency,  neglect, 
or  delinquency  of  such  child,  or  to  the  conditions  which  render  it  a 
minor  without  proper  care  or  guardianship,  although  such  person  is 
in  no  way  related  to  such  child."  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  circuit 
courts  in  counties ;  in  Baltimore  city  the  preliminary  hearing  at  which 
all  persons  named  in  the  petition  are  present  [apparently  including 
the  minor]  is  to  be  before  the  magistrate  for  juvenile  causes,  and  this 
magistrate  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  criminal  court  of 
Baltimore  city  if  the  accused  waives  his  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The 
court  is  given  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  cases  of  contributory 
delinquency,  etc. ;  it  may  place  the  adult  on  probation,  or  impose  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  house  of  cor- 
rection for  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  impose  both  fine  and  impris- 
onment. This  act  shall  not  prevent  proceedings  under  any  other 
statute  which  is  applicable,  and  gives  the  court  authority  to  direct 
the  State's  attorney  to  prosecute  under  criminal  laws. 

State-wide  provisions  earlier  than  1916  specifically  concerned  with 
adult's  contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  related  only 
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i'^  father's  desertion  of  wife  and  minor  child  and  to  parent's  aban- 
donment of  child  under  3  years  of  age.  Contributory  delinquency, 
dependency,  or  neglect  was  previously  defined  and  declared  a  misde- 
meanor in  certain  local  juvenile-court  laws,  and  is  so  declared  and 
defined  in  the  new  juvenile-couil;  act,  State  wide  except  for  Balti- 
more city  [sunmiarized  on  page  36], 

1916  C  674.  See  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  sa  75-78.  For  certain  local  laws 
see  1914  C  171,  367,  701.    Compare  also  1916  C  326. 

DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

Kentucky. — The  name  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  Education 
cf  the  Blind  is  changed  to  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

1916  C  84.    See  St  1915  ss  299-311. 

Louisiana. — The  State  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the 
blind  which  were  formerly  under  separate  special  boards  are  placed 
imder  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

1916  A  237.  Compare  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  576  (1898  A  145)  as  apaendecl  by 
W  It  L  Supp  1904-1908  v  3  p  201  (1908  A  238  s  1) ;  and  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  579 
( 1898  A  106)  as  amended  by  W  R  L  Supp  1904-1908  v  3  p  202  (1908  A  239  s  1). 

The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonsalaried  commission  of 
five  residents  of  the  State  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 
an  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  colored  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  persons.  If  commission  recommends  establishment  of  institu- 
tion, its  report  shall  include  details  as  to  location,  cost,  and  working 
plans. 

191G  A  72. 

Massachusetts. — Provision  is  made  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion concerning  needy  blind  persons  between  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  State  board  of  charity,  and  the  city  and 
town  overseers  of  the  poor  throughout  the  State.  The  former  pro- 
vision requiring  the  bureau  of  statistics  to  report  to  the  commission 
all  blind  persons  found  in  the  decennial  census  is  retained.  Further, 
the  law  now  authorizes  the  commission  to  keep  a  register,  not  only 
of  blind  persons,  as  formerly,  but  of  persons  who  have  seriously  de- 
fective sight,  and  to  take  measures,  in  cooperation  with  other  authori- 
ties, for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  of  persons  having  defective  sight. 

1916  C  160  amending  1906  C  385  s  2  and  adding  s  2A  to  same  chapter.  See 
also  1907  C  173  and  compare  1916  Resolves  C  75. 

The  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  is  directed  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  providing  pensions  for  needy  blind  and  to  report 
to  the  legislature  in  January,  1917. 

191Q  R^^plves  C  139.    Compare  1906  C  385  9  6, 
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New  Jersey, — ^The  commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind  is  authorized  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  causes  of 
blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  causes  of  blindness  are 
preventable,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State  board  of  health  and 
other  officials  in  adopting  and  enforcing  preventive  measures.  For- 
merly the  commission  had  power  only  to  report  and  recommend 
methods  of  preventing  blindness. 

1916  C  22  amending  C  S  1910  v  2  (Deaf-mutes,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded)  ss 
41-43  p  1903  as  amended  by  1911  C  82. 

The  commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  is  au- 
thorized to  lend  State  money  to  provide  capital  and  tools  for  blind 
persons  who  wish  to  earn  a  living  by  any  form  of  business  or  pro- 
ductive activity. 

1916  C  17. 

A  former  act  appropriating  a  specified  per  capita  sum  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  certain  dependents,  including  blind  persons,  in  in- 
stitutions is  amended  to  include  the  provision  that  blind  babies  and 
young  children  too  frail  or  backward  to  enter  institutions  for  the 
blind  shall  have  necessary  hospital  care,  and  the  per  capita  allowance 
for  these  children  is  fixed  at  $450  instead  of  $300. 

1916  C  134  amending  C  S  1910  v  2  (Deaf-mutes,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded)  s 
1  p  1896  as  amended  by  1915  C  297. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

See  also  Juvenile  courts,  pp.  35  to  40 ;  Juvenile  delinquents,  Mississippi,  p.  41 ; 
Mothers*  pensions,  pp.  51  to  52;  and  Miscellaneous  provisions  affecting  defec- 
tive, delinquent,  and  dependent  ciiildren,  pp.  52  to  53. 

Mi88is8ippL — The  board  of  supervisors  [of  each  county]  is  author- 
ized to  commit  dependent  children  to  any  orphan  asylum  in  the  State 
or  to  any  organization  in  the  State  caring  for  dependent  children, 
and  to  appropriate  from  the  county  funds  not  more  than  $100  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  placing  a  child.  The  law  also  retains  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  board  to  bind  out  poor  children,  which  was 
formerly  the  only  method  of  handling  such  cases.  The  board  of 
supervisors  has  power  to  change  the  commitment  of  any  child,  and 
also,  as  formerly,  to  revoke  articles  of  apprenticeship.  The  law  now 
requires  that  every  master  of  apprentices  to  whom  a  child  has  been 
bound  out  and  every  asylum  or  organization  to  which  a  child  has 
been  committed  shall  report  annually  to  the  board  concerning  the 
welfare  of  each  child.  The  age  above  which  healthy  childr^a  may 
not  remain  at  a  poorhouse  is  reduced  from  10  to  7. 

1916  C  227  aniendln-  Co^.e  1906  ss  3582,  3r)84-3586. 

New  Yorl\ — The  administration  of  county  charities  and  correc- 
tions in  Westchester  County  is  reorganized  and  provisioji  'm  mude  for 
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a  department  of  child  welfare,  with  a  director  whose  duties  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  county  commissioner  of  charities  (an  office  created 
by  this  act)  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

1916  C  242.  See  G  L  1909  (Poor)  C  42  art  2,  3,  4  (especially  ss  5.  6,  14(5), 
5;  CkKle  of  Olmlnal  Procedure  s  910;  C  L  1909  (State  Charities)  C  55  s  450; 
1911  C  S43. 

The  law  permitting  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  abolish  or 
revive  the  distinction  between  town  and  county  poor  is  amended  by 
a  provision  specifying  that  such  action  may  be  taken  for  persons  over 
16  years  of  age  only  or  for  persons  16  years  and  under  only,  or  for  all 
persons.  Formerly  in  abolishing-or  reviving  the  distinction  between 
town  and  county  poor  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  age 
groups  was  permitted. 

1916  C  379  amending  C  L  1909  (Poor)  C  42  s  138. 

Virginia. — ^The  former  provisions  requiring  maternity  hospitals 
and  persons  receiving  or  boarding  children  to  obtain  licenses  issued 
by  the  local  boards  of  health  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
board  of  charities  and  corrections  are  extended  to  include  persons 
receiving  children  imder  17  years  of  age,  instead  of  only  those  under 
5  years  as  formerly. 

1916  C  436  amending  1912  C  43. 

JUVENILE  COUBTS. 

See  also  Javenlle  delinquents,  pp.  40  to  43. 

District  of  Columhicu — Congress  provides  that  no  judgment  of 
conviction  against  any  child  which  is  of  record  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
cf  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  operate  as  a  disqualification  for 
civil  life. 

39  Stat  L  C  92  p  56  (Act  of  Apr  27,  1916). 

GeorgicL — ^Provisions  for  court  procedure  in  juvenile  cases  (chil- 
dren under  16)  are  extended  to  cover  the  entire  State.  The  juvenile- 
court  law,  passed  in  1915,  applied  formerly  only  to  counties  having 
a  population  of  60,000  or  more  [Federal  census  of  1910,  Chatham 
and  Fulton  Counties].  The  law  now  provides  that  in  all  other 
counties  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  shall  designate  an  existing 
court  of  record  to  act  as  a  juvenile  court,  and  that  in  counties  hav- 
ing a  population  of  between  35,000  and  60,000  [Federal  census  of 
1910:  Bibb,  Floyd,  Laurens,  Muscogee,  Richmond  Counties],  upon 
recommendation  of  two  successive  grand  juries,  he  shall  appoint 
a  special  judge,  "whereupon  it  shall  be  considered  that  a  special 
juvenile  court  has  been  established  in  said  county."  All  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1915  concerning  authority,  procedure,  probation 
officers,  and  detention  are  to  apply  in  every  county  whether  the 
court  be  designated  or  special.     The  new  law,  however,  amends 
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the  provisions  regarding  the  court's  disposition  of  a  child  by  elimi- 
nating the  permission  to  commit  to  any  institution  that  may  care 
for  children  within  or  without  the  State  and  substituting  specific 
permission  to  commit  to  the  Georgia  State  Reformatory,  to  the 
Georgia  Training  School  for  Girls,  or  to  any  other  State  institu- 
tion already  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established  for  the  correction, 
reformation,  or  protection  of  children. 

Outside  of  the  two  counties  having  juvenile  courts  there  was 
formerly  no  special  procedure  in  regard  to  delinquent  minors,  but 
certain  provisions  (not  juvenile-court  laws)  permitted  commitment 
of  destitute,  abandoned,  and  neglected  children  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  county;  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  or  other  magistrate;  or  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  or  of  a  court  of  record. 

1916  No  575  p  58  amending  1915  No  210  p  35.  Ck)mpare  Code  1914  (Civil) 
as  2849,  2850,  2862. 

Louisiana. — ^Provisions  concerning  procedure  in  juvenile  cases  are 
made  State  wide  in  their  application.  These  formerly  applied  only 
to  parishes  containing  an  incorporated  town  of  more  than  7,000 
population,  unless  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  extending 
them  to  a  parish  not  in  this  classification,  after  receiving  an  appli- 
cation from  the  police  jury  of  such  parish.  [Federal  census  of  1910 : 
Fifty-three  parishes  without  incorporated  town  or  city  of  more  than 
7,000;  7  parishes  with  such  town — Caddo,  Calcasieu,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  Iberia,  Orleans,  Ouachita,  Rapides.] 

1916  A  18,  adopted  by  popular  vote  Nov  7,  1916,  repealing  s  5  of  art  118  of 
^tate  constitution. 

Maryland. — ^Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  a  "  circuit 
court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes,"  with  a  specially  designated  judge, 
in  each  county  of  the  State  outside  of  Baltimore  city.  A  special 
magistrate  sitting  in  juvenile  causes  had  been  previously  provided  for 
Baltimore  city,  and  the  new  law,  State  wide  except  for  Baltimore 
city,  follows  closely  the  provisions  of  local  laws  passed  in  1914  for 
Baltimore  County  and  Harford  County.  It  is  not  required  that 
such  a  "circuit  court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes"  shall  be  organized, 
but  the  judges  of  each  judicial  circuit  shall  decide  for  the  counties 
within  their  circuit.  When  such  a  court  is  organized  it  has  juris- 
diction exclusive  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  cases  of  trial  or  com- 
mitment to  any  juvenile  institution  of  any  dependent,  delinquent, 
or  neglected  boy  under  20  or  girl  under  16  years  of  age  and  plenary 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  such  children  and  to 
provide  for  their  control  and  maintenance  until  they  are  21  years  of 
age.  The  definition  of  children  subject  to  provisions  of  the  act  in- 
cludes a  child  "  who  is  feeble-minded  or  otherwise  mentally  deficient." 
The  former  procedure  in  regard  to  minors  now  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  act  is  changed  by  expressly  giving  to  any  resident 
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of  the  county  or  any  agent  of  a  society  incorporated  for  the  care  of 
children  the  right  of  petition  to  initiate  proceedings  in  cases  of 
delinquent,  dependent,  or  neglected  children.  Hearings  and  trials 
are  to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  technicalities  of  procedure. 

No  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  county  in  which  a  circuit  court  sit- 
ting in  juvenile  causes  has  been  organized  shall  ccmimit  to  jail  any 
child  under  14  years  of  age ;  such  children  if  unable  to  give  bail  shall 
be  committed,  pending  trial  by  the  juvenile  court,  to  the  care  of  a 
probation  officer  or  to  the  custody  of  some  society  or  institution 
organized  for  the  care  of  children. 

A  circuit  court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes  is  required  to  keep  separate 
records  of  juvenile  cases,  and  to  appoint  one  or  more  probation 
officers,  either  men  or  women,  except  that  two  adjacent  coimties  may 
with  the  consent  of  the  judges  of  their  circuit  or  circuits  arrange  for 
a  joint  probation  officer  to  serve  both  counties.  The  duties  of  proba- 
tion officers  specifically  include  taking  charge  of  children  before  or 
after  trial  as  the  court  may  direct. 

A  minor  charged  by  petition  with  a  criminal  offense  may  pray  jury 
trial,  but  pending  information,  indictment,  or  trial  by  criminal  pro- 
cedure the  juvenile  court  retains  its  powers  over  his  person. 

A  circuit  court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes  has  authority  to  leave  at 
his  home  on  probation  any  child  whom  it  deems  dependent,  delin- 
quait,  or  neglected,  or  to  place  him  under  custody  of  some  agency  or 
in  an  institution,  State  or  otherwise,  and  to  change  its  disposition  of 
the  child  at  its  own  discretion.  The  agency  or  institution  to  which  a 
child  is  committed  has  the  right  to  place  him  in  a  family  home  and 
in  this  case  must  visit  him  at  least  once  in  three  months  and  report 
to  the  court.  The  court  may  require  the  parent  or  other  person 
legally  charged  with  the  support  of  any  dependent,  neglected,  or  de- 
linquent child  to  pay,  in  full  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
child  and  may  assess  against  him  the  cost  of  proceedings.  The  cost 
of  proceedings  may  not  be  assessed  against  the  petitioner  unless  the 
court  is  satisfied  that  the  case  was  instituted  through  prejudice  or 
without  reasonable  grounds.  Costs,  except  as  thus  specifically  pro- 
vided, are  to  be  met  by  the  coimty  commissioners. 

Any  person  willfully  contributing  to  delinquency  or  dependency 
of  a  child  or  willfully  neglecting  a  child  for  whose  eare  or  support 
he  or  she  is  responsible  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  "  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned,  or  both."  [But  compare  1916  C  674,  summarized  on 
page  32.] 

The  act  expressly  states  that  it  confers  additional  powers  and 
jurisdiction  on  the  circuit  courts  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  other 
powers  possessed  by  these  courts  under  existing  general  or  local  laws. 
It  repeals  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  its  provisions  to 
the  extent  of  the  conflict  but  no  further. 
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Power  to  commit  to  various  institutions  for  delinqu^^.-    q^.^  confined 
formerly  lodged  with  circuit  courts  and  with  justices  of  t;^  confine- 
except  in  certain  counties  where  it  was  otherwise  orcji^rjnt  children 
laws.    Under  the  new  act  justices  of  the  peace  retain  /^ 
tion  in  counties  for  which  no  juvenile  court  is  organizej 
coimties  the  forms  of  commitment  by  justices  of  the  ptjai^  »-^ 
be  aflfected.    A  former  provision  for  commitment  of  minors  ^ 
without  proper  guardianship   (including  definitions  cor- 
to  present  definitions  of  dependent  and  neglected  chilaren)  -^^tlng 
jurisdiction  to  circuit  courts  and  to  justices  of  the  peace  concur^       , 
except  in  certain  counties  where  it  was  otherwise  ordered  V-  '  ^^ 
laws  3n  ap- 

*^   '•  '      This 

1916  C  326.  See  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  ss  343.  345.  414,  415,  418,  >'„^^  ^^ 
513-520,  540-550,  568-570,  589-591,  593-595,  602,  611-613.  616-62g  ^  ears  OI 
1911  V  1  (1911)  art  42  ss  18-20.  CJompare  1916  C  674.  For  local  lawfeimitted 
more  County  and  Harford  County,  see  1914  C  171.  367.  '  ^  ^  ^^ 

Massachusetts, — Certain  provisions  concerning  the  trial  an 'ourt  to 
mitment  of  delinquent  children,  which  are  State  wide  in  thi^i  ^  within 
cation  except  as  they  have  been  specifically  superseded  by  tli'b^i  has  a 
juvenile-court  law,  are  amended.    Juvenile  cases  must  now*^  /  a  para- 
in  rooms  not  used  for  criminal  trials,  and  unless  a  separate  juvenile- 
court  room  is  provided,  hearings  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  in  cham- 
bers.   The  court  has  power  to  exclude  all  persons  who  have  no  direct 
interest  in  the  case.     The  former  provisions  applying  outside  ait- 
Boston  stated  only  that  the  juvenile  session  should  be  separat'\tution. 
the  sessions  for  criminal  trials,  and  should  so  far  as  practic    Green- 
held  in  a  room  not  used  for  such  trials;  private  hearings  were  nt.d,  are 
vided  for. 

The  State- wide  provisions  concerning  juvenile  cases  appealed  to 
superior  court  are  amended  to  require  a  juvenile  session  of  the  ' 
superior  court  with  a  separate  trial  list  and  docket.  No  decision 
shall  be  rendered  in  such  cases  until  the  superior  court  is  supplied 
with  report  of  any  investigation  made  by  a  probation  officer  of '^the 
lower  court. 

In  the  case  of  delinquent  boys  under  15  and  girls  under  17  the 
court  is  to  commit  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  not,  as  formerly,  until  21,  but  until  discharged 
by  the  trustees,  and  in  no  case  for  a  longer  period  than  until  the 
child  attains  the  age  of  21  years.  [This  change  in  the  juvenile-court 
law  apparently  corresponds  to  an  earlier  statute  providing  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  industrial  schools  "  may  grant  an  honorable  dis- 
charge to  any  person  in  their  custody  who,  in  its  opinion,  for  meri- 
torious conduct  is  worthy  and  deserving  of  such  a  discharge,  and 
whom  the  trustees  believe  to  be  permanently  reformed."] 
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"^^WlR^  of  contributory  delinquency  on  the  part  of  an  adult 

towni.^jj^^    The  court,  however,  is  now  given  authority  to  re- 

oa    ^^,  probation  or  to  suspend  sentence.     In  Boston  the 

to  tlune-^^  ^  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  municipal 

acTOmpam^ijj^  against  adults  under  this  section. 

emnJ^WP 

'^  243  amending  1906  C  413  ss  5.  6,  8,  13.    Compare  1906  C  489 ;  1915 

1 


€'^/. — Provisions  regarding  the  use  of  court  records  of 
ti|le  delinquents  are  amended.    The  former  provisions  concern- 
thi  use  of  such  records  in  evidence  are  retained,  except  that  where 
buij  the  record  might  be  offered  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
us%il  action  in  any  juvenile  court,  now  this  clause  is  omitted  and 
ary>n  is  made  that  **  record  may  be  used  in  evidence  in  any 
jj     cnminal    proceeding    within    two    years    after    the    dis- 
♦     *     *     from  any  institution  to  which     *     *     *     defend- 
^^  have  been  committed  by  juvenile  courts."    The  act  further 
^^frVtJii^at  the  record  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  shall  be  destroyed 
^   ^i^se  of  his  probationary  period  or  at  the  expiration  of  two 
^^^^1^     '  his  discharge  from  an  institution,  unless  in  the  meantime 
tiei^^onvicted  of  an  offense.     [This  act  amends  section  2  of  act, 
p  4T7,  Acts  of  1903,  contained  in  C  S  1910  v  2  (Criminal  Procedure) 
s   20T   p  1887,  and  both  the  amended  and  amending  acts  refer  to 
•ords  of  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  sitting  as  a  juve- 
*'*  ourt.    An  intervening  act  (1912  C  353),  creating  a  separate 
known  as  a  juvenile  court  in  first-class  counties  (Federal 
jJ^ft'WnSsfexpHudson,  and  Passaic  Counties),  makes  no 
pW^.ion  as  to  the  subsequent  use  of  records  as  evidence  in  proceed- 
ings, or  as  to  the  destruction  of  records,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
or  not  the  new  law  (1916  C  212)  applies  to  these  first-class  counties.] 

1916  C  212  amending  C  S  1910  v  2  (Criminal  Procedure)  s  207  p  1887.  See 
also  1912  O  353,  especially  s  23. 

New  York, — ^The  law  concerning  the  children's  court  in  Syracuse 
is  amended  by  adding  a  specific  provision  that  all  trials  in  that  court 
shall  be  held  by  the  justice  without  jury.  Provisions  concerning 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  of  the  justice  thereof  are  reworded. 

1916  C  487  ss  1  and  3  amending  1910  C  676  ss  1,  2,  24,  30. 

Porto  Rico. — Any  juvenile-court  judge  may  require  the  physicians 
employed  in  the  sanitation  service  or  in  any  insular  penal  institution 
to  make,  without  charge,  such  physical  or  mental  examinations  of 
children  brought  before  the  court  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The 
judge  may  also  hear  the  report  of  any  other  physician.  The  court 
may  order  commitment  of' children  to  a  public  institution  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy;  formerly  it'*had  authority  only  to  "  recom- 
mend the  commitment"  to  such  institutions.    The  confinement  of 
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neglected  children  in  places  where  delinquent  childrefWfcre  confined 
is  permitted  when  "absolutely  necessary";  formerly  suc^^ii  confine- 
ment was  prohibited  without  exception.  No  delinquent  children 
are  to  be  confined  in  the  boys'  or  girls'  charity  school^ 

1916  No  10  amending  1915  No  37. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

See  also  Juvenile  courts,  pp.  35  to  40,  and  Miscellaneous  provisrons  at^'ectlng 
defective,  delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  Maryland,  p.  53.  * 

Kerducky. — ^A  separate  house  of  reform  for  girls  is  providei?  v?^ith 
a  board  of  managers  to  consist  of  two  men  and  three  wompn  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  serving  without  compensation.     This 
house  of  reform  will  receive  any  girl  between  10  and  18  ^teirs  of 
age  committed  to  it  by  a  court,  but  no  girl  shall  be  so  coiwiitted 
who  has  a  contagious  disease  or  is  a  paralytic  or  appea^  to  be 
feeble-minded,  epileptic,  or  insane.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
have  the  girl  examined  by  a  physician  before  commitment.   iVwithin 
six  months  after  any  girl  is  committed  it  develops  that  she  has  a 
contagious  disease  or  is  epileptic,  insane,  feeble-minded,  or  ^p  para- 
lytic, she  may  be  returned  to  the  county  from  which  she  was  com- 
mitted.    Commitment  shall  be  made  for  an  indeterminate  period, 
subject  to  parole  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  and  board 
of  managers ;  and  the  board  has  authority  to  place  a  girl  in  a  suit- 
able home  subject  to  supervision  by  an  agent  of  the  institution. 
Certain  earlier  provisions  applying  to  the  house  of  reform  at^reen- 
dale,  to  which  girls  as  well  as  boys  were  formerly  committed,  are 
by  the  present  act  made  applicable  to  the  new  house  of  reform  for 
girls.    The  juvenile-court  law,  in  effect  since  1908,  contains  special 
provision    for    caring    for    diseased    children    coming    under    its 
jurisdiction. 

1916  C  85.    Compare  St  1915  ss  331e.8,  2095b. 

The  office  of  court  matron  for  police  courts  in  first-class  cities 
[Federal  census  of  1910,  Louisville  only]  is  created.  The  matron 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  police  judge  at  a  salary  of  $75  per  month. 
She  must  have  had  experience  and  training  in  social  work,  and  her 
duties  include  the  investigation  of  histories,  surroundings,  character, 
and  habits  of  all  women  and  girls  brought  before  the  court  and  the 
supervision  of  those  "  under  suspended  sentence  until  final  disposi- 
tion of  charge."  [She  will  be  concerned  only  with  girls  and  women 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  since  the  juvenile  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  delinquent  girls  under  18  years  of  age.] 

1916  O  3  amending  St  1915  0  89  (ss  2774-3716)  by  adding  s  2928b.  See  also 
St  1915  s  331e. 
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Maryland. — ^A  curfew  law  is  enacted  to  apply  to  incorporated 
towns  of  Kent  County,  forbidding  the  presence  of  any  minor  under 
15  on  the  streets  or  in  public  places  after  9  p.  m.  from  October  1 
to  June  1,  and  after  10  p.  m.  during  the  other  months,  unless  he  is 
accompanied  by  an  adult  or  is  going  to  or  from  home  or  place  of 
employment  in  the  course  of  his  occupation. 

1916  C  2. 

Massachusetts. — The  State  board  of  charity  is  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Commonwealth  to  assume 
the  control  and  care  of  all  juvenile  offenders  and  to  acquire  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  [formerly 
used  as  truant  school  in  Boston].  The  board  is  to  report  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  with  drafts  of  such  legislation  as  it  may  recommend. 

1916  Resolves  C  46. 

Mississippi. — An  act  is  passed  providing  for  special  court  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  any  "destitute,  abandoned,  or  delinquent" 
child  under  18,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  State  school 
for  such  children.  [This  act  applies,  therefore,  not  only  to  "  delin- 
quent "  but  to  "  neglected "  children,  and  is  closely  related  in  some 
respects  to  tiie  acts  classified  under  "Juvenile  courts."  The  pro- 
cedure, however,  is  optional,  and  the  act  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
delinquents.]  There  was  formerly  no  special  procedure  or  institu- 
tion for  delinquent  minors.  A  State  industrial  and  training  school 
is  to  be  established,  to  which  any  child  under  18  who  is  delinquent, 
destitute,  or  in  evil  environment  may  be  committed.  The  school 
is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  advice  of  the  senate,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  three 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  who  shall  report  biennially  to  the  State 
legislature.  Women  are  specifically  eligible  to  appointment  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Court  proceedings  in  cases  concerning  children  under  18  years  of 
age  may  be  by  petition  to  a  chancery  or  circuit  judge,  any  one  of 
whom  has  jurisdiction  over  any  case  from  any  county  in  his  district 
with  power  to  act  in  vacation  as  well  as  during  term  of  court.  Juve- 
nile cases  are  to  be  given  precedence  over  all  others  except  habeas 
corpus  proceedings.  The  parent  or  guardian  named  in  the  petition 
is  smnmoned  to  appear  with  the  child  for  a  hearing,  from  which  the 
public  may  be  excluded ;  and  the  clerk  may,  at  his  discretion,  direct 
an  officer  of  the  court  to  bring  the  child  at  once,  in  which  case  he 
may  admit  child  to  bail  or  arrange  for  his  custody ;  in  no  case  shall 
he  place  the  child  in  jail  pending  trial.  The  clerk  of  the  court  or  the 
chief  probation  officer,  if  there  be  one,  may  arrange  for  detention 
rooms  with  any  person  or  association,  or  the  board  of  county  super- 
visors may  provide  permanent  detention  rooms  from  county  funds. 
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Tiie  judge  is  given  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  a  child ;  he  may 
commit  to  the  State  industrial  and  training  school  or  to  any  other 
institution  subject  to  inspection  of  the  court;  he  may  release  on 
parole  or  probation ;  or  he  may  remand  the  case  of  a  delinquent  child 
to  the  circuit  court  for  investigation  by  the  grand  jury.  In  the  last 
case  the  judge  may  commit  the  child  to  jail. 

Court  costs  are  to  be  taxed  against  parent  or  guardian,  and  in  case 
of  commitment  to  any  person  or  to  any  institution  other  than  the 
Mississippi  Industrial  and  Training  School  a  sum  for  maintenance 
may  be  required  of  parent  or  other  person  having  custody  of  the 
child  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

When  a  child  under  18  is  brought  before  any  court  for  misde- 
meanor or  violation  of  law,  the  case  may  be  transferred  to  the  chan- 
cery judge.    Separate  records  shall  be  kept  for  all  juvenile  cases. 

A  child  sent  to  the  State  industrial  and  training  school  may  be 
released  subject  to  approval  of  the  committing  judge  or  paroled  by 
the  superintendent  at  any  time;  if  committed  after  conviction  for 
crime,  however,  commitment  is  for  a  definite  period  and  child  may 
be  released  or  paroled  only  by  order  of  the  court.  No  child  shall 
be  kept  at  the  school  after  the  age  of  21  years. 

Probation  officers  may  be  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  chan- 
cellor for  any  or  all  counties  of  his  district,  or  by  the  municipal 
authorities  for  any  municipality. 

Any  adult,  whether  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  responsi- 
ble for  or  contributing  to  delinquency  or  neglect  of  a  child  may  be 
required  by  the  court  before  which  the  child  is  brought  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  acts  which  the  judge  considers  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child,  imder  penalty  of  punishment  for  contempt  of 
court. 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  court  concerning  custody  of  child 
shall  be  in  the  manner  provided  in  civil  cases. 

1916  O  111. 

Nev>  York. — ^Provision  is  made  for  the  complete  separation  of 
minor  prisoners  from  adult  prisoners  in  county  penitentaries. 

1916  C  394  amending  C  L  1909  (Prison)  C  43  by  adding  s  325. 

South  Carolind. — ^All  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
South  Carolina  Industrial  School  [for  white  boys]  are  placed  under 
the  exclusive  supervision  and  control  of  its  board  of  trustees ;  and  the 
dismissal  from  the  institution  of  boys  under  the  age  of  21  now  may 
be  granted  only  by  board  of  trustees  upon  recommendation  of  super- 
intendent of  the  schooL  Dismissal  was  formerly  permitted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  alone  or  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  of  a 
circuit  court. 

1916  No  509  amending  1912  Criminal  Code  s  992,  s  993  as  amended  by  1912 
No  298. 
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Virgirua. — ^The  number  of  negro  minors  under  the  charge  of  the 
Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia  for  whose  care  com- 
pensation may  be  charged  to  the  Commonwealth  is  increased  from 
150  to  200.  ' 

1916  C  35  aineQding  Code  1004  s  4178e  subsection  5  as  amended  by  1906  C  371. 

T/LENTAL  DETECTIVES. 

See  also  Juvenile  courts,  Maryland,  p.  36,  and  Porto  Rico,  p.  39. 

Kentucky, — The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonsalaried 
commission  of  five  persons  to  study  feeble-mindedness  in  the  State. 
Tliis  commission  is  to  determine  the  number  of  feeble-minded  per- 
sons, the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  maintaining  them,  the  causes 
of  feeble-mindedness,  the  effect  of  marriage  of  defectives  and  de- 
linquents upon  the  problem,  and  the  means  the  State  should  employ 
to  lessen  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  commission  has  power 
to  employ  a  salaried  investigator,  but  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
neither  salary  of  investigator  nor  expenses  incurred  by  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  commission  is  to  re- 
port to  the  governor  with  recommendations  concerning  legislation 
not  later  than  June  1,  1917. 

1916  C  146. 

Maryland, — ^More  specific  provisions  are  made  for  securing  from 
parents,  guardians,  or  others  legally  liable  for  support,  payment  for 
the  maintenance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  inmates  of  the  Mary- 
land Asylum  and  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  as  are  not 
totally  indigent.  The  duty  to  secure  information  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  patients  and  relatives  and  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  paid  in  each  case  (not  to  exceed, however, $20  per  month), together 
with  authority  to  enforce  collection,  is  placed  with  the  orphans' 
court  or  with  the  county  conmiissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the 
patient  resides.  [Both  the  orphans'  court  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners formerly  had  and  still  retain  the  right  to  commit  patients 
to  tliis  institution.] 

1916  C  566  ss  3  and  5  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911 )  art  59  by  adding  ss  3A. 
3B,  46A,  46B. 

A  State  commission,  consisting  of  the  State  lunacy  commission  and 
the  State  board  of  public  works,  is  appointed  to  report  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1918  on  the  advisability  of  purchasing,  for  a  State  hospital 
for  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  in  western  Maryland,  the  prop- 
erty in  Allegany  County  now  being  used  as  a  county  home  for  in- 
sane and  feeble-minded  [the  last  such  county  home  in  the  State]. 
The  county  commissioners  of  Allegany  County  are  authorized  to  sell 
the  property. 

1916  C  042. 
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Massachusetts. — ^The  State  board  of  insanity  is  abolished  and  there 
is  substituted  for  it  a  commission  on  mental  diseases,  which  has  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former  board.  This  commission  is  to 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  director 
and  at  least  two  associate  members  shall  be  physicians  expert  in 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  director  shall  receive  not  more  than 
$7,500  salary  and  the  others  shall  serve  without  compensation.  The 
board  of  insanity  had  three  members,  all  salaried,  one  of  whom  was 
an  expert.  In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  former  board  of 
insanity,  commission  shall  inspect  every  institution  under  its  super- 
vision at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  the  governor  directs,  and 
every  patient  shall  be  given  opportunity  for  an  interview  with  the 
visiting  members  or  agents  of  the  commission.  Every  private  hos- 
pital for  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  etc.,  must  be  licensed  annually 
by  the  commission.  The  former  law  (1914)  provided  for  an  annual 
license  of  such  hospitals  established  thereafter,  but  did  not  require 
the  annual  licensing  of  older  institutions. 

1916  C  285.    Compare  1914  C  702. 

The  procedure  for  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded  [at  Waverley]  and  to  the 
Wrentham  State  School  is  amended.  Any  physician  who  certifies  to 
a  judge  of  probate  [court  having  jurisdiction  m  commitment]  con- 
cerning the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged  feeble-minded  person  shall 
have  examined  the  patient  within  5  days  of  signing  the  certificate;  the 
certificate  must  bear  a  date  not  more  than  10  days  earlier  than  the 
order  of  commitment;  and  the  order  of  commitment  is  void  if  the 
patient  is  not  received  at  the  school  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  order.  The  law  includes  a  similar  amendment  concerning  a  phy- 
sician's certificate  for  a  voluntary  patient.  The  inmate  himself  is 
now  permitted  to  make  application  for  release. 

1916  C  122  amending  1909  C  504  ss  63,  64,  78-80. 

The  State  board  of  insanity  [commission  on  mental  diseases']  is 
authorized  to  establish  at  Belchertown  a  new  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. An  appropriation  of  $160,000  is  made,  but  it  is  provided 
that  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  until  the  plans  of  construction 
and  an  outline  plan  for  future  development  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor  and  council.  The  labor  of  patients  under  the  control 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  be  utilized  so  far  as  possible.  Massachusetts  has  already  two 
State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  at  Waverley  and  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

1916  Resolves  C  160.  Compare  1909  C  504  ss  14,  59-65.  9ee  algo  1916  C  285, 
^ummarlz^  aWv?. 
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The  construction  of  a  recreation  building  at  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  authorized,  and  the  sum  of  $23,700 
is  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

1916  Resolves  C  127. 

New  Jersey. — The  establishment  of  State  colonies  for  feeble- 
minded males  is  authorized.  These  patients  formerly  were  cared  for 
at  the  village  for  epileptics,  though  by  an  act  of  1915  admission  of 
feeble-minded  males  to  the  State  home  for  feeble-minded  women  was 
permitted.  The  colonies  are  to  be  under  a  nonsalaried  board  of  man- 
agers, consisting  cf  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections 
and  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  Admission  shall 
be  in  the  manner  already  provided  by  law  for  the  admission  of 
feeble-minded  persons  to  institutions.  The  act  includes  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000. 

191G  C  61.    Compare  1911  C  229 ;  1915  C  15L 

It  is  provided  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  patients  com- 
mitted to  the  village  for  epileptics  who  are  not  indigent  shall  be  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  patient's  estate  or  by  certain  specified 
relatives.  The  amount  is  to  be  determined  in  each  individual  case 
by  the  committing  court,  and  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  the  minimum 
paid  by  private  patients. 

1916  C  95  siipplempntinp:  C  R  1910  v  4  (Stnte  Village  for  EpUeptics)  ss  1-31 
p  4961  as  amended  by  1914  C  224. 

The  commission  for  the  study  of  mental  defectives  is  continued, 
and  it  is  directed  to  report  to  the  legislature  of  1917. 

1916  .Toint  Resolution  No  1.  See  1918  Joint  Resolution  No  5  and  1915  Joint 
Resolution  No  1. 

New  York, — The  superintendent  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  [for  feeble-minded  and  idiots]  is  authorized  to  grant  to 
groups  of  inmates  parole  or  leave  of  absence  to  do  domestic,  agri- 
cultural, or  forestry  work  under  specified  State  supervision,  such 
action  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
asylum.  The  expense  connected  therewith  is  to  be  met  by  the 
asylum.  Formerly  there  was  merely  a  general  provision  for  parole 
by  the  superintendent  subject  to  rules  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  asylum. 

1916  C  71  amending  C  L  1909  (Stnte  Charities)  C  55  s  95  as  amended  by  1912 
C  448  by  adding  subdivision  11. 

It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  entice  away  or  assist  in  the  escape  of 
an  inmate  of  any  public  charitable  institution  for  the  feeble-minded, 
epileptic,  or  insane,  or  of  a  reform  school ;  or,  knowing  a  person  to 
be  such  an  inmate,  to  promise  to  provide  a  home  for,  or  to  pay  for 
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services  of,  or  to  marry  him  or  her  without  approval  of  the  board  of 

managers  of  the  institution. 

1916  C  320  amending  C  L  1909  (Penal)  O  40  by  adding  s  1250-a. 

Rhode  Island. — The  name  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  is  changed  to  Exeter  School. 

1916  C  1381  amending  G  L  1909  C  103. 

Virgmicu — The  duties  and  powers  of  the  State  board  of  charities 
and  corrections  are  extended,  with  special  reference  to  the  feeble- 
minded. [For  a  provision  concerning  the  duties  of  the  board  in  rela- 
tion to  dependent  children,  see  1916  C  436,  summarized  on  page  35.] 
It  is  now  specified  that  this  board  shall  license  and  inspect  private 
institutions  caring  for  the  feeble-minded  and  supervise  the  placing 
out  of  feeble-minded  children.  The  board  formerly  had  these  duties 
in  relation  to  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  but  feeble-minded 
persons  were  not  specified.  Further,  the  board  is  now  required  to 
visit  from  time  to  time  all  feeble-minded  children  placed  in  homes 
and  is  given  the  right  to  place  them  elsewhere  if  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  board  are  not  followed.  It  is  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  feeble-minded;  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  feeble-minded  persons  in  any  town  or  county;  to  institute 
proceedings  for  commitment  and  registration  of  all  feeble-minded 
persons ;  to  give  notice  and  instructions  confidentially  to  parents  and 
guardians  of  such  mentally  defective  children  as  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  care  of  the  State  and  are  not  a  menace  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  board  is  instructed  also  to  deport  such  nonresidents  of 
Virginia  as  may  be  found  within  the  State  and  liable  to  become 
charges  upon  the  State  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  deportation 
is  necessary. 

1910  C  104.  For  duties  of  State  board  of  charities,  see  1908  C  276; -1910 
C  289 ;  1912  C  309 ;  1914  C  147,  350. 

A  law  concerning  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  is 
enacted.  Formerly  such  commitment  was  subject  to  the  provisions 
concerning  the  insane  except  in  so  far  as  special  procedure  was  set 
forth  in  the  act  (1912)  governing  the  colony  for  feeble-minded  white 
persons  or  in  the  act  (1914)  governing  the  colony  for  feeble-minded 
colored  persons.  The  new  law  is  a  substitute  for  the  sections*  relating 
to  commitment  in  these  acts  and  includes,  with  amendments,  the 
special  procedure  of  these  earlier  acts,  incorporates  with  it  certain 
provisions  from  the  laws  governing  the  insane,  and  adds  certain  new 
provisions.  The  precedure  set  forth  in  the  present  act  is  summarized 
below,  and  provisions  w^hich  did  not  formerly  appear  in  any  statute 
are  indicated  as  new.  [It  should  be  noted  that  the  act  of  1914  was 
more  detailed  than  the  act  of  1912,  and  certain  provisions  not  desig- 
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nated  as  new  in  the  following  summary  applied  formerly  to  colored 
patients  but  not  to  white  patients.] 

A  feeble-minded  person  is  defined  [new]  as  "any  person  with 
mental  defectiveness  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  but  not  a 
congenital  idiot  so  pronounced  that  he  is  incapable  of  caring  for  him- 
self or  managing  his  affairs,  or  of  being  taught  to  do  so,  and  is 
imsaf e  and  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  others  and  to  the  community, 
and  who,  consequently,  requires  care,  supervisicm,  and  control  for  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  himself,  of  others,,  and  of  the  community, 
but  who  is  not  classable  as  an  ^  insane  person,'  as  usually  interpreted.'' 
When  a  person  is  supposed  to  be  feeble-minded,  any  reputable  citi- 
zen may  file  a  petition  with  the  circuit  or  corporation  court,  or,  in 
vacation,  with  the  judge  thereof,  or  before  a  justice  in  the  city  or 
coimty  in  which  the  alleged  feeble-minded  person  lives,  setting  forth 
the  facts  under  oath  ["under  oath"  new]  and  stating  [new]  the 
person's  financial  condition,  and  the  names  and  financial  condition  of 
the  persons,  if  any,  having  custody  over  him,  and  of  his  parents, 
guardians,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

The  judge  or  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  ordering  the  alleged 
feeble-minded  person  to  be  brought  before  him  and  shall  summon  as 
witnesses  not  only  two  physicians  (one  of  whom  shall  when  prac- 
ticable be  the  family  physician  of  the  feeble-minded  person  and 
neither  of  whom  shall  be  related  to  him)  and  other  persons  com- 
petent to  testify,  but  also  [new]  the  persons  named  in  the  petition. 
The  judge  or  justice  and  the  two  physicians  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mission to  determine  whether  or  not  the  person  is  feeble-minded; 
and,  if  they  find  that  he  is  feeble-minded  and  is  not  under  such  care 
as  to  insure  the  welfare  of  himself  and  of  others,  they  shall  file  with 
circuit  or  corporation  court  a  written  report  containing  their  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations. 

If  commission  reports  that  the  person  is  not  feeble-minded,  he  is 
discharged  and  the  petition  dismissed.  If  he  is  deemed  feeble- 
minded, the  court,  or  the  judge  in  vacation,  may  appoint  a  guardian 
of  the  fedble-minded  person  and  also  the  same  or  a  different  person 
as  guardian  of  his  property,  or  he  may  commit  the  person  to  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  [new]  to  a  private  institution 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  Pending 
admission  into  an  institution  the  person  may  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  city  or  county  superintendent  of  the  poor.  The  person 
adjudged  feeble-minded  has  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals.  [Formerly  appeal  was  allowed  from  unlawful  confinement, 
but  court  was  not  specified.] 

If  person  is  committed  to  an  institution,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  order  of  commitment  to  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  and  two  copies  to  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
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stitution,  who  shall  receive  the  patient  as  soon  as  there  may  be  room 
for  him.  The  superintendent  shall  examine  the  papers  and  return . 
them  for  correction  if  he  discovers  any  irregularity  in  the  papers  or 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  is  illegally  committed.  Upon 
receiving  the  patient  the  superintendent  indorses  the  commitment 
papers  and  returns  one  copy  to  the  court.  The  superintendent  is  to 
be  notified  of  time  and  place  of  hearing  upon  any  petition  for  the 
removal  of  the  patient  or  for  variations  in  the  order  of  commitment. 
[Provisions  for  filing  of  papers  with  State  board  of  charities  and 
corrections  and  for  examination  and  indorsement  of  papers  by  super- 
intendent a^e  new.] 

Before  being  delivered  to  an  institution  the  patient  must  be  clean, 
properly  clothed,  and  free  from  cont§.gious  disease,  and  he  must 
have  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  smallpox.  He  shall  be 
delivered,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or  corporation  from  which 
he  is  committed,  at  the  nearest  railroad  station  or  steamboat  landing. 
The  superintendent  shall  appoint  an  attendant  to  conduct  the  pa- 
tient to  the  institution;  female  attendants  [new]  shall  be  provided 
for  female  patients.  The  cost  of  conveying  the  patient  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  for  his  support. 

Upon  admission  to  an  institution  the  patient  shall  be  under  special 
observation  for  not  less  than  two  months  ["two  months"  new],  and 
his  mentality  shall  be  tested  by  the  superintendent  and  by  an  expert 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution.  Expert  was 
formerly  approved  by  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  If 
after  observation  and  examination  the  patient  is  considered  to  be 
not  feeble-minded  or  not  a  suitable  subject  for  care  and  treatm^it, 
he  shall  be  returned  to  the  city,  county,  or  institution  from  which  he 
was  committed. 

The  superintendent  shall  provide  training,  suitable  employment, 
and  [new]  such  medical  and  surgical  care  as  may  better  the  condition 
of  the  inmates. 

Any  person  maliciously  contriving  the  commitment  of  a  person 
who  is  not  feeble-minded  or  any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
the  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  fine  of  not' 
more  than  $1,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both  [new]. 

Specific  provision  [new]  is  made  for  transfer  of  patients  from  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  to  an  institution  for  the  insane  and 
vice  versa. 

Furloughs  may  be  issued  by  the  superintendent,  at  his  discretion, 
if  the  cost  is  met  by  the  inmates  granted  furloughs  or  by  their 
friends;  and  [new]  if  they  can  not  pay  the  cost  of  a  furlough  the 
institution  may  do  so. 
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Voluntary  patients  may  be  received  by  a  State  institution  pro- 
vided [new]  no  indigent  person  who  has  been  conunitted  is  thereby 
denied  admissicm.  The  receiving  of  any  voluntary  patient  shall  t)e 
reported  to  the  commissioner  of  State  hospitals  and  the  special 
board  of  directors  [of  the  institution].  Charges  for  voluntary  pa- 
tients diall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner  of  hospitals  and  the  general 
board  of  directors  of  State  hospitals  and  may  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  care,  maintenance,  and  treatment. 

Forms  for  papers  used  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
be  prepared  by  a  ccHnmittee  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
State  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  commissioner  of  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane. 

As  soon  as  room  is  available  at  the  appropriate  institution,  no 
feeble-minded  woman  of  childbearing  age  shall  be  received  as  an 
inmate  of  any  almshouse  [new]. 

This  act  includes  a  provision  [given  more  fully  in  1916  C  312, 
summarized  below]  concerning  examination  of  prisoners  of  doubtful 
mentality,  who  have  been  brought  before  a  court  for  any  cause. 

Former  provisions  are  repealed  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  act,  and  apparently  any  points  affecting  com- 
mitment of  the  feeble-minded  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
are  subject  to  the  general  provisions  concerning  the  insane. 

1916  C  388.  For  former  law  governing  colony  for  feeble-minded  white  per- 
sons, see  1912  C  196 ;  for  former  law  governing  colony  for  feeble-minded  colored 
persons,  see  1914  C  346.  For  provisions  In  law  governing  the  insane  not  found 
in  either  1912  C  196  or  1914  C  346  but  Included  (with  amendments)  in  1916 
C  388.  see  Code  1904  ss  1669  as  amended  by  1910  C  102,  1671-1673,  1675-1677, 
1685,  1688,  1690,  1697,  1698  as  amended  by  1912  C  168,  1699-1702 ;  1914  C  248. 
For  general  law  governing  the  Insane,  see  CJode  1904  ss  1660-1713c  and  the 
following  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto:  1906  C  115,  189;  1908 
C  184 ;  1910  C  102,  319,  320,  321 ;  1912  C  168 ;  1914  C  248,  313,  334. 

The  judge  of  any  court  [specifically  including  the  juvenile  court] 
is  authorized  to  direct  some  officer  of  the  court  or  other  suitable  per- 
son to  institute  proceedings  leading  to  inquiry  concerning  the  mental 
condition  of  any  person  brought  before  the  court  for  any  cause,  who 
appears  to  be  feeble-minded.  The  act  provides  for  care  and  deten- 
tion pending  inquiry  and  for  observation  of  mental  condition  for 
from  60  days  to  6  months,  and  specifies  that  in  certain  cases  the  test 
of  mentality  shall  be  applied  with  assistance  of  expert  designated 
by  State  board  of  charities.  Former  statutes  permitted  mental  ex- 
amination only  of  criminals  suspected  of  insanity  and  of  children 
brought  before  a  juvenile  court. 

1916  C  812.  For  JuvenUe-court  provision,  see  1914  C  350  g  4 ;  for  provisions 
for  criminal  insane,  see  Code  1904  s  1660  as  amended  by  1910  C  319;  s  1682 
as  amended  by  1910  C  820  and  1914  C  313 ;  s  1687  as  amended  by  1910  C  321 ; 
ss  40804085.    See  also  1916  G  888  b  10. 
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Commitment  procedure  is  eliminated  from  the  act  governing  the 
colony  for  feeble-minded  white  persons  (part  of  the  Virginia  State 
Epileptic  Colony).  [For  present  procedure,  see  1916  C  888,  sum- 
marized above.]  The  following  changes  are  made  in  provisions  of 
the  act: 

The  relation  of  this  colony  to  the  Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony 
in  regard  to  management,  records,  etc.,  is  more  clearly  defined.  Chil- 
dren not  under  8  years  of  age  [and,  as  formerly,  women  12  to  45] 
are  to  be  given  preference  in  admitting  patients  to  colony.  The 
superintendent  is  specifically  instructed  to  provide  for  the  training, 
suitable  employment,  and  medical  care  of  patients.  A  special  teacher 
for  children  of  school  age  in  the  colony  is  to  be  provided;  these 
children  are  to  be  included  in  the  school  census.  The  superintendent 
is  to  employ  an  expert  in  making  mental  examinations  to  test  condi- 
tion of  all  patients  from  time  to  time  and  to  act  with  State  board  of 
charities  and  corrections  in  making  such  tests  as  law  or  board  may 
require.  The  definition  of  feeble-mindedness  is  reworded;  it  now 
corresponds  to  that  in  the  general  commitment  act  [see  191G  C  888, 
summarized  above]  except  that  the  clause  in  that  act  exempting  con- 
genital idiots  without  defining  them  is  omitted,  and  the  following 
provision  is  added :  "  No  feeble-minded  person  of  the  class  commonly 
known  as  '  congenital  idiots ' — ^that  is,  whose  mentality  is  not  beyond 
that  of  a  normal  child  2  years  old — shall  be  admitted  to  the  said 
colony  until  a  separate  building  has  been  provided  for  that  class  of 
feeble-minded  persons."  The  former  law  governing  the  colony  for 
feeble-minded  white  persons  provided  that  no  congenital  idiots  were 
to  be  admitted. 

Feeble-minded  males  are  to  be  cared  for  at  the  State  epileptic 
colony  until  a  separate  building  can  be  provided  for  them  at  the 
feeble-minded  colony. 

1916  C  106  amending  1912  C  196.    Ck)mpare  1916  C  388. 

The  act  governing  the  colony  for  feeble-minded  colored  persons  is 
amended  by  eliminating  the  commitment  procedure  [for  present  com- 
mitment procediu-e,  see  1916  C  388,  summarized  above]  and  by  re- 
wording the  definition  of  a  feeble-minded  person  to  agree  with  that 
found  in  the  commitment  act  [1916  C  388,  summarized  above]  except 
that  the  clause  in  that  act  exempting  congential  idiots  (without 
defimng  them)  is  omitted. 

1916  C  207  amending  1914  C  346. 

The  income  from  the  estate  of  a  person  committed  to  a  State  in- 
stitution for  insane,  epileptic,  or  feeble-minded  shall  be  paid  to  the 
steward  of  the  institution  for  the  purchase  of  extra  comforts  for  the 
inmate,  but  must  not  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance. 
Such  payment,  however,  shall  not  exceed  $200  annually  unless  specifi- 
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cally  ordered  by  the  court  and  is  not  required  when  inmate  has  hus- 
band, wife,  or  child  lawfully  dependent  on  him  or  her  for  support. 

1916  C  255. 

MOTHEBS'  PENSIONS. 

Maryland. — ^Provision  is  made  for  pensions  from  county  fimds,  kx 
in  Baltimore  city  from  city  funds,  for  widowed  mothers  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Child 
or  children  must  be  living  with  the  mother;  (2)  conditions  must  be 
such  that  if  relief  were  not  granted  the  mother  would  be  required  to 
work  regularly  away  from  home  in  order  to  maintain  her  child  or 
children  (but  permission  may  be  granted  to  a  mother  receiving  a 
pension  to  work  away  from  home  for  a  definite  number  of  days  each 
week  to  be  specified  in  the  order  giving  relief) ;  (3)  mother  must  be 
"a  proper  person,  worthy  and  fit,  to  bring  up  her  children";  (4) 
mother  may  not  be  owner  of  property,  either  real  or  personal,  other 
than  her  household  goods;  (5)  mother  must  have  resided  in  the 
county  where  application  is  made,  or  in  Baltimore  city  if  applica- 
tion is  made  there,  at  least  three  years  before  making  application; 
(6)  relief  granted  on  behalf  of  any  child  ceases  when  that  child  be- 
comes 14  years  of  age,  except  that  if  child  is  ill  or  incapacitated  for 
work  the  pulsion  may  continue  during  his  illness  or  incapacity  until 
he  is  16.  Amount  of  pension  is  fixed  as  follows :  $12  per  month  for 
the  oldest  child,  $10  per  month  for  the  next  oldest,  and  $6  per  month 
for  each  additional  child ;  total  not  to  exceed  $40  for  any  one  family. 
County  commissioners  in  the  counties,  and  in  Baltimore  city  the 
board  of  estimate  and  city  council,  are  empowered  and  instructed  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  the  allowances  by  a  tax  levy  not  exceeding  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill,  or  to  provide  funds  from  the  general  tax. levy.  The 
total  to  be  raised  is  not  stated,  and  the  law  provides  that  in  case  funds 
are  insufficient  the  neediest  mothers  shall  be  selected. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  Baltimore  city  is  placed  with 
the  board  for  mothers'  relief  (three  persons,  only  two  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  sex)  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  with  the 
supervisors  of  city  charities  if,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and 
city  council,  such  board  is  not  appointed.  In  the  counties  the  law  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  county  commissioners.  Petition  for  pen- 
sion is  presented  to  these  authorities  and  investigated  by  them,  but 
the  power  to  grant  and  to  revoke  a  pension  rests  with  the  juvenile 
court  or,  in  a  county  where  no  juvenile  court  exists,  with  the  circuit 
court.  The  State  appropriates  $10,000  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  board  of  mothers'  relief  in  Baltimore  city;  the 
board  is  to  receive  $5  per  day  for  each  member  for  each  day  the  board 
shall  sit,  and  it  has  power  to  employ  a  secretary,  a  stenographer,  and 
three  investigators.  It  also  appropriates  $5,000  "for  administrative 
purposes,"  to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion 
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to  their  population.  Recommendations,  together  with  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  the  amount  expended,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  are  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  1918 
by  the  authorities  administering  the  law. 

1916  C  670. 

New  Jersey, — ^It  is  provided  that  if  any  county  board  of  chosen 
freeholders  has  appropriated  no  money  or  too  little  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  certain  specified  county  activities,  including  widows' 
pensions  and  work  of  the  State  board  of  children's  guardians  [care 
and  supervision  of  dependent  children],  then  the  board  may  raise 
the  money  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  adding  the  amount  thereof  to 
the  appropriations  for  the  current  year,  wjiich  may  be  raised  by 
taxation  or  by  a  temporary  loan  bond. 

1916  C  201  supplementing  C  S  1910  v  1  (Chosen  Freeholders)  ss  70-74  p  492. 
See  C  S  1910  v  2  (Infants)  ss  62-74  p  2819  and  1913  C  281  as  amended  by  1915 
C  118  and  238. 

New  York. — ^The  provision  that  city  commissioners  of  public  chari- 
ties shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  city  boards  of  chUd  welfare 
appointed  to  administer  the  mothers'  pension  law  in  cities  is  repealed. 
An  appointed  member  is  to  be  substituted  for  such  commissioner,  and 
the  term  of  office  for  all  members  is  lengthened  from  eight  to  nine 
years.  The  investigation  and  supervision  of  persons  receiving  allow- 
ances is  to  be  only  by  the  board ;  formerly  "  by  the  board  when  con- 
sistently possible  or  by  authorities*  now  intrusted  with  similar  work." 

1916  C  504  amending  C  L  1909  (General  Municipal)  C  24  ss  150  and  152 
subdivision  4,  both  as  added  by  1915  O  228. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PBOVISIONS    AFEECTINa    DEFECTIVE,    DSLIK- 

QUENT,  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDBEN. 

Georgid. — Provision  is  made  that  at  each  regular  term  of  court  the 
grand  jury  of  each  county  shall  appoint  from  among  their  own 
number  a  special  committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  visit,  inspect,  and  inquire  into  all  private  institutions 
of  specified  types  within  the  county  [institutions  in  which  persons 
are  kept  in  confinement;  orphanages  specified  in  title  of  act].  The 
committee  is  instructed  to  confer  with  each  inmate  to  learn  how  he 
or  she  came  to  be  confined  in  the  institution;  what  labor,  if  any, 
is  required ;  and  whether  he  or  she  desires  to  remain.  The  committee 
is  to  report  publicly  to  the  judge  and  to  the  solicitor  of  the  superior 
court  the  names  of  dissatisfied  persons  and  the  facts  in  each  ease ;  if 
any  person  is  illegally  deprived  of  liberty,  the  committee  shall  demand 
his  release;  if  release  is  refused,  the  grand  jury  shall  make  special 
presentment  for  false  imprisonment.  A  previous  law,  still  in  force, 
jirovides  for  annual  inspection  of  the  Greorgia  Industrial  Home  and 
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ether  similar  institutions  for  children  by  a  committee  of  nine  from 
the  general  assembly. 

19ia  No  548  p  126.    Compare  Code  1914  (Civil)  s  2865. 

Maryland. — ^The  provisions  relating  to  organization  and  powers 
of  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities  are  changed.  Provision  is  now 
made  for  appointment  by  the  governor  biennially  of  three  members 
to  serve  four  years,  the  governor  himself  to  be  ex  officio  the  seventh 
member  of  the  board.  Two  of  the  members  may  be  women ;  not  more 
than  three  members  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  city  or  county. 
The  salary  of  the  secretary  is  raised  from  $1,800  to  $2,200  and  he  is 
required  to  give  full  time  to  the  duties  of  the  board.  The  law  now 
provides  also  for  clerks.  Right  of  inspection  is  extended  to  include 
institutions  for  dependents  and  delinquents  having  contracts  with  the 
State  as  well  as  such  institutions  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
State.  Formerly  the  board  had  supervision  only  over  the  latter. 
Appeal  from  decision  of  the  board  may  be  taken  to  any  court  of 
general  common-law  jurisdiction  in  the  county  or  city  where  the 
office  of  the  board  is  located.  All  moneys  appropriated  to  institutions 
shall  be  paid  on  a  per  capita  basis  according  to  rates  fixed  by  the 
board  of  public  works. 

1916  C  705  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  88A  ss  1,  3,  5,  6,  and  adding 
8  4A  to  game  article. 

A  child  under  6  months  of  age  may  not  be  separated  from  its 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  placing  child  in  foster  home  or  institution 
unless  (a)  two  physicians  certify  that  the  separation  is  necessary  for 
the  physical  good  of  mother  or  child;  or  (b)  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  so  orders;  or  (c)  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities 
considers  the  separation  necessary  and  consents  in  writing  thereto.  A 
foster  home  or  institution  receiving  any  child  under  such  age  without 
its  mother  is  required  to  file  the  physicians'  certificate  above  provided 
for  with  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
persons  participating  in  the  separation  of  a  child  from  its  mother  to 
find  out  whether  the  separation  has  been  duly  permitted  or  ordered. 
All  participating  in  receiving  a  child  at  an  institution  are  required  to 
find  out  whether  the  mother  is  living,  and  in  that  case  are  similarly 
responsible  for  verifying  the  legality  of  the  separation  and  also  for 
reporting  any  violation  of  the  act.  This  board  shall  investigate  the 
facts  in  each  case  of  separation  coming  under  its  notice,  and  when 
it  appears  that  this  act  has  been  violated  shall  report  the  facts  to  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws.  Vio- 
lation of  any  provision  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more  than  100  days, 
or  both. 

1916  C  210  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  by  adding  s  483. 
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MZBGELIiANEOTrS  FBOVISIOHS  AFVECTINa  CHZLDBXN. 

MILITABY  AND  PHYSICAL  TBAINING. 

Louisiana. — It  is  required  that  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools 
higher  them  the  eighth  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics 
shall  be  given  to  all  male  pupils  for  at  least  one  hour  a  week. 

1916  A  13L 

MaryUmd. — ^The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonsalaried 
commission  of  nine  persons  (adjutant  general  and  two  other  officers 
of  militia,  three  members  of  veteran  organizations,  and  three  per- 
sons not  members  of  either),  to  report  on  military  education,  military 
service,  and  a  military  reserve.  Two  of  the  subjects  specified  are  the 
practicability  of  providing  military  education  for  boys  between  14 
and  21  and  the  practicability  of  providing  military  training  for 
youths  in  the  public  schools. 

1916  C  23. 

Ma88achvsett%. — ^The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  special 
nonsalaried  board  of  three  persons  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
physical  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  public  schools  and  to  recom- 
mend a  system  which  will  improve  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
qualities  and  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  citizen  soldiery,  with 
special  reference  to  physical  and  disciplinary  training,  military  his- 
tory, and  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation;  the  board  is  to  report  to 
the  legislature  in  January,  1917.  The  sum  of  $1,000  is  allowed  for 
expenses.  [A  similar  commission  was  appointed  in  1915  to  report  in 
January,  1916,  on  military  training  in  high  schools.] 

1916  Resolves  C  90.    CJompare  1915  Resolves  C  81. 

A  law  is  enacted  permitting  students  in  educational  institutions 
where  military  science  is  a  prescribed  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  students  enrolled  in  a  military  organization  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  over  which  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  or  the 
Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  has  supervision,  to  drill  and  parade 
with  firearms  in  public  under  the  superintendence  of  their  instructors, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

1916  C  8  amending  1908  C  604  s  170. 

New  Jersey. — Provision  is  made  for  a  nonsalaried  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  legislature  on  February  1,  1917,  upon 
military  training  and  instruction  for  national  defense  in  high  schools. 
This  commission  is  directed  to  consider  what  instruction  would  be 
feasible,  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  would  cooper- 
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ate,  and  the  probable  expense  to  the  State,  giving  attention  to  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  nations.  It  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  house  and  one  member  of  the  senate,  to  be  named  by  these 
bodies;  two  schoolmen  connected  with  the  high  schools  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  named  by  the  commissioner  of  education ;  and  one  person 
in  active  military  service,  if  possible  the  national  service,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  commission  shall  expire  on  June  1, 
1917,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature,  llie  sum  of  $2,000 
is  appropriated  for  expenses. 

1916  C  211. 

New  Torlc. — Provision  is  made  for  a  permanent  nonsalaried  mili- 
tary training  commission  of  three  members — the  major  general  com- 
manding the  National  Guard,  one  member  appointed  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one 
member  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  term  of  office  of  appointed 
members  is  four  years.  The  commission  shall  appoint  an  inspector 
of  physical  training  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  is  made  for  expenses.  { 

All  boys  above  16  and  not  over  19  years  of  age  are  to  be  given 
such  military  training  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe  for  not 
more  than  thr-ee  hours  weekly,  except  that  any  boy  may  be  exempted 
by  the  commission,  and  that  boys  who  are  regularly  and  lawfully 
employed  are  not  required  to  take  training  unless  they  volunteer  and 
are  accepted.  For  boys  attending  school  or  college  this  training 
shall  be  given  during  the  school  or  college  year,  but  outside  of  the 
time  assigned  to  other  instruction;  for  boys  who  are  not  pupils  it 
shall  be  given  between  September  1  and  June  15.  This  training  is 
to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  by  such 
male  teachers  and  physical  directors  as  may  be  assigned  by  school 
and  college  authorities  and  accepted  by  the  commission,  and  by 
militia  officers  and  men  detailed  by  the  major  general  commanding 
the  National  Guard  or  such  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Army  as  may  be  available.  Instructors  other  than  United  States 
Army  instructors  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commission.  • 

The  commission  shall  establish  and  maintain  State  military  camps 
for  field  training  of  boys  between  16  and  19  years  of  age  who  are 
physically  fit  and  who  are  accepted  by  the  commission;  where  suffi* 
cient  money  is  not  available  to  provide  for  all,  preference  will  be 
given  first  to  boys  attending  secondary  schools  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  second  to  those  attending  State  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges.  Each  detachment  of  boys  must  remain  in  camp  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  four  weeks,  as  the  commission  may  deter- 
mine; training  and  discipline  are  to  be  under  the  major  general 
commanding  the  National  Guard,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
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commission;  militia  officers  and  men  are  to  be  detailed  as  instructors. 
The  conmiission  is  to  determine  the  location  of  the  camps,  and  any 
organization  owning  a  fairground  and  entitled  to  an  apportionment 
of  State  moneys  must,  if  requested  by  the  commission,  allow  the  use 
of  its  grounds  for  such  a  camp  unless  they  are  needed  for  its  own 
purposes  or  have  been  previously  leased  to  other  parties;  if  it  refuses 
such  use,  the  State  appropriation  for  that  year  will  be  withheld. 

The  commission  shall  advise  with  the  board  of  regents  as  to  the 
physical  training  to  be  prescribed  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  provided  in  the  education  law  [1916  C  567,  summarized 
below],  and  it  shall  further  recommend  to  the  board  of  regents  the 
establishment  in  these  schools  of  such  habits,  customs,  and  methods 
as  are  best  adapted  to  "  develop  correct  physical  posture  and  bearing, 
mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative, 
sense  ol  duty  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership." 

Other  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission  include  inspecting  the 
work  prescribed  under  this  act  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  educa- 
tion law  [1916  C  567,  summarized  below] ;  prescribing  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  inspector  of  physical  training;  and  maintaining 
and  cooperating  with  colleges  in  the  State  and  with  Federal  authori- 
ties in  maintaining  courses  of  instruction  for  male  teachers,  physical 
instructors,  and  others  who  volunteer  and  are  accepted  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Armories  and  military  property  of  the  State  may  be  loaned  to  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  these  provisions,  and  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds  is  permitted.  The  provisions  of  the  act  do 
not  apply  to  pupils  of  any  college  receiving  Federal  aid  and  requir- 
ing military  drill. 

1916  C  566  amending  0  L  1909  (Military)  C  36  by  adding  ss  26  to  29-cL 

The  education  law  is  amended  by  providing  that  all  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girls,  above  8  years  of  age  shall  receive  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the 
prescribed  course  of  physical  training  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  after 
conference  with  the  military-training  commission.  [See  1916  C  566, 
summarized  above.]  This  training  shall  average  not  less  than  20 
minutes  a  day.  Attendance  at  a  private  school  at  which  a  similar 
prescribed  course  in  physical  training  is  not  given  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered equivalent,  in  satisfaction  of  the  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance requirements  of  the  law,  to  instruction  in  a  public  school. 
Regents  are  responsible  for  administrative  details  in  making  the  act 
effective.  State  school  money  is  to  be  apportioned  to  each  district 
and  to  meet  part  of  the  expense  of  the  prescribed  courses. 

1916  C  567  amending  C  L  1910  (Education)  C  16  by  adding  article  2(V-A  (ss 
695-697). 
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POLICEWOMEN. 

VirffinicL — ^The  appointment  of  policewomen  in  cities  having 
15,000  or  more  population  is  permitted. 

1916  C  281. 

SOCIAL  INSXTBANCE. 

Massachusetts. — Provision  is  made  for  a  special  recess  commis- 
sion on  social  insurance  to  consist  of  two  senators  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate,  four  representatives  appointed  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  commission  is  to  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  governor  and  council,  and  is  to  report  to  the  legislature  in 
January,  1917,  with  drafts  of  such  laws  as  it  may  recommend. 

1916  Resolves  O  157. 
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[The  chapter  references  are  to  the  1016  session  laws  unless  otherwise  spedfled.] 

District  of  Columbia:  Page. 

Juvenile  courtB  (39  Stat  LC  92  p  56  Act  of  Apr  27, 1916) 36 

C^eorgia: 

Child  labor  (No  647  p  113) ... /. ,  20 

Compulsory  school  attendance  (No  676  p  101) 28 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts,  and  Private  institutions, 
inspection  of.) 

Juvenile  courts  (No  676  p  68) 35 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Private  institutions,  inspection  of  (No  548  p  126) 62 

Kentucky: 

Blind,  name  of  State  school  (C  84) 33 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (C  33) 28 

Child  labor,  theaters  (C  23) 20 

Compulsory  school  attendance.    (See  School  census.) 

Desertion  of  minor  child  (C  6) 12 

Investigations.    (See  Mental  defectives — ^investigation.) 

Juvenile  delinquents,  institution  for  girls  (C  85) 40 

Juvenile  delinquents,  police  court  matron  (C  3) 40 

Mental  defectives — ^investigation  (C  146) 43 

Pandering  (C  49) 13 

School  census  (C  24  and  121) 29 

Workmen's  compensation.    (See  Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 

Louisiana: 

Blind.    (See  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.) 

Child  labor  (A  177  and  220) 21 

Compulsory  school  attendance  (A  27) 29 

Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  (A  139) 32 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (A  237) 33 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — ^investigation  (A  72) 33 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 
Investigations.    (See  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — ^investigation.) 

Juvenile  courts  (A  13,  adopted  by  popular  vote  Nov  7,  1916) 36 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Midwives  (A  163) 15 

Military  training  (A  131) 54 

Playgrounds  and  social  centers  (A  120) 17 

Rape,  penalty  (A  123) 13 

Receiving  goods  from  minor  unlawfully  (A  15) 14 

Xaine: 

Child  labor  (1915  C  350;  referendum  vote  of  Sept  11, 1916)  21 

Xaryland: 

Admittance  to  pool  rooms  (C  140,  205,  and  479) 14 

Birth  registration  (C  691) 14 

Board  of  State  aid  and  charities  (C  705) 63 

59 
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Maryland— -Ck)ntinued.  Page. 

Child  labor  (C  222,  701,  406,  407,  and  147) 21 

Child  labor,  street  trades  (C  222) 22 

Child  labor,  theaters  (C  222) 21 

Compulsory  school  attendance  (C  506) 30 

Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  (C  674) 32 

(See  also  Juvenile  courts.) 

Curfew  law  (C  2) 41 

Dependent  children.    (See  Board  of  State  aid  and  charities;  Juvenile 

courts;  Mothers'  pensions;  and  Separation  of  mother  and  infant.) 
Investigations.    (See  Mental  defectives — ^investigation,  and  Military  train- 
ing—investigation . ) 

Juvenile  courts  (C  326). 36 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Board  of  State  aid  and  charities;  Curfew  law; 

and  Juvenile  courts.) 
Length  of  school  term.    (See  Compulsory  school  attendance.) 

Maternity  hospital  (C  183) : 15 

Mental  defectives  (C  566) 43 

Mental  defectives — ^investigation  (C  642) 43 

Military  training — ^investigation  (C  23) 54 

Mothers'  pensions  (C  670) : 51 

School  census.    (See  Compulsory  school  attendance.) 

Separation  of  mother  and  infant  (C  210) 53 

Social  centers  (C  231  and  506) 18 

MassachuBetts: 

Blind  and  visually  handicapped  (C  160) 33 

Blind,  pensions  for— investigation  (Resolves,  C  139) .•^. . .        33 

Child  labor  (C  66,  95,  and  222) 23 

(See  also  Minimum- wage  commission.) 

Child  labor — ^investigations  (Resolves,  C  74  and  164) 25 

Child  labor,  street  trades  (C  242  and  188) 24 

Commission  for  blind.    (See  Blind  and  visually  handicapped.) 

Conmiission  on  mental  diseases  (C  285  and  Resolves,  C  160) 44 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  illiterate  minors  (C  82) 31 

Compulsory  school  attendance.    (See  School  census.) 
Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect.    (See  Juvenile  courts. ) 
Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Investigations.  (See  Blind,  pensions  for — ^investigation;  Child  labor — 
investigations;  Juvenile  delinquents — ^investigation;  Military  training — 
investigation;  Social  insurance — ^investigation;  and  Tuberculosis  among 
children — ^investigation. ) 

Juvenile  courts  (C  243) 38 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Juvenile  delinquents — ^investigation  (Resolves,  C  46) 41 

Mental  defectives  (C  285  and  122;  Resolves,  C  160  and  127) 44 

Military  training  (C  8) 54 

Military  training — investigation  (Resolves,  C  90) 54 

Minimum-wage  commission  (C  303) 24 

Part-time  schools  (C  95) 24 

School  census  (C  102) 31 

Social  centers  (Special  Acts,  C  86) 18 

Social  insurance — investigation  (Resolves,  C  157) 57 

Syphilis  (Resolves,  C  47) 15 

Tuberculosis  among  children — investigation  (Resolves,  C  62) 16 
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XiniBsippi:  Pag«. 

Child  labor  (C  239) .*.        25 

Compulsory  school  attendance.     {See  School  laws— -investigation.) 
Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect.    (See  Juvenile  de- 
linquents.) 

Dependent  children  (C  227) 54 

(See  also  Juvenile  delinquents.) 

Infant  blindness  ( C  115) 16 

Investigations.    (See  School  laws — investigation.) 

Jujirenile  delinquents  (C  111) 41 

School  laws — investigation  (C  603) 31 

Hew  Jersey: 

Blind  (C  22,  17,  and  134) 34 

Child  labor  (C  242,  40,  and  64) 25 

Commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  (C  22  and  17) 34 

Dependent  children .    (-Si ee   Mothe  rs '  pensions. ) 

Desertion  of  minor  child  (C  45) 12 

Investigations.    (See    Mental    defectives — ^investigation,    and     Military 
training-investigation . ) 

Juvenile  courts  (C  212) 39 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Mental  defectives  (C  61  and  95) 45 

Mental  defectives — ^investigation  (Joint  Res  No  1) 45 

Military  training — investigation  (C  211) 54 

Mothers'  pensions  (C  201) 52 

Part-time  schools  (C  242) 25 

Playgrounds  (C  59  and  227) 18 

Social  centers  (C  227) 18 

State  board  of  children's  guardians.     (See  Mothers'  pensions.) 

Visiting  nurse  (C  202) 16 

New  York: 

Adoption  (C  453) 11 

Annulment  of  marric^e  (C  605) 12 

Birth  registration  (C  53) 15 

Child  labor  (C  465) 26 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (C  622) 28 

Child  labor,  theaters  and  motion  pictures  (C  278) 26 

Department  of  child  welfare*  Westchester  County  (C  242) 34 

Dependent  children  (C  379) 35 

(See  also  Department   of   child    welfexe,    Westchester   County,    and 
MotheKj'  Tiensions.) 
lUegitiinacy.    (/S'e«  Adoption.) 

Juvenilo  court,  Syracuse  (C  487) 39 

Juvenile  delinqjuents  (C  394) 42 

(See  also  Juvenile  court,  Syracuse.) 

Mental  defectives  (C  71  and  >2G) 45 

Military  training  (C  563) 65 

Mothers^  pensions  (C  5C4) 62 

Physical  training  (C  567J 56 

(See  also  Military  training. ) 

Playgroimds  (C  42) 18 

Seduction  (C  196) 13 

Town  physician  (C  413) 16 

Workmen's  compensation.    (See  Child  labor,   compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 
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Philippine  Uanda:  Pmge. 

Infant  welfare  (No  2633) 17 

Porto  Bico: 

Betting  (No  42) 14 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (No  19) 28 

Dependent  children.    {See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Juvenile  courts  (No  10) 39 

Juvenile  delinquents.    {See  Juvenile  courts.) 
Mental  defectives.    {See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Unlawful  sales  to  minor  (No  21) 14 

Workmen's  compensation.    {See  Child  labor,   compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 
Rhode  laland: 

Child  labor  (C  1358  and  1378) 27 

Mental  defectives,  name  of  school  (C  1381) 46 

Social  centers  (C  1414) 18 

Visiting  nurse  (C  1405) 17 

South  Carolina: 

Child  labor  (No  361  and  547) 27 

{See  (dso  Hours  of  labor,  interurban  railways.) 

Hours  of  labor,  interurban  railwa}^  (No  544) 27 

Juvenile  delinquents  (No  509) 42 

Riyaical  examination  of  yoimg  children  (No  399) 17 

Venereal  disease  (No  531) 17 

United  States: 

Boy  Scoute  (39  Stat  L  C  148  p  227  Act  of  June  15, 1916) 17 

Child  labor  (39  Stat  L  C  432  p  675  Act  of  Sept  1, 1916) 19 

{See  also  Hours  of  labor,  interstate  railroads.) 
Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (39  Stat  L  C  458  p  472  Act 

of  Sept  7,  1916) 28 

Hours  of  labor,  interstate  railroads  (39  Stat  L  C  436  p  721  Act  of  Sept  3, 

5,  1916,  and  39  Stat  L  C  109  p  61  Act  of  May  4,  1916) 20 

Workmen's  compensation.    {See  Child  labor,  compensation  f<^  injured 
minor.) 
Virginia: 

Age  ol  consent  (C  478) 13 

Child  labor.    {See  Prohibition  law,  special  provisions  affecting  minors.) 

•  Child  labor,  employment  agencies  (0  168) 27 

Dependent  children  (C  436) 35 

Disorderly  house,  sending  minor  to.    {See  Child  labor,  employment  agen- 
cies.) 

Juvenile  delinquents  (C  35) 43 

Mental  defectives  (C  104, 388,  312, 106,  207,  and  255) 46 

{See  also  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.) 

Parental  right  of  custody  (C  417) 13 

Policewomen  (C  281) 67 

Prohibition  law,  special  provisions  affecting  minors  (0  146) 14 

State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  (C  104) 46 

iSee  dUo  Dependent  children.) 


outline  fob  index  of  existing  legislation  affecting 

ohhiD  welfabb. 

This  index  outline  does  not  contain  a  model  list  of  topics  which 
should  be  covered  by  legislation,  but  is  merely  a  list  of  topics  which 
have  been  found  to  be  at  present  covered  by  the  laws  of  a  number  of 
States.  It  is  not  based  upon  any  logical  or  ideal  analysis  of  child- 
welfare  laws,  but  upon  the  topics  as  they  are  actually  found  in  exist- 
ing legislation.  In  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  laws 
relating  to  dependent  and  to  delinquent  children,  two  distinct  though 
related  subjects  are  frequently  connected  in  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand  upon  the  statute  books,  and  this  connection  has  been  preserved 
in  the  index  outline  wherever  necessary  to  avoid  a  large  amount  of 
duplication  in  the  references. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  preparing  a  reference  index  by  States  of 
existing  legislation  on  the  subjects  covered  by  the  outline,  specifying 
for  each  State  those  topics  given  in  the  index  outline  upon  which  that 
State  has  legislation,  together  with  references  to  the  sections  and 
acts  where  such  legislation  is  found.  In  indexing  these  laws  char- 
ter provisions  and  local  and  special  laws  are  omitted  and  court 
decisions  are  not  at  present  included. 

(A)   FABENT  AND  CHILD: 

1.  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  PARENTS— 

Aba  ndonmen  t — Neglect — Nonsuppor  t 

Abuse  and  cruelty. 

Acts  committed  by  child,  parental  liability  for ;  liability  for  torts 

of  child,  etc. 
Care  and  support,  duty  to  provide — 

Duty  of  father  to  provide ;  when  duty  of  mother. 

(In  cases  of  divorce  or  separation,  see  "A-8,  Divorce.") 

(For  Illegitimate  chUdren,  see  "A-5.") 
Maintenance,  allowance  for,  out  of  child's  estate. 
Protection  (of  child  from  Injury;  Justifiable  homicide,  etc.). 
Miscellaneous. 

2.  RIGHTS  OF  PARENT  AND  CHILD— 

Actions  (for  Injury  to  person  of  child,  etc.). 

Custody  and  control  of  child's  i)erson  and  property.     {Sec  also 

**A-3,  Divorce.") 
Legal  settlement  of  children.    (See  also  **H-6,  Poor  relief.") 
Parental  rights,  termination  of — Emancipation,  etc. 
Services  and  earnings. 

Support  of  parent  by  child.     (See  also  "  H-6,  Poor  relief.") 
Miscellaneous. 

81573"— 17 5  ^ 
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(A)  PABENT  ANT  CHILD— Continued. 

8.  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE— 

Divorce — 

Grounds  for,  etc. 

Custody  and  support  of  children. 

Effect  on  legitimacy  of  children,  etc. 
Marriage — 

Age  of  consent  to  marriage,  consent  of  parents,  guardians,  etc 

Marriage  of  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  insane,  etc. 

Void  and  voidable  marriages,  what  constitutes;  effect  of  on 
legitimacy  of  children.  (For  annulment  of  marriage,  tec 
"A-3,  Divorce.") 

Miscellaneous:  Licenses,  etc. 

4.  ADOPTION— 

Who  may  adopt;  who  may  be  adopted. 
Consent  of  parent,  guardian,  etc. 
Court  Jurisdiction,  procedure,  records,  etc 
Effect  of  adoption — 

Change  of  name  of  child. 

Liabilities  of  adopting  person. 

Inheritance  and  property  rights  of  adopted  child  and  others. 
Abrogation  of  adoption. 
Advertising,  etc.,  for  adaption;  penalty. 
State  control  over  adoption. 

(For  adoption  through  and  from  institutions,  aee  "H-4";  from 
boarding  homes  for  infants,  see  "D-3";  and  see  also  **H-3,*' 
"H-5,"  and  "G.") 

5.  ILLEGITIMACY— 

Illegitimate  children,  who  are.     {See  also  "A-8.") 
Responsibility  of  father ;  of  mother. 
Illegitimacy  proceedings — 

Disclosure  of  father. 

CJomplaint,  warrant,  arrest. 

Bond  for  support,  etc. 
Methods  of  legitimation — 

Acknowledgment  by  father. 

Subsequent  intermarriage  of  parents,  etc. 
Inheritance  and  property  rights  and  disabilities  of  parent  and 
child. 

6.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(B)  GUABDLAN  AND  WABD: 

Appointment  and  kind  of  guardian — 

"Joint  guardianship." 

Testamentary  guardianship,  right  of  father,  and  of  mother 
to  appoint. 

Miscellaneous. 
Duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  guardian. 
Rights  and  liabilities  of  the  ward. 
Termination  of  guardianship,  etc. 

State  guardianship;  guardianship  of  institutions  and  agencies, 
etc    (For  this  subject,  see  "G,"  "H-3,"  "H-4,"  and  "I-l.") 
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(C)  07FEN8E8  AGAINST  THE  CHILD: 

L  SPECIFIC  OFFENSES— 

Abandonment  and  neglect.     (For  same  by  pajrents,  see  "A-1.") 

Abduction — Kidnapping — Child  stealing. 

Abortion  and  prevention  of  conception. 

Abuse  and  cruelty.     (For  same  by  parents,  see  "A-1.") 

Admittance  to  dance  halls,  saloons,  etc. 

Age  of  consent.     (For  this  subject,  aec  "Sexual  crimes"  here- 

undCT. ) 
Contributing  to  dependency  and  delinquency  of  child.     (See  alno 
"H-1,  Adult  reiqponsibility  for  delinquency  and  dependency," 
and  "H-8.") 
Corrupting  and  depraving  morals. 
Cruelty,  societies  for  prevention  of.     {See  "Abuse  and  cruelty," 

hereunder,  and  also  "C-2.") 
Disposing  of  child  for  unlawful  purposes. 
Endangering  life,  health,  or  limb. 
Gaming. 

Indecencies  with  children. 
Infanticide. 

Medicines  and  poisons,  distribution  of. 
Obscenity:  Literature,  plays,  pictures,  etc. 
Prostitution,  procuring  girls  for,  etc. 
Receiving  goods  from  minor  unlawfully. 

Sales,  gifts,  etc.,   unlawful:  Cigarettes,   weapons,  liquor,  etc. 
Sexual  crimes ;  Age  of  consent,  etc. 
Substitution  of  children. 
Trials,  indecent,  etc.,  exclusion  of  child;  of  public  when  child 

testifies. 
Miscellaneous — 

Pregnant  woman,  suspension  of  execution. 

Misdemeanor,  penalty  for,  etc. 

Blindness  of  infants,  failure  to  report.     (For  this  subject,  aee 

"D-2.") 
CJoncealment  of  birth.     {See  also  "A-5,"  and  "  D-5,  Births, 

concealment  of.") 
Unlawful    employment    of    child.     (For    this    subject,    see 
"F-1.") 

2.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ENFORCING  AGENCIES. 

(D)  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION: 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  ENFORCING  AGENCIES. 

(Boards  of  health — Health  officers — Miscellaneous.) 

2.  BLINDNESS    OF    INFANTS,    PREVENTION    OF— OPHTHALMIA 

NEONATORUM. 

8.  HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN  (for  defectives,  see  "I-l")— 

Boarding  homes  for  infants. 

CJhildren's  hospitals. 

County  and  municipal  hospitals,  provisions  for  children  in. 
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(D)   HEALTH  AND  SANITATION— Continued. 

8.  HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN— Continued. 

Maternity  liospltals. 

Tuberculosis  hospitals.     (Provisions  for  children  are  specified. 

For  schools  for  tubercular  children,  see  "  I-l,  Diseased,  general 

provisions  for.") 
Other  hospitals,  provisions  for  children  in. 
Miscellaneous. 

4.  MIDWIVES— 

Registration  of. 

Regulations  for  practice  of  profession ;  licensing,  etc. 
Duty  to  report  cases  of  infected  eyes.     (See  "D-2.") 
Duties   relative  to    reporting   births.      (See   "D-6,    Births   and 
deaths,  registration  of.") 

5.  VITAL  STATISTICS  (birth  reglstraUon.  etc.)— 

Births  and  deaths,  registration  of — 

State  and  local  authorities   (registrars,  etc.)   charged  with 

collecting  and  recording  vital  statistics ;  enforcement 
Duty  of  midwives,  physicians,  householders,  etc..  to  report 

births. 
Certificate  of  birth,  contents;  illegitimacy,  stillbirths,  infan- 
tile   blindness,    etc.,    reportable.     (See    also    **D-2"    and 
"D-4.") 
Births,  concealment  of.     (See  also  "A-5"  and  "C-1,  Miscella- 
neous." ) 
Miscellaneous. 

6.  MISCELLANEOUS  HEALTH  LAWS— 

Adulteration  of  candy.  ( Provisions  are  given  where  children  are 
specified, ) 

Antitoxins,  etc.,  free  to  Indigent. 

Communicable  diseases,  where  children  are  specified. 

Divisions  of  child  hygiene,  establishment  of.     (See  also  "D-1.") 

Milk  regulations. 

Public  health  or  visiting  nurses. 

Vaccination  of  pupils,  etc. 

(For  alcoholics  and  narcotics,  teaching  effect  of,  see  "85-3"; 
medical  and  dental  examination  of  pupils,  see  "EJ-3";  health 
and  sanitation  in  schoolhouses,  etc.,  see  "  ES " ;  health  and 
sanitation  in  institutions,  see  "H-4"  and  "I-l.") 

7.  RECREATION— 

Civic  and  social  centers,  use  of  schoolhouses,  public  buildings,  etc., 

for. 
Dance  halls,  theaters,  etc.,  regulation  of.     (For  admittance  to,  of 

minors,  see  also  "C-1.") 
Playgrounds  and  recreation  centera 
Public  baths. 
Miscellaneous. 
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(E)  EDXJCATIOK  LAWS: 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE     SUPERVISION     AND    CONTROL     (Indexed 

briefly)— 

Boards  of  education,  school  officers,  etc. 

School  meetings. 

Administrative  units:  Districts,  consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

2.  FINANCES  AND  SUPPORT— GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

(These  laws  are  not  included.  For  sanitation  of  schoolhouses, 
etc..  see  "  E-3." ) 

3.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND  REGULATIONS— 

Age  of  children  entitled  to  educational  facilities;  other  require- 
ments. 

Arbor  day  and  other  holiday  provisions. 

Alcoholics  and  narcotics,  teaching  effect  of. 

Colored  children,  separate  provisions  for. 

Elzciusion  and  expulsion  of  pupils. 

Fire  drills ;  fire  escapes. 

Health  provisions  and  sanitation  in  schoolhouses. 

Liquor  traffic;  sale  of  intoxicants  within  certain  distance  from 
schools. 

Medical  and  dental  examination  of  pupils. 

School  discipline. 

Subjects  taught. 

Subnormal  cliildren,  special  provisions  for. 

Teachers,  special  qualifications  of;  attendance  at  institutes. 

Textbooiu,  free. 

Term,  length  of. 

Transportation  of  pupils. 

(For  compulsory  school  attendance,  school  census,  and  truant  and 
parental  schools,  see  "  F-2  " ;  civic  and  social  centers  and  play- 
grounds, see  **  D-7  '* ;  school  children,  special  aid  to,  see  **  H-6  " ; 
schools  for  tubercular  children,  see  "  I-l,  Diseased,  general  pro- 
visions for  *' ;  vaccination  of  pupils,  see  "  D-6.**) 

4.  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS— 

Agricultural  schools. 

Continuation  schools. 

Domestic  science.      (See  also  Vocational,  trade,  and   Industrial 

schools  hereunder.) 
Evening  schools. 
Kindergartens. 
Manual   training.      {See  also  Vocational,   trade,   and  industrial 

schools  hereunder.) 
Trade  and  industrial  schools.     {See  also  Vocational,  trade,  and 

industrial  schools  hereunder.) 
Vocational,  trade,  and  industrial  schools. 
Miscellaneous. 
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(F)  CHUiD-LABOB  IiEGISLATION  (indexed  briefly) : 

1.  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS— 

Mininmm  age  (specifying  occupations). 

Emplosrment  certificates  and  records. 

Hours  of  labor  (specifying  occupations). 

Street  trades. 

Public  exhibitions. 

Enforcement. 

Violations  and  penalties. 

2.  COMPULSORY  SCJHOOL  ATTENDANCE— 

Ages  between  which  attendance  is  compulsory. 

Attendance  required. 

Attendance  of  working  children  (day,  evening,  and  continuation 

schools  included). 
Enforcement ;  attendance  and  truant  officers,  etc 
School  census. 
Violations  and  penalties. 
Truant  and  parental  schools. 

(For  employment  during  school  hours,  etc.,  see  "  F-1.") 
(For  compulsory  school  attendance  of  defectives,  see  **  I-L") 

8.  APPRENTICESHIP— 

Who  may  bind  children  as  apprentices. 

Terms  of  indenture  (including  schooling  while  employed,  etc.). 
Duties  of  parent,  guardian,  master,  and  apprentice. 
Penalties  for  violation;  master,  apprentice. 
Apprenticing  by  institutions;  by  overseers  of  the  poor.    (For  this 
subject,   see  "H-4";   **H-6,  Almshouses,  children  in";  and 
H-6,  Poor  relief.") 
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4.  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION— EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

(All  provisions  in  which  minors  are  specified;  minor  employed, 
illegally  employed,  etc.) 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(In  indexing  preference  is  given  to  title  "F-1.") 

6.  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

(Provisions  for  children  are  specified.) 

7.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  {see  also  "  F-1")— 

Before  and  after  childbirth. 
Hours  of  labor. 
Minimum  wage. 
Seats,  etc.,  provisions  for. 
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(O)  8TATB,  OOIIHTY,  AND  XXTNICIPAL  CABE  OF  CHILB&fiN;  OEN- 
ERAL  PROVISIONS  FOB  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVI- 
SION, AND  MAINTENANCE: 

1.  STATE  BOARDS  OR  DEPARTMENTS  (names  of  boards,  etc.,  speci- 

fied, and  eacb  treated  separately) — 

Creation  and  organization. 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties — 

Children  under  direct  control  of.     {See  also  **  H-5.") 

State  and  other  institutions  and  agencies  under  control  aD<l 
Jurisdiction  of. 
Miscellaneous — 

Constitutional  provisions. 

Provisions  for  creating,  etc.;  funds  for  maintenance. 

2.  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOARDS  OR  AGENCIES. 

(H)  DELINQXTENT,  DEPENDENT,  AND  NEOLBGTED  CHILDREN 
{see  aUo  "G"): 

L  GENERAL— 

Acts  which  render  child  delinquent  (certain  specific  acts,  smolc- 

ing  cigarettes,  carrying  weapons,  etc.). 
Adult  responsibility  for  delinquency  and  dependency.     {See  also 

Capacity  to  commit  crime. 

Definitions — classes  considered  delinquent  and  dependent. 
Delinquent  and  dependent,  bringing  into  State. 
D^;)endent  and  neglected,  commitment  and  care  of — 
Court  having  Jurisdiction,  etc. 

Certain  provisions  apart  from  Juvenile  court  and   institu- 
tional  laws,   which  do   not   properly   fall   under   subjects 
given  below. 
Miscellaneous. 

2.  TREATMENT  OF  DELINQUENT  MINORS  APART  FROM  JUVE- 
NILE  COURT  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  LAWS— 

Court  having  Jurisdiction. 
Provisions  for  treatment  of  minors—' 

Above  Juvenile-court  age  (generally  between  16  and  21). 

In  States  having  no  JuvenlleHX>urt  law. 

a  JUVENILE  COURTS— 

Creation,  designation,  and  organisation  of  court;  appointment, 

term,  and  qualifications  of  Judge,  etc. 
Jurisdiction — 

Children  of  certain  ages;  delinquent  and  dependent  as  de- 
fined. 
Of  parents,  guardians,  etc. ;  of  contributory  delinquency  and 

dependency,  etc. 
Extent  of  Jurisdiction  in  general. 
Probation  officers — 

Appointment,  duties  and  powers,  compensation,  eta 
Referees,  etc.,  appointment  and  duties  of. 
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(H)  DELINQUENT,  DEPENDENT,  ETC.,  CHILDBEN— ConUnued. 

3.  JUVENILE  COURTS— Continued. 

Procedure — 

Petition ;  summons ;  trial,  how  conducted,  etc ;  appeal,  etc 
Release  pending  hearing;  recognizance,  detention  homes,  etc. 
Final  disposition  of  child — 

Placing  under  probation — ^leaving  child  In  its  home,  placing 
in  a  family  home,  etc.,  or  committing  to  detention  home,  etc. 
Commitment  to  an  institution;  powers  and  duties  of  insti- 
tution to  which  committed. 
Advisory  board,  appointment,  organization,  and  duties  of,  etc 
Disqualification  of  child. 
Contributory  delinquency  and  dependency, 
lllscellaneous — 

Civil  liability  of  child;  medical  care  of  chUd  during  pro- 
ceedings, etc 

4.  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENTS  AND  DEPENDENTS— 

{Name  and  kind  of.  institution — State,  county,  municipal,  semi- 
puhUCf  or  private — is  specified,  and  ea^h  is  treated  separately,) 

Institutions  for  delinquents  (State) — 

Establishment,  organization,  management,  and  maintenance. 
Supervision  and  inspection  by  State  Jjoard,  etc.     {See  also 

Health  and  sanitation— regulations  and  ii)£q;>ectlDn. 

Object  and  jurisdiction  of  institution- 
Age  limitations. 
Classes  of  children  conunitted  and  received. 

Cdurts  or  Judges  committing — 
Procedure 

Term  of  commitment. 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  after  commitment. 

Examination  on  entering  Institution;  provisions  for  treat- 
ment 

Expenses  and  support,  liability  for  (parent,  county). 

Treatment  of  Inmates- 
Exceptional  ofiPenders,  special  provisions  for. 
Defective  children,  transfer  and  removal  of. 
Correctional  methods. 
Education  and  training. 
Ehnployment  In  institutions. 

Placing  out  and  apprenticing  of  children. 

Parole — Transfer — Discharge. 

Miscellaneous. 

{County,  municipal,  semipuhlic,  and  private  institutions  are 
treated  similarly;  provisions  for  financing.  State  aid,  etc.,  and 
for  licensing  of  private  institutions  are  specified,) 

Institutions  for  dependents  (State) — 

Establishment,  organization,  management,  and  maintenance. 
Supervision  and  Inspection  by  State  board,  etc.     {See  also 

"G.") 
Health  and  sanitation — regulations  and  inspection. 
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(H)  DELINQUENT,  DEPENDENT,  ETC.,  CHUiDBEN— Continued. 

4.  INSTITUTIONS  FOE  DELINQUENTS  AND  DEPENDENTS— Contd. 

Institutions  for  dependents  (State) — Continued. 
Admission — Commitment — 

Procedure. 

Classes  of  children  received. 

Age  limitations;  liow  long  retained,  etc. 

Physical  and  mental  examinations  upon  entrance. 
Delinquent  children,  transfer  and  removal  of. 
Expenses   and    support   of   child;   payment   by   county,   by 

parent. 
Education  and  training;  employment  in  institution. 
Placing  out — ^Apprenticing — ^Adoption.    ' 
Miscellaneous. 

(County,  municipal^  semipublic,  and  private  instHutian^  and  agen- 
cies are  treated  similarly;  provisions  for  financing,  State  aid, 
etc.,  and  for  licensing  of  private  institutions  and  agencies  are 
specified, ) 

Institutions  for  delinquents  and  dependents. 

(In  indexing  preference  is  given  to  the  two  preceding  titles, 
unless  the  law  clearly  indicates  that  both  classes  are  re- 
ceived in  an  institution.  For  subjects  covered,  see  "  Insti- 
tutions for  delinquents  *'  and  "  Institutions  for  dependents  ** 
hereunder. 
Institutions  in  general. 

(Certain  constitutional  and  other  provisions  applying  to  insti- 
tutions in  general  are  specified.) 

5.  PLACING  OR  BOARDING  OUT  OF  CHILDREN  (by  State,  county, 

or  municipal  boards) — 

Classes  of  children  received. 

Age  limitations. 

Authority  of  lK)ard  over  various  classes. 

Method  of  placing. 

Placement  agents,  investigation,  supervision,  etc. 

Provisions  for  temporary  care. 

6.  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  RELIEF— 

Almshouses,  children  in. 

Children  born  in  institutions,  disposition  of. 

Legal  settlement  of  child.     {See  Poor  relief,  hereunder.) 

Mothers*  pensions. 

Pensions,  miscellaneous. 

Poor  relief. 

School  children,  special  aid  to. 

Support  of  family  of  inmate  of  penal  or  other  institution. 

Miscellaneous. 
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(I)  DEFECTIVE  CHILDBEN  {see  also  "G' )  : 

1.  GENERAL    PROVISIONS    FOR    DEFECTIVES—INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DEFECTIVES— 

{Name  and  kind  of  institution — State,  county,  municiptU,  aemi- 
public,  or  private — is  specified,  and  each  is  treated  separately.) 

Blind,  general  provisions  for — 
State  commission  for. 
State  aid  to,  within  their  homes. 
Eklucation  of,  in  public  schools. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 

Books  and  readers  for  the  blind,  provisions  for,  by  State. 
Enumeration  of,  etc. 
Blind,  institutions  for  (State) — 

Establishment,  organization,  management,  and  maintenance. 
Supervision    and    inspection    by    State    board,    etc      {See 

also  "G.") 
Health  and  sanitation — regulations  and  inspection. 
Admission  or  conmiitment — 

Procedure. 

Age  limitations. 

Classes  of  children  received. 

Compulsory  commitment,  etc. 
Custodial  powers. 
Expenses   and   support   of   child;   payment   by   county,   by 

parent. 
Eiducation  and  training;  employment  in  institution. 
Expulsion — Transfer — Parole — Discharge. 
Supervision  or  aid  after  leaving  institution. 
Miscellaneous. 

{County,  municipal,  senUpuhlic,  and  private  institutions  are 
treated  similarly;  provisions  for  financing,  State  aid,  etc,  and 
for  licensing  of  private  institutions  arc  specified,) 

Crippled  and  deformed,  general  provisions  for — 
Education  in  public  schools ;  State  aid  to,  etc. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Crippled  and  deformed,  institutions  and  hospitals  for  (State  hos- 
pital; State  university  hospital,  etc.)— 
Duties  of  hospital  official. 
Assignment  of  competent  sui^eon  to  case. 
Who  may  receive  treatment — indigent  and  other  children. 
Expenses  and  support  of  child;  payment  by  city,  county, 

parent. 
Miscellaneous. 

(For  provisions  for  treatment  and  separate  departments  In 
institutions   for   dependents,   see   **H-^,    Institutions   for 
dependents.**) 
Deaf  and  dumb,  general  provisions  for — 

Education  in  public  schools ;  State  aid  to,  etc. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 
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(I)  DEFECTIVE  CHILDBEN— ConUnued. 

1.  GENERAL    PROVISIONS     FOR     DEFECTIVES— INSTITUTIONS 

FOB  DEFECTIVES— Continued. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for — 

(For  subjects  covered,  «ec  "Blind,  institutions  for,"  here- 
under.) 
Diseased,  general  provisions  for — 

Education  of  tubercular  children  in  open-air  schools;  State 

aid  to,  etc. 
Miscellaneous. 
Diseased^  institutions  for. 

(For  this  subject,  see  "D-3.") 
Feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  general  provisions  for — 

Commissions  for  studying  treatment,  needs,  and  care  of. 
Statistics  relating  to,  etc. 
Miscellaneous. 
Feeble-minded  and  epil^tic,  institutions  for. 

(For  subjects  covered,  see  **  Blind,  Institutions  for,'*  here- 
under. ) 
Insane,  hospitals  for — 

General  provisions  for  admittance. 
Provisions  for  children. 
Miscellaneous. 
Institutions  in  general. 

(CJertain  constitutional  and  other  provisions  applying  to  all 
institutions  for  defectives  are  specified ;  in  indeiring  prefer- 
ence is  given   to   •*  Institutions   in  general,"   under   Title 
"H-4.") 
Miscellaneous. 

2.  PREVENTION  OF  TRANSMISSION  OF  DEFECT— 

Asexualization. 
Miscellaneous. 

For  marriage  and  divorce  of  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  etc., 

see  "A-3";  for  sexual  crimes  committed  with  defectives, 

see  "O-l,  Sexual  crimes.") 

(J)   MINOB'S    CAPACITY    OB    INCAPACITY    TO    ACQUIBE    BIGHTS 
AND  TO  INCIJB  LIABILITIES: 

1.  RIGHTS   AND   DISABILITIES   IN   GENERAL    (MINOR'S   CIVIL 
STATUS,  ETC.)— 

Age  of  majority. 

Capacity  in  which  minor  may  act. 

Capacity  to  appoint  others  to  act. 

Capacity  to  make  a  will. 

Legal  disability,  what  coni^itutes. 

Legal  disability,  removal  of. 

Witnesses,  minors  as. 

Miscellaneous. 
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(J)   MINOB'S    CAPACITY    OB    INCAPACITY    TO    ACQTTIBE    BIGHTS 
AND  IHCITB  LIABILITIES— Continoed. 

2.  MISCELLANEOUS  RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES— 

Actions.     (For  real  actions,  see  **Beal  property"  hereunder.) 

Right  of  action,  who  has. 

Capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued;  guardian  ad  litem,  necessity 
and  purpose  of  appointment,  etc 

Procedure:  Summons,  how  served,  etc 

Effect  of  attaining  majority  during  action. 

Judgment;  review  of  action,  appeal,  etc. 

Limitation  of  actions. 
Citizenship  of  minor. 
Contracts. 

Inheritance  and  testamentary  rights.      (For  adopted  and   ille- 
gitimate children,  see  "A-4  *•  and  "A-5.") 
Personal  property. 

Real  property.    (For  care  of  property  by  guardian,  see  **  B.*') 
Torts:  Wrongs,  liability  for. 
Miscellaneous. 
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